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PREFACE 


This work has grown out- of my efforts to understand something of 
what has been happening in the social and cultural world about me. 
I am not ashamed to confess that the World War and most of what took 
place after it were bewildering to one who, in conformity with the domi- 
nant currents of social thought of the earlier twentieth century, had 
believed in progress, revolution, socialism, democracy, scientific posi- 
tivism, and many other “ isms ” of the same sort. For good or ill, I fought 
for these values and paid the penalty. I expected the progress of peace 
but not of war ; the bloodless reconstruction of society but not bloody 
revolutions; humanitarianism in nobler guise but not mass murders; 
an even finer form of democracy but not autocratic dictatorships; the 
advance of science but not of propaganda and authoritarian dicta in lieu 
of truth ; the many-sided improvement of man but not his relapse into 
barbarism. The war was the firgt blow to these conceptions. The grim 
' realities of the Russian Revolution provided the second. If anybody 
had seriously predicted in 1913 a small fraction of what has actually taken 
place since, he would have been branded then as mad. And yet what 
then appeared to be absolutely impossible has indeed happened. 

All this naturally gave rise to insistent questioning. What were the 
reasons, the causes, and the meaning of these surprises? The leading 
principles of the socfal science that I had learned did not help much in my 
attempt to understand. Quietly, sincerely, only for myself, I began to 
meditate, to study, and to look for the answer. This personal quest 
has continued for a number of years. For a long time I was groping 
in darkness. Various hypotheses were tried and found inadequate. 
After many trials and errors the central idea of this work emerged. Step 
by step it developed and crystallized. After preliminary tests of its 
truth, I undertook its systematic elaboration. At that stage it was my 
good fortune to receive financial aid from the Harvard Committee for 
Resq3,j:ch in the Social Sciences, and this, together with the generous 
co-operation of many scholars, enabled me to’ proceed .in a fashion hardly 
possible for an individual scholar working alone. The result is the present 
group of volumes. 

In spite of its great size, the work deals with only one central problem, 
namely, the change and fluctuation of Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate 
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cultures. But it is one of those problems which embrace 1housan<is of 
others 4hat are fundamental. For an adequate understanding of if. 
(he investigation and interpretation of countless subsidiary malter.s are 
neces.'^ary. In this respect the work follows the e.vample provided bj* 
many great social thinkers. After all, G..B. Vico dealt only with one 
problem in his Scienza nuova; August Comte <le.veloped in all his 
wrifing.s only one idea, po.sitivism in connection with the law of the 
three states; all the works of Herbert Spencer are but a development 
of his formula of evolution aiid progress. 

Viewed p.sychologically, this work represents, as lias already been 
observed, my attempt to understand the character of contemporary 
culture and society. To this extent it is the world as .seen through the 
windmv of an individual temperament and a personal life experience. 
The standpoint assumed is Idealistic in the specific sense of tlie'tcrm 
as used in this work. It is the only point of view that permit.^; us to .see 
without serious distortion both e.xtreme types of integrated culture — 
the Ideational and the Sensate. 

Considered objectively, these volumes are an investigation of the 
nature and change, the dynamics of integrated pulturc: its types, its 
processes, its trends, fluctuations, rhythms, tempos. The main mati'rial 
with which this investigation deals is that provided bylho Graeco-Roman 
and Western civilizations during the more than twenty-five hundred years 
of their hi.story. In briefer fashion it touches also on the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, the Hindu, the ('hinese, and the Arabic cultuns. It is not. 
however, a hhictry of these cultures, but a sociology of their cbongc. What 
the difference is between these two, the work itself* should make clear. 
Nor has the work, in its choice of materials, its principles, methods, and 
aims anything to do with what is called Cultural History. Of the semi- 
histprical disciplines which it resembles, it is nearest to what often is 
styled Philosophy of History. Since almost all great sociological systems 
are a brand of philosophy of history, and since most of the great philoso- 
phies of history are a sort of sociology of cultural change, I do not have 
any objection to the use of this name by anyone who fancies it to describe 
the present work. 

The materials on which this study is based have been chosen for fvidont 
reasons; the Graeco-Roman and Western cultures provide us witB IuIUt 
records than does any other culture. Primitive societies cannot furni.sh 
-4he i^aterial needed: they have no “history,” no long-time records; 
they are little known to us, and that little, poorly understood. Moreover, 
to rqjeat Aristotle, one can study the life and properties of an oak better 



in the fuliy developed tree than in the acom. If we wish to investigate 
the life processes of integrated culture, we can do it better with o:.ie fully 
developed than with another as yet at its beginning. Here and there, 
as problems demand, the primitive cultures are touched upon ; but they 
are of necessity not the center for a study of sociocultural fluctuations. 

As to the method of the study, it follows what, in the subsequent pages, 

I call the logico-meaningful, combined with the causal-functional. It 
gives full freedom to logical thought — generalizing and analytical — 
and, at the same time, it tests its deductions inductively by the relevant 
empirical facts. Such a combination appears to me to be the only sound 
approach in the social sciences. Without logical thought there cannot 
be relevant “fact.” Without the relevant facts we never know which 
of several — and per se equally logical — theories fits the empirical 
reality best, and most successfully orders its perceptional chaos jpto a 
comprehensible system. Pure “fact finding” is thoughtless and rarely 
fruitful of significant results. Pure logical speculation in the social 
sciences is sterile. 

Social atid Cultural Dynamics is complete in four volumes, all of which 
form a rounded treatment of the subject, but each of which presents the 
•fluctuation of different aspects of the cultures as a whole. In Volume 
One the first section is introductory: it sets forth compactly and in 
preliminary fashion the problem of integrated culture, in order to make 
comprehensible the subsequent sections and the series of concepts used 
in them. The secon d part deals with the fluctuations in the field of art : 
pamting, sculptufe^rchitecture, music, literature, and criticism. In 
Volume I wo the first patT1sIteToI6t[~tiri h ' g fluct patioirTH ~sciencerphilo so- 
phy, and religion. It is a Wissetissosiologie, even of the contemporary 
WissenssozWdgie itself. Part Two examines the fluctuations in ethical 
and juridical mentality on its highest and lowest planes. In Volume 
Three, ParfOne treats of the types and fluctuations of social relationships, 
including many fundamental associations in the sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic sphere. Part Two is an inquiry into the fluctuation of war ; Part 
Three, into that of internal disturbances. Part Four deals with the rela- 
tionships between culture mentality and conduct and ends with a post- 
• script to the first three volumes. With this, the first three volumes are 
complete. Volume Four Vvill offer a summarized theory of sociocultural 
change, and close with a treatise on the regies de la mithode sociologigue. 

This outline indicates that the work concerns itself not 'with surface"' 
and trifles, but with the fundamental categories of cultural phenomena. 

I believe tliat it deals with them thoughtfully and with due attention 
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In the ilaia. It h as <'CTtainIy many shnrt('oniings, but these havi* cnme 
afKmt,4 fci/b lint sn nmeh In^iause of the iiKompclenet^ of Ihi* (iiitlior 
as beTaiise the problems are (iilheult aaid eompkie materials for their 
solution do ni>l exist, (haierally, ihv larger the problems and the wkler 
the fit^ld studied, the greater the probability of error. As the problems 
and thi‘ field of this work ar(‘ immense, f#uiy scholar who ventun^s to 
wrt'Slle witli them cannot esc'ape failure to achieve entirely sati.sfadory 
results ill c^vio-y rc\sp(»(t. The point is not the mere presence of short- 
comings, hut how great they^^ire in comparison with those in other treatises 
of the kind and to what extent they affect the soundness of the major 
rontentions. It is hoped that the a^^we^s to these considerations will 
not f)e entirely imfavoral)lt‘ to tiu^ pr(‘s<ait Wiirk. It should be remeni- 
iHTiHl that tlH‘ work attmupts to delineatt^ a continent and not a county ; 
and wluit in a map of one woultl be a straight line would in a mapVd the 
second be twisted into curves ami turns. Yet both maps would be 
accurate, each in its own way. I have avoided the psychologiiailly 
impressive devif'e of giving long nnvs of illustrative qualitative cases 
and have refused to para<ie intuitional dicta veiled in the cloak of seem- 
ingly cU‘ep thought. Throughout this work I have instead prtdVrred 
the more adc^jualt* and moix* difheult methods. I have ciiosen to list*' 
systematically the mimt*rieally quantitative rather than the verbally 
i|uanfilative method, and { have laid open to tlu^ reader all the data upon 
wlikdi my c'oiniusions are basi‘d. At any rate, sliorlctuning.s, doiibtfii! 
p(dnts, ainl uncertainties are not ghisserl On the contrary, tlu*y 

luive, if anything, he<m iindul}' pointed to throughout; and no alftmipt 
has anywhere !'kh‘I 1 i made to mislead tlu‘ reader or^io impress him with 
various simulacra of tliought and sidiolarship. 

As to the coni'lusions, tiu‘y certainly <leviate greatly from the commonly 
accepted current opinions. Xm* are they in complete agreement with 
any existing shade of opinion or thought. * Hence they are not likely to 
be acceptable to any faction, but to be assailed by all factions. This, 
however, does not troiiblt* me much. The fact is that many of these 
conclusions were surprising even to me. Vet. the logic of the situation 
and Jhe data being ronsi<!ered, no others were at all possible. In this 
coiineciiim, it should he pointed out that the main Ixaly obmateriajs^were- 
collected not l)y me, but hywarious scholars, <‘md) working indepiunlently 
without krunvledgi* eiltuT of tlu‘ objective ft>r which the data were needed, 
or of my theories. Despite this, the materials in ilu^differeril fields of cul- 
ture exhibit a notable agreement with one another. Such a si'Kmtaiii'oiis 
agreement is of itself important evi<kniceof the validity of the conclusions. 



Particularly surprising will be the portrait in the following pages of our 
contemporary culture. Bmt I believe it to be a good likeness: The 
original seems to be a typical Sensate culture in its postmature stage. 
As a child of this culture, I am fond of it, despite its imperfections ; but, 
conscious of the symptoms of its overripeness, I am also resigned to the 
possibility of its decline. As m impartial observer, I can admire greatly 
all three kinds — Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate — but each only in the 
period of its asce^idancy and vigor. In their decline they deserve con- 
dolence, not admiration. 

But the possible decline of our present-day Sensate phase does not^ 
necessarily mean the end of the Western culture, any more thaji did the 
decay of medieval Ideationalism. There was a shift from a withered 
Ideational to a resplendent Sensate phase, just as there may again be a 
turn from our superannuated Sensatism to a new and vigorous Ideation- 
alism. 

This explains why the possibility of the decline of the present cultural 
phase does not make me at all pessimistic. However profound the con- 
temporary crisis may be — and it is infinitely deeper than most people 
recognize — after a trymg transitory period, there looms not an abyss 
of death, but a mountain peak of life, with new horizons of creation and 
a fresh view of the eternal heavens. 

PiTiRiM A. Sorokin 

Cambridge — IF inchester 
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Chapter One 


FORMS AND PROBLEMS ^OF CULTURE INTEGRATION AND 
METHODS OF THEIR STUDY 


I. Culture Integration and Culture Unity — a Dark 

Problem 

Is every culture an integrated whole, where no essential part is inci- 
dental but each is organically connected with the rest ? Or is it a mere 
Spatial congeries of cultural objects, values, traits/ which have drifted 
fortuitously together and are united only by their/spatial adjacency/ just 
by the fact that they are thrown together, and by nothing more ? If it 
is the first, then what is the principle of integration, the axis around 
which all the essential n:haracteri^tics are centered and which explains 
why these characteristics are what they are and why they live and pulsate 
as they do ? If the second, then how did it happen that in a given area 
one kind of conglomeration of cultural objects and values took place, 
while in another area a different kind occurred? How and why did it 
happen that in the course of time one conglomeration moved in one 
direction while another changed in a way that was wholly diverse? 

These are the problems which I shall consider briefly in Part One of this 
volume before passing on to a more substantial study of the fundamental 
types of integrated cultures, their functioning and change. 

For the moment it is unimportant how we define human culture. In 
the broadest sense it may mean/the sum total of everything which is created 
or modified by the conscious or unconscious activity of two or more individuals 
interacting with one another or conditioning one another's behavior j Accord- 
ing to this definition, not only science, philosophy, religion, art, technics, 
and all the physical paraphernalia of an advanced civilization are cultural 
^.phencjqjena ; but the trace of a footstep on the sand left by a savage and 
seen by Robinson Crusoe’ a heap of refuse and broken trees left by an 
exploring party in a virgin forest, the bones and shells and ashes left by 
some prehistoric tribe in the ground excavated by an archeologist — these 
and millions of other human creations and modifications are all a part of 
culture. Such a definition is the broadest possible, and these wide limits 
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are accepted by many anthropologists and sociologists. Others give a 
narrower definition, meaning by culture not everything created and 
modified by man, but only /collective and superindividual creations/ 
(E. Tylor), or only those that are marked by/ ^^exteriority and con- 
straint Durkheim), or those that are due not to heredity but to 
/ invention-imitation-borrowing (G. Tard(^), or thos'e which represent a 
variety of the social thought (E. de Roberty/ or finally only the finest 
and most magnificent creations of human genius in the form of the 
masterpieces of science, philosophy, religion, art, law, and technique. 

Which' of these definitions is right just now is unimportant for my 
purposes. It is enough to say that each may be right if it is useful for the 
specific purpose to which it is applied, and wrong if it does not meet the 
requirements or is used inconsistently. Most, however, are far from 
being clear and satisfactory, for they replace one unknown, x, by another 
factor not better known, y^ But I am not going to press this point for 
the moment. What I do mean to pursue further here is to what extent 
these definitions are used by their authors consistently in discussing the 
problem of integrated and nonintegrated culture, and how much they 
help toward a comprehension of all the numeious subsidiary questions 
connected with that basic problem. 

Many of the cultural anthropologists, sociologists, historians, and 
other social scientists seem to assume unreservedly that/each cultiire is an 
integrated whole, and that nonintegrated culture either does not exist or 
represents something rare and abnormal./ Here are several typical 
examples of this view : 

A culture is4 functioning dynamic unit and the various traits which compose 
it are interdependent. A culture trait does not function in isolation nor inde- 
pendently of other traits of the culture, but each is influenced by a change in 
any phase of the culture./. . . Since the traits which comprise a culture are 
interrelated, an innovation affects the entire culture.^ 

Can historical data be torn out of their full context? Dare we assume when 
we begin an investigation that we can tear a closely woven tapestry apart, sew 
the fragments on a timeless background, and get anything but a crazy quilt 
for#our labour? . . . In order for separate characteristics , . . to have mean- 
ing, they must be considered with reference to the whole problem anj^ J:o eaclr 

^ For instance, wha.t are the criteria which distinguish the peculiarly “individual^’ and 
“group” traits? Likewise, there are enormous difficulties involved in separating clearly 
“inherited” from “acquired” traits, or the traits which are stamped exteriority” and 
“constraint” from those which are “free” and “internal.” In this, as well as in the subse- 
quent points discussed, analytical thinking has been shallow. 

* W. D. WalHs, Cidtum afd Progress (New York, 1930), pp, and chaps, i and ii. 
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other — they must be considered as a configuration united by /the logic of 
internal relationships. / . . The configuration constitutes the parts "Just as 
the parts constitute the configuration ; neither can be considered in isolation. 
. . . ^Otherwise] we shall have nothing left but a scattered collection of dis- 
jecta membra that helps us to explain nothing.^ 

To a greater or less extent, every cultural element is inextricably intercon- 
nected with other cultural elements and with the general cultural milieu itself. 
A culture is more than the simple mathematical addition of its individual 
parts.^ 

Since the assumption here is that of /complete integration^ therefore no 
trait can be properly understood without a consideration of the whole of 
the culture in question. Almost all those who claim that culture is a 
unity, dr organism, or living and functioning whole, from the promul- 
gators of various o/ganistic, organismic, and organic theories of society 
and culture, from the sociological realists and universalists, up to the 
Spenglerian t3q)e of philosophers of culture/— all of these are either explicit 
or implicit partisans of this belief.^ The same is to be said of all those who 
/with one factor or variable — be it economic, racial, geographic, f amilistic, 
religious, or any other — try to expfain the main characteristics of a given 
culture as mere functions of the selected variable or factor^ The very 
essence of such theories consists in the assumption of the existence of a 
/causal or functional relationship between the postulated main factor and 
all the other properties of a given culturey^ which makes those other 
properties simply /the ‘^superstructure’’ or “result” or “function” or 
“ satellite ” of it./ Sucl a theory in its very nature means the assumption 
that/the culture is functionally integrated.®/ 

But the champions of the integrated character of culture do not agree 
all along the line. Some hold for an integration without any reservation 
whatsoever, as was illustrated in the passages from W. D. Wallis and 
S. Winston quoted above. Others make reservations similar to that 
which appears in the following statement : “A culture, like an individual, 
is a /more or less consistent pattern of thought and action/ . . . This 
integration of cultures is not in the least mythical.” It is true, the 
author continues, that “some cultures, like some periods of art, fairof 
such integration. . . . But cultures at every, level of complexity, even 

2 H. Becker, “Culture Case Study, in Social Forces, Vol. XII (1934)? P* 399- 

4 S. Winston, Ctdture and Human Behavior (New York, 1933), p. 32. 

B For a discussion of these theories see my Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 
1928), chaps, ii, iv, and vii. 

6 For a discussion of these theories see iUd,, passim. 
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the simplest, have achieved it.” And further we read, “This lack of 
integrJiion seems to be as characteristic of certain cultures as extreme 
integration is of others.” ’ Here the author introduces some reservation, 
but states it ambiguously and inconsistently. 

Most of the recent anthropologists who are supposed to deal with this 
problem more intensively belong to one of the above' varieties. Many of 
them, like/R. Benedict, B. Malinowski, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, M. Mead, 
E. Sapir, C. Wissler, R. B. Dixony^to mention but few names, virtually 
claim that a/culture is a ,enity, a functional whole / that it has its own 
pattern ; that it requires to be studied in its whole configuration if its 
separate traits are to be properly understood and interpreted.^ Some- 
what similar is the claim of the “statistical investigators” for the affinity 
or adhesion or correlation of various culture traits, a theory represented 
by such investigations, besides the early study of E. Tylor, as Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg’s The Social Institutions and Material Culture of 
the Simpler Peoples^ 

On the other hand, many of these same investigators indicate that a 
combination of the culture traits and culture complexes as well as the 
whole given culture may in some casqis be/“ logical,” as Dixon puts it, in 
some cases merely “accidental,”^® in some cases the “external associ- 
ations” of the traits, and in others the “adhesions” or their intrinsic 
association (C. Wissler) some cultures may be “genuine,” while others 
are “spurious” (E. Sapir). Such distinctions make the meaning of the 
unity or interdependence or integration of culture somewhat indefinite ; 
in a sense they even contradict the very claim that all cultures are inte- 
grated. If some cultures are a purely “ accidental ” or “ external ” or “ spu- 
rious ” mass of objects, traits, and values, can such a congeries be regarded 
as an integrated whole, a unity ? If so, does this not make the concept of 
unity and integration meaningless, since every congeries would now 
possess organic unity and nothing in the world would be unintegrated ? 
If such an accidental agglomeration is not a unity, then is this not a 

^ R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934), pp. 46-48. 

^ See M. Mead, Comhi^ of Age m Samoa (New York, 1928) ; C. Wissler, Man atid Culture 
(New York, 1923) ; R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures (New York, 1928) ; E. Sapir, 
Time Perspedhe in Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in Method ^Ottnwix^^iqib) ; 
Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (New York, 1926) and ‘^CulUire^^**in Emy- 
dopedia of the SiuM^Sciences (New York, i:933-“34), VoL IV, pp, 621-646; A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, the Concept of Functional Social Science,” in American Anthropologist, 
Vol. xxxvn (X93S), pp. 394-402. 

® London, 1915, Dixon, op, ciL, pp. 156 Wissler, op, ciL, pp. 66 IT, 

E. Sapir, '^Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXIX 

(1924), pp. 401-429- 
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contradiction of the claim that every culture is an integrated whole? 
These considerations show the state of confusion in the field of the problem. 
The reason for this confusion seems to be chiefly that most of the investi- 
gators fail to elucidate exactly what they mean by integration or unity or 
interdependence of parts or organic character as applied to a culture. 
As we shall see, they either mean nothing specific or include in one term 
several things so fundamentally different that the whole statement about 
the integrated character of culture becomes void of all clear meaning. 
As a result, many writers proffer contradictory statements, like those 
above. Until the investigators busy themselves with at least an elemen- 
tary analysis of what they mean by these terms, no real understanding of 
either the structure and the nature of culture, or its traits, or its changes, 
is possible in any satisfactory degree. Hence the attempt on my part 
in the pages which follow to pause at this problem and explain what 
are the main forms of relationship between the various culture traits, 
characteristics, and complexes from the standpoint of integration, and 
consequently, what may be the main divergent meanings of culture inte- 
gration. We shall see that an enormous number of important problems 
in the field of the nature and life of culture are dependent for their solu- 
tion upon the clear treatment of this preliminary consideration. 

II. Various Meanings of Culture Integration 

Many of us are familiar with the fine living rooms of some of our well- 
to-do friends. I have in mind just such,a room. It is spacious and is 
filled with exquisite furniture and rare art objects. There are a few 
pieces of antique New England furniture. The ceremonial costume of a 
Russian priest (“ riza ”) is fastened on one of the walls. Side by side with 
it there is a picture of a famous Japanese school of painting. Then there 
are two works by a French Impressionist, and one by a prominent cubistic 
painter. There are also an Italian Primitive, two genuine statues of 
Buddha imported from Siam, two Chinese vases of the T’ang period, and 
several other treasures of different times and countries. On the floors 
antique Oriental rugs lie near a hooked rug of old New England. The 
living room is a “ culture area.” Now the question arises : Is the culture 
represented by tlie living room an integrated whole, or is it a mere spatial 
conglomeration of various things (each valuable separately), and is this 
adjacency the only bond which unites them into a single cultural complex ? 

Let us assum'e for a moment that spatial adjacency is the only bond of 
union. Shall we then style an array of this sort by the term “integrated 
culture” ? Or shall. we refuse the term to such accumulations? 
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Wither or not we grant the term is of little importance. What is 
important is that there do exist cultural conglomerations where the 
parts are bound together by different and additional ties. Suppose we 
take such a culture area as /the Cathedral of Chartres/ Most of its^ com- 
ponent details are not only spatially adjacent but are of the same style, 
and thus are comprehensive parts of t&e whole: the cathedral of the 
Christian religion as it was in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. When the essence of the religion is understood, the meaning 
of almost all of its important venerated objects and forms becomes com- 
prehensible ; the parts become inseparable from the whole and from one 
another. They are lines and phrases of one book, unified, consistent, 
devoted to the same topic, where every page is part of the whole and, to 
be properly understood, demands the reading of the rest of the book. 
The difference between this kind of integrated culture area and that which 
is based on mere spatial adjacency is evident without further comment. 
What this consists of in detail I shall discuss later. For the time being 
let us continue with our concrete cases. 

Instead of a cathedral, let us take a modern garage or filling station or 
factory. Each of these culture areas is certainly unified. In each the 
individual components of the total mass of culture objects and traits 
bear a functional relationship to one another and to the whole, and the 
entire complex is thus integrated functionally. In the filling station you 
cannot eliminate either the automatic gasoline fillers, or the air pump, or 
the tanks, or any of the other, parts without which the station could not 
function successfully. And this is true of the gajage or factory. There 
are, of course, a few superficial details, mainly of an ornamental nature, 
as, for example, the architectural style of the building, the landscaping 
and planting of the surrounding grounds, the exact pattern or nature of 
which is, relatively, a matter of indifference. But subtract these and 
there still will remain a causal (functional) system of many objects, traits, 
and complexes which cannot be separated without destro3ing the essential 
nature of the station, garage, or factory. Even the basis of their archi- 
tectural type (structural and functional aspects) often belongs to this 
ifitegrated whole: one cannot build a filling station or factory like a 
medieval castle or a Gothic cathedral. Here again we sdnse a ccalescence 
different from that of mere spatial adjacency. 

Still another shade of difference in the integration of culture appears 
when one 'observes, say, a part of a city where within the area of a few 
blocks one sees a conglomeration of late Gothic, Renaissance, and baroque 
buildings surrounded by the usual flat, two- or three-story box houses. 
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Compare with this the medieval parts of some European cities where 
everything in sight is Gothic, or a few blocks in the City of New York 
occupied entirely by skyscrapers* The difference is immediately evident. 
In the first case all the divergent architectural types are united only by 
spatial adjacency. Nothing consistent is easily perceptible in* their 
styles, not even that of the functional relationship of one building to 
another. They do not belong together. The styles are just accumulated 
in one area by the interplay of various accidental factors. They are not 
united either logically or functionally. The IJbildings of the inedieval 
city and the skyscraper area display both an inner consistency of style 
(logico-aesthetic unity), at least in its essential details, and a functional 
connection of the parts with one another. 

The preceding examples are taken from the realm of ^^materiaU’ cul- 
ture. Let us turn for further instances to ‘^immaterial’’ culture. Sup- 
pose we take, on the one hand, August Comte’s System of Positive Phi- 
losophy and, on the. other, one of the recent elementary texts in social 
problems. Putting aside the question as to whether or not this or that 
theory expounded in these works is true, throughout all the volumes of 
Comte there runs a unity*of fundamental principles which binds all the 
chapters logically. Without Comte’s law of the three states connected 
with his classification of sciences and principles of positive knowledge the 
chapters lose their chief meaning. The work is inwardly integrated by 
the logic of its main principles. In the text on social problems, however, 
usually one chapter treats of poverty, thf next of crime, the third of 
fascism or communism^ the next of case method, the next of religion, 
another of the city and the farmer. Something may be said on ecology ; 
ecology is perhaps followed by a chapter on the negro and race problems ; 
then all this farrago is further enriched by pages on the family and birth 
control, the League of Nations, and countless other subjects. When one 
tries to find out what unites all these topics, one often finds only the bind- 
ing of the book. They are connected neither logically nor functionally. 
The book has become a dumping place for a miscellaneous heap of topics, 
theories, ideas, and facts; their only connection is that of spatial 
adjacency. 

Take ^^furthef example from the field of music. Consider, say, the 
Gregorian chant or Mozart’s Concerto in G minor on the. one hand, and 
on the other, a musical composition of some Hollywood ^‘composer,” 
in which jazz iS interspersed with phrases stolen from Tschaikovsky, 
Wagner, Bizet, Handel, Haydn, Berlioz, Bach, and Stravinsky. The 
contrast is similar to j:hose already considered : one is a consistent, inte- 
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grated whole; the other is the ''dumping place of opposite and unre- 
lated fragments united on the pages of a manuscript or played in adjacent 
units of time. 

Enough of illustration. It has already sufficiently shown that there are 
various forms of integration which differ from one another fundamentally. 
Now we can attempt to order them anS to reduce their multiplicity to 
the simpler form of a few fundamental classes with an indication of the 
basis of integration in each class. 

III. Classification of the Main Forms of the Integration 
OF Culture Elements 

All the numerous interrelations of the various elements of culture can 
be reduced to four basic types: {i) /Spatial or Mechanical Adjacency ^ 
ranging from a loose and accidental concurrence of two or more cultural 
objects to a mechanical union of the elements into one structural unity 
(say, glued or cemented or sewn or tied together) ; {2)/Association Dm 
to an External Factor ; (3) Causal or Functional hitegration; (4) Internal 
or Logico-mcaniugful Unity. ^ 

A. Spatial or Mechanical Adjacency ^(CongeriesY. This means any 
/ conglomeration of cultural elements (objects, traifs, values, ideas) in a 
given area of social and physical space, with spatial or mechanical con- 
currence as the only bond of union/' A dump in which are fragments of a 
great variety of objects — pieces of paper, broken bottles, empty cans, 
fragments of clothing, discarded spoons, wire, garbage,' furniture, ashes, 
coal, tools — offers an example of such a combiiijftion. All these objects 
just drifted or were thrown together, and this is the only bond that unites 
them. An attic with its miscellaneous array of articles, from the ancient 
family album to the broken chair, is another example. The drawing 
room mentioned above, with its valuable but functionally or logically 
unrelated furnishings, is still another. The same can be said of the cases 
of the spatial conglomeration of various architectural styles and of the 
logically unrelated discussions of various social problems within the limits 
of one book. Two pieces of paper (say, a page from Plato’s Republic and 

^®The usual division of the elements of culture into ^Hraits/^ complexes/^ and unified* 
patterns^’ is quite relative: my element can be regarded in one case as a trait, in others 
as a complex or even a pattern. The same is true of the pattern and the complex. Therefore 
there is no need to follow this division here; especially since its bases are as yet unclear. 
It still must undergo a great deal of critical analysis before it can become a real tool for scien- 
tific study of cultural phenomena. The term “element*’ as used in the present context means 
a part of a given cultural conglomeration, no matter whether the part is a trait or complex 
or even a pattern. 
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the advertisement of an automobile company) glued together into one 
meaningless mechanical unity ; a piece of wood nailed to a remnant of a 
shoe without any meaning or function as an instrument for anything ; an 
Ionic or Corinthian column attached to a flat-roofed garage without 
architectural, aesthetic, or structural significance — these and hundreds of 
similar combinations are examples of the spatial and purely mechanical 
congeries of various cultural objects and values.^^ As a matter of fact, 
what/ anthropologists call a culture area is often nothing more than a 
spatial adjacency of the traits and complexes of the area in question./ 
The same is to be said of the culture complexes which Dixon calls acci- 
dental. At least the anthropologists themselves, talking of culture areas, 
have not been able to point out any either functional or inherent and 
logical j3ond between various complexes and traits found together within 
the area. This does not mean that, if proper search is made, such a bond 
will not in many cases be found. It means that, owing to the lack of a 
preliminary analysis of various forms of integration, many anthropologists 
and sociologists pay attention only to spatial and mechanical distribution, 
to whether it is concentric or eccentric, and to the frequency of occurrence 
of its elements; they s&mehow fqrget to analyze carefully the further 
bonds — functional^ logical — that may unite these traits. Is there 
such a further liaison ? What is its nature ? Not only with reference 
to primitive culture but even to modern culture such a search is often 
lacking. For instance, C. Wissler finds three dominant characteristics 
in our culture : /mechanical invention, mass education, and universal 
suffrage.^/ Let us grant that this is so. If, however, we ask, ^^Is the 
coexistence of these three complexes within the area of the United States 
merely a spatial congeries or is it something functionally or internally 
determined, so that the elements are inseparable we have virtually no 
answer. Even if a positive answer be hazarded, and we then ask, What 
unites these three complexes into one functional or logical unity ? ” we can 
be sure now of a complete silence. For when the problems themselves are 
ordinarily not raised, it is not strange that the answers should be passed 
by. The same question can be asked — and with no better expectation 

It may be conceded that the components of such a congeries did not drift together entisely 
without cause, BuJ:, as the causes are diverse and numerous, their total effect amounts to 
that of mere accident, as of an unforeseen crossing of twg or more unrelated causal series. 
Such accidental relations are fundamentally different from the cau^l in a proper sense. 
A. Cournot, Exposition de la theorie des chances et des prohahiliUs (Paris, 1843), p. 43. See 
also Borel, Le has and (Paris, 1914) ; A. Cournot, Traifede Venchainement des idics fondamentaks 
dans les sciences et dans Vhistoire (Paris, 1861) ; H. Poincar^, Science et mUhode (Paris, 1920), 
pp. 64 ff, ; A. A. Tschuproff, OcherU po teorii statisHki (St. Petersburg, 1909), chap. iii. 

Wissler, op, ciL, pp, ^ ff. 
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of results — about the other traits of American life which Wissler adds to 

these three: nationalism/® the veneration of the Bible (in connection 
with the whole problem of Euro-American culture), the sacred seventh 
day, the codification of law, militarism, and commercialism.^^ When, 
therefore, the author says that, as with any culture, that of the United 
States is “unique” and “typical” and represents a “unity,” these state- 
ments mean almost nothing, because even a dump is unique, is a spatial 
unity ; because, if all such accidental conglomerations are styled typical 
and unities, then everything in the world is typical and unified, and the 
terms become empty of meaning. To put the problem in another form, 
we may ask : Is the combination of traits — mechanical invention, 
mass education, universal suffrage, nationalism, militarism, the Bible, the 
sacred seventh day, commercialism — a mere accidental congeri^, or is 
it a deeper unity, where one part cannot be taken from the others and 
cannot exist apart from them? If the first, then any accumulation of 
contiguous elements of culture will be a culture area, unique, typical, 
united, integrated. In that case the enormous difference between func- 
tional or logical unity and merely accidental, mechanical, or spatial unity 
is denied, and into one class are put phenomena oT entirely different kinds. 
In that case, no difference will be recognized betweeq a haphazard pile of 
bricks and, say, a house ; between the parts of an automobile unassembled 
and the assembled automobile itself. Such an equalization of totally 
different classes of unity is evidently inadmissible. 

If, however, the answer to the question is that the above complex is 
functionally or inwardly united, then the author^has to show that we 
cannot find nationalism without the other traits; the Bible without 
mechanical inventions ; commercialism without mass education ; mass 
education without militarism ; universal suffrage without the Bible and 
nationalism and militarism ; and so on. Any attempt to prove all this 
will be a large order; neither Wissler nor anybody else is able to do it, 
because, as a matter of fact, each of these elements has existed and exists 
without many of the other elements of Wissler’s Euro-American complex. 
The complex is such that its elements are separable functionally and 
logically. Therefore it is not a functional or logical unity in the form in 
which it is put before us. To sum up : the author, like a great mahy other 
anthropologists, ended his' analysis where it should have begun. Thus 
many further statements of his about the unity, uniqueness, typicality, 
continuity, change, transformation, or span of life of cultural configura- 
tions become exceedingly vague and in part fallacious. Since different 

II. wjiia.,pp. ssff. 
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sorts of unity are lumped together without distinction, it is natural that 
the derivative concepts are also a kind of “hash” made out of funda- 
mentally different things. 

What is said of Wissler’s case can be said of many other similar studies. 
Most of them suffer. from the lack of distinction between purely ‘ spatial 
adjacency and functional or logico-intemal unity. 

For the time being we can move to the other types of integration. 

B. Indirect Association through a Common External Factor. A some- 
what greater unification occurs in such cases ^iiere two or more culture 
elements, spatially adjacent but with no functional or logical connection, 
are also/related to one another through the association of each with a 
common factor external to both or all of them./ In the northern part of 
Vologda province in North Russia, for example, the following culture 
elements exist together : vodka as a beverage, skis used by the peasants in 
the winter time, houses built out of heavy timber, large stoves for heating, 
felt winter boots, the gathering together during the winter evenings of the 
boys and girls in each of their houses in turn, the performance of plays, 
singing, and love making. None of these elements requires the others 
either logically or functionally. Vnodka as such does not require skis or 
felt boots; felt boots do not require a large stove or specific forms of 
winter-evening entertainment. But all of these traits are perceptibly 
connected with the climatic conditions of the area with its cold and its 
long winters. Each trait, through its connection with the climatic 
factor, is likewise affiliated indirectly wit^ the other traits. As a result 
we have a unification oj heterogeneous culture elements, not only spatially 
but also through their connection with one common external factor. 
That is the unification talked of by many sociological and anthropological 
integrators. When Wissler refers to the “tundra-mesa-jungle” cultures 
and the complexes and patterns of each of these types, he implies an inte- 
gration of this kind.^® When social geographers try to see the unity 
of the many cultural traits of a given area in terms of its geographic 
conditions, they are talking of the same type of integration. In fact all 
the theories which account either for the whole or for a part of the traits 
of a given culture through the geographic, the biological (heredity, race, 
selecticm5, or any similar factor outside of the culture itself are attempting 
nothing other than an integration of this kind.^® 

Ibid,, pp. 230 f . See also Wissler, The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America 
(New York, 1926). 

See my discussion of these theories in Contemporary Sociological Theories j chaps, i, ii, 
iii, iv, V, and, to some extent, vi and vii. 
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This kind of unity has something more of real integration than that of 
mere spatial adjacency. But it is still a very low and loose form of 
integration. A group of heterogeneous traits united only by an external 
factor does not possess inward cohesion / it is not impossible to replace 
any single trait by another which is quite different., provided only that 
the new trait meet the requirement of connection with the unifying 
external factor. Instead of vodka, whisky or rum could serve ; instead of 
skis, snowshoes could be used ; instead of a large stove made of bricks, a 
different kind of stove capable of heating the house well and keeping the 
heat for a long time would serve. Instead of plays and games during 
the winter evenings, bridge or dominoes or some other pastimes would be 
suitable. The parts are easily removed and easily replaced. A change 
in one such element does not require a change in the others. The remain- 
ing configuration of the culture would suffer little modification, since no 
direct functional or logical unity exists to begin with. 

C. Causal or Functional Integration. By this is meant/a combi- 
nation of cultural elements in which they compose one causal (functional) 
unity./ Usually, where the elements are “material,” functional unity is 
superimposed upon spatial adjacency and external association/but not 
every spatially adjacent or externally related combination will be a 
functionally integrated unity. The parts of an automobile spread over 
the floor of a factory or packed into one box before being assembled into 
one functional whole, the finished automobile, are a mere spatial array. 
When they are assembled int<j one whole, their combination becomes 
functional and operates so that every important part depends upon the 
others. The same can be said of the house in contradistinction to the 
sum of the materials of which it is built : stone, cement, bricks, timber, 
paint, nails, and so on. Dumped together in one yard these elements 
form a mere heap of contiguous parts. When the house is built, it is a 
structural and functional unity. The same situation is true of the essen- 
tial elements of various other “logical” (in Dixon’s terminology) culture 
complexes, like the “horse complex” or the “milk complex” or others. 

Similarly, causal or functional unity is likewise of a far higher degree of 
integration than that of a number of elements spatially adjacent but also 
related through a common external factor, /in a functional arfay as a 
rule the parts ape related to one another directly, or, if indirectly, by 
several internal “centers” which are closer to them in essential nature 
than would ‘be the case in a purely external integration.'! Kot every cell 
of an organism or bolt in a car is adjacent or directly related to all the other 
cells or parts. But all the cells are directly connected through the 
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nervous system, the blood circulation, and the organs, just as the bolts or 
other parts are united through the whole frame of the car, the electric 
system, and so on. And these unifying factors are all internal to the 
system itself. 

But the simple cases we have been considering are far from exhausting 
the problems of the functional integration of cultural elements. The 
field is infinitely larger and more important. In order to make this clear, 
a few diagnostic criteria of the functional relationship between the parts 
of a cultural configuration should be pointed tmt. Simply stated, they 
consist chiefly of th/ tangible^ noticeable^ testifiable,^^ direct interdependence 
{mutual or one-sided) of the variables or parts upon one another and upon the 
whole system, /if variation A is always followed by B (under the same 
conditions and in a large enough number of cases so that mere chance is 
eliminated), we say that they are functionally related. This means that 
^ any cultural synthesis is to be regarded as functional when^ on the one hand^ 
the elimination of one of its important elements perceptibly influences the 
rest of the synthesis in its functions {and usually in its structure) ; and when, 
on the other hand, the separate element, being transposed to a quite different 
combination, either cannot exist in it or has to undergo a profound modi- 
fication to become a ^part of it.^ Such is the symptomatic barometer of 
internal integration, a barometer which simply applies the principle of 
causality or functionalism to each case in question. 

One can now see the profound difference between mere spatial adjacency, 
between external unification, and the deeper synthesis of functional unity. 
A bolt or spring takeji from an unassembled pile of automobile parts 
does not modify the pile essentially ; removed from an assembled car, it 
may completely impede the performance of the car. Moreover, the bolt 
or spring itself does not change in significance when removed from a mis- 
cellaneous heap, but if it be detached from a machine in which it performs 
an essential function, it loses that function entirely Similarly, the 

20 “Tangible, noticeable, testifiable” because theoretically everything in this world is con- 
nected. But in some cases, for instance in the case of the sneezing of a native of the Trobriand 
Islands and the monetary policy of the United States, the liaison is so negligible that we 
cannot discover any functional connection between them. In other cases, for instance a 

• shot by ongman and the wound of another following the shot, the connection is evident and 
testifiable. • 

21 Already we note that statements like “the various traits of culfure are interdepend- 
ent,” “an innovation affects the entire culture,” “the interdependence of traits is a universal 
characteristic of cukure,” “when a new trait is added the entire culture is modified ” (W. D. 
Wallis, op, cit, pp. 1 1 - 2 1 ) — statements often repeated by anthropologists — overshoot the 
mark enormously. If there are purely spatial conglomerations of cultural elements — and 
we have seen and shall seeithat there are many — then the addition, subtraction, or modifica- 
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hearty lungs, head, or any other vital part of a biological organism cannot 
be removed without impairing the organism itself, nor can these organs 
be made to function outside of their organism as they functioned in it.-“ 
Let us now pass on to more complex examples. Can we take, say, the 
stock-market system of Wall Street from^ the moderji capitalistic type of 
economic organization and transpose it, say, to the society of the Tro- 
briands? The answer is that as soon as this is done, the capitalist system 
of economy here fails to function normally for lack of the stock market, 
while among the TrobriSiids, Wall Street does not have any chance to 
exist or survive generally in the form which it has in the United States. 
This means that the stock market is essentially a functional part of the 
American economic system. Suppose we should take the parliamentary- 
regime in its English form, together with the principles of contractual 
relations and of the equality of all citizens before the law, and the other 
democratic tenets of Victorian England, and transplant them in the 
Hindu caste society. The results would be similar ;//the democratic 
politico-juridical complex can hardly be grafted on the caste-society 
tree and yet retain the same form which it had ; it would either die or 
be changed enormously.// On the other hand, the rest of the Victorian 
democratic sociopolitical system could hardly function as it did without 
the aid of the transplanted parts of the complex. As a matter of fact, 
even in Continental European societies, where the configuration of cul- 
tural elements differs from that of England, though by less than does the 
Hindu, the parliamentary system has never functioned in the way in 
which it does in England. One has only to glance at the history of 
parliamentarism in Germany, Austria, Russia, or Italy to perceive the 
difference. The Gothic cathedral transplanted to the South Sea Islands 
would be an isolated monster there, devoid of its meaning as well as of 
its functions, though it was a necessary part of the medieval culture 
of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. The full evening dress of our 
society would seem grotesque to a native of the Fiji Islands ; and if in- 

tion of one or more elements may, and often does, not change anything in the rest of the 
array. The same Is to be said, as we shall sec, about a great many other fundamental state- 
irffents of the cultural sociologists and anthropologists. With a proper modification this 
applies also to cases of external unification, though in a smaller degree, 

^ It is to be noted that in an tnorganic mechanical system, like a machine, where one part 
may be replaced by another, for instance one bolt by another, the replacement must be 
Menikal m form with the replaced part. If it deviates essentially, it cannot be a substitute. 
In organic, p^chosocial, or functional cultural systems even such a replacement is ordinarily 
impossible or extremely difficult ; while in a purely spatial or even externally related combina- 
tion the exchange of one part for another is ordinarily easy even when the new part Is very 
diSterent from the oM, 
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troduced there, would lose its meaning and change its functions.. The 
Civil Code of Napoleon or the English Common Law system could, of 
course, be imposed upon Chinese, Hindu, or Siamese society; but the 
result would be either a profound transformation of the meaning and 
functions of these systems or their failure, or, as the case of the Fiji 
Islanders shows, the destruction of the native population. 

/ In brief, in any culture area there are always present in the totality of 
the traits, patterns, objects, and values of which it consists, complexes 
which represent a functional integration.^ A (?$iep change in, or the dis- 
appearance of, one of the important components tends to modify the 
rest of the complex ; while the components transplanted in a different 
configuration either do not survive or are profoundly changed or destroy 
the complex on which they are grafted. 

There is no need to stress the fact tYiz^t/the degree of functional unity or 
functional interdependence is everywhere not the same: 'it fluctuates from 
unity to unity / in some cases it is exceedingly close, in others looser, 
until finally it imperceptibly passes into either a mere external unity or 
even a mere spatial adjacency. 

In sociology and the social sciences there is a multitude of theories that 
attempt to describe .and interpret culture generally along the lines of 
functional unity. All the theories that take some specific variable inter- 
nal to a culture (whether it be modes of production, technique and 
invention, religion, morals, art and science, philosophy and forms of 
government) and try to explain’’ all or the majority of the other char- 
acteristics of the culture in question as a ^Tunction” or ^^superstructure” 
or effect ” of this variable : all such theories, as I have already suggested, 
assume the existence of a causal-functional integration between the 
parts. In other words, their promulgators appear to be partisans of the 
view of the functional unity of all culture elements.^^ Thus, when Karl 
Marx and other supporters of the economic interpretation of history 
attempt to explain all of culture as a mere superstructure of the economic 
factor, which changes as the economic situation changes, they assume 
that/culture is a functional unity where all the parts are hung upon 
the arc of economics, live one life with it, and change when it changes :/ 
•property jelatioMS, social and political organization, art, religion, science, 

23 See the treatment of these ideas in my Contemporary Sociological" Theories, especially 
the chapters devoted to the sociologistic and psychological schools. As a matter of fact 
the problem of the hxtegration of culture, which some of the anthropologists ha*ve considered 
as only recently raised, has been since time immemorial one of the central problems of social 
science generally and sociology in particular. The subsequent pages of this work make 
this clear. 
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law, morals, and the whole class of ideologies.** /This is true of any other 
“main-factor” theory, whether religious, scientific, or otherwise^ Like 
Marxism it also assumes that culture is a functional unity ; and that as 
soon as one discovers the leading factor through the study of its nature and 
changes, one is capable of understanding the entire culture, and of fore- 
casting the changes and fluctuations in afiy of its compartments.**’ More 
than this, almost all of the contemporary social scientists assume that 
culture is a functional unity. Through experiments, through statistical 
correlation, through observation, through the comparative historical 
method, through “case studies,” and through all the other possible 
methods, approaches, and techniques, they have been busy hunting for 
the causal-functional relationships, uniformities, and laws which sup- 
posedly exist between two or more culture variables./ If sometimes, to 
their regret, they do not find a high coefficient of correlation or some other 
patented guarantee of the existence of the functional relationship bet%veen 
various elements of culture, this means for most of them only that they 
started from a wrong end. It does not shake in any way their strong 
belief in the soundness of their theory. 

In view of the virtual unanimity gf opinion It is unnecessary to insist 
upon the existence of the causal-functional sort of integration as a form sui 
generis. But the application of the theory is to be somewhat moderated. 
We have seen and shall see that /rot all the components of any culture are 
linked together causally, but only a part of them/ In any culture there 
I are also spatial and external unities where no causal association in the 
[narrow sense can be found. And in many cultural complexes there arc 
“logico-meaningful ” unities, different from the causal-functional. There- 
fore it is fallacious to assume, as many causalists do, that every conglom- 
eration of cultural objects is a functional unity and that there must be a 
functional connection between all of the components. Such an exagger- 
ated belief in causal-functional integration is unwarranted and calls for 
sharp limitation. 

Let us now turn from these considerations to the fourth form of inte- 
gration with which we are to deal. 

D. Logico-meaningful Integration of Culture. Having beclouded 
the true nature of functional integration by being unable to 4istinguish 
its elements from those 6f spatial adjacency and external association in 
highly heterogeneous conglomerations of cultural elements, many inte- 
grators have also failed to see that above functional integration proper 

See my Contemporary Sociological Theories^ chap. x. 

^ For all these theories see ibid., passim. 
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there is an additional form of association quite different from it, and more 
different still from the spatial and external types of unification'. For 
lack of a better term, I style this /(he Logico-meaningful Integration of 
Culture./ This is integration in its supreme form. In what does it 
consist? What are jts qualities? Suppose we have before us the 
scattered pages of a great poem,*or of Kant^s Critique of Pure Reason, or 
fragments of the statue of Venus of Milo, or the scattered pages of the 
score of Beethoven’s Third Symphony. If we know the proper patterns of 
meaning and value, we can put these pages ^ parts together into a 
significant unity in which each page or fragment takes its proper place, 
acquires a meaning, and in which all together give the supremely inte- 
grated effect that was intended. I say “supremely integrated” because 
in such instances each part, when set in its designated position, is no 
longer noticeable as a part, but all the parts together form, as it were, a 
seamless garment. Their unification is far closer than that of mere 
functional association. The connection is similar in nature to that 
between the premises, “All human beings are mortal,” and “Socrates is a 
human being,” and the conclusion, “Ergo, Socrates is mortal.” Is this 
connection functional? TIardly, lyiless we broaden the meaning of 
functional to such aQ extent that it loses distinct meaning altogether. 
To say that the chapters of Kant’s Critique, or the head and the torso of 
the Venus of Milo, or the beginning and the end of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, or the foundation, flying buttresses, towers, 
and sculpture of the Cathedral of Chartres, or the first and the second 
parts of the Iliad — to say that the connection between these is functional 
or causal is to say something almost absurd and, at the same time, to omit 
the higher nature of their unity. 

Operationally, to use Professor Bridgman’s term, the procedure in- 
volved in this sort of integration is not unlike that ofy()utting into logical 
order the numerous meaningless fragments of a jigsaw puzzle./ The 
person attempting the solution has before him many variform pieces; 
triangles, squares, and others, of strange and fanciful design, all mixed 
together without significance. His task consists in putting them together 
in such a way that they will make a meaningful unity : a dog, a cow, a 
castle, g^iinan, ar landscape, or some other comprehensible whole. The 
fitting together of these fragments is not an integration^by mere spatial 
adjacency ; they were already adjacent when they lay in a heap on the 
table. Neither is it an integration through some external fp-ctor : one 
could hang the fragments on a single thread or put them into a box or 
glue them upon a sheet of paper or integrate them externally in many 
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different ways. The result would still be a senseless conglomeration. 
Nor is the procedure of putting them together functional or causal. One 
could proceed as much as one liked according to the inductive method of 
observing identity or difference or concomitant changes, and still, as 
long as one failed to seek and find the unifying meaning, one would not 
arrive at the solution. As a matter of fact no functional method is useful 
here. There is, strictly speaking, neither cause nor effect, neither variable 
nor function. None of the parts rules the others causally or functionally. 
The whole apparatus of, “the causal-functional procedure is simply inap- 
plicable to the problem. 

What must be used are/the logical laws of identity, contradiction, con- 
sistency ; and it is these laws of logic which must be employed to discover 
whether any synthesis is or is not logico-meaningful/ Side by side with 
such logical laws, in the narrow sense, the/Broader principles of “keeping,” 
of internal consistency^ must also be used to determine the existence of 
this higher unity, or the lack of it. These are the principles expressed in 
the terms “consistent style,” “consistent and harmonious whole,” in 
contradistinction to “inconsistent mingling of styles,” “hodgepodge,” 
“clashing” patterns or forms, and |hey appl}^ especially to the exami- 
nation of artistic creation.^® Many such superlative unities cannot be 
described in analytical verbal terms ; they are just felt as such, but this 
in no way makes their unity questionable. One cannot prove by mere 
words — no matter what they are — the inner consistency and supreme 
integration of the Cathedral of Chartres, or the Gregorian chant, or the 
musical compositions of Bach or Mozart or Beethoven, or the tragedies 
of Shakespeare, or the sculpture of Phidias, or the pictures of Diirer or 
Raphael or Rembrandt, or many other logico-meaningful unities. But 
not being completely describable in terms of language, their supreme 
unity is felt by competent persons as certainly as if they could be analyzed 

If tJae psychologists would say that such a sense or feeling of consistency and unity is a 
mere matter of association and the routine of perception, or is nothing but a conditioned 
response, my answer is simple. In most cases it is not such a simple phenomenon, but, 
granting for a moment that it is so, there still remains the fact that some creations, like those 
of 1?Mdlas or Bach or Dante or Homer, have been felt for numbers of generations as ** con- 
sistent unities,’* or ‘^consistent associations,” while millions of other sculptures, musical 
compositions, or poems have never been considered so faultlessly uipfied buti have been 
sensed as styleless, senseless, discordant, disjointed concoctions of forms, colors, Vords, or 
sounds. The diflermce between these two classes of ‘‘associations” still remains. Some 
associations are sensed as the supreme unities, others as concoctions. Some chains of reason- 
ing are ‘ ‘ felt ” as logical, others as Inconsistent. And this is what is important for my purposes. 
For the rest, I leave it to whosoever will to amuse himself “associationally,” “reflexologically,” 
“physiologically,” “endocrinoIogicaHy,” “psychoanalytically,” and in any other way in 
which he pleases, according to his sense or non-sense. It does no^ concern my point. 
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with mathematical or logical exactness. All such unities are covered 
here by the term logico-meaningful, though many are not logical unities 
in the formal sense of the word logic. 

A few concrete illustrations will make still clearer the nature of this 
sort of integration. Suppose we find side by side in some cultural con- 
glomeration highly developed ascetic-monastic life and a materialistic- 
Sensate philosophy. At once we feel that the two are inconsistent ; 
they do not belong together ; they do not make any sense ; their com- 
bination is not integrated in a logico-meaningful' <?mity. This conclusion 
will remain valid no matter how frequently such a coexistence of these 
two variables is found./ Asceticism and a purely idealistic philosophy of 
life, on the contrary, ao belong to each other logically. If we find to- 
gether in ^ given cultural area the strictest caste system and the equali- 
tarian ideology shared by all castes, it once again becomes evident that 
we are faced with inconsistency^^ These opposing elements, though they 
may form a spatial or some other form of congeries, cannot be integrated 
in a logico-meaningful unity. The case of the city, mentioned previously, 
with its conglomeration of Gothic, Renaissance, baroque, and 
types, is a further example of inconsistency, illustrating the lack of the 
logical integration of. architectural styles in a single area. /6nly if it is 
known that the planners of the city intended the styles to be as diverse as 
possible and so arranged them according to a definite principle of variety 
and diversity^ only in such a case could the area in question pretend to 
some degree of logico-meaningful association. But even then it would 
remain a logico-meaninj^ful integration of low order. When in a house 
fitted with gas and electric appliances for boiling water one finds, say, a 
Russian samovar regularly used for that purpose, the logical incom- 
patibility of the two elements of the configuration is evident. A society 
of multimillionaires who are simultaneously sincere partisans of the 
sacred right of private property and of the communist creed exhibits an 
utter lack of logico-meaningful integration of economic-cultural ideals. 
If we have a culture complex in which the main ethical mentality is 
hedonistic, while its influential literature is Holy Scripture and the 
lives of the saints; or vice versa, if we have a sex literature predom}- 
*nant ii\ & culture permeated with otherworldly, ascetic ideals and an 
absolutistic morality, we once again face a c&se of the, lack of logical 
integration. 

So much then, in a preliminary way, for the nature of logico-mean- 
ingful integration. But let us now go a little further in its analysis by 
confronting it directly with the fimctional type of association. 
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IV. LOGICO-MEANINGFtL INTEGRATION AND THE METHOD OF 

Its Study 

A. The causal-functional and the logico-meaningful methods of 
integration both act as^thc means of ordering mto com prehensihle systems 
the infinitely numerous and complex phenomena of the sociocultural world, ^ 
What we style the sociocultural world consists of endless millions of 
individual objects, events, processes, fragments, having an infinite number 
of forms, properties, and relationships.^^ With a proper modification 
we can .say of it what fe'^said of the whole universe: '^The universe is 
infinite: unbounded in space and time and infinitely complex. In its 
infinite complexity it cannot be known and understood through direct 
sensory perception.'' ^^It is absolutely impossible for the human mind 
to know the universe through considering separately all its singular 
forms.” Not only the whole universe but any small part of it cannot be 
known and grasped in all the complexity of its infinitely numerous and 
diverse separate forms, events, and elements If we had not had some 
means of ordering this infinity or of any small part of it, we should have 
been lost in chaos, and no comprehensible understanding of it would have 
been possible. 

The same is true of the sociocultural universe. /To our perception it 
also is given as a complicated and inexhaustible chaos of infinitely numer- 
ous and diverse fragments. The investigator of cultural and social 
phenomena stands in a position not unlike that of the man with the jig- 
saw puzzle. He has before hipa millions of sociocultural fragments, from 
the daily round of birth, death, marriage, divorce, bridge playing, elec- 
tioneering, lunch, friendship, quarreling, concerts, exhibitions of paintings, 
lectures on relativity, discussions in Congress, and acts of the Government, 
to religious movements, the Communist revolution, and the publication of 
the Pope's bull or the dictator's manifesto. Every copy of a newspaper 
gives us thousands of pieces of the most heterogeneous news — scattered 
pages, as it were, of the book of culture — as different from one another 
and as unrelated internally as they can be. Any large cultural configu- 
ration is made up of millions of such various fragments. None of us 
perceives directly the culture of any area as something whole which is 
bound compactly and comprehensively in a book, or packed in- a box, or 
depicted upon arsinglc canvas. At any moment, and even during the whole 
span of our life, we perceive mainly this infinity of individual fragments. 

^^Sce especially H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissensekafUkhen BegriffsMMtmg 
(Tubingen and Leipzig, 1902). 

Tsdiuproff, op, a/., p. i- Rickert, op, ciL^ p. 33, 


Tscliuproff, op. ciLj pp. t ff. 
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One of the main ways of ordering the chaos of the whole universe as 
well as of the cultural world is furnished bj^he causal-functional formulas 
of integration. They give us the patterns of uniformity /ihst are to be 
found in the relationships of a vast number of individual components of 
this infinite chaos. Ey means o^, these formulas we can reduce the chaos 
to a series of comprehensive systems, in which we are more easily oriented 
and which permit us to distinguish more important from less important 
aspects. Causal-functional formulas like the Newtonian Law of Gravi- 
tation sum up briefly a prodigious number of" separate relationships. 
They are like a beam of light that cuts across chaotic darkness through all 
its unlimited depths. This, with proper reservations, can be said of any 
causal formula. It achieves its purpose by establishing a uniformity of 
relationship between the variables under scrutiny. Through it a vast 
concurrence of fragmentary events, forms, objects, and relationships 
becomes a comprehensive whole. When the formula shows that the 
variables A and B — depression and birth rate, modes of production and 
ideological forms, isolation and suicide, urbanization and crime — are 
more or less uniformly associated with each other in the sense that 
B normally follows A or changes with A, this uniformity binds the 
variables together, introduces a readily understood causal order into 
disorder. 

Different in nature, but similar in function, is the role of the logico- 
meaningful method of ordering chaos. Here, however, the ordering element 
is not uniformity of relationship between the fragmentary variables, but 
identity of meaning or logical coalescence. Hidden behind the empirically 
different, seemingly unrelated fragments of the cultural complex lies an 
identity of meaning, which brings them together into consistent styles, 
typical forms, and significant patterns. If, therefore, uniformity of rela- 
tionship is the common denominator of causally united phenomena, in 
the logico-meaningful union it is identity of central meaning or idea. 

The procedure involved in arranging the scattered pages of a treatise 
or putting into a comprehensible unity the individually meaningless 
fragments of a jigsaw puzzle is, as we have seen, a concrete example of 
.such a logically meaningful ordering. Of course, if the sociocultural con- 
glomeratidin — th*e scattered pages or the fragments of the puzzle — do 
not belong together, the procedure is impossible. But this means only 
that where there is no factual logical unity in the cultural conglomeration 
’ one cannot find it ; and if one tries to impose it upon the mass, ‘one com- 
mits an error similar to that of finding or imposing a causal relationship 
where it does not exist. 
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We thus see that the ordering natures of the causal and of the logico- 
meaningful principle are different, but that their cognitive functions are 
similar : both serve the same purpose, each in its own way ; both sum up 
in their formulas large accumulations of events, objects, relationships; 
both connect into a unity chaotic masses of fragments. Both are neces- 
sary for a study of the sociocultural phenomena, each in its own field. 
Obviously, as we shall see in some detail, on the level of the logically 
integrated layers of culture the logico-meaningful method is much more 
important than the causal. 

Let us, therefore, continue the comparison of both methods, further 
defining the type of cultural complexes to which each applies, and the 
character of their resultant unifications. 

B. The causal method, especially in the natural sciences, obtains its 
formulas mainly through breaking up the complex phenomena into their 
simpler units ; and the more general the formula, the further the reduction 
of complex to simple, until ultimate simplicity — the atom, electron, 
proton — is reached. Studying the relationships between these simplest 
and therefore universal units and discovering the nature of their uni- 
formity, the causal method offers eo ipso formulas of uniformity which are 
also universal in their application. For, since all- the complex material 
systems are made up of the simple universal units, their uniformity 
becomes the pattern for all the more complex phenomena. These units 
are, as it were, the common denominator of all functional integration in 
the natural world. They are, so to speak, the “stuff” that permeates 
all complexes and makes them all causally related in the way in which the 
individual units are related to one another. 

In the logico-meaningful method of formulating the unifying principles, 
such a procedure is impossible. Despite the endless efforts of a legion of 
social scientists, simple social atoms or units have not been found, and 
cannot be found, so far as the logically integrated part of culture is con- 
cerned.®^ One cannot indicate what is the cultural atom in literature, 
painting, music, science, philosophy, architecture, or in any other similar 
compartment of culture. Instead, however, the logico-meaningful method 
has its own common denominator of all relevant phenomena ; it is the 
identity (or similarity) of central meaning, idea, or mental lias that permeates 
all the logically related fragments. Because of this all the fragments in 
question are identical or similar in their significance, all of them have the 
same common denominator, which binds them together,* conditions their 

See my discussion of the various mechanical theories as well as “organismic” theories in 

my Contemporary Sociological Theories, chaps, i and iv ei passitm 
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relationship, makes them a unity. In this sense identity of central prin- 
:iple, idea, or norm plays in the cultural world a role analogous to that 
the atom, proton, electron, or other ultimate unit universally common 
to all the material systems. 

C. The functional or causal connection of separate units is almost 
dways inferential and external ; ft rarely gives us an intimate or internal 
:omprehension of the connection. Through experimental or observa- 
tional or statistical manipulations we find that two variables, A and B, 
seem always to go together : they either coexist,* «r follow each other, or 
^ary together. But why they do so — why, for instance, the force of 
gravitation is in direct ratio to the mass and in inverse ratio to the square 
3f the distance ; why the volume of gas varies in inverse ratio to the 
pressure; why oxygen and 'hydrogen in certain conditions turn into 
E 2 O — we do not know. All we know is that within the limits of our 
perception they have usually done so, and that they will probably con- 
tinue to do so in the future. Beyond this externally observed connection, 
we do not have any intimate understanding of such associations. For 
example, if somebody could properly prove that the rate of divorce and 
the use of yellow leather sbbes always go together, rise and fall together, 
we should have to agrj^e that they were connected functionally, though 
we would not have the slightest understanding of why it is so. 

Different is the feeling we have in regard to logically integrated unities. 
The properly trained mind apprehends, feels, perceives, senses, and 
understands the supreme unity of Euclid's or Lobachevski's geometry of 
perfect mathematical deduction ; of Platonic metaphysics ; of Phidias's 
Athena ; of a suite or concerto by Bach ; of a Shakespeare drama ; of 
the architecture of the Parthenon or the Cathedral of Chartres. Such a 
mind comprehends their sublime unity internally, intimately; often 
feels it immediately and directly, senses it without any experimental or 
statistical manipulations and without indirect reasoning. It is given to 
such a mind axiomatically, so to speak, as the supreme certainty to 
which no inference can add anything. If by chance the torso of the 
Venus of Milo were found in one place and its head in another, when 
they were brought together their belonging to each other would be self- 
evident ; vdiile if to the head of the Venus were added, say, the body of 

It is trae that for their apprehension a talent and traiiiing are necessary, just as they are 
accessary for the discovery and apprehension of causal or functional liaisons. To an un- 
trained mind the causaj and incidental associations are about the same : such a mind does not 
make causal discoveries. So let this point not be invoked by the narrower-minded causalists 
as an objection either to the existence of or to the objectivity of apprehension of the logico- 
integrated unities. C/.M. Planck, Where Is Science Going? (New York, 1932), pp. xso”isi. 
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the Egyptian Sphinx or of Bernini’s St. Teresa, their heterogeneity would 
also appear at once. They just do not belong to each other. If in a 
manuscript of music supposedly by Bach there were found several bars 
similar, say, to the music of Honegger or Gershwin, a competent person 
w^oiild understand at once that they happened to be there by some mis- 
take. If in a volume containing several chapters of ‘Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason one found further chapters similar, say, to the writings of 
Dorothy Dix, their incongruousness would be immediately perceptible. 
In other words, the logico-meaningful unities are much more intimately 
comprehensible, more readily perceived, than are causal-functional 
unities.^'^ Common speech strikingly marks out the difference between 
the two types of integration. We employ the word ‘‘cause” for the 
causal-functional relationships; but for the higher unity of logic and 
meaning we use the word “reason” (“the cause of it,” “the reason of 
it,” or the raison d'etre). In this limited field we can say with Descartes, 
causa sive ratio^ or rather, ratio sive causa?^ 

D. The primary difference between the causal and logico-meaningful 
connection leads to a further derivative difference between them. The 
essentially external nature of the causal association in many cases pre- 
cludes our grasping the relationship between discrete variables in time or 
space. If variables A and B are not met with regularly, nor coexist, 
nor follow each other in immediate sequence, nor vary uniformly, such 
variables cannot be declared to be connected causally. Even if theoreti- 
cally such a causal chain exists between them (as is possible from the 
standpoint of “ singularistic causality”), it cminot be discovered and 
understood and, therefore, for the observer is practically nonexistent. 
Considerably different is the situation in regard to logico-meaningful 
connection. Theoretically (and not infrequently in fact) this sort of 
association is comprehensible even when the interrelated fragments are 

It is to the credit of W. Dilthey that he stressed especially strongly, though mainly 
psychologically, this difference. ‘*Die Natur erkliiren wir, das Seelenleben verstehen wir.” 
The purpose of the causal-natural sciences is to find the relationship between objects and 
variables (mischen dm Gegenstanden)^ while that of the Geistcnmsemchafl is an under- 
standing {das V&stchcn) of the objectivizations of life through the personal life experience of 
each who desires to understand. As such it gives direct and immediate comprehension. 
See W, Dilthey, EinldUmg in die Geiskswissenschaftm (Leipzig, 1883), Bk." f; also Der 
Atfban der gesclmktikheit Welt in der Geisteswissenschafkn) in Ahhandhmgen der Berliner 
Akadernkj pkihsopMsckAdstorische Klasse (1910), pp. 1-112, His world of the Zteeckzu* 
sammenhitfige is close to (but not identical with) what I call the world o!-the logico-meaningful 
integration of culture. In other respects there is a profound difference between Dilthey’s 
system and that developed in the present work. 

Descartes, (Euwesj ed. by Adam and Tannery (Paris, 1904I, Vol VII, p. 236# 
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met with at quite different periods, and in quite different places, and 
only once or a few times. Conversely, the mere fact of our regular obser- 
vation of the variables A and B in causal association does not necessarily 
force us to recognize that they are logically and meaningfully integrated. 

If one meets only once and only in one culture (say, the Egyptian) a 
belief in the hereafter, funeral rites, and the practice of mummifying the 
body, this one case is sufficient to establish the logical connection between 
these three elements. Or if one finds only once the association of a 
dominant philosophical materialism, the natu1?alistic style of painting, 
and the economic and mechanistic interpretation of history, this case is 
sufficient to make clear that they belong logically together, though on the 
basis of one case we cannot say anything of their causal connection. 
Contrariwise, a scientist could prove, on the basis of a large number of 
“cases,” that the variables A and B — say, the number of yellow leather 
shoes in use and the divorce rate — always vary together. And yet such 
an exceptionless causal association in no way forces us to conclude that 
the elements are united also logically and meaningfully. A competent 
person could listen as many times as you like to a musical composition 
where jazz and crooning are interspersed with bars from Tschaikovsky, 
Stravinsky, or Wagner. Any number of repetitions of these bars would 
not oblige him in any way to declare that such musical compositions are 
logical and consistent unities. Suppose we find a large number of houses 
in the classical style upon which is superimposed a Gothic tower. This 
does not prevent our declaring such houses architectural “hash.” For 
the same reason we wquld declare illogical the conclusion, “Socrates is 
immortal,” from the premises which should establish his mortality; or 
the answer, “Six,” to the question, “How much do two and two make?” 
There certainly must be causes for such illogicality ; but no matter how 
frequent such answers are or how many people make them, they still 
remain illogical. This shows once again that the causal and logical forms 
of connection are governed by entirely different principles. 

Now it frequently happens in fact, as will be shown in the subsequent 
parts of this work, that the presence of the logical connection between 
variables is accompanied by their causal cohesion. It thus comes about 
‘ that the 5iscov^y of a logico-meaningful relationship is often one of the 
best heuristic symptoms of a probable causal link: as well.. But not every 
causal association is followed necessarily by a logical connection. All the 
causal-functional connections in the field of the natural sciences, for 
example, and many in the field of human culture are free from additional 
logical bonds. And, this throws light on the mixture of different archi- 
1—4 
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tectural forms, opposing musical styles, disparate premises and con- 
clusions which were cited above as examples of alogical, nonlogical, anti 
illogical combinations which might yet be causally explicable.*^ 

E. Causal-functional connections vary so greatly in degree of in- 
tensity that we not only have cases in which we c^in be reasonably cer- 
tain of the causal nature of the association, but also others in which we 
are not certain whether the association is really causal or merely incidental 
{post hoc propter hoc and the like). Similarly, the closeness of logico- 
meaningful integration dso varies from the sublime unity to one barely 
perceptible and merging into the lower grades of association. The great- 
est values in all the important compartments of culture represent, as a 
rule, the logico-meaningful synthesis in its most intense form. A mere 
heaping-up of various bits of information, on the contrary, hardly ever 
has acquired the distinction of being considered a great scientific or philo- 
sophical contribution ; nor has a mere hodgepodge of various styles made 
great music, painting, or poetry. It is not incidental that the very term 
“eclectic” has a negative connotation, even in its application to sup- 
posedly impressive achievements in these fields of cultural creation. 

F. Causal integration, being external and inferential, exists sup- 
posedly in the inorganic, organic, and superorganic -worlds. The logico- 
meaningful unities can be looked for only in the field of the phenomena 
that involve human thought and imagination; that is, in the field of 
human culture, and there only in that part which is a result of the activity 
of the human mind, whether tJns activity is scientific, religious, artistic, 
philosoi>hical, moral, or technical.*® Meaningful q,7id logical integration by 
definition can only exist where there is mind and meaning. It cannot exist 
outside of this realm, though elsewhere there may be causal, external, or 
spatial unities. This means that in the lower levels of culture, if culture 
be understood in the broadest sense, that is, on the levels of the biosocial 
layer of sociocultural phenomena, we can hardly look for unities of this 

^ This means that, with the e^cception of the logically integrated part, culture is not so 
much nonlogical or illogical (as Pareto mistakenly claims) as alogical, being outside of the 
category of the logical or nonlogical. Tf the volume of gas is inversely proportional to the 
pressure, this causa! uniformity is neither logical nor noniogkaL The same is to be said of 
any causal relationship. On the other hand, Pareto greatly underestimated the extent of the 
logical aspects of the Graeco-Rwian and Western cultures. As we shall see, the highest 
layer of these cultures the logically integrated part of it- — was in fact far more extensive 
than he thought. 

If a thinker seeks this sort of integration for the entire cosmos, believing that it has an 
ijiteliigent plan and logico-meaningful unity, he assumes invariably the existence of a Supreme 
Mind which was its creator. But in this present work I am not concerned with such prob- 
lems ; my analysis is confined entirely to human culture. 
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kind, except in part where there is an indirect influence from the higher 
levels. In these inferior regions the causal and other looser relationships 
dominate. 

G. As a corollary to this statement it is to be pointed out that, since 
the highest values and complexes of values in any great culture belong to 
the class of the logico-meaningful unities, this level gives it its sociocultural 
and logico-meaningful individuality; its specific style; its physiognomy 
and personality. When we talk of the Greek culture of the fifth century 
B.c. as something peculiar, we do not mean prirflarily the enormous layer 
of traits that lies below the highest level ; it is of secondary importance 
that these Greeks performed their physiological needs : ate, slept, worked, 
loved, fought, and earned their means of subsistence. What we do mean 
first and most of all is the totality of the specific logico-meaningful systems 
created by their great men of genius — such men as Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Aeschylus, Pindar, Sophocles, Polygnotus, Socrates, and later, Plato. 
And this is true of any other culture or cultural period so far as its highest 
form of individuality is concerned. 

H. Causal relationships and the formulas which describe their 
uniformities vary widely in the extent of their applicability. Some have a 
very limited range of pertinence ; others are relevant to an infinitely great 
number of cases. Newton^s Law of Gravitation is more general, covers 
a much larger class of phenomena, than Kepler’s laws. As was previously 
pointed out, the greater the progressive reduction of phenomena from 
more complex to simpler, the broader be the applicability of the 
causal formula which expresses their relationship.^^ 

In a similar fashion the logico-meaningful principles of integration in 
the cultural world vary in range of applicability, beginning with the 
narrow principle which describes the coalescence of a few components of 
infrequent occurrence and in a limited cultural scheme — as, for example, 
the concurrence of images of anchor, dove, and olive branch in the frescoes 
of the Catacombs with the peculiar contents of the early Christian funeral 
prayer — and ending with the principle that explains and fits together 

Out of miliions of facts science chooses those “which can serve us many times,” says 
H. Poincj^Ke ; and ^ch facts permit the formation of causal formulas with the largest general 
relevance. The same idea is expressed by E, Mach in the statement that science concentrates 
its attention on “those elements that are the same, and amidst all multiplicity are ever 
present.’' When the uniformities in their relationships are understood, the “laws" which 
result become applicable to similar associations throughout the universe. See H. Poincar^, 
op, cit.f pp. 8 ff. and his DernUres pensBes (Paris, 1913), pp. ii ff. ; E. Mach, The Science of 
Mechanics (Cbicago, 1902), pp. 5 ff. and 77-78; A. Comte, System of Positive FoUty (London, 
1875), VoL I, pp, 18-21 and 343~34S* 
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millions, of cultural fragments of wide distribution in space and time. 
The hedonistic or utilitarian principle may give sense and unity to many 
scattered phenomena in a large cultural conglomeration, which includes 
such elements as large-scale kidnaping, “get-rich-quick” schemes, 
emphasis on the useful in arts and sciepce, “wine, women, and song” 
morality, and the philosophy of pragmatism with its utilitarian tenet to 
the effect that if the belief in God is useful, God exists ; if not, God does 
not exist. But there may be a still broader principle in which that of 
utilitarianism itself becoifies only one of the small subordinate fragments. 
In this sense we may speak of a long gradation of logico-raeaningful for- 
mulas from the very limited to the most general. 

But the process of arriving at the broadest logico-meaningful formulas 
differs fundamentally from that which applies to causal-functional 
associations. As has already been explained, we cannot break up com- 
plicated sociocultural accumulations into “atoms” as we can in the 
sciences, which have a causal unity. Instead, we must reverse the 
procedure and seek an all-embracing meaning which includes every 
individual element of the vast complex.^® 

I. From everything that has thas far been said, it follows that the 
investigation of each type of culture integration requires its own special 
procedure and brings about its characteristic results. A study of any 
purely spatial and mechanical congeries cannot give anythhig but a mere 

^ Since most of the social scientists of the last few decades have believed that there exists 
nothing beyond causal unities and the qausai method for the study of cultural phenonuuia, it 
is comprehensible why they have sought so assiduously for a single, ultimate social and 
cultural element; why even in the logically integrated part of culture they have attempted 
to distinguish the “simple’^ and the ‘^complex,’* the “elementary^* and the “compound," 
forms of relationship. The “atoms” of the mechanistic, and in part of the organismic, 
schools of sociology; the Spencerian and Durkheimian classifications of societies into the 
simple and compound (with the further complication of the double and triple compound) ; 
and hundreds of similar theories — these are the examples and products of this general line 
of attack. If the application of such a procedure to the causal layer of culture can be, at 
least theoretically, justified, it is a hopeless enterprise where the logico-meaningful layer is 
concerned. There is no “cultural atom,** no “simple,** no “elementary,” no “complex,” 
no “compound** form per se. The predominant opinion which assumes that the e!emcntar>' 
Is identical with “primitive,” and the complex with “advanced,** civilization is, in the main, 
an unsound beEef. Only in a purely conditional way is it possible sometimes to use these 
categories. This explains why all such efforts, when applied to the higher ieverxif^ culture, 
have not yielded anything but atrocities and, at the best, platitudes. A too! well fitted for 
causa! analysis is being employed in a field for which it is not suitable at all. For this prob- 
lem see F. Sorokin, “Remarks,** in Revue mkrmtional de soetdogie^ Vol. XLIII (March, 1935) ; 

G. L. Buprat; Iftiredudion d ruude de$ formes Mmeniaircs de la vie ^ocid/* Arckhes de 
sociologk^ series B, no. i, June, 1934; and the Proceedings of the XIP Congris de rinsliiut 
IniermUofud de Sociologies 1935, where this question was the main topic of discussion ; also 

H. Ricker t*s work quoted above. 
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descriptive catalogue of the parts. Since these are not united causally, no 
formula of causal uniformity, no causal or functional generalization, can 
be made for them. Where there is no causal relationship, there can be no 
causal law. This explains why most of the ethnographic and anthro- 
pological works dealing with primitive peoples are in fact — and must be 
— a mere cataloguelike description of religious, moral, family, economic, 
geographic, magical, and other fragments which represent the various 
aspects of such cultures. Since the culture complex of some of these 
tribes is at least in part a mere spatial congeries,*<»r an accumulation based 
on some entirely external factor; and since the investigators have not 
been able to seek properly — let alone grasp — either the causal or the 
logico-meaningful integrating principles in the “primitive ’’ cultures which 
are thus far only incompletely known, mere description — fanciful or 
accurate, as the case may be — has been and has had to be the only 
result of their study. Wherever we have to deal with purely spatial 
conglomerations, no other result is possible.^® If an overenthusiastic 
explorer attempts to insinuate a causal or logical integrating principle 
into such accumulations, he is adding something that does not exist in, 
and therefore distorts, the reality studied. 

In a study of cultural syntheses the parts of which are united causally or 
functionally^ the causal-functional method with its more or less general 
causal formulas provides the proper procedure. If in a given group of cul- 
tural objects, A, B, C, D . . . N, A is united functionally with C, and 
B with D, the formulas that describe such causal unions, being suited to 
the nature of the association, would apply to other such associations of 
A and C, B and D, no matter where or when they occur. 

Since social scientists, especially those of the nineteenth century, have 
believed that all the elements of culture are causally united, it has been 
consistent on their part to hold the discovery of a causal-functional 
uniformity of some kind, in the relationship of two or more sociocultural 
variables, to be the chief object of their study. They have therefore 
devoted the larger part of their energy to the discovery of the various 
formulas of causal or functional uniformity. The immense mass of 

It should be noted here that, since no broad culture is causally or logically integrated 
in its totality, histoi^ans who {as historians) attempt to deal with all its aspects are unable to 
provide a* thoroughgoing formula of uniformity, whether caudal or otherwise. Most historical 
works are merely catalogues of men, events, objects, values, organized •mechanically on the 
principles of time or space adjacency; and their inferences rarely have bearing beyond the 
specific area or group which they study. As providing causal or logical formulas of generaliza- 
tion, their value is virtually nil. Fortunately, however, a number of great historians some- 
times ceased to be historians and indulged in sociological and philosophical inquiries and in 
this way made great contiibutions to the field of causal and logical interpretation of culture. 
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theories of the existence of uniform relationships, whether positive or 
negative, between two or more social variables, beginning with the most 
minor — like that between the number of windows in a farmhouse and the 
number of toilet rooms with and without running water — and ending 
with the vast generalizations of the sociologistic, economic, racial, geo- 
graphic, psychological, and other schools of sociology and social science : 
all these are the product of the causal or functional study of sociocultural 
phenomena. Wherever in a sociocultural synthesis some elements are 
indeed united causally /-and where such unifications are correctly dis- 
covered, the attempts to apply causal formulas have been appropriate 
and have given valid results,^^ 

Finally, in the study of logico-meaningful relationships, the proper 
method is neither a mere concrete description nor a causal formula, but 
the appropriate unification of the fragments into a whole according to 
their logical significance or their logical cobelonging. Such a statement 
will naturally be questioned by all those who, champions of the causal- 
functional methods, hold to the saying, Vere scire id est per causam scire^ 
and maintain that there is no means for the scientific study of anything 
beyond the causal-functional analysis*. To many of them the claim that 
there is such a higher means sounds like bad metaphysics. And yet a 
slight concentration of thought is sufficient to make clear the validity of, 
even the logical necessity for, this claim. It is not necessary here to do 
more than recall briefly what has already been established about the 
nature of the logico-meaningfiil type of unity in contradistinction to that 
of the causal-functional form, or what was said the supreme forms of 
cultural creation to which this, and essentially only this, highest kind of 
integration applies. It is sufficient simply to state its existence and to 
insist on its difference in significance. 

The essence of the logico-meanmgful method of cognition is, as has already 
been mentioned^ in the finding of the central principle (the reason’’) which 
permeates all the components^ gives sense and significance to each of them^ and 
in this way makes cosmos of a chaos of uniniegrated fragments- If in a given 

See my Contemporary Socdologicd Theories ^ passim. 

Unfortunately many causalists did not realize that some sociocultwral conglomerations 
are purely spatial accumulations, and often looked for and *Tound^* causalities where none 
existed. This explains why such formulas are often unsound and why .sociology overflows 
with quasi-causal uniformities which cannot stand the slightest test. On the other hand, the 
causalists have also not realized that in many cultures there exists a Ia3?er of logically inte- 
grated systems which cannot be studied fruitfully by the causal method. We should not 
wonder, then, that they have either missed the specific nature of this layer entirely or, by trying 
to fit it into a causal formula, have produced something grotesquely unsound. 
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concurrence of cultural elements such unity exists, and if it is correctly 
discovered and the unifying principle accurately formulated, the formula 
is as important in its field from the cognitive standpoint as any causal 
formula in a case of causal coalescence. In one respect at least it is even 
more important : it is the only type of formula, and applies to the only 
sort of association, in which we* catch a glimpse of the inward nature of 
phenomenal unity. As everything that follows in the subsequent chap- 
ters of this work will be a systematic realization of these statements, it is 
unnecessary to try to present extensive proof Jiere. For the purposes 
of clarification a few examples will suflfice. Suppose, of two given cul- 
tural complexes, we find one through which, among countless other 
elements, runs the predominant thought that the true or ultimate reality 
is supersensory, that the reality detected by our organs of perception is 
illusory. Suppose, further, that in the second culture the current of 
thought is just the opposite : that the only reality is that of our organs of 
sensory perception. We now begin a series of logical deductions which 
runs something like this : If each of the two cultures is logically integrated 
to a substantial degree, we shall find the following characteristic details 
representing the dominaiit current ^n it. (I have intentionally enumer- 
ated variables taken from the different compartments of culture.) 


First Culture 

Dominance of 
Rationalism, Mysticism 
Idealism 
Eternalism 
Indeterminism 
Realism 

Sociological Universalism 
The Conception of Corporation or 
Juridical Personality as a Primary 
Reality 

Ethics of Absolute Principles 

Few Discoveries in the Natural Sci- 
ences and Few Inventions 
Static Character of Social Life with a 
Slow Rate of Change 
Ideational Style of Painting 
Scripture as the Main Form of Lit- 
erature 

Pure or Diluted Theocracy 
‘‘Expiation” as the Basic Principle of 
Punishment and of Criminal Law 


Second Culture 
Dominance of 
Empiricism 
Materialism 
Temporaiism 
Determinism 
Nominalism 
Sociological Singularism 
The Conception of Corporation or 
Juridical Personality as an Expedi- 
ent Fiction 

Ethics of Happiness (Hedonism, Utili- 
tarianism, Eudaemonism) 

Many Discoveries and Inventions 

Dynamic Character of Social Life with 
a Rapid Rate of Change 
Visual Style of Painting 
Secular Realism and Naturalism in 
Literature, with Sensualism and even 
Sexualism 

Pure or Diluted Secular Power 
“Adjustment,” Re-education Mixed 
with Extermination of the “Unad- 
justed” and “Socially Dangerous” 
Persons. 
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We shall find these variables because each of them is connected logically 
with the dominant attitude toward the nature of ultimate reality. All 
the traits of the first culture follow logically from the principle that reality 
is supersensory ; all the traits of the second culture follow from the belief 
that reality is sensory. 

Thus, the distinguishing of one variable of a culture enables us to con- 
struct logically a large network of connections with many of its other 
variables ; to forecast what will be the nature of each of these variables 
if the culture is logically.' intc grated ; and, in this way, to comprehend 
quickly the enormous diversity of its traits, qualities, quantities, in one 
united and all-embracing system. Each of the variables, including the 
most detailed elements of such a culture, becomes an orderly part of one 
logically meaningful treatise, so to speak, where each page contributes 
to the sense of the others. In this way the logico-meaningful method 
catches in its net countless sociocultural details which cannot be caught by 
the causal net : even the few variables listed above are so diverse, and 
their association, whether in positive or negative fashion, is met with so 
rarely, that there is almost no possibility even of guessing, and still less of 
judging, whether or not they are caqpally united. Since they cannot be 
studied under “experimental” conditions, that is, under conditions where 
all the factors except the variable under scrutiny remain constant, and 
since the number of the occurrences of these variables in association is so 
small that no statistical or any other causal technique can be applied to it, 
the causal method is not adequate as a test of the nature of their union. 
More than this, if we could not grasp their logical relationship by the 
logical method, we would not even be able to guess that all this seeming 
diversity could have any orderly pattern of relationship whatsoever, nor 
that such a pattern should be expected if the cultural configurations in 
which the variables occur are at all logical.® 

Now, when the two sets of deductions have been made and the 
series of expected patterns formulated, there remains the second step, 
namely, the application of the proper set of formulas to a specific culture 
in order to find out whether or not it is logically integrated. If we dis- 
cover that this culture does contain the appropriate body of traits and 
variables, by one stroke we obtain several important cognitiv? results : 
(i) a highly intimate and certain understanding of many of the impor- 

From this one can see that the logico-meaningful method is cssenfially similar to the 
mathematical, both being first of all logical reasoning but with the difference that mathe- 
matical reasoning operates with quantities and number, while logical reasoning has to deal 
here mainly with qualities. 
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tant aspects of the culture ; (2) an insight into the nature and workings 
of most of its significant components; (3) a knowledge of the spectrum 
of its dominant mentality ; (4) a comprehensive grasp of the very com- 
plex network of relationships between many of its traits which otherwise 
would escape us ; and (5) an answer to the question as to whether or 
not, and to what extent and in wnat parts, the culture is indeed logically 
integrated. 

If it happens that, in such a study, we find that the expected variables 
do not occur in the culture under consideration*;» that the nature of its 
combination of traits tends to take a direction quite opposite to or different 
from what it should be logically, we still gain information of the first 
importance. We know, for example : (i) that the given culture is not 
logically integrated ; (2) that, if it is not integrated, it is mainly alogical 
or nonlogical (a diagnosis of not a little significance, considering all the 
fuss which many followers of Pareto are making of his '^discovery,” as 
old as history of human thought, that the beliefs and activities of man 
and that social systems are mainly nonlogical or illogical) ; (3) possibly 
to what extent and in what parts it is alogical and nonlogical; and 
(4) that we may now exjJect more fruitful results in our study of this 
culture if we give up entirely the logico-meaningful procedure and employ 
instead causal, external, or spatial formulas. 

Such, in brief, are the nature and the possible results of the logico- 
meaningful method of study 

J. If the fruitfulness of this method depends upon the discovery of 
the unifying principle th^t permeates a large or small portion of the com- 
ponents of a given cultural synthesis, the questions now arise : How can 
such a principle he discovered ? W hat are the guarantees that it is an adequate 
principle and not the mere phantasy of a speculative^^ mind superimposed 
upon a reality in which it does not actually occur ? If different investigators 
offer quite different principles^ how can it he ascertained which of them is 
valid j which not, or which is more valid than the others ? 

The first question is almost superfluous. As is true also of scientific or 
causal investigation, the principle may be suggested by observation, 
statistical study, meditation, logical analysis, even by dreaming and by 
‘what is .called mere chance,’’ or ^^ntuition.” All of these ways, alone 

It should be noted that in this work the logico-meaningful method of study is applied 
in detail to the Grgek, Graeco-Roman, and general Western cultures from approximately 
600 B.c. to A.D. 1920, and, more cursorily, to the Egyptian, Hindu (Brahmanic); and Chinese 
(Confucian and Taoist). For the moment it must sufifice to say that these cultures show 
logical integration to a lar^e extent in their “higher” layers. 
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or in various combinations/ have been operative in the first stages of most 
scientific discovery. 

More important is the question : How can it be ascertained that a given 
principle of logical integration is valid ? Do we know that it is not imposed 
artificially upon the reality; but, like a law in the natural sciences, 
represents a formula which describes adequately and without distortion, 
and in process of description unifies or ‘‘explains/' many separate phe- 
nomena which otherwise would remain disjecta membra, fragmentary and 
meaningless? How, iu^brief, can we be certain that the principle corre- 
sponds to the reality? The answer is that the criteria of validity are 
virtually the same as for any scientific law. First of all, the principle 
must by nature be logical ; and second, it must stand successfully the 
test of the “relevant facts/' that is, it must fit and represent them. 

The first standard is self-explanatory and needs no further discussion. 
The second calls for a few notes. The point here is that in the field of 
sociocultural phenomena as in almost any other field, one can construct 
about the same set of phenomena not one but several theories, each of 
which may be logically impeccable. Which of these rivals is the best 
is decided by the testimony of the relevant •^facts. When we try with 
this evidence to check the validity of all the principles set .up, some will 
show themselves to be unsound almost at once. Others will be generally 
relevant. But the more deeply and more carefully we probe them, the 
further will proceed the progressive separation of the more adequate from 
the less. 

Suppose that the applicatfon of a theory to a given culture results in 
our finding that the combination of its components runs contrary in 
nature to the implications of the principle. In that case there are two 
possibilities open to us : either to conclude that the culture is not inte- 
grated logically, with all the consequences that follow from this ; or to 
suspend judgment and, asking whether perhaps the principle itself is 
wrongly chosen, to try to find another principle which may fit the facts 
better. If we consider the enormous difficulty of finding the right prin- 
ciple — a difficulty which seems the greater by comparison with the same 
problem in the field of causal relationships^'^ — the second course will 
appear the more reasonable. Before declaring a given culture: nonlogical 

For this, see especially A. Tschuproff^s work, where he shows with great clarity how 
difficult it is to discover the real nature of a causal connection, and how great is the danger 
of our making the gross error of taking for a causal factor a variable, wjhich is almost always 
present but which nevertheless has no causal relationship with the ‘'function or “effect'’ 
under investigation. The history of the natural sciences, not to mention the social sciences, 
is full of cases of such “mistaken identity.” 
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or alogical, one has to experiment with as many principles as will fit any 
of the relevant facts at all.^® At this stage we may have a number of such 
theories, all of them varying more or less from one another. Now we must 
proceed with a progressive elimination of those among them which fit 
the fewest facts. For example, we may have a principle, A, which fits the 
sets of phenomena, A, B, C, but does not fit D, E, F, and is contradicted 
by M. We may have also a second principle, B, which fits A, B, C, D, E, 
does not fit F, and is contradicted by N. A third principle, C, which we 
likewise formulate, may, on the other hand, fit air these sets of phenomena 
from A to F, and be contradicted neither by M nor by N, nor by any other 
set, and besides fit the additional groups, G, J, S, P, X, Y. Evidently, of 
these theories the last, if logically as impeccable as the others, is the most 
valid. 

Here the comparative value of the principles is decided by the same 
criteria as those used in the natural sciences. Of several rival theories, that 
theory is best which describes the field of the phenomena in question most 
accurately and embraces in its description the largest number of phenomena. 
For these reasons the Copernican system is better than the Ptolemaic, 
Newton^s laws than Kepler^s. Similarly, in the realm of sociocultural 
phenomena, where several different principles of integration may be 
formulated, some may be more correct and more broadly applicable than 
others. Some, for example, may fit only a limited set of phenomena, 
while others will apply to several sets. But one will stand forth as giving 
the most satisfactory meaning to the larger part of the elements. And 
this is the theory we mugt choose. 

Thus we may have a gradation of various theories from the standpoint 
of their cognitive value. The theory which would fit all the facts would 
be perfect. But such a theory could hardly be formulated in fact, because 
it presupposes complete information about realms of which our knowledge 
can, at best, be only a more or less accurate approximation. 

In explaining the process of fitting the facts,’’ we may draw again on 
the analogy of the jigsaw puzzle. In attempting to solve the puzzle, one 
may make several guesses, each of which is logically irreproachable, as to 
^what the figure is going to be. When, however, one begins to test the 
guesses the fsects, that is, begins under the guidance of each guess in 
turn to put the fragments into order, one soon sees that they do not fit 
according to the principle. Step by step several guesses are eliminated 

45 As a matter of fact, if no cultures are completely integrated logically, hardly any are 
absolutely alogical or nonlogical. Therefore, with the proper efforts a principle can be found 
that unifies at least a small part of the components of any culture. 
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until the correct one appears and turns a confused heap of fragments into 
a comprehensive unity. The same procedure is used in testing each 
integrative principle by the facts which it attempts to unite. From this 
the most exacting thinker in the natural sciences can see that the nature of 
logical integration is in no way more metaphysical or speculative than 
the most rigorously controlled generalization in his field. 

These remarks clarify sufficiently the nature of the logico-meaningful 
form of integration, the situations in which it is relevant, and the methods 
of its application. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the method is not new : it has been 
used, and used effectively, by the great social thinkers of the remote, as 
well as the more recent, past. Only in the second part of the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of the twentieth, when the social sciences 
began thoughtlessly to imitate the natural, and the natural became 
particularly “causaF^ (at least in their aspirations), was the method 
neglected and even branded by the less discerning among the causalists as 

metaphysical,’’ “ subjective,” and the like. Plato and Aristotle’s niethod 
of analysis of the fundamental forms of political and social regimes, 
and of the mentality and psychosocial variaBles of each, is, first of all, 
logico-meaningful. And this is true of such other great social thinkers as 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Albcrtus Magnus, Ibn-Khaldun, J. B. Vico, Montes- 
quieu, Machiavelli (in the Discourses), and, in modern times, the very 
high priests of scientific positivism and causalism, Spencer and August 
Comte. Most of their important contributions, often even contrary to 
their express declarations, have been the result not of a causal study but of 
the conscious or unconscious use of the logico-meaningful. Even such 
supposed empiricists, causalists, and functionalists as Durkheim (par- 
ticularly in Ms Division du travail social and his Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life) and Pareto (whose works after some twenty-five years have 
finally reached America at the moment when their significance is definitely 
on the decline) use, contrary to their intention, not a causal method but 
first and foremost an imperfect form of the logico-meaningful method.^^ 

Especially curious is the case with Pareto. In .spite of his indefatigable insistence on the 
logico-experimcntal as the only method in sociology, he uses in fact method neither very 
logical nor especially experimental nor particularly causal or functional All Rlsf main con- 
cepts and theories ^equilibrium, residue, derivation, his classification of residues, the rentier! 
and speculatori types, and so on) are in ail their aspects logico-meaningful through and 
through ; only the corresponding method is applied by him in its poorest form, a weakness 
which results from Ms empiricist and positivistic obsession to create a scientific sociology 
by a mere aping of the methods, concepts, and framework of reference of the natural, and 
especially of physico-chemical, sciences. 
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The same can be said of other social scientists. Whenever the« theo- 
reticians in the various fields of the social sciences have discussed 
the branches with which they are concerned — whether it involves con- 
sideration of the monarchical and republican forms of government; 
totemic and national society ; th# natural, money, and credit economy ; 
the theological, metaphysical, and positive types of social mentality; 
mechanistic and organic solidarity as the bases of society ; Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft; opposition of capitalist and communist ; the culture of 
East and West; the Greek and ^'Faustian” forms of culture; the caste, 
feudal, city-state, and modern national and international society ; or the 
extrovert and introvert types of personality — they have in fact at- 
tempted to apply, whether well or ill, what is styled here the principle 
of logico-meaningful integration. This is generally true of nearly every 
case where the procedure is based on the establishment of a type, norm, or 
ideal.^^ 

K. In the light of all this it is peculiar that the cultural anthropolo- 
gists, who have recently rather monopolized the study of culture, have 
failed, with few exceptions^ to formulate clearly the principles of logical 
integration. Using the principles unconsciously (as they do when they 
talk of the totemic and other types of primitive society), in their deliber- 
ate efforts, they have concentrated mainly upon the purely spatial and 
external forms of integration (for example, a study of the cultural traits 
from the point of view of their area of occurrence and the frequency of 
their distribution), supplemented occasionaJty by the functional. Only 
rarely has the logical me^!hod been tried deliberately, and even then with 
not very great skill. 

Two recent examples will serve to illustrate this unskillful use. The 
first is offered by Professor Sapir, the second by Dr. Benedict. Sapir 
tries to distinguish the genuine” culture from the ^^spurious.” 

The genuine culture [he writes] is not of necessity high or low ; it is merely 

inherently harmonious, balanced, self -satisfactory. ... It is ... a culture 

in which nothing is spiritually meaningless, in which no important part of the 

general functioning brings with it a sense of frustration, of misdirected or un- 

♦§ympathetic effort. It is not a spiritual hybrid of contradictory patches.*^® 

* • 

In brief, it is a culture in which the parts are meaningfully unified. 
The “spurious” culture, on the contrary, is that which does not have this 
organic synthesis; From the characterization of the genuine c^ture one 

Most of these studies have, however, been badly done. See my Conteinpomry Socio- 
logical Theories y pp. 719-724, where this point is discussed more extensively. 

^ Sapir, op. ciL^ VoL XMX, p. 410. 
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can easily see that by it Professor Sapir means neither a spatial nor an 
external accumulation, nor even a functionally united congeries, but 
something near to what I call logically integrated culture. Unfortu- 
nately, in his detailed characterization Sapir’s concept of the logically 
integrated culture is marred by its partial identification with the idealized 
culture of the type which he finds most attractive.^^^ We may disregard 
this defect and give credit to the author for his groping for something 
which is of the first importance, even though he has not as yet seen it 
clearly. Now, however, we ask the question : What is the specific logical 
principle which Sapir applies to cultures in order to find out whether they 
are genuine or not ? ” We see at once the limits of his method. He does 
not have any really significant and systematically applied key principles. 
All his attempts to find such keys are virtual failures. We read that the 
supposed key of the French culture is clarity, lucid systematization, 
balance, care in choice of means, and a good taste. The key to the 
Russian culture is 

the tendency of the Russian to see and think of human beings not as repre- 
sentatives of types, not as creatures that appear' eternally clothed in the gar- 
ments of civilization, but as stark human beings existing primarily in and for 
themselves, only secondarily for the sake of civilization."'^ 

All this perhaps sounds romantic’^ but it is neither clear nor united 
and is factually wrong. First of all, in the French case not one but several 
keys fit the same door; clarity is not the same thing as balance or 
systematization or good taste or care in chwee of means. Such an 
array of traits is nothing but a hodgepodge. Second, the integration is 
superficial and journalistic; it does not give the slightest idea of the 
content of French culture, its meaning, its real physiognomy. The 
physiognomy of a dog, a bird, a fish, a man, may all be ^Tucid’^ and 
^^clear ; nevertheless they are very different from one another. Sapir’s 
characterization is just what one may expect to hear from the summer 
tourist. Even if the traits are accurate they integrate at the best the 
mere formal surface of the phenomena of the French culture. They do 
not give any ^^key^^ to its science and philosophy, religion and ethics, 
art and law, economics and politics. 

This mixture of logical integration with the idealization of the culture which meets 
one*s taste is clear even from the brief passage quoted, with its partisan adjectives and phrases, 
harmonious/* ^^unsympathetic effort*’ ; and this is true of the entire study. Sapir’s “genu- 
ine” culture is the culture which he likes, and all the cultures which he dislikes are “spurious.” 

Sapir, dtJi p. 407 * 

pp. 407“4 o8. 
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In the case of Russia only one, but that the most ‘‘significant/’ prin- 
ciple is indicated: the principle of the “stark human beings/’ of the 
famous and mysterious dme Slave ^ as all the jani tresses in Paris call it. 
Evidence? Practically none, except indefinite references to Tolstoi, 
Dostoevsky, Gorki, Chekhov, Turgenev, with a little Moussorgsky and 
Tschaikovsky. 

This is surely not a broad enough basis for generalization on the whole 
of Russian culture. If only the author had asked himself how this 
Russian was able to create one of the vastest of empires, occupying about 
one-sixth of the planet, he would probably never have set down the key 
principle which he offers as the open-sesame of the entire civilization. 
Moreover, Sapir’s key really does not tell us anything about the character 
of Russian science, philosophy, religion, art, or literature, or of its forms 
of social, political, economic, and other organizations. The same is true 
even 'of his key to the culture of the “typical American Indian tribe,” 
his great knowledge of which should have given his words special 
authority.®^ 

To sum up ; Professor Sapir is on the right track in his search for what I 
style the logical form of culture integration, but he fails, partly because he 
does not have a clear idea of the true nature of logical integration or of 
how to find a logico-meaningful key principle and apply it to and test it 
by the relevant facts. 

With slight modification the same can be said of Dr. Benedict’s effort. 
She also tries to integrate the cultures which^she studies in a way which 
approaches logical integrcjtion. But when she seeks to unify in this 

Sapir's subsequent discussion pf civilization and of culture, art, and so on is rather naive. 
Here we find the usual error committed by modern anthropologists when they discuss “com- 
plex^’ civilizations. Accustomed to dealing with the ‘‘recordless” primitive societies and 
cultures, they consciously or unconsciously apply the “timeless” typology — which is wrong 
even in application to the primitive societies — to the cultures whose history and profound 
changes are known to us. To talk of them, regardless of time and period, as of something 
which remains the same throughout the centuries is unsound. But this is what is done almost 
all the time by the anthropologists who indulge in such characterizations of the “historical” 
cultures. For instance, we read in Wissler, op. cit., pp. 233 ff. : “Oriental art is highly con- 
ventionalized and does not strive to be realistic, while Occidental work approaches exactness 
imreproduction.” If the author had taken Occidental art, say, before the fifteenth century, 
he "would hay e 'seen that it was highly conventionalized, as much as any Oriental art at 
any period. And vice versa, the art of some of the Oriental countries at spme periods was 
as realistic as the Occidental art of the last four centuries. What Wissler says further about 
Occidental and Oriental music, the “fi^owing bowl,” and so on, is still more fallacious. The 
main source of the errdr is, besides incomplete knowledge of these subjects, the application 
of the timeless categories to the historical and changing cultures of which we have records 
which show the change. In a less degree the same mistake is made by Sapir and others 
when they talk of the modern "Culture. 
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fashion a number of “ preliterate cultures (the Zuni, the Dobu, and that 
of the tribes of the northwest coast of America) , she also fails. For 
instance, we are shown that among the Zuhi there exist a distrust of 
individualism, sobriety and inoffensiveness, ritualism, imitative magic, 
a highly developed priesthood togethei; with theocracy, the blood-relation- 
ship group, property tabu, and certain specified forms of family relation- 
ship, marriage, household economy, and so Granted that the 

description is accurate, it is not sufficiently discriminating to enable us 
to decide whether in^these combinations we have logical or functional 
unity, or purely spatial adjacency, or accumulation affected by an external 
factor. Even her invocation of the Nietzschean ‘‘ key to the Dionysian 

See R. Benedict, op. cU.^ chap. iv. 

The same is true of the other two tribes described in the work. The author, as we shall 
see, tries to show that these cultures are functionally integrated, but the procedure of the 
integration which she follows is not so much functional as logical. The same is to be said 
of Wissler’s treatment of the main traits of the modern American culture mentioned before. 

A similar failure to distinguish the spatial, e.xtcrnal, functional, and the logico-meaningful 
forms of culture integration, plus a lac'k of clear understanding of the necessity of some unify- 
ing principle in logico-meaningful integration, is quite noticeable, especially in the methodo- 
logical formulation of functionalism by A. R, Radclitfe- Brown. Putting aside his unen- 
lightening organismic analogies, wc turn to his definition of functional relationships : “Func- 
tion is the contribution whit'h a partial activity makes to the total activity of which it is a part. 
The function of a particular social usage is the contribution it makes to the total social system. 
. . , Such a view implies that a social system (the total structure and the totality of 
usages in which this structure appears and on which it depends for its continued existence) has 
a certain kind of unity, w’hich wc may speak of as a functional unity. , . . We may define 
it as a condition in which all parts of the social system work together with a suftlcient degree 
of harmony or internal consistency, /.c., without producing persistent which can 

neither be resolved nor regulated. . . Here, as well as m other similar statements of his, 
there is present a mixture of all the main forms of integration, of the spatial, functional, ami 
logico-meaningful connections. If by functional he means the causal-functional connections 
of tlie parts of a given cultural conglomeration, then it is hard to talk of such connections in 
terms of harmony and disharmony, of inner consistency and inconsistency, because causal 
relationships are neither harmonious nor disharmonious, neither consistent nor inconsistent. 
They are simply either causal or not. The relationship between the volume of gas and the 
pressure is neither harmonious nor disharmonious, consistent nor inconsistent. It is simply 
causal. The terms harmonious and the like are suitable as indications of the existence of 
a iogico-meaningful relationship between the parts. But the author nowhere formulates 
such relationships and talks of functionalism in the sense of causal functionalism. On the 
other hand, taking his definition of functionalism, one cannot separate a mere spatial congeries 
from causal-functional unity. Any part of any spatial congeries contributv-s something to 
the whole of which it is a p^rt. This, however, doc.s not mean that it is functionally con- 
nected with the rest of the congeries. Though the distinguished author seems to admit the 
existence of such accumulations, saying that “not everything in the life of community has 
a functioa^^ (an awkward expression I), nevertheless, he nowhere attempt.s to give any inkling 
as to how we are to distinguish a congeries from a causal-functional unity. In brief, in his 
words “function and “functionalism^^ he includes a great many different things, from the 
biological meaning of the terms in the connotation function-organ, to the fusion of spatial, 
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and Apollonian types of culture (this actually refers to music in Nietzsche) 
does not help much. What she really gives us is not a key to the cultures 
studied but an empirical description of them, in which are put side by 
side traits and complexes the logical or causal relationship of which, one to 
the other, remains unilluminated^ by the juxtaposition. The application 
of Nietzsche^s categories does not improve the situation — rather makes 
it worse, because the meaning given to the terms Apollonian and Diony- 
sian is somewhat different from that which Nietzsche gave to them; 
because the categories are not naturally applicable to the situation, but 
represent an artificial imposition upon cultures which have little to do 
with them ; and, finally, because some of the cultures with which Dr. 
Benedict deals in any case have a very small degree of logical integration.^^ 

Thus, from these examples we perceive that some modern anthropolo- 
gists have at last begun to search for logico-meaningful principles with 
which to explain certain cultures. Up to now their efforts have yielded 
few results, and for not unfathomable reasons. As we shall see, even in 
the comparatively highly integrated cultures logical synthesis takes place 
only among part of their elements. Therefore, so far as the primitive 
cultures are concerned, we must expect even a lesser degree of logical 
integration. At best, only a relatively small part of their traits would 
show such coalescence ; yet, in order to understand even this portion of 
the culture we must discover a key which is neither haphazard nor based 
upon journalistic observations. Here, as anywhere in science, keys are 
not found by everybody, nor even by every serious specialist, without 
concentrated and systegi^-tic thought, meticulous labor, and — luck. 
These examples likewise offer further confirmation of the present writer’s 
claim that the validity of the integrating principle can be tested as 

external, functional-causal, and logico-meaningful forms of relationship. In such a setting 
he is likely to take as functional the connection discussed above of the elements, A, B, C, D 
. . . N, found empirically in association in a given locality, for he does not have any means 
of separating the really functional from the accidental. In this respect the criticism of 
functionalism in anthropology by A. Lesser — that functionalists are open to the error of 
confusing these connections, having virtually no ground on which to test which of the inte- 
grations are functional and which mere coexistences — is also valid. 

^ What I have said here is not aimed at the very valuable contributions of Radcliffe-Brown 
and others in* their actual field studies. All that is intended is to show that in this basic 
problem a freat deal of confusion exists ; that it exists even in Ahe best works ; and that some 
of the best investigators seem to sense the existence of what I style the logico-meaningful 
unities, but have hardly thought the problem through clearly. 

See A, R. Radcliffe*Brown, op. cit., Vol. XXXVII, pp- 394-402 ; A, Lesser, Functionalism 
in Social Anthropology,” ibid.^ pp. 386-394; and A. L. Kroeber, “History and Science in 
Anthropology,” iUd., pp. 539-5 

See R. Benedict, op. cih, passim. 

X — S 
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severely as that of any causal principle in the natural sciences : those 
keys that are invalid fail to work or break easily under a test ; those 
that survive the test merit the name “scientific^’ until their shortcomings 
are demonstrated.^® 

L. The logico-meaningful method ^cannot be ^voided even by those 
investigators who are most intent on the use of the causabfunctional 
formulas as long as they claim the totalitarian integration of culture. 
Even when a culture is completely integrated, still it cannot be claimed, 
as many sociologists and anthropologists wrongly claim, that the culture is 
one sort of unity as a whole, namely, a causal unity. The reason is clear 
and unquestionable. Any culture may consist of countless millions of 
elements. The discovery of a perceptible functional relationship between 
a few of these components does not entitle us in any way to assume that 
this relationship extends to the rest. If it is shown that business condi- 
tions are definitely associated with the movement of the birth rate, it 
does not as yet follow that either of these components is, or both together 
are, united in functional synthesis with the art forms, beliefs, ideologies, 
marriage conventions, funeral rites, festivals, conflicts, ways of fraterni- 
zation, systems of kinship, political? regimes, church architecture, sport, 
or other elements. Only by having shown convincingly that these ele- 
ments exhibit the marks of functional association with one another and 
with business conditions and the birth rate are we in a position to claim 
with more justice that culture is a dominantly functional unity. But 
even then our claim is not entirely justified. Suppose a given culture 
consists of iooo diverse elements. Let us graat that w^e can show that 
all of these variables are functionally integrated in groups of two, three, 
or four each. In that case we reduce the number of separate components 
from IOOO to 500, 333, or 250 diverse groups or complexes. Such a 
reduction is, however, still very far from achieving a single unity which 
embraces functionally all the 1000 elements. Instead, we still have 
from 500 to 250 ununified or unintegrated separate complexes. If we 
decrease it to 100, the result is the same : we do not have a totally unified 
culture ; we still have disjecta membra to the number of 100. 

In the subsequent sections of this work a definite key for the lo|?icaI intc<;rration of the 
Graeco-Roman, the Western, land other great cultures will be offered. It attempts to be 
thoroughgoing and rigidly tested. I believe that it is a better key than any other hitherto 
offered. Whether it is or not, the reader will Judge for himself. In the meantime I can say 
that the theory that will be there developed will show that, in making the charges and criticism 
I have of the theories of others, I do not choose the easy and negative way simply of finding 
fault, but assume also the responsibility of a positive offering which will thus expose me to the 
criticism of others. 
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Under such conditions to talk of culture as a unity is obviously a gross 
blunder. The causal-functionalists have tried to overcome the difficulty 
in two different ways. First, they have taken a specific variable as the 
main factor {i.e., the monists in sociology) and hung to its “arc” all the 
other culture variables as “functions” or dependents. Geographic 
theories, for example, make climate or erosion of the soil or sunspots such 
a main factor and try to interpret all the other variables of culture as 
dependent. Marxians take for such a factor the modes of production ; 
other sociologists take race, density of population, the struggle for 
existence, religion, mores.®^ The second method in solving the difficulty 
used by the causalists has been through the claim that all the component 
variables of a given culture are in fact functionally connected with one 
another in a “decentralized” fashion : A with B, B with C, C with D 
... X with Y, Y with Z. Each element being functionally connected 
with at least one other, all compose a unified chain that links them 
together into what in a sense we have a right to call a single functional 
unity. Most of the work of the functional anthropologists, like Malinow- 
ski, Radcliffe-Brown, Benedict, and others, furnishes samples of this 
method. 

That neither of these ways can bring functional unity to a whole cul- 
ture needs no lengthy argument. Thus far no attempt to apply the 
main factor method, whether by functionalists or others, has succeeded. 
Without exception, all such theories based on this procedure have come 
to grief and exactly at the point where the main factor begins to be 
stretched beyond its limited possibilities.®® The very fact that we have 
a vast number of diverse main factors in sociology is testimony against 
the soundness of such efforts. In addition, a few other considerations 
will be enough to show in general why the totalitarian and centralistic 
assumptions of the main-factor method cannot give us a true picture of 
the nature of the unity of all the components. If in a culture there are 
any purely spatial conglomerations, the attempt to view them and their 
elements as mere dependent variables of the functional main factor 
amounts to the imposition of a functional tie where it does not exist. 
•If, moreover, the main factor taken happens to be external to the variables 
of the cialture, if involves the assumption that all these variables are 
absolutely dependent upon it ; that their dependence upon the external 
factor is closer than upon one another ; and that culture as unity is in 
fact a passive system depending entirely upon an external agfency and 

See my Contemporary Sociological Theories^ passim. 

For thtix shortcomings see iMd.^ passim. 
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having no autonomy of its own and not even a narrow margin of immunity 
from external conditions. This amounts virtually to a denial of the very 
claim that culture is a unity, a system, an organism. Besides all this it 
should be noted further that, if the main factor taken is one of the vari- 
ables within the culture to be explained, the procedure amounts to an 
attempt to explain the whole through its part (pars pro toto), which is 
unsound ; or it leads to mere tautology, which is no better. Thus, by 
claiming too much for a main factor, the functionalists distort and the 
externg-lists destroy tHe very thing they seek to integrate, and both 
besides are subject to the charge of employing false logic. 

No better is the situation with the decentralized method of totalitarian 
integration suggested by the functionalists. If it does not pass into the 
logico-meaningful method but stays strictly in the causal or functional 
position, it never can give us a complete integration of all the cultural 
components in question. The point is that the mere linking of A with 
B, B with C, C with D, and so on, cannot give us either a true functional 
unity or any comprehension of the real nature of the connection between 
these A, B, C, D’s or between these and the more remote elements of 
the chain. In fact it results in a kind of externally descriptive charac- 
terization of the combination of the given cultural elements which fur- 
nishes us no idea of whether the combination is functional or a mere 
congeries of traits thrown incidentally together. So far as the functional- 
causal relation means a uniform and regularly occurring connection 
between two or more variabics, the mere statement that in a given cul- 
ture area we find A and B together is not necessarily, and cannot pretend 
to be, a clue to the functional union of A and B. Suppose we find in a 
group the coexistence of A (the kula trade) with B (certain forms of 
marriage) and C (sexual life) and these coexisting with D (certain forms 
of religion) “ and M (certain forms of crime and punishment). Unless 
it is shown that the concurrence of these elements in this fashion is found 
always or in many cases (a matter which would in fact be difficult at 
present since the material at hand is quite insufficient) ; or unless the 
elements are shown to be meaningfully and logically united (and this 
would mean the supplementary use of the logical method of integration) ;» 
we cannot decide whether the combination is indeed a 'functional unity, 
or whether it ns accidental, representing mere spatial adjacency or, at 
the best, external unification. Such a method does not permit us to 

See^for instance, B. Malinowski's The Argomuis of the Western Pacific (London, 1922), 
The Sexml Life of Savages (New York, 1939), and and Custom in Savage Society 
(New York, 1926). 
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claim even that A is causally connected with B, B is causally connected 
with Cj and so on. All that we can claim on the basis of it is that in 
a given culture A and B and C ... Z are found in coexistence. This 
means that it results in a cataloguing description of the conglomeration 
and nothing more.^® . 

It is now clear why the causal-functional method pursued by many 
social scientists can give illuminating formulas for the relationship of 
two or more variables of a culture but can never produce a synthesis of 
all the variables. Too exclusive a preoccupatioif with this form of inte- 
gration results not only in a distortion of the nature of a culture, but also 
in the neglect of the other methods of integration by which the essential 
nature of the culture might be discovered. I refer in particular to the 
failure to perceive the value of the logico-meaningful method, which 
applies to all culture at its highest level, and which therefore must sup- 
plement the causal whenever we suspect a high degree of culture integra- 
tion. Thus, by using these two powerful beams together, we illuminate 
more widely and completely the chaotic darkness of the infinite multi- 
tude of the fragments of culture, and may then proceed to order them 
into systems which permit us to gfasp the nature of the components 
which, beyond mere spatial and external accumulations, possess true 
unity. 

Each of these methods, however, must be applied separately and in 
its proper field. But this does not preclude a further study of the rela- 
tionship between the logically integrated ^and the functionally united 
layers of culture with 4 l view to throwing up a bridge between them. 
Thus, proceeding along these orderly lines, we get at least a part of the 
culture soundly integrated and therefore properly comprehended. But 
if we mix indiscriminately the different forms of culture integration and 
the different methods which apply to each, we are likely to be lost in 
chaos, and our results will be confused, unbalanced, unsound. 

60 the sake of economy of space I do not mention many other reasons against the pos- 
sibility of the wholesale integration of culture through the causal method, such as the fact 
that the larger the nature of the main factor, the more indefinite it becomes, and the greater 

•becomes the difficulty of operating with it causally and testing its relationship to other vari- 
ables, suci:^as*the “principle of limit” sometimes formulated in this book ; such as the almost 
insuperable impediment to causal analysis offered by the iacessant change and enormous 
complexity of the culture variables. In addition, when the causal association of variables 
is not frequently met with, we are practically helpless to discover it when it does occur. 

61 As the present Vork will show with full facts in its subsequent sections, the relation- 
ship between the two layers is peculiar in many respects, and its peculiarity throws an 
interesting light upon many compartments of culture as well as upon the nature and direc- 
tion of sociocultural change*. 
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V. Some Results of the Preceding Analysis 

If it is valid that there are at least four different types of cultural inte- 
gration — spatial, external, functional, and logical — each with the 
properties described, then one may draw a definite series of conclusions. 

A. All the cultural conglomerations can be ranged theoretically 
upon a scale beginning with those which are a mere spatial congeries, 
that is, are unintegrated in the proper sense of the word, and ending 
with those which are' completely integrated logically. We virtually 
never meet in fact with a perfect case of either an absolutely unintegrated 
or a completely integrated cultural complex. All the combinations 
which are now known occupy, however, different places upon the scale, 
some being nearer to the lowest, others to the highest, still others to the 
intermediate forms of integration. 

B. If spatial adjacency and, in part, external unification are present 
in nearly every cultural complex, the same cannot be said of the functional 
and logical forms of .synthesis. It is probable that at least some of the 
elements are bound either functionally or logically ; but what they are, 
and how great a part of the whole th^y compose depends upon the culture 
and the period, and must be found by special study. No generalization 
equally applicable to all cultures is jmssible here. As will be shown in 
these chapters, so far as logical integration is concerned, there are some 
compartments of a given culture which display it more conspicuously 
than others. 

C. If propositions A and B are valid, then the following theories 
widely accepted are fallacious : 

(1) That every culture is an integrated unity (unless, of course, 
by integration is meant a mere spatial congeries, a meaning which in its 
turn not only destroys the significance of the term, but also leads to other 
errors and illogicalities). 

(2) That any change in any component of a given cultural con- 
figuration functionally or logically affects all the other components and 
therefore the whole of the given culture. This would be so if any cul- 
tural conglomeration were either a functional or a logical unity through- ‘ 
out. But since every combination has among its elements some united 
only in a spatial congeries or by external association, then removing old 
or adding new elements may not tangibly influence the rest of the accu- 
mulation in any functional or logical way. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion, this sort of change has actually been occurring on a relatively 
large scale and with comparative frequency. 
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D. The nature of the change of a spatial congeries differs from that 
of functionally or logically unified systems. In the congeries the change 
would mean mainly a mechanical addition or subtraction of elements, or 
their rearrangement chiefly through external forces. In the unified cul- 
tural systems the chaijge would niean a transformation of the system as 
a whole or in its greater part. This transformation would involve not 
just a quantitative addition or subtraction or a mechanical rearrangement 
of some elements, but an inner or organic change produced in part per- 
haps by external forces, but primarily, as wiir^e shown in the future 
chapters of the present work, generated by forces within the system itself. 
The change in the spatial congeries is almost always accidental. It does 
not have any inner logic and is the result of the interplay of various exter- 
nal factors. A wind can carry away some leaves from a dead pile or add 
some to it ; a stone thrown into the pile may press some of the leaves 
more firmly to the ground ; a dog playing in the leaves can rearrange 
their places as well as the general form of the pile. Such a congeries is 
passive : it does not have either an inner tendency to, or an inner selec- 
tion of, change in a specific direction. Except for its purely mechanical 
inertia it is the plaything of external conditions. 

Somewhat similar is the situation in a cultural congeries. A force 
external to the heap may dump into it some additional elements or carry 
away some of the objects which were there ; it may change their mechani- 
cal order. The congeries remains passive through all these changes, 
does not have initiative, preferences, attraction and repulsion, selection 
and resistance. It is inert, like the “broad-minded’’ reader whose mind 
is filled now by Trader Horn, now by a psychoanalytical biography of 
Queen Victoria, now by Marco Polo’s travels, now by contract bridge, 
now by a monograph on Hindu architecture, according to what is adver- 
tised and brought directly to him. The contents with which his mind is 
filled are determined, not so much by his own selective activity as by that 
of agencies external to him. He reads the “best sellers”; thinks in 
terms of the editorials of the latest edition of the newspaper ; wears the 
latest fashions ; approves now this, now the opposite, caring little about 
•consistency or logic. He can “reconcile” the most contradictory things. 
His “cultural ar6a” is open to almost anything which may be thrown in 
at random. It does not have any character of its own ; it is passive, 
it is “rudderless.” And all that may be said of such a mind can be said 
as readily of a haphazard collection of cultural objects. 

The difference between the merely spatial accumulation and the 
genuinely integrated system is so profound that the nature and methods 
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of their, change are also profoundly different. What these differences are 
have in the main just been indicated. While it is useless to look for an 
inner logic of change in the accidental congeries, it is absolutely necessary 
to do so in the genuine cultural unity. There is little reason to talk of 
evolution or development or stages of change in the spatial congeries, 
but we can use these terns in the case of the functional and logical sys- 
tems. The congeries is changed by mere chance ; the systems change 
according to the course of life which is predetermined for them by their 
very nature. They arefihe “equilibrium systems,’’ as the lovers of the 
mechanistic terms sometimes say. 

E. So far as the logically and functionally integrated systems are 
concerned, because they are real systems, they possess several funda- 
mental traits and give rise to a number of important considerations 
which are usually neglected. 

(1) Any functional or logical system as a unity has a certain 
degree of autonomy and inherent self-regulation in its functioning and 
change (“equilibrium” of the imitators of mechanics). Any system, 
whether it be a mechanism like an automobile, an organism like even 
the paramecium, or a cultural sysifcm, has 'a certain degree of inde- 
pendence of, or immunity to, external conditions. In some cases this 
freedom may be large, in others narrow, but it is possessed to some 
extent by every system which pretends to integration. 1'hus, to a 
considerable degree an automobile i.s immune to the defects in the road, 
to change in temperature, and to many other circumstances; and 
the better the car the larger *is its margin of jinmunity. A biological 
organism is also immune to a rather large number of external elements. 
Similarly the functional and, especially, the logical cultural systems 
have such an immunity to external circumstances — to weather, cli- 
mate, seasonal change, various biological processes, including even such 
calamities as a poor harvest or an earthquake or an epidemic ; and to 
external social conditions, such as the pressure of other societies and 
cultures. Even when these circumstances reach the scale of catastrophe 
(war, famine, plague), the systems, like a biological organism, may 
temporarily be shocked and fall ill, but often they recover in due time 
and resume their proper forms and functions. 

( 2 ) The. autonomy of any system means further the existence of 
some margin of choice or selection on its part with regard to the infinitely 
great number of varying external agents and objects which may influence 
it. It will ingest .some of these and not others. It has an affinity for 
some and a repulsion for others. 
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(3) Autonomy means further still that the functions, change, and 
destiny of the system are determined not only and not so much by the 
external circumstances (except in the case of catastrophic accidents), but 
by the nature of the system itself and by the relationship between its 
parts. An airplane can fly, but a cow cannot ; a gun can fire, but a spade 
cannot. Whatever are the external circumstances, man cannot help 
passing from childhood to senility and sooner or later dying. Likewise, 
a cultural system has its own logic of functioning, change, and destiny, 
which is a result not only (and regularly not sb^much) of the external 
conditions, but of its own nature. This does not deny the influence of 
the external circumstances ; neither does it deny the possibility of occur- 
rence of the most decisive, catastrophic accidents caused by an external 
force; but it stresses what seems to have been forgotten for the last 
few decades, namely, that one of the most important ^Meterminators^^ 
of the functioning and course of any system lies within the system itself, 
is inherent in it. In this sense any inwardly integrated system is an 
autonomous self-regulating, self-directing, or, if one prefers, ^^equi- 
librated” unity. Its life course is set down in its essentials when the 
system is born. This is orfe of the specific aspects of the larger principle 
which may be called immanent self-regulation and self-direction.” 

(4) If this is true, then it is incorrect to '' explain ” any true system 
as the mere plaything of external conditions and reduce the explanation 
of the change in the system to this or that external factor.®^ Such an 
explanation, if it neglects the nature of the autonomy of the system, can 
only land the one who e:|plains in a swamp of logical and factual error. 
It would hinder the understanding of the trends, recurrences, turns, 
oscillations, rhythms, tempos of change in almost any, and especially a 
cultural and social, system. 

(5) Reliance upon one element of an integrated combination as a 
main factor in explaining changes within the combination, as many 
investigators in the field have done, is a serious error in procedure. The 
partisans of the economic interpretation of history make the economic 

This ^‘'externaP^ standpoint has gone so far that, as a humorist has said, nowadays 
Jiistorians begin the history of any people and country with the indication that the people 
did not live where the^ live now but came from some other place, and the people who began 
the history*of a given place were not the people who lived %re before the beginning of its 
history. Similarly, if we must explain a change in the family, we take as‘'a factor either an 
economic or religious or demographic or any other condition external to the family and in tMs 
way “explain” its change. The same procedure is often used with regard to other social 
systems in explanation of their change or workings. As we shall see, such a disposition to 
“externality” is not accidental, but represents one of the traits of the contemporary integrated 
culture^ 
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factor the source of change in all the compartments of culture ; partisans 
of religion, of race, of heredity, and of other factors, make each of these 
respectively the chief source. But, in the meantime, if a given culture 
is a unity in which economic, religious, populational, and other com- 
partments are but single elements, its^ change can be explained through 
such a main factor procedure with as little accuracy as, for instance, the 
change of the human organism as it passes from childhood to puberty 
could be explained through increase in stature or some other such 
“factor.” Not just a^single part is chan^ng in such a passage, but the 
whole organism with many of its anatomical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical properties. To say that the real factor of the change is the increase 
in stature, that this causes the growth of whiskers and of weight, muscular 
and glandular changes, and many others, is obviously absurd. Absurd 
also would be the selection of any other similar trait to serve as the con- 
trolling element. The truth is that no one of the parts, or the minute 
changes proper to it, exercises a major influence on the other parts, but 
all the parts together and the common movement of their transformation 
are controlled by the general inward nature of the organism as a whole. 
Or, if one prefers, the inwardly controlled change of the system as a 
whole is manifested in the special change of each of its parts. This is 
readily comprehensible where a biological organism is concerned; but 
with reference to a cultural system (not a mere spatial congeries) it is not 
often comprehended. Yet the situation is exactly the same as with the 
organism. There are purely compartmental changes, but they are limited 
to the compartment and therefore do not con(om the other sections. 

(6) Even accidental changes which, like infection in an organism, 
may start with one part and spread throughout the system, leading 
either to its permanent modification or even its destruction — even these 
do not permit us to take the compartment from which they happened to 
spread as the universal or invariable source of all change in similar sys- 
tems. In cases of accident to the human organism, the infection may 
now start with the irritated membranes of the nose, now with a cut 
finger, now with a disease of the alimentary tract or the lungs. Simi- 
larly, in a cultural system there may be an accidental economic crisis, 
a military invasion, an epidemic of the Black Death, the evil .effects of 
a pernicious ideology, "and these may spread throughout the system. 
They are not, however, the changes which go on normally in such a sys- 
tem by virtue of its inherent nature and way of functioTiing. 

When all this is understood, the futility will at once be apparent of 
the many heated disputes as to whether Protestantism was the result 
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of capitalism or capitalism of Protestantism ; whether the Renaissance 
of the sciences and arts was the result of the discovery of America and 
the overabundance of gold, or the gold and the discovery, as well as other 
related elements, were the results of the changed mentality of the fif- 
teenth and the subsequent centqjries; whether war and peace are the 
results of the demographic factors, or the demographic situation is in a 
considerable degree the result of war and peace. These and endless 
similar disputes (except as they involve relevant accidental changes) 
have in many cases been wrongly set forth, wrongly argued, and wrongly 
decided by both parties to the dispute. At a certain period the human 
organism has to pass from childhood to puberty and all its properties 
are transformed in the process regardless of any external factors, which 
at best may retard or accelerate, accentuate or smooth, it. It is useless 
to argue as to whether the increase of stature is a factor in the growth of 
whiskers and in the changes in the sexual glands, or vice versa. Simi- 
larly, at a certain point of its history (slightly accelerated or retarded 
by the external circumstances) the cultural system must undergo its 
inwardly ordained change. When this begins, all the main compart- 
ments of the culture change. It is therefore equally futile to argue that 
the transformation of one factor causes another, or all the others, to 
change, or vice versa. 

From these conclusions it is apparent that the investigators of cultural 
phenomena who have sought to explain the transformations of an inte- 
grated system by means of a factor which is merely a symptom or result 
have failed to recognize the true nature of change in such a system. In 
addition if their main factor is dependent on something external and 
accidental, they are also guilty of failing to discriminate between a 
genuine integration of cultural elements and a mere spatial congeries. 
This point will be developed more fully in the subsequent parts of the 
present work. 

Having elucidated the nature of our tools so far as the problem of 
integrated culture is concerned, we can turn now to a preliminary out- 
line of the key principles of the logico-meaningful integration of culture. 
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IDEATIONAL, ‘SENSATET, IDEALISTIC, AND MIXED 
SYSTEMS OF CULTURE 


I. Internal and External Aspects of Cultdre and Methods 

OF Reading Them 

The elements of thought and meaning which lie at the base of any 
logically integrated system of culture may be considered under two 
aspects : the internal and the external. The first belongs to the realm 
of inner experience, either in its unorganized form of unintegrated 
images, ideas, volitions, feelings, and emotions ; or in its organized form 
of systems of thought woven out of these elements of the inner experi- 
ence. This is the realm of mind, .value, meaning. For the sake of 
brevity we shall refer to it by the term “mentality of culture” (or 
“ culture mentality”). The second is composed of inorganic and organic 
phenomena : objects, events, and processes, which incarnate, or incor- 
porate, or realize, or externalize, the internal experience. These external 
phenomena belong to a system of culture only as they are the manifesta- 
tions of its internal aspect. Beyond this they cease to be a part of in- 
tegrated culture. This means that for the investigator of an integrated 
system of culture the internal aspect is paramount. It determines which 
of the externally existing phenomena — and in what sense and to what 
extent — become a part of the system. In other words, it controls the 
external aspect of the culture. 

Deprived of its inner meaning, the Venus of Milo becomes a mere piece 
of marble identical in its physicochemical qualities with the same variety 
of marble in the state of nature. A Beethoven symphony turns into a 
mere combination of sounds, or even into a vibration of air waves of 
certain lengths to be studied by the laws of physics. Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics becomes a material paper object — a book similar- to millions of 
other books. Deprived of this internal aspect, many phenomena funda- 
mentally different in their cultural nature become similar. The action 
of a surgeon plunging his knife into the body of his patient and that of 
a murderer knifing hi? victim become indistinguishable, on account of 

SS 
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the likeness of their external forms. In a series of books, alike in size, 
color, binding, and other external marks, Plato’s Republic becomes 
identical in appearance with a volume of tales by De Maupassant. And, 
vice versa, phenomena which are profoundly different in their external 
qualities may be identical with regard to their inward cultural nature. 
Thus Plato’s Republic, whether read orally, published in the form of a 
book (either in the original Greek or in translation), or recorded on a 
phonograph record, still remains Plato’s Republic. Deprived of their 
internal significance, Such external phenomena can be studied by the 
physicist, chemist, or biologist, as physical, chemical, or biological data ; 
but they cannot be studied by an investigator of culture because they 
are not a part of culture. 

As a mere inorganic or organic phenomenon the external vehicle of the 
mentality of a culture may be perceived by many animals. Even a 
mouse is capable of noticing Aristotle’s Metaphysics as a corporeal paper 
object, and may nibble at it, as sometimes mice do. Many animals are 
able to hear the sounds of a Beethoven symphony, see the colors of a pic- 
ture by Raphael, notice buildings of this or that kind ; but they observe 
all these things purely as inorganic and organic objects. Only rarely 
can animals be “ conditioned ” to some vague understanding of internal 
significance, and then only when the highest species of animals are con- 
cerned, and the simplest forms of inner cultural meaning. The mentality 
of culture, to be properly grasped, demands a development of mind and 
a concentration of thought far above that of the ape. Many qualified 
meanings of culture cannot be understood even by an average human 
intellect. The point is that diverse cultural values require different 
degrees of intelligence for their understanding; they range from the 
easiest to the most difficult. Beginning with comparatively simple 
meanings — say, the rudiments of arithmetic in the field of mathematics, 
which can be understood by an average human intellect — they increase 
in their difficulty — for instance, calculus is accessible to a much smaller 
number of intellects — until they reach meanings which are compre- 
hensible to only a few. And so it is with the values of most of the 
compartments of culture. The result of this is not only that human 
intellect is necessary for the comprehension of the internal aspect of 
culture, but that many levels or forms of this aspect are inaccessible even 
to the normal human mind, demand an intellect of a much superior 
refinement. The same is to be said of many specific meanings accessible 
only to either specially trained intelligence or minds endowed with the 
specific power of understanding such meanings. 
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Several questions now arise : Can we grasp the internal aspect of a 
given culture adequately? Since it is somewhat elusive, and often 
inferential — in the sense that in order to grasp it, one has to ^^read’’ 
it in external vehicles which differ from the internal meaning — how can 
we be sure that our reading is correct, that we do not superimpose on a 
given configuration of external cultural phenomena meanings which are 
not there ? How can we ascertain that out of several different readings 
one is more correct than the others ? Are there any means by which to 
test, and thus to validate, a given reading? 

These questions are ages old, have always been — and still remain — 
a stumbling block for the humanistic and social sciences. It is not my 
purpose to analyze them in detail here. If I mention them, it is merely 
to indicate the fact that they are involved in a study of our problems 
and thus have to be answered in some way, at least to the extent of 
making clear the position of the investigator. The discussion which 
follows aims only to outline this position as a means of making compre- 
hensible the character of the subsequent analysis. 

The answer to the above guestions depends upon what is meant by the 
true, or real^ mentality incorporated in a given complex of external 
vehicles. Out of several possible kinds of real meanings the following 
may be mentioned. 

The term real meaning can refer to the state of mind of the person or 
group of persons creating or using given external vehicles — for instance, 
the meanings which Beethoven had in mind in the composition of his 
music, or which Dante kept before him in writing the Divine Comedy, or 
which are intended by any other creator or modifier of a complex con- 
taining cultural value. Here we have the psychological interpretation of 
what is the real meaning of a given phenomenon. According to this 
point of view the correct reading of the internal aspect of culture is that 
which regards it exactly in the same way as it was regarded hy its creators 
or modifiers. If an investigator can show that his interpretation is indeed 
identical with that of the persons or groups involved, then his is correct 
as a psychological reading. Hence it is the aim of any psychological 
reading to show how this or that value was understood by this or that 
man or group or generation. 

But can this be done with any certainty? (fan the reading of the 
creators, the modifiers, of any individual or group be correctly restored 
and restated? Ei many cases, yes. And for a simple reason: the 
meaning or purpose is often clearly and explicitly announced by the 
creator. We can grasp the essential meaning of Aristotle's Politics or 
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Dante's Divine Comedy or Newton's Printipia or Lincoln's ''Gettysburg 
Address'' because it is there in their works, expressed explicitly. Simi- 
larly we can grasp and restore, at least approximately, the meaning of 
the artists who molded the sculpture of the Gothic cathedrals because 
it is unmistakably embodied in these ,sculptures mid because we possess 
documents, like the treatise of Theophilus or the Mirror of Xainre, where 
expressis verbis the meaning of the creators is given. And so with many 
other cases. The character of the cultural objects themselves — inscrip- 
tions, letters, chronicles, books, memoirs, and other “evidences” — often 
furnishes a sufficient basis for the restoration of the original meanings 
intended by the creators. If this were not so, the whole science of his- 
tory would have to be discarded because such a psychological reading 
of culture is one of the main procedures of history. 

In many other cases, however, we cannot verify our psychological 
reading, either because the given external vehicle admits the po.ssibility 
of divers interiiretations or because we lack the documentary evidences 
of the meaning and intention of the creator or for other similar reasons. 
But this does not nullify the possibility in a great main^ ixises of the cor- 
rect psychological reading of a given cultural value or of a vast cultural 
conglomeration. Whatever may be the differences in the interpretation 
of minor points of the Aristotelian philosophical position, its essentials 
are well known and similarly understood by all competent scholars. 
None of them would ascribe to him the position of a materialist in meta- 
physics, a pure empiricist ii\ epistemology, an individualist in social and 
political theory. Iffie same can be said of otter individuals and groups. 
Whatever are the shortcomings of history as a science and an art, its 
severest critic cannot prove its results but a myth. In brief, the correct 
psychological reading of the inner aspect of a culture or a cultural value 
is often possible and can be supported with sufficient evidence to prove 
its accuracy. 

This, then, is one way of reading the real mentality of cultural phenom- 
ena, and these are the means of testing the comparative correctness of 
its results. It will be used to some extent in the present work. 

It is not, however, the only fonn of reading possible. There may also 
be a sociokgico-^pkenammolo^ical ^ reading of the inner aspect of cultural 
phenomena, 'This fonn of interpretation is perhaps more important for 

^ I use the term phenomenological in a sense congenial with E, llusserrs term, indicating 
by it the socially objective** existence of a meaning, regardless of whether it coincides with 
the psychological meaning. See E. Husserl, Ideas: General httroduciwn ia Pure Fkemme* 
mhgy^ trams, by W. R. Gibson (New York, 1931), and Logtsch Untersuckungen^ 3 vols. (Halle, 
1922), 
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my purposes, and for sociologists in general, than that which is purely 
psychological. 

What are the essentials of the sociologico-phenomenological reading ? 
In order to introduce it in a simple way, let us begin with facts known to 
every reader. It is not a rare phenomenon that the objective results of 
an activity deviate greatly from the subjective aims of those who under- 
take it. Poets are legion who aim to write great verse but succeed only 
in writing trash. There are multitudes of scientists and scholars who 
aim to be Platos, Newtons, Darwins, but do not in fact achieve any- 
thing but mediocre results. There are crowds of statesmen and politi- 
cians who undertake reforms with the expectation of results which never 
occur in actuality. There are countless armies of persons who, aspiring 
to be multimillionaires, plan their careers with this in view, but only a 
few ever reach their aim. Finally, there are creators who, achieving 
greatness, have yet shaped a work the effect of which is different from, 
even perhaps opposite to, that intended. In brief, there are vast num- 
bers of cultural complexes in which the meaning of the creator and the 
social meaning do not at all coincide.^ 

What shall we infer frorn such facets? Shall we say that there is no 
meaning outside of the psychological ? Or shall we admit an additional 
and different form of meaning ? To assume the first alternative would 
mean to deny an obvious fact : that the discrepancy between intention 
and effect does not necessarily make a cultural complex meaningless. 

Suppose that we do not know anything about Beethoven’s motives, 
related as they were to the French Revolution and Napoleon, in the 
creation of his Eroica Symphony; or about his superscription, “Fervent 
thanksgiving to the Godhead of one who had recovered,” in the adagio 
of his great Quartet in A minor (op. 132), written after his recovery from 
abdominal inflammation in 1825. Neither the symphony nor the 
quartet becomes thereby meaningless. On the contrary, there are 
countless millions of people who are unaware of these aims and yet find 
significance in both pieces of music. The same can be said of any other 
cultural phenomena. We may know nothing about the psychological 
meaning, the purposes that lie behind them ; yet they can continue to be 
meaningful: We* know little, often nothing, of the intention and mean- 
ing of the creators of much of the Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Chinese, 

2 Since Pareto’s theory of logical and nonlogical actions is now known, a mere reference to 
his work is sufficient* to validate the point. Though the distinction which he^ establishes 
between logical and nonlogical actions varies considerably from that of the present work, 
his contention that nonlogical actions prevail has a bearing upon the problem under consider- 
ation here. 

1—6 
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the Greek, the Roman, or the medieval cultural complexes; yet this 
does not prevent our discovering the manifold significances which cluster 
about the surviving remnants of these cultures. 

What does all this imply ? It may imply, of course, that, not knowing 
the original intention or meaning of t)ie creator,, we substitute another 
subjective interpretation, namely, our own, or that of any other person 
or group, whether contemporary or not. But even this would involve 
merely a variety of psychological reading. The point, in other words, 
is this: Does there e.tist any sociologico-phenomenological reading of 
cultural phenomena which is fundamentally different from the psycho- 
logical one? The answer is, “Yes.” 

First there is a causal-functional reading of culture which aims to dis- 
cover the causal-fwnciional relationships between the component parts of 
a cultural value or complex. Many persons may not be aware of the 
real causes of their actions and that there is a causal relationship between 
their activities and those of their contemporaries; they may not be 
aware of the causal connection between many of the variables in their 
cultural scheme; yet such causal relationships may exist. It is the 
privilege of the scientist to discoveivand to demonstrate their existence. 
As soon as this is done, the details of a cultural configuration, inde- 
pendently of any psychological meaning which may be given to them, 
become at once comprehensible as the elements of a causally bound unity. 
In other words, the first form of the sociologico-phcnomenological interpre- 
tation of the mentality of cultural phenomena is the causal-functional 
reading. Theoretically at least it may be quite independent of the 
psychological reading. The significance of the relationship between 
density of population and crime, business cycles and the mortality rate, 
modes of production and fonns of property, religion and the divorce 
rate, are examples of the sort of phenomena to which the causal reading 
may be applied.® 

A second form of the sociologico-phenomenological interpretation of 
the internal aspect of culture is the logical reading. We may know 
nothing about the psychological meaning of cultural values or about 
their causal relationships ; yet in regard to many cultural complexes we 
can legitimately put the following questions and expect to 'find satis- 
factory answers: Are the elements of a given culture logically united, 
or are they logically contradictoiy ? Do they make a comprehensible 
and consistent system, or do they not? If they do, wKat is the nature 

® Most sociological theories are built basically upon causal readings. See my 
rary Sociohgkd Theories (New York, 1928), passim^ 
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of the system? Are there unifying principles that permeate all the 
components of a given configuration, or not ? These and similar prob- 
lems may arise and be answered regardless of any psychological reading 
of the cultural configuration in question. In many cases the psycho- 
logical interpretation helps to disi:over the logical meaning ; often they 
go together ; sometimes we cannot say anything about the psychological 
meaning ; sometimes it clashes with the logical reading. Whatever the 
situation is, the logical reading stands upon its own feet, theoretically 
independent of the psychological significance. *The situation may be 
exactly the same in the reading of any work, beginning with the examina- 
tion papers written by students whom we do not know, and ending with 
the masterpiece of a known or an anon 3 anous author. We can judge all 
these writings with regard to the logicality or inner consistency of their 
ideas, regardless of their authorship or immediate purpose. The logical 
validity of the work stands, independent of the state of mind of the 
writer. The same can be said of all religious, moral, aesthetic, and other 
cultural values, and their complexes. This has been shown in the pre- 
ceding chapter and will be demonstrated in much greater detail sub- 
sequently throughout these volumes.* 

The necessity for the logical interpretation follows also from the limi- 
tations of the psychological reading which, as we have seen, cannot be 
applied in cases where the evidence of the aims and meanings of the 
creator are not available. Even where such evidence is available, the 
psychological reading may not be quite sufl5.cient. The point is that 
most of the cultural phenomena represent the results of the activities 
of many individuals and groups, whose purposes and meanings may be 
different from one another, often opposite. They all mix together, 
partly reinforcing, partly inhibiting, partly modifying one another, to 
such an extent that there is little likelihood of our distinguishing one 
from another. Whether we take the Parthenon or one of the great 
Christian cathedrals or a set of mores or laws or beliefs or any other 
cultural creations, they all are the manifestations of the activities, efforts, 
aims, volitions, ideas, feelings, of large masses of individuals and combina- 
tions of groups. It would be next to impossible to decipher or separate 
what, in thfese complex cultural values manifests the aims and meanings 
of each of the participants in their creation, or wfiat is the psychological 
reading of each. Meanwhile the Parthenon or the cathedral or the 
set of mores or* beliefs or laws exists unquestionably in the cultural 
world and functions in it as a vehicle of the internal aspect of the culture. 
If it cannot be read psychologically, it can be understood either causally 
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or logico-meaningfully. For readings of these sorts we need not know 
the documents necessary for a psychological reading; we can take the 
elements of a given culture as data and can inquire whether they logically 
fit one another. 

We now have a preliminary notiop of the nature of logical reading 
which is sufficient for the present. It is necessary in addition only to 
point out one or two of the implications of such reading. 

The first of these implications is the necessary assumption, whether 
explicit or implicit, okcertain norms of logical validity. Only wnth such 
norms in mind can one reasonably attempt to read the book of culture 
and to decide what part of it is logical and what is not. The canon 
assumed here will correspond to that assumed for any science, because 
no science is possible without a norm of what is valid and what is not. 
This will embrace the bases of deductive as well as of inductive logic, 
with all their varieties, beginning with mathematical logic and ending 
with the norms of causal study as a form of inductive logic. The assump- 
tion, therefore, of the present work, that any cultural complex may be 
logically interpreted, is simply the assumption made by any scientific 
study, no more and no less. 

One special aspect of this assumption deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned specifically. It is as follows : Euclid’s and Lobachevski’s systems 
of geometry are both logically unimpeachable; both follow the canons 
of the same mathematical logic in the most perfect way; yet their 
theorems and deductions differ. How are we to explain such a dis- 
crepancy ? The answer is simple. Both are logically correct, both fol- 
low the same canons of mathematical logic, but they start with different 
major premises : one with the axiom that the straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, the other with a different assumption. 
This discrepancy at the roots of each system leads to a whole series of differ- 
ences in subsequent deductions, despite the identity of the logico-mathemaUcal 
canon being applied in both cases. The major premise of each system 
once accepted, each is logically valid within its own limits. This prin- 
ciple is particularly important in the field of the logical readings of cul- 
ture. Any interpretation of this kind must comply with the canons of 
logical validity in both its deductive and inductive "aspects,, but the 
investigator has to be aware that the major premises of various cultures 
may be different. If this be the case, then most of the other charac- 
teristic configurations of the cultures will differ also. ' Each, however, 
might be adjudged integrated from the standpoint of the same canons 
of logical validity. 
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Now this is a point of paramount importance. Its neglect has been 
the cause of numerous errors in the attempts that have been made to 
interpret the logical unity of culture complexes. The same oversight is 
responsible for the most biased theories of culture integration that have 
hitherto been advanced. The authors of these theories, desiring to 
apply the canon of logical norms to the characterization of cultural 
phenomena, often fail to grasp the perfectly logical nature of cultures 
different from their “favorites’^ simply because they do not notice that 
the major premises of these cultures differ from 1:hose which they (the 
theorists) happen to prefer. Thus, not seeing that two or more cultures 
can differ from one another throughout all their parts and yet each be 
logically integrated from the standpoint of its own assumptions, they 
declare illogical or nonlogical all cultures varying from that which is 
their choice. Such a procedure is equivalent to declaring the whole 
grammar and syntax of the German or Russian language illogical or non- 
logical just because their rules are different from those of English. When, 
however, such an investigator studies Russian and German properly, he 
finds that within their owri major premises these languages are quite as 
logical as English. A sociologist, unaware of the roots of, say, the caste 
system, may find the prohibition of intercaste marriage ridiculous. 
When, however, he grasps the major premises of the system, he finds the 
prohibition to be the logical consequence of these basic assumptions.^ 
We may sum up this discussion with the statement that a proper logical 
reading of cultural phenomena requires : first, the application of the 
canon of deductive and inductive logic; second, the realization of the 
possibility that the major premises of various cultures may differ ; third, 
the assumption of an impartial position in regard to the validity or in- 
validity of the major premises. If the investigator grasps the character- 
istic premises of a culture accurately, his main task then is to show to 

^ Two conspicuous recent examples of this form of error are offered by Pareto and Levy- 
Bruhl. Both, appl5dng the yardstick of their own assumptions to systems of mentality with 
profoundly different major premises, naturally found most of these systems either nonlogical 
or illogical or prelogical. However, many of these systems are, within their own limits, quite as 
logical as Pareto's or Levy-BruhPs. See V. Pareto, The Mind and Society (New York, 1935), 
passim, and especially Vol. I, chap, i; L. L6vy-Bruhl, Les foliations mentales dans les sociBUs 
infSrieures ^Pa'ris, 19 1«), As an example of the opposite, correct logical reading of a culture 
mentality different from our own, M. Granet's La pensBe chi%oise (Paris, 1934) may serve. 
Pointing out that the central principle sorte de formule maUresse ou de recette cen- 

traW) of the Chinese thought and language was the aim not to convey abstract ideas, but 
rather to guide and Simulate action (“// pretend mains d informer clairement qu^d diriger la 
conduite^'), he shows systematically the logical consistency of all the fundamental categories 
of the Chinese thought — the Yin, the Yang, the Tao, the categories of time, space, number, 
order, totality, efficacy. Pages 15-16, 37, et passim. 
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what extent the culture is integrated from the standpoint of these premises, 
judged by the inflexible canons of logical validity. If he succeeds in solv- 
ing this problem, his main task is ended. In defining the major premises 
of a given culture, he illuminates its soul, body, and its socio-cultural 
physiognomy ; by indicating the extei't and the-character of its logical 
integration, he answers the question as to its integration or nonintegration. 

In the logical interpretation of culture complexes this rigorously 
scientific and impartial attitude is preserved throughout the present 
work.^, T he canon of togical nonns remains the same in the study of all the 
different cultures, hit the logicality or nonlogicality of each is judged always 
from the standpoint of its major premises {if it has any). The acceptability 
or nonacceptability of such premises I leave to the taste of the reader. 
So far as the task of the logical reading of culture consists of an elucidation 
of the existence or nonexistence of fonns and modes of logical relationship 
in a given culture, the above procedure serves this purpose. The praise 
or blame of the basic assumptions is the concern of the police, the moral 
educator, the physician, the missionary, the statesman, and all those 
sociocultural agencies that decide the choice, of values, and defend and 
perpetuate them, once chosen. 

This point must be stressed in order to prevent possible misunderstand- 
ing and to forestall all misdirected objections. An unattentive reader, 
observing in subsequent parts of this book remarks about the relativity 
and variability of the systems of truth, of ethics, of art, may conclude 
that the author belongs to tly; group of relativists, skeptics, and the like, 
since the work contends, for instance, that there are at least three funda- 
mentally different systems of truth, of knowledge, of art, of morality ; 
and admits that, within their major premises, they are all valid and that 
there is no decisive evidence which can show one of these systems to be 
valid or superior and the others to be invalid or inferior. To an insufli- 
ciently discriminating mind such a position may appear to be entirely 
sophistical. But if the distinction between the absolute character of the 
canon of logic as applied in the logical reading of cultures is properly 
considered, together with the relativity of the empirically given major 
premises of various cultures, the position of the author appears absolutis- 
tic, phenomenological, having little if anything to do with any" genuine 
relativistic, agnostic, skeptic points of view. 

“This does not mean that this work limits its task to the logical reading of culture within 
the above concisely outlined limits. As we shall see, reading involves a great many other 
problems which will be unfolded subsequently. Besides, the causal and the psychological 
readings also enter into the ground covered by this study. 
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These misdirected objections may consist of critical questions like the 
following : Granted that there is an internal aspect in any logically inte- 
grated culture which constitutes its meaning or mentality ; since these 
are rarely directly given and have to be ^^read^’ inferentially, what are 
the guarantees that ygur reading;, rather than any of a dozen others, is 
correct? What are the tests and evidences to decide this and similar 
questions ? But if the reader has been attentive, he will have observed 
that these and other related questions have, in point of fact, already been 
answered. If the interpretation of a culture is*purely descriptive, the 
tests of its accuracy are exactly the same as for any descriptive theory : 
Have all the elements been catalogued ? Are their quantities and qual- 
ities accurately described ? Are their relative positions in space and time 
correctly observed ? If the reading is causal, the test is basically the same 
as for a theory in any field of observation which claims the existence of 
causal relationships between the phenomena involved. If the reading of 
culture is psychological, the methods of testing it are also psychological : 
They consist of an investigation of whether or not there are sufficient 
documentary and other evidences of the meanings and purposes of the 
persons and groups who created the# culture ; and if there are such evi- 
dences, of whether or not the theory accurately restores and describes 
the meaning to which they testify.® Finally, if the reading of culture is 
logical, the test must be logical, as this term is understood in the present 
chapter and that preceding. 

As to the question, Which of several possible logical readings of a culture 
is the most correct and according to what evidence ? this also has been 
answered in the preceding chapter. There the essentials of the pro- 
cedure were outlined, by which the value of such theories as these might 
be examined and their comparative adequacy established. This bears 
equally upon the problem of how to discover whether the major premises 
ascribed to a given culture are its premises indeed, and not merely those 
superimposed by the bias of an investigator. And this answer must 
suffice for the moment. As to the details, the entire present work is a 
realization of these methodological principles. 

A further point in regard to method suggests itself. If the nature of 
the major premises of a culture plays such an important part in the quali- 
fication of its logical integration, it follows that the \ey principle by which the 

6 All the important technical and methodological tests of historical studies are examples 
of such a test because history, as a scientific discipline, is mainly “psychological/’ and descrip- 
tive readings of culture are supplemented sometimes, in the works of great historians, by 
causal and logical readings.* 
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character of an integrated culture may be understood should he sought, first 
of all, in these premises. In any chain of logical judgments, whether in 
regard to culture or otherwise, the entire series of deductions, and espe- 
cially the conclusion, are conditioned by the statement with which the 
chain begins. Thus in the syllogism^ “All hurnan beings are mortal ; 
Socrates is human ; therefore Socrates is mortal,” the choice of Socrates, 
the statement that he is human, and the conclusion as to his mortality, 
all were controlled in advance by the original premise, which therefore 
embodies the key by which the nature of the entire unity, i.e., the syllo- 
gism, is characterized. Thus, if we wish to discover the key to such a 
unity aside from the logic by which it is shaped, we must turn, not to 
second premise or conclusion, but to the major premise itself. A similar 
method must be employed in dealing with a logically integrated culture 
unity. It is for this reason that in the subsequent pages, which are 
devoted to preliminary classification of the main t>q)es of integrated 
culture, I shall follow the rule of arranging the types of culture not upon 
the basis of their secondary characteristics but according to their major 
premises. 

To sum up : (r) Cultural phcijomena have two aspects : internal 
(mentality of culture) and external (the organic and inorganic phenomena 
that manifest and externalize the internal aspect). (2) Of these two 
aspects the first is of greater importance for an investigator of the nature 
of culture. I'he external is also an inextricable part of the comjrlex, but 
only as it is the vehicle of the internal aspect. (3) Any “reading” of 
culture involves the understanding of its internal aspect and is impossible 
without such comprehension. (4) Several kinds of reading of culture 
are possible : (a) the purely descriptive, {b) the psychological, and 
(c) the sociologico-phenomenological. The last kind has two main 
varieties: causal-functional and logical. (5) For a sociologist, the 
causal and, especially, the logical readings are particularly important. 
(6) The logical reading of cultures is based upon the inflexible canons of 
inductive and deductive logic, but it must recognize the possibility of 
wide divergences between different cultures in the nature of their major 
premises. 

II. Ideational, Sewsate, and Mixed Systems of Integrated 
Culture. Preliminary Definitions 

Many systems of logically integrated culture are conceivable, each with 
a different set of major premises but consistent within itself. Not all 
those, however, are likely to be found in those cultural complexes which 
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have been in actual existence ; and still fewer will serve as fruitful instru- 
ments for ordering the chaos of the cultural worlds which we can perceive 
into a limited number of completely comprehensible unities. Like stain- 
less ideal virgins they remain in the realm of pure thought, withoutbeing 
married to any of the systems of culture that have had empirical being. 
We can admire such ideal classifications, but we cannot use them fruit- 
fully for the purposes of becoming oriented in the apparently purposeless 
welter of fragments of which a specific cultural world happens to consist. 

In the following sections there will be offeree?, not a survey .of the 
enormously large number of classifications of culture that are possible, 
but that selection of classifications which is to be the main concern of 
this work. If a classification is set forth, this means that in my opinion 
it meets two of the above requirements. It is logically satisfactory; 
and it helps us to order the chaos of an empirically perceptible cultural 
world. In brief, it meets the requirements of any valid and fruitful 
classification. 

This is sufficient by way of introduction. Let us now turn directly to 
the task of classification. 

We can begin by distinguishing two profoundly different types of the 
integrated culture. Each has its own mentality ; its own system of truth 
and knowledge ; its own philosophy and Weltanschauung; its own type 
of religion and standards of “holiness''; its own system of right and 
wrong ; its own forms of art and literature ; its own mores, laws, code of 
conduct; its own predominant forms of social relationships; its own 
economic and political organization ; and, finally, its own type of human 
personality^ with a peculiar mentality and conduct. The values which 
correspond to one another throughout these cultures are irreconcilably 
at variance in their nature; but within each culture all the values fit 
closely together, belong to one another logically, often functionally. 

Of these two systems one may be termed Ideational culture, the other 
Sensate, And as these names characterize the cultures as a whole, so do 
they indicate the nature of each of the component parts. 

The probability is that neither the Ideational nor the Sensate type 
has ever existed in its pure form ; ^ but all integrated cultures have in 
fact been composed of divers combinations of these two pure logico- 
meaningful forms. In some the first type predominates ; in others, the 
second ; in still others both mingle in equal proportions and on an equal 
basis. Accordingly, some cultures have been nearer to the Ideational, 

7 TMs should not bother us at all, since the categories of most science are rarely found 
existing empirically in pure iorm in the complexes from which they are abstracted. 
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others to the Sensate type ; and some have contained a balanced syn- 
thesis of both pure types. This last I term the Idealistic type of culture. 
(It should not be confused with the Ideational.) 

Viewed in time, the culture of a single area, say, the Greek or the 
Roman or the Western European culture,® exhibits periods when its 
integration is mainly Ideational, and other periods when the Sensate 
type dominates ; while in the passage from the domination of one of these 
types to that of the other, several intermediary forms, among them the 
Idealistic, rise to positions of predominance. When such a shift happens, 
a corresponding change in all the main cultural values, as well as in the 
predominant types of personality, takes place. The body and soul of 
these kinds of culture are so profoundly different, and the difference goes 
so deep to the roots of the whole sociocultural life, that when one grasps 
the essentials of each, one grasps the nature of the bond between a multi- 
tude of seemingly unrelated processes, events, “facts,” traits, that occur 
in its various compartments, as well as in the personality and conduct of 
its human members. If such a grasp does not eliminate the ultimate, 
unfathomable mystery of sociocultural life,_^ it eliminates at least the 
smaller mysteries connected with -isolated “facts,” happenings, events, 
and forms, amidst which we live, often lost, as in darkness. This is truer 
still as regards the comprehension of human personality, not as a stimulus- 
response mechanism, not as a biological organism, but as the symbol and 
bearer of sociocultural values in all their quantitative-qualitative rich- 
ness of fomi and content. ^When the essentials of each type of culture 
are understood, and the nature of an historical culture complex is diag- 
nosed in terms of these types, then the peculiar personality of its mem- 
bers becomes comprehensible. Their multifarious traits, mores, mental 
patterns, and contents, hitherto unrelated and fragmentary, now appear 
intelligibly ordered into a single, meaningful Gestalt. For this reason, a 
study of these major culture types, their distribution in time and space, 
their alternation and change, is at the same time a genuine social psychol- 
ogy of human personality in its structural, as well as its dynamic, aspects. 

® For the present the reader can choose either of two assumptions : first, that the Ideational 
and Sensate are merely opposite phases of a single cnlturCj which mayy therefore, he regarded 
as the whichever phase happens to dominate; or second, that the change from 

Ideational to Sensate, or vice versa, must be regarded as changing the culture entirely, and 
that we therefore get an alternation of different cultures within the same culture area. For 
the moment it is unimportant for me which of these alternatives is preferred — the statements 
of the text are equally applicable to either when they are properly translated^* into the 
language of the chosen assumption. In the methodological part of this work, to appear in 
Volume Four, the problem will be discussed specificaEy, 
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Let us now turn to a closer scrutiny of the culture types we have named. 
What specifically is meant by the Ideational^ the Sensate, the Idealistic^ and 
other intermediary categories ? What are their major characteristics ? How 
are these characteristics combined and how do they operate to give united or 
integrated systems of culture? Ayid^ finally^ why should these types of 
culture be regarded as fundamental and capable of providing the best possible 
means of understanding how the millions of fragments of the perceptual 
sociocultural world have been integrated into ordered systems? Such are 
the problems with which we shall start our study. 

Since the character of any culture is determined by its internal aspect 
— by its mentality, as we agreed to call it ^ — the portraiture of the Idea- 

® Those who are trained in the nominalistic-singularistic way of thinking — the way which 
is, as we shall see, predominant in the Sensate culture in which we live — will certainly object 
to the term “culture mentality” and all its derivatives. Their objections usually run along 
the line that only human beings with a developed nervous system can have mentality, that 
culture mentality is but a “nominal entity,” and so on. As we shall see (in Chapters Six, 
Seven, and Eight of Volume Two of this work) the objection itself, as well as the manner of 
argumentation, is an excellent example of how the dominant mentality of a Sensate culture 
has conditioned the thinking processes of these persons. They demonstrate — what was 
logically inevitable — their inability to underst^d the realistic-universalistic language of the 
Idealistic-Ideational culture, and show themselves flesh and bone of the Sensate culture. 
Without entering here into a further analysis of this problem, I can easily appease the ob- 
jectors by suggesting a very easy way of translating these terms into the nominalistic- 
singularistic language familiar to them. Instead of “culture mentality,” they can use “the 
mentality of the bearers of the given culture”; instead of “the needs and ends of a given 
culture,” “the needs and ends of its bearers” ; and so forth. We can even go further. The 
whole subsequent text can easily be translated into the still more Sensate language of “adap- 
tation,” by which is meant the complex process which an individual goes through in maintain- 
ing his existence, that is, in the satisfaction of his indispensable needs through the interaction 
of himself with his milieu, and of his organs with each other. The whole business can be put 
in the following terms : the nature of the milieu as it is perceived by an individual in the 
process of adaptation; the nature of his needs, as a result of the satisfaction of which 
the adaptation takes place ; the extent to which each of these needs must be satisfied ; the 
methods of satisfaction, whether involving change in the individual himself, or in the milieu, 
or in both. In this fashion the meaning of my statements can easily be made under- 
standable to thinkers of the nominalistic-singularistic type. As a matter of fact the present 
section of my work was first written in the language of “adaptation.” Later I translated it 
into the language of those who think in terms of what I call the Idealistic culture. Thus I 
was able to see the problems from two opposite points of view and in two different languages. 
If the representatives of the Sensate nominalistic-singularistic thought wish to go still 
further, th^ can easMy translate the terms of “adaptation” into the language of “equi- 
librium.” In such a transcription the statement in questiorfwill read: “The process by 
which an individual maintains an equilibrium between himself and his milieu, and between 
his various parts.” But I do not advise such a transcription. As will be shown in the 
methodological part of the present work to appear in Volume Four, this fashionable term, 
despite its extensive use in the social sciences, seems to have proved itself a liability rather 
than an asset. See P. Sorokin. “Xe concept d^equilibre cst 4 l necessaire mx sciences socialesy 
Revue international de sociolo^ie, September-October, 1936. 
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tional, ’Sensate, and Mixed types of culture begins properly with the 
delineation of the major premises of their mentality. As a starting 
point let us assume that these major premises concern the following four 
items: (i) the nature of reality; (2) the nature of the needs and ends to 
he satisfied; (3) the extent to n'hlch thcs(f needs and-ends arc to be satisfied ; 
(4) the methods of satisfaction. Each of these points raises problems which 
can be, and have been, solved in different, often opposite, ways. ,4 brief 
comment on each of theur, the questions related to them, and the answers 
to these questions will thus provide us quickly with a useful preliminary" 
notion of the character of the culture types with which we are dealing. 
For the benefit of the empiricists and nominalists let us translate the 
comments into nominalistic and at least half-empirical terminology. 

A. The Nature of Reality. The same complex of material objects 
which compose one’s milieu is not perceived and interpreted identically 
by various human individuals. Without entering here into the psycho- 
logical, biological, and other reasons for this, let us simply state the fact 
that the heterogeneity of individual experiences, together with other 
factors, leads to a multiplicity of the modes, of perception of the same 
phenomenon by diflerent persons. ^ On one extreme is a mentality for 
which reality is that which can be perceived by the organs of sense ; it 
does not see anything beyond the sensate being of the milieu (cosmic and 
social). Those who possess this sort of mentality try to adapt them- 
selves to those conditions which appear to the sense organs, or more 
exactly, to the exterior receptors of the nervous .system. On the other 
extreme arc persons who perceive and apprehend the same sensate 
phenomena in a very different way. For them they are mere appearance, 
a dream, or an illusion. True reality is not to be found here ; it is some- 
thing beyond, hidden by the appearance, different from this material and 
sensate veil which conceals it. Such persons do not try to adapt them- 
selves to what now seems superficial, illusory, unreal. They strive to 
adapt themselves to the true reality which is beyond appearances. 
Whether it be styled God, Nirvana, Brahma, Om, Self, Tao, Eternal 
Spirit, Vclan vital, Unnamed, the City of God, Ultimate Reality, Ding 
fiir uni an sich, or what not, is of little importance. What is important 
is that such mentality, exists; that here the ultimate "or true reality is 
usually considered supersensate, immaterial, spiritual. Consequently, 
this difference in the perception and interpretation of reality, to which 
one has to adapt oneself, must be taken into account at the very starting 
point of any inquiry into the nature of a culture type. Otherwise, the 
inquiry will suffer at its very inception from a failure to recognize properly 
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what are the facts” in the situation and what are not. This has hap- 
pened with most of the studies in the field. 

It is evident that the mentality which accepts the milieu in its sensate 
and material reality will stress the satisfaction of the sensual bodily needs. 
Those who see it as a jnere appearance will seek the satisfaction mainly 
of spiritual needs through an interaction with the ultimate reality. 
Those who occupy an intermediate position will be sensitive to needs 
partly sensate and partly spiritual. 

B. The Nature of the Needs and Ends to Be Satisfied. Needs may be 
viewed as purely carnal or sensual^ like hunger and thirst, sex, shelter, and 
comforts of the body generally ; as purely spiritual, like salvation of one’s 
soul, the performance of sacred duty, service to God, categoric moral 
obligations, and other spiritual demands which exist for their own sake, 
regardless of any social approval or disapproval ; or as mixed or carnal- 
spiritual, like the striving for superiority in scientific, artistic, moral, 
social, and other creative achievements, partly for their own sake and 
partly for the sake of human fame, glory, popularity, money, physical 
security and comfort, and other earthly values” of an empirical character. 
Of course, in reality one class of need« passes gradually and imperceptibly 
into another, but, as in any classification, this does not mean that the 
gradual scale may not be divided into a few main categories for purposes 
of reference. 

C. The Extent to Which These Needs and Ends Are to Be Satisfied, 
Each need may be regarded as requiring satisfaction to a different extent 
or on a different level, from the widest and most luxurious maximum to 
the narrowest and poorest minimum. One’s need for food may range 
from a small amount of coarse bread and water, barely sufficient to main- 
tain the physiological expenditures of the body, to the most extravagant 
gluttony, where all means are employed not only to supply luxurious 
and fine foods but also to stimulate the satiated appetite by various 
devices. The same is to be said of clothing, shelter, sex, self-protection, 
recreation, and amusement. This also holds true for the purely spiritual 
and for the mixed or carnal-spiritual needs. Like the purely carnal 
needs, they also seem to demand different levels and extents of satis- 
faction;# from cftaving and seeking what is barely decent and barely 
reaches above the negative or zero line in a given activity — Le,, some- 
thing that is not quite criminal, or irreligious and positively sinful, some- 
thing that approaches the mediocre standard of creativeness in a given 
society, and does not endanger the reputation of a ^Tairly decent fellow,” 
and so on — up to consecration of oneself entirely to a specific carnal- 
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spiritual or a purely spiritual purpose, with a maximal limit that is 
virtually infinite. Every need, therefore, regardless of its nature, can 
have minimum and maximum levels of satisfaction, whatever these 
levels may happen to be in the given circumstances. 

D. Tlic Methods of Satisfaction of Needs. These may be, or appear 
to be, different with various individuals. We can divide them roughly 
into three main classes ; 

(1) Modification of one’s milieu in that manner which will yield 
the means of satisfyiiTg a given need : for instance, one suffering from 
cold can start a furnace, build a fire, put on a warm fur coat, etc. 

(2) Modification of self, one’s body and mind, and their parts — 
organs, wishes, convictions, or the whole personality — in such a way as to 
become virtually free from a given need, or to sublimate it through this 
“readjustment of self.” In the above illustration of suff'ering from cold 
one can train oneself to become less sensitive to cold or to endure it within 
considerably broad limits. The same can be said of other needs. 

(3) Modification partly of milieu and partly of self. In the case 
of cold, to return to our example, we often resort to both methods — we 
may light a fire, but also engage in vigorous physical activity to warm 
ourselves. 

Combining in various ways these four major items (the nature of 
reality, the nature of human needs, the levels and extent of their satis- 
faction, and the method by which these needs are satisfied) and their 
subclasses, we can obtain 2 goodly number — as large as the mathe- 
matical formula of combinations will give — of various forms of culture 
mentality. 

It is evident, however, that their total number will be too large to 
permit a careful analysis of each. For the sake of economy of effort and 
without any considerable loss of validity, we shall group these forms into 
fewer classes, in such a way as to include all the really important forms of 
mentality as separate classes, while the relatively less important forms 
are left out, since their characteristics are easily deducible from the 
knowledge of the more important forms. It will serve our purposes best, 
then, to single out the following main forms of culture mentality and, 
consequently, of culture systems. 

I. IDEATIONAL CDDTtrRE 

In the terms of the above four items its major premises are these; 
(i) Reality is perceived as nonsensate and nonmaterial, everlasting 
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Being (Sein); (2) the needs and ends are naainly spiritual; (3) the 
extent of their satisfaction is the largest, and the level, highest ; (4) the 
method of their fulfillment or realization is self-imposed minimization or 
elimination of most of the physical needs, and to the greatest possible 
extent. These major premises are^common to all branches of the Idea- 
tional culture mentality. But, on the basis of variations under (4), it is 
possible to distinguish two fundamental subclasses of the Ideational cul- 
ture mentality and the related culture system : 

A. Ascetic Ideationalism, This seeks the consummation of the 
needs and ends through an excessive elimination and minimization of the 
carnal needs, supplemented by a complete detachment from the sensate 
world and even from oneself, viewing both as mere illusion, nonreal, 
nonexisting. The whole sensate milieu, and even the individual self,’' 
are dissolved in the supersensate, ultimate reality. 

B. Active Ideationalism. Identical with general Ideationalism in its 
major premises, it seeks the realization of the needs and ends, not only 
through minimization of the carnal needs of individuals, but also through 
the transformation of the sensate world, and especially of the sociocul- 
tural world, in such a way as to reform it along the lines of the spiritual 
reality and of the ends chosen as the main value. Its bearers do not 
“flee from the world of illusion” and do not entirely dissolve it and their 
own souls in the ultimate reality, but strive to bring it nearer to God, to 
save not only their own souls but the souls of all other human beings. 
The great spiritual reformers, like the early Christian Apostles and such 
popes as Gregory the Great and Leo the Great, may serve as examples of 
the Active Ideational mentality. 

Such, then, are two main varieties of the Ideational mentality and 
system of culture, as far as their major premises are concerned. 

II. SENSATE CULTURE 

The Sensate mentality views reality as only that which is presented to 
the sense organs. It does not seek or believe in any supersensory reality ; 
at the most, in its diluted form, it assumes an agnostic attitude toward 
the entire world beyond the senses. The Sensate reality is thought of as 
a Becoming, Process, Change, Flux, Evolution, Progress, Transformation. 
Its needs and aims are mainly physical, and maximum satisfaction is 
sought of these needs. The method of realizing them is not that of a 
imodification within the human individuals composing the culture, but 
of a modification or exploitation of the external world. In brief, the 
Sensate culture is the qpposite of the Ideational in its major premises. 
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These traits are common to all varieties of the Sensate culture mentality. 
But on the basis of the variation in the fourth item {i.c., method of adjust- 
ment) it is possible to distinguish three main varieties of this type. 

A. Active Sensate Culture Menialily (Active “Epicureans’’)- Shar- 
ing with other forms of Sensate mentality all the above four premises, 
it seeks the consummation of its needs and ends mainly through the 
most “efficient” modification, adjustment, readjustment, reconstruction, 
of the external milieu. The transfonnation of the inorganic, organic 
(technology, medicine,'^ and the applied disciplines), and the sociocultural 
world, viewed mainly externally, is the method of this variety. The 
great executives of history, the great conquerors, builders of empire, are 
its incarnation. 

B. Passive Sensate Mentality (Passive “Epicureans”). This is 
characterized by the attempt to fulfill physical needs and aims, neither 
through the inner modification of “self,” nor through efficient reconstruc- 
tion of the external world, but through a parasitic exploitation and uti- 
lization of the external reality as it is, viewed as the mere means for 
enjoying sensual pleasures. “Life is short”; ‘'Car pc diem"-, “Wine, 
women, and song” ; “Eat, drink, .and be merry” — these are the mot- 
toes of this mentality. 

C. Cynical Sensate Mentality (Cynical “Epicureans”). The civi- 
lization dominated by this type of mentality, in seeking to achieve the 
satisfaction of its needs, uses a specific technique of donning and doffing 
those Ideational masks whkh promise the greatest returns in physical 
profit. This mentality is e.xemplified by all the Tartufes of the world, 
those who are accustomed to change their psychosocial “colors” and to 
readjust their values in order to run along with the stream. They are 
enthusiastic monarchists under a monarchy ; ardent communists when a 
communistic regime comes to power; and if, instead of communism, 
theocracy reigns supreme, they “adapt” themselves to this regime as 
well. In every case their main concern is bread and butter. In its 
premises the Cynical Sensate mentality clearly belongs to the Sensate 
class, resembling only superficially the Ideational type in its apparent 
modification of self rather than of environment. 

ni. THE MIXED TYPES OP MENTALITY AND CULTURE 

All the other culture mentalities represent in their major premises a 
mixture -of the Ideational and Sensate forms in various combinations and 
proportions. With one conspicuous exception they are, therefore, eclectic, 
self-contradictory, poorly integrated logically. .Their Ideational and 
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Sensate elements remain adjacent and mechanically coexistent, without 
achieving genuine inner synthesis. Sometimes the coexistence is com- 
paratively inconspicuous and does not lead to an active antagonism 
between opposites. Sometimes their latent antagonism flares up into 
open war ; then we have a culture mentality divided against itself. 

The Mixed culture type has many varieties, according to the mode of 
combination of the Ideational and Sensate elements, and the proportion 
of each in the mixture. Of these, two should be specifically mentioned. 

A. Idealistic Culture Mentality. This is the bnly form of the Mixed 
class which is — or at least appears to be — logically integrated. Quanti- 
tatively it represents a more or less balanced unification of Ideational 
and Sensate, with, however, a predominance of the Ideational elements. 
Qualitatively it synthesizes the premises of both types into one inwardly 
consistent and harmonious unity. For it reality is many-sided, with the 
aspects of everlasting Being and ever-changing Becoming of the spiritual 
and the material. Its needs and ends are both spiritual and material, 
with the material, however, subordinated to the spiritual. The methods 
of their realization involve both the modification of self and the trans- 
formation of the external sensate world : in other words, it gives suum 
cuique to the Ideational and the Sensate. Each of them it views as real, 
as a mode or aspect of the supreme reality. Its face is simultaneously 
otherworldly and of this world. Recognizing the Ideational values as 
supreme, it does not declare the Sensate world a mere illusion or of 
negative value ; on the contrary, as far as the Sensate is in harmony with 
the Ideational, it possesses positive value. 

It would be inadvisable to attempt to demonstrate here that such a 
mentality does indeed succeed in integrating opposite elements logically 
and im achieving a real unity instead of an eclectic mixture. This will be 
done in the proper place subsequently with full and convincing detail, 
drawn from the systems of truth and knowledge, of ethics and law, from 
the arts, and from all the other main compartments of such cultures.^® 

B. Pseudo-Ideational Culture Mentality. Another specific form of 
the Mixed type is the unintegrated, Pseudo-Ideational mentality. One 
might style it ^^subculturaU’ if the term culture were used to designate 

In pacing it is io be noted that the author of the present work intentionally takes the 
standpoint of this Idealistic form of mentality. This permits him to understand both of the 
opposite types of culture mentality, because it is congenial to both. Otherwise, the one- 
sidedness of each of, the opposite types would preclude the use of a common language by 
which both could be fairly interpreted. For the Ideational mentality the Sensate is but an 
illusion and blasphemy; for the Sensate the Ideational is but prejudice, superstition, or 
“ pathology.’^ 

1—7 
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only a logically integrated system. This type has occupied a conspicuous 
place in the history of culture mentality. Its characteristics are as 
follows. 

The nature of reality is not clearly defined, but is fell largely as Sensate. 
Here needs and ends are predominantJ.y of a jihysical nature. They are 
only moderately satisfied, and the method of satisfaction is neither an 
active modification of the milieu to any appreciable degree, nor a free 
modification of self, nor a search for pleasure, nor successful hyjiocrisy. 
It is a dull and passive'endurance of blows and privations, coming from 
the outside, as long as these can be borne physically. This minimization 
of spiritual and carnal needs is not freely sought, it is imposed by some 
external agency (vis absoluia). It is the result of helplessness to resist. 
The oppressive power is so overwhelming that, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to oppose it, there remains to those oppressed no energy to trj' 
to free themselves and to adapt themselves physically and spiritually to a 
better order. Given an opportunity, a Pseudo-Idcationalist may easily 
plunge into Passive, Cynical, or even Active “Epicureanism.” The 
life processes of slaves under dire and cruel conditiorrs, of many prisoners, 
of subjects under the cruel regime o( their rulcTs, of some jrrimitive people 
who live in a conditioir of misery and privation, of groups stricken by a 
great catastrophe bringing with it utter ruin, of sensate persons stricken 
by an incurable malady — these offer examples of this type of mentality. 
Life under such cojnlitions is dull, painful, aimless ; no physical comfort 
mitigates its long agony ; nor docs the inner light of the triumphant spirit 
brighten its unending darkness. 

Many other subclasses of culture mentalities might be enumerated, but 
the seven which have just been described under the three headings. 
Ideational, Sensate, and Mixed, together are sufficiently broad and 
inclusive to serve for all the main and clearly defined special types with 
which we shall have to deal. For this reason we can now turn from the 
preliminary definitions, which have established the types and marked 
them out, one from the other, to a fuller and closer analysis of the detailed 
characteristics of each. 

It is obvious that an examination of the characteristicsof the Ideational 
and Sensate culture types is a different problem from that of how these 
mentalities and their characteristics are distributed in various actual 
culture complexes and in the actual behavior of individuals and groups. 
Our investigation thus falls into two parts or has two aspects : (i) the 
elucidation of the meaning and content of each fulture type, as these 
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follow from the major premises ; and (2) the discovery of the actual dis- 
tribution of the characteristics of all types in time and space. 

Now there is one point which it is very important to keep in mind. If 
we could look into the mind of every individual and every group or social 
organization, and if we^ should discover in every one the existence simul- 
taneously and conjunctively of the characteristics of many culture 
mentalities, it would not follow from this that each of the culture types 
is not distinct and should not be treated as a separate category, or that 
its characteristics are not its distinct property.^ If the above types, 
especially those that are unmixed, were to be found separately 'in the 
human universe, isolated from one another and never coexistent in 
the same individual or group, then the problem of the classification of 
the types would coincide with that of their distribution. Such coincidence 
is rare, however, not only in the realms of social phenomena, but also 
in those of the biological and the inorganic. Thus, chemistry has its 
definite concept of elements in their ^^pure/’ isolated form, like hydrogen, 
oxygen, carbon, and others. Each of these, however, is found in the 
material world, perhaps more often than otherwise, in combination with 
other chemical elements. ^0 give a^few typical examples : Pure carbon 
occurs naturally only as the diamond and as graphite, whereas, mixed 
with other elements, it is a constituent of all organic compounds. Oxy- 
gen, even though it occurs in the free state in the air, of which it forms 
about twenty-one per cent by volume, is very active chemically and is 
best known for its property of mixing with other elements and combining 
to form various oxides. Hydrogen is principally encountered in its 
union with oxygen as water. Hence the analysis of the properties of the 
elements and their classification is one thing ; the problem of their actual 
distribution and combination, another. But the fact that any of the 
chemical elements is found in the world in a considerable number of 
combinations neither renders fruitless the classification of the chemical 
world into ^^pure elements” nor proves the nonexistence of these elements 
in the free state. That the same holds true for any analytical science and 
any classification is quite obvious. 

Historically, there has probably never existed in pure form in a single 
individual, group, or culture, any one of the unmixed types of culture 
mentality that have been described in the present work. There is per- 
haps not a single person alive who has one t3pe of mentality exclusively, 
whether Ascetfc or Active Ideational, or Active or Passive Sensate. 
Even the most ascetic, the most austere, mystic cannot help changing 
his empirical milieu or satisfying to some extent his bodily needs. Other- 
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wise lie would die. He must pick berries or ask for alms or accept gifts 
of believers ; he must build himself a hut or seek a cave. And as far 
as he is occupied with these matters, sensatc reality, by implication, 
becomes a part of his larger view of reality.^^ Likewise, even the most 
complete representative of the Active Sensate or the Passive Sensate 
mentality cannot help occasionally forgoing the satisfaction of this or 
that physical need (otherwise it would be necessary that he be endowed 
with the sorcerer's magic power of procuring anything as soon as it is 
asked for) ; at times Irc^'may even enter into a kind of ^‘spirituaP' medi- 
tation and limit to some extent his bodily appetites or that part of his 
activity w-hich is directed toward the modification of the external milieu.^- 
Man's power and efficiency, his desires and the means of their satisfac- 
tion arc organically limited. Therefore, sometimes even those of Sensate 
mentality modify themselves, and not their milieu ; satisfy their spiritual, 
instead of their material, needs. Thus it is that, at one time or other, 
almost every individual experiences to some extent many types of culture 
mentality. Each of us may be now partly Ascetic, now partly Active 
Ideational, now partly Active, ami now partly Passive Sensate ; occa- 
sionally we nmy be Cynically Senate, Pseuclo-Ideational, or idealistic. 
There are f(nv, if any, pta'sons who in the course of a lifetime do not 
experience some vacillation among these forms; and what is true of any 
individual is surely true of any group of individuals or any actual culture 
complex. 

Thus, in concrete social reality no one of the types designated above 
is often found in pure form, unmixed with others, either in an individual 
or in a group or culture. On the other hand, these types and their 
characteristics are not distributed identically among individuals, groups, 
or cultures. In some the Ascetic Ideational, in some the Active Idea- 
tional, in some the Passive or Active Sensate, in some the Idealistic, 
predominates. A close examination of the life history of an individual 
or group would reveal the major current of the flow of its culture patterns. 

The above description of the ascetic person is, of course, couched in the termino!og>^ of 
an *TdeaIistk mind. A true Ascetic (or mystic) Idealionaiist would, naturally, not modify 
the external milieu, which is for him nonexistent ; nor would he repress Ms desires or minimize 
his needs and refrain from satisfying them, for again, from his point of .view, he is free from 
desires and therefore has no needs. Here it is essential to rcmemljcr that to such an individual 
his material and individual self becomes unreal, being but a part in the general scheme of the 
illusory external milieu. 

Of course to a consistent and thoroughgoing bearer of the Sensate mentality, giving up 
the satisfying of one need or another is generally a case of substituting a less desired need for 
a more desired one, and in the strict sense is not a genuine renunciation of the sort that is 
met in Ideational behavior. 
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In the present work we propose at first to deal with the characteristics 
of each form of culture mentality taken in pure form, regardless of whether 
or not it is ever found pure empirically. In other words, we are going 
to typify each, and thus set up criteria for later comparison and differ- 
entiation. The diagnostic value^of this procedure is quite obvious. 
After this preliminary typification we shall turn to see how each form of 
mentality and its characteristics are distributed : in time, in the life of 
a single individual^ group, organization, culture ; and in space, among 
various individuals, groups, organizations, culturej?. 

Each of the seven forms described above and the combination of ele- 
ments of which it is composed are associated, logically and functionally, 
with several additional characteristics. These are the satellites which 
are usually present if a given culture mentality is integrated logically 
according to its type. For the sake of brevity, it will perhaps be enough 
to describe the implicit elements, or ‘^satellites,’’ of only the Ascetic 
Ideational and the Active Sensate mentalities, which are direct opposites. 
The other five forms, as well as all the Mixed types thus far unnamed, 
represent combinations of the characteristics of these two. Therefore, 
such a simplified description should Jay a foundation for the deduction 
of the nature of the satellites of all the types, both named and un- 
named. 

Differing as they do in their four major premises, the Active Sensate 
and the Ascetic Ideational mentality also vary from each other in the 
nature of their satellites, of which the following are the chief. 

(1) Since the Ascetic Ideational mentality strives toward the ulti- 
mate, supersensory reality, lasting, eternal, unchangeable, and not 
toward the everchanging and ephemeral Sensate reality, it associates 
itself either with indifference to, and a detachment from, the physical 
environment (“What is the use of trying to adapt oneself to that which 
is merely illusory!”), or a reluctance to change it (“Only fools try to 
write on waves.”), or with a contempt for it. Hence ataraxia, self- 
sufficiency, apathy, imperturbability, indifference, Nirvana, and insensi- 
bility to temporal existence, to its pains and pleasures, sorrows and joys, 
life and death, are traits common to all shades of such a mentality — 
from th^ Hindu* Buddhist, Taoist, Sufist, Jainist, Zoroastrian, Greek, 
Roman Ascetic “Primitive” Ideationalism, Cynicism, Skepticism, and, 
in part at least, Stoicism, to Ascetic Christianity, and to all other varie- 
ties of the Ascetic Ideational culture mentalities. 

(2) The above attitude leads logically either to a repression of 
bodily needs, or to a detached indifference to them as if nonexistent. 
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‘ (3) The attention is turned to the principle of Being, views reality 
as everlasting vand unchangeable Being (Schi), in contradistinction to 
ever-changing Becoming (]Vcrdcn ) ; the ultimate rcalit}'’ remains eter- 
nally the same, unchangeable even in its manifold modifications. Only 
illusions and appearances change. Empirically viewed this mentalit}- 
is thus static in its essence : static in its philosophy, in its Weltanschau- 
ung, in its choice of values and behavior. If it is con.sistcnlly carried 
through, it chooses and prefers the values which are everlasting and 
durable, and conseqacntly unchangeable. Temporary and transient 
values are nonvalues for such a mentality. Therefore the empirical 
values, which all are transient, are pseudo values. In wisdom and in 
knowledge, in moral, social, aesthetic, and other compartments, this 
selection of the lasting is characteristic of the mentality of the Ascetic 
Ideational adaptation. The category of Time, in the sense “before and 
after,” “past, present, and future,” “long and short,” measured by 
empirical units, either does not play any role in such a mentality, or it 
becomes identical with the eternal, ultimate reality and, as such, is 
“punctuated” only by the changes in the distance of the Ascetic Idea- 
tional mind from total engulfment by, or union with, this everlasting 
Being. In such a mind time, viewed empirically, lacks perspective of 
the past, the present, and the future, of the sequence of Sensate phe- 
nomena in the time flow, of their mutual relationship in the “before- 
after-simultaneous” associations. In its “punctuations” it is qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. In this scn.se it is an antihistorical, or 
rather ahistorical, mentality.^ 

Quite contrary are the standpoint and satellites of the Active Sensate 
mentality. It sees only the empirical reality. Full of appetites and 
vigor, it wants to change the surrounding sensate environment to meet 
its needs. The empirical reality is ever changing, is ever in a flux ; con- 
sequently, the adaptive activities must also vary incessantly. Nothing 
is static, nothing is everlasting ; at any moment one must be ready to 
meet the change in environment by a necessary change in one’s trans- 

“ In this connection it is important to stress again that this attitude is extended to self 
as a part of the general scheme of things. Thus, Sufi and Ifindu mystics strive to annihilate 
mentally the transient appendage — their earthly vehicle, the body, an<I its needs — and join 
the One, Eternal Being. This is a mental and not a physical annihilation. 

As we shall see, it is not incidental that the time perspective of the medieval mind is so 
blurred; that the Hindu culture did not develop a sense of history andedid not care to do it; 
that the Taoist time is “peculiar” in its nature; that the time apprehension and time con- 
cept of such a mentality, as it is given in its time system, time theories, time definitions are 
marked by the same characteristics. See Chapter Eleven of Volume Two. 
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forming activity. Therefore, this mentality is inseparable from a dynamic, 
evolutionary, progressive principle. This principle pierces it through and 
through, its philosophy, its choice of values, its practical activity. Its 
philosophy has always been the philosophy of Becoming, not Being. 

All things are in incessant flux. X)nly Becoming is real. Unchangeable 
Being is an illusion.^’ From the earlier representatives of this mentality, 
from Heraclitus and Lucretius to the modern Evolutionists, devotees 
of Transformation, Progress, Dynamism, Movement, Mobility, Revolu- 
tion, Incessant Change, and Adjustment, the dynamic principle has regu- 
larly been an integral part of the theories and practices of the followers 
of the Active Sensate mentality. Here the time category plays a most 
conspicuous part, and Time perspective is an indispensable trait of a 
mentality which is historical par excellence. 

Mutat enim mundi naturam totius aetas 
ex alioque alius status excipere omnia debet, 
nec manet ulla sui similis res : omnia migrant 
omnia commutat natura et vertere cogit. 

(For time changes the nature 4)f the whole world, and all things must pass from 
one condition to another, and nothing •remains like itself; all things are in 
process, all things nature transforms and compels to alter ; for one thing crum- 
bles away and becomes faint and enfeebled with age, another in its turn springs 
up from and rises above despised things. So therefore time changes the nature 
of the whole world. 

These lines give a sample of the all-important part played by Time in 
such a mentality. 

Likewise, in their practical activity, when it is integrated consistently 
with the Active Sensate mentality, the eternal panacea of such theorists 
is readjustment ; readjustment by all means, at all times, at all cost. 
Incessant change of the empirical reality forces them to do this endless 
work of Sisyphus ; their incessant readjustment in turn changes inces- 
santly their milieu, and thus compels them to the unceasing task of 
readjusting their preceding readjustments. As we shall see, it is not 
accidental that at the present time these theorists talk so much of the 
^‘adjustment,’’ ^‘maladjustment,” “readjustment,” of everything from 
the idiot -and muMerer to political machinery, religion, and science ; and, 
what is more important, mean by this mainly an external modification of 
“conditioned reflexes,” “social institutions,” and even of “religion,” 

And all things are born through opposition and ail are in flux like a river.” “ Heraklei- 
tos,” in Diogenes Laertius, Lives, IX, 7-9. 

Lucretius, De rerum mtura, V, 827-833. 
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tr3n!i^to readjust this last through better furniture and more recreation 
in the churches, better pay for ministers, and by similar ‘'cxternar' 
means. In this way they run in an eternal circle like a squirrel on a 
wheel. The same fact explains their preference for the short-time values 
of the immediate present. Since therj^,* are no values which can be eter- 
nal, the only real values arc those which nnal the needs of the given 
moment. One cannot reject them in favor of some remote future values, 
merely because the changing values of the present may be depreciated 
under the <liffercnt coj?iditions of the future ; one cannot even be sure of 
what will have value in these future conditions, and what will not. 
Hence the preference is given to the immediate, short-time values, and 
not to those which we guess to have qualities of eternal duration, or 
which we think may possibly exist at some remote time beyond the 
present.^' Drunk with empirical reality, one who has an Active Sensate 
mentality is full of a feeling of the actuality of the present, of dynamism, 
of tireless activity, efficiency, doing. Instead of detachment from the 
empirical milieu, he lives in it, breathes it, swims in it and with its current. 

Active Ideationalism and the Idealistic mentalities occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the twa extreme standpoints. Active Idea- 
tionalism, side by sidt‘ with the philosophy of Being and thernal Value, 
or Ktcrnalism, admits some, though .subordinated, Becoming; some 
interest in the affairs of this world ; some empirical activiti(‘s; and some 
temporal values, subordinate to, and, as it were, a shadowy reflection of, 
the Eternal. Similar is the position of the l<!ealistic mentality, but it 
puts more emphasis on Becoming, on the empirical, temporal aspects of 
things and values. 

Passive Sensate mentality is imbued with a still more pointed, extreme 
philosophy of Becoming (^^The past is no more; the future may never 
be; the present is all that we can be certain of.’’)> with its Carpe diem^ 
with decisive preference for the values of the given moment rather than 
any lasting, future values. Only Sensate, even sensual, values arc true 
values; all others are unreal. The environment is in an anarchic flux, 
and as such it is never certain, never durable, never to be credited with 
the possibility of a future. 

Cynical Sensate mentality is somewhat similar ^ to the. Passive 
Sensate. But, being obliged to exert themselves to get what Passive 

This does not exclude a short-time preference of the near future to the present, if the 
sacrifice promises to !)e profitable and .safe. An analysi.s from this stancipoint of economic 
theories of profit, especially those of sacrifice and postponement of immediate enjoyment, 
gives an excelent example of how such a trait impregnates scientific thinking. 
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‘‘Epicureans”^® receive as gifts, the devotees of this type of mentality 
have to resort to hypocrisy as their technique, and in this lies their 
principal difference from Passive “Epicureans.” 

Finally, an enslaved Pseudo-Ideationalist is here, as in other points, 
a creature of the circumstances rsither than their master. Therefore, he 
cannot have any clear conception of either Being or Becoming, lasting 
or momentary value ; in his poverty and misery he must take any value 
given to him and be prepared for any Being or Becoming which falls 
upon him. Instead of a logically integrated mentality and a systematic 
philosophy of life he can have but incoherent fragments of each. 

(4) The Ascetic Ideational mentality facilitates man^s control oj 
himself^ especially of his bodily senses, of his emotions, feelings, wishes, 
lusts. The Active Sensate mentality leads to man^s control of the external 
worlds so far as its material and sensate aspects are concerned (since any 
externality is apprehended mainly as a material and sensate phenomenon 
or process). The reasons for this are evident and follow directly from 
the nature of each mentality. Historically, the character of the first 
type has been frequently demonstrated by the almost miraculous repres- 
sion of vital needs in the asceticism of Hindus, Buddhists, Taoists, Chris- 
tians, Jainists, Sufists, not to mention the numberless ascetics affiliated 
with smaller sects. On the other hand, full-blooded, energetic “Epicu- 
reans” always have been the main transformers of the external milieu, 
whether it involved pioneering in the wilderness, or the organization of 
business empires, metropolitan centers, political or other, less extensive, 
organizations. 

As to the other forms of mentality, the Active Ideational and the 
Idealistic, each of these types logically combines in itself satellites of 
both opposite sorts. Each implies the development of self-control, as 
well as control of environments. The first is stressed more in the Active 
Ideational, the second in the Idealistic mentality, though in neither is 
there stress to such an extent as in each of the extreme types of Sensate 
and Ideational. 

The Passive Sensate mentality does not imply either of these controls ; 
it seeks only an uninhibited satisfaction of individual lusts from the 
given milieu. 

Henceforth, I shall sometimes use the term “Epicurean^’ and its derivatives, instead of 
“Sensate” and its derivatives, giving to it a meaning identical with “Sensate” (though 
the mentality of Epiturus was nearer to the balanced type). Likewise, sometimes the term 
“Stoic” is used instead of “Ideational” though the mentality and adaptation of some of the 
Stoics were nearer to the balanced than to the Ideational type. Such a substitution is re- 
quired by my desire to avoid introducing new and cumbersome terms, like “sensatist,” etc. 
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The' same, but in a different sense, is true of Pseudo-Ideational aclapta- 
lion. It requires mainly dull and aimless patience, stupefying endurance, 
but not a control in the proper sense of the word. 

Finally, the Cynical Sensatc mentality implies, not so much control 
of self or of environment, but rather fkill in manipulation of, and mas- 
querading in, various psychosocial '‘costumes'’; Cynical “Epicureans” 
acquire a particular versatility in putting on and off various psychosocial 
masks “f.c., convictions, ideas, beliefs, opinions, devotions, loyalties, 
attachments — which "‘fceconie less valuable the more often they arc 
changed. 

(5) The Ascetic Ideational mentality is mainly of an “introvert” 
nature (directed upon self and its analysis and modification). The 
Active Sensate mentality and its adaptational activities by deiinition are 
of an “extrovert” nature (pointed toward the transformation of the 
sensate milieu). Whether in regard to himself or to others, an Ascetic 

The words “introvert” and “extrovert” are used here in a different sense from that 
whirl! is generally met with in psychoanalytic writings, and in psychological literature gener- 
ally, l)y Freud, Jung, Adler, and others, though in neither, nor in tlu* literatures of related 
fields (philosophy, physiology, etc.), is there any unanimity as to th(‘ meaning of these ternis. 
See, for example, various dichotomic theories related to the “introvert” and “extrovert” 
types of personality, subjective and objective, and so on, such as the distinctions set forth by 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Philo, or by various mystics, like Arabi (1165* 1*40; set‘ IVf. Hor- 
ten, dfv.v//.vi//r Tnir aus drm l.slam, Bonn, 1012), J, H. von Ifelmont (1577 'IO44; J. Kn- 
nemoser, Gcsi'hithie der d/ug/e, Leipzig, 1.S44, particularly pp. 006 and 914), Jacob Boehme 
[Dv VHii MenhiU)^ and even Staudenmaier (Die Millie ah experimentelle yatuna.ssvnschafi). 
Likewise, the more recent theories in the field are also diO'erent in theur meanings. C'om- 
pare, for instance, the dichotomic theories of CL (L Jung in his Colhried Papers an 
Analylienl Psyelido^iiy (New York, 1016), Psychology of ike, Uneonsehms (New York, iqi 6), and 
in Psyrholoiiiral 7 'ypes (New York, 1023); W. Ostwald, Grosse Manner (Leipzig, lyto) 
(classics and romantics) ; F. Nietzsche (Apollo and Dionysian types) ; Worringer (sympathy- 
abstraction) ; Schiller (naive-sen timental ) ; William James, Pragimiisin (New York, 1907), 
chap, i (toughminded-tenderminded') ; Otto Gross, Die zerebrale Sekundarfunktion (Leipzig, 
1002) (deep-narrow and shallow-broad); G. Heyman and E. Wiersma, Zcitschrift fitr Psy- 
chologic (lyofi-ipoo) , nos. 42, 43, 43, 46, 51 ; L. W. Stern, Uber Psychologic dor individueUen 
D{fferenzen (Leipzig, iqoo) (objective and subjective) ; L. Klages, Prinzipicn der Charaktero- 
logie (Leipzig, 19x0); H. Kurella, Die I ntellektiiellen nnd die GesdJschaft (Wiirzburg, 1912); 
J. ]\!. Baldwin, The Story of Mind (New York, 1902) (sensory-motor); B.J. Kempf, The 
Aufmomic Fnmiions and the Persomdily, in Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series 
No. 2H (Washington, 191S); L. R. Marston in Iowa StmUes In Child Welfare (Towa City, 
U)iS)i tio. 3; W. McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology (New Yqrk, 1926); R. Ilimt, 
in Journal of A Imormal and Social Psychology (1929), no. 23, pp. I76'“i8x; K. Spnuiger, 
Lebensformen (Halle, 1922) ; L. Klages, Principim der Ckarackroiogk (Leipzig, 1920) ; E. 
Kretschmer, Kbrperlmti and Character (1922); G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in Iliifidimk of 
Social Psychology (Worcester, 1935) ; G. W. Allport and P. J. Vernon, “The Field of Personal- 
ity,” in The PsycMogkd BuMeiinj Vol. XXVIl (1930). For a general survey see H, Klllver, 
“An Analysis of Recent Works on the Problem of Psychological Types,” in Jourmii of Nerwm 
and Menid Disease^ Vol, LXII, pp. $ 6 i-$g 6 ; F» L. Wells, “Social Maladjustments,” in Hand'* 
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Ideationalist in his introvert activity addresses mainly the needs "of the 
‘^^inner life” and uses its subtle, often intangible, technique, difficult of 
analysis in mechanical terms, and directed at self ; he rarely makes use 
of mechanical or overt technique based on purely material properties. 
Therefore, he rarely attempts to transform the external sensate world. 
If sometimes a transformation does take place as a result of his existence, 
it comes as a by-product, neither sought for nor welcomed by the mystic 
Ideationalist. An Epicurean” in his extrovert activity is addressing 
himself to the external world, or to the ^^materialistic-behavioristic” 
aspect even of psychosocial phenomena and human individuals*. His 
modus operandi and technique are mechanically rational, based upon 
and calculated by the physical, chemical, and other sensate properties 
of the means used and on their effect on the milieu involved. Sensate 
mentality tends to be scientific, and physically causative, and, in this 
sense, rational and calculated. Therefore his activity tends to, and fre- 
quently does, produce many a change in the sensate world. 

The behavior of Active Ideational and of Idealistic mentalities will 
be, respectively, “introvert-extrovert” and “extrovert-introvert.” The 
Passive Sensate mentality resolves itself mainly into parasitic extrovert 
activity. The Pseudo-Ideational activity is largely undifferentiated, 
dull introvert-extrovert. Here the extrovert activity is ordered by an 
outside agency and not chosen by the person engaged in it ; and the 
introvert behavior is either imposed from without or resorted to Jaut de 
inieux. Finally, Cynical “Epicureanism” manifests itself primarily in 
extrovert behavior of a specified type, namely, of the type of captaiio 
benevolentiae of the rich and mighty, combined with practiced skill in 
manipulation of the psychosocial masks according to the circumstances. 

(6) The Ascetic Ideational mentality implies a close association 
with an introdetermination of self — attention, sensation, perception, 
ideas, volition, desires, entire personality — with the phenomena of the 
inner mental experience, and with nonmaterial and spiritual problems, 
accompanied by detachment from, and relative indifference to, the exter- 
nal world in its physical and sensate aspects. Such a mentality opens 
wide the mental eyes and ears to grasp, register, and understand the 

book of Soctal Psychology^ cited. Such a heterogeneity stresses the need for the reader to 
keep clearly in mind the meaning of these terms as given in my text for the subsequent 
discussion. 

20 The “dig within” of Marcus Aurelius; “retreat unto self” of the Taoist; the “deep 
meditation” of Buddhists, Hindus, and other mystics, are samples of this “introversion.” 
If a specific technique is used to facilitate this state of mind — like the Yoga or Taoist or Sii- 
fist — it is again a technique*aimed at and appHed to “seif.” 
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essence of Soul, Mind, Ultimate Reality, God, the Devil, Good, Evil, 
Salvation, Eternal Value, Consciousness, Conscience, Justice, and so on. 
One is plunged into this intangible realm. The whole external world 
becomes secondary; it is a mere illusion or, at best, a mere “content of 
consciousness” or a visible sign of an Invisible world. As such it is not 
to be paid much attention to and does not deserve to be studied with 
particular care for all its illusory details. In this way, an Ascetic Idea- 
tional mind makes the whole external cosmos a mere vehicle of the inner 
life and swallows it up into the “inner world.” An Active Sensate 
mentality, on the contrary, dissolves the inner life and inner world into 
external.-^ In contrast to Ideationalists, “Epicureans” view the whole 
inner life, its processes, and all spiritual and immaterial phenomena, as 
either ignorant delusion or aberration or a peculiar by-product (“func- 
tion,” “effect,” “resultant”) of purely physiological processes in the 

From a purely ‘‘Sensate” standpoint it may be permissible to venture the hypothesis 
that perhaps each type of mentality is associated with the lowered sensibility of one type 
of receptors and the raised sensibility of another t5rpe within the nervous system. John 
Brown (Elemcnta medicinae, London, 1778) described the difference between external and 
internal stimulation of the human body; later Claude Sernard {Lcs pkenomines de la vie, 
Paris, 1878) brilliantly developed this idea iif differentiating the concept of environment into 
environment external to the body and the inner environment of the body {milieu interne), 
the latter being the totality of the circulating fluids of the organism. The works of subse- 
quent investigators, particularly of Sherrington {Integrative Actio^i of the Nervous System, 
New Haven, 1926), Gaskell {The Involuntary Nervous System, London, 1916), Langley {The 
Autonomic Nervous System, Cambridge, England, 1921), and Herrick {An Introduction to 
Neurology, Philadelphia, 1924), permit us to distinguish between three fields of reception 
(which in reality are not separable ISut incessantly interacting) : (i) The exteroceptive group, 
the sense organs of which are stimulated by objects outside the body and typically call forth 
reactions of the whole body, such as movement of the body or of its parts, so as to change 
the relation of the body to its environment. This field is coextensive with the so-called 
external surface of the animal (touch corpuscles, taste buds on the tongue, internal ear, eye). 
(2) The interoceptive group (also referred to as visceral). Here the sense organs fall into two 
well-defined groups: first, the general interoceptive systems without highly specialized 
end organs and innervated through the sympathetic nervous system, and their reactions 
chiefly unconsciously performed; second, the special interoceptive senses provided with 
highly developed end organs which are innervated directly from the brain without any connec- 
tion with the sympathetic nervous system. (Herrick includes under interoceptive : organs of 
hunger, thirst, nausea, organs giving rise to respiratory sensations, to circulatory sensations, 
to sexual sensations, organs of sensations of distending cavities, of visceral pain, of obscure 
abdominal sensations associated with strong emotions of fright, ai^er, affection, organs 
of taste, and of smell) (3) The proprioceptive group, whose sense organs afe contained 
within the skeletal muscles, joints, etc., and are stimulated by the functioning of these organs. 
(Herrick includes here : end organs of muscular sensibility, end organs of tendon sensibility, 
end organs of joint sensibility, and organs of static and equilibratory sensation arising from 
stimulation of the semicircular canals of the internal ear.) Sherrington considered the pro- 
prioceptors to be largely secondary to the surface receptors. It is interesting to remember 
in this connection that the cerebellum is the main ganglion of the proprioceptive system, 
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nervous system or in any other part of the body. For consistent ^^Epi- 
cureans’’ the processes of the inner life are in essence nothing but a mere 
variety of the ^'stimulus-response” relationship, the effect of given 
physicochemical processes ; and human mind itself is but an incorrect 
name for a special mechanism op the nervous system. Everything is a 
manifestation of the action-reaction, cause-effect relationship, which they 
have discovered from contact with the external material world. An 
Ideationalist spiritualizes the external, even the inorganic, world ; an 
“Epicurean” mechanizes and materializes even the spiritual, immaterial 
self. 

The position of the Active Ideational and Idealistic mentalities in this 
respect is intermediary. Both imply internal and external worlds, the 
Active Ideationalist paying more attention to internal and immaterial 
reality than the Idealist. The Passive Sensate mentality implies a gen- 
erally narrow tendency to view everything in terms of sensual pleasure 
and its opposite. With such a view much of the content of reality is 
missed. Cynical “Epicureanism” also implies a limiting concentration 
of the attention on a specific part of the external world, i.e., on the 
means of satisfying sensual needs aiid appetites and on the versatile 
technique of playing the hypocrite successfully. Finally, the Pseudo- 
Ideational mentality is rather “vegetative” or “animal” and essentially 
unintegrated, and is therefore not conducive to a proper concentration 
of the attention on either the external or the internal world and its 
processes. The alternation of hunger, fatigue, hardships, toil, with 
relatively better physiological conditions of living, occupies the Pseudo 
Ideationalist constantly, leaving little attention for the apprehension of 
much else beyond the most elementary psychophysiological processes. 

and it is, according to Luciani {Human Physiology ^ New York, 1921), an organ which by un- 
conscious processes exerts a continual reinforcing action on the activity of all other nerve 
centers. 

It is pemiissible to venture a hypothesis based on the more recent data of Sherrington, 
Pavlov, Cannon, Carlson, and others. The interoceptive (and to some extent also propriocep- 
tive) system controlling the inner reactions should seem to be playing a much more important 
role in the Ideational mentality than in the Sensate. In an Ideational nervous system the 
sensibility of the exteroceptive field is lessened and hence his indifference to the external 
world, whereas the interoceptive sense organs acquire a heightened sensibility. The reverse 
is true of the Sensate mentality and nervous system. The results of Langfeld (^'On the 
Psychophysiology of a Prolonged Fast,^’ in Psychological Review Publications, Vol. XIV, no. $) 
seem to support the above hypothesis- He performed experiments on a fasting subject daily 
for thirty-one days ai?d observed improvement in attention, perception, and assopiation and 
decline in purely physical abilities. Whether the hypothesis is valid or not, its validity or 
invalidity does not concern the logical association of the Ideational mentality with “intro- 
version/’ of Sensate with “extroversion.” 
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(7) Each of the types of adaptation discussed implies logically a 
different conception of self, or the ^^ego/’ and its relationship to other 
forces and agencies. The Ascetic Ideational mentality tends to dissolve 
the self in the universe of impersonal and immaterial reality. In no 
way will an Ascetic Ideationalist identify self .with the body or with 
any material value associated with himself (clothing, dwelling, children, 
relatives, etc.) The supreme task of the individual self is a union with 
ultimate reality, from^which, like water in a cup separated from the 
ocean, it is temporarily isolated by the frame of material existence. The 
ultimate reality may be called God, Nirvana, Tao, Essence of Reality, 
Energy, Eternal Being, and so on. Such a mentality is naturally 
detached from the external world, does not care for it, is not afraid of 
nor moved by it. Therefore it will not fight for worldly interests and 
will not resist purely bodily and material injuries to itself, provided that 
its spiritual values are not assailed. On the other hand, it will resist to 
the utmost any attempts to violate its main values. Its liberty is 
spiritual. It regards the external world and all its forces, including those 
causing bodily pains and death, as a dreain or an illusion. Hence, as 
we shall see in the next chapter, a denial of death and of fear of death is 
a normal trait in all systems based on this mentality. 

The Active Sensate mentality implies a very dift'erent perception and 
conception of self. Here self appears as one of the foci, or knots, of 
material forces which make up the external world. This center of forces 
is one with the machinery ^pf the body, inseparable from it. Since this 
knot, or focus, is capable of affecting powerfully many external forces, 
of rearranging and controlling them, this self is considered as a kind of 
dynamo, which does not need help from any mysterious supernatural 
forces or immaterial agencies. On the other hand, when the activities 
of environmental modification are successful, this power gives self- 
confidence and pride in dealing with external agencies. This means that 
the Active Sensate mentality implies a corporeal conception of self which 
makes it inseparable from the body; a skeptical or irreligious or dis- 
respectful attitude toward nonmaterial forces and agencies ; individual 
pride and self-reliance and a care of the body and its well-being, because 
it is looked upon as identical with self and personality. An Active 
^^Epicurean’s’’ liberty is sensate and physical. Sensate egotism, readi- 
ness to fight for physical integrity and the interests of self, color the 
Active Sensate type of adaptation. 

Other ipentalities, such as the Active Ideational and Idealistic, imply 
a perception and apprehension of self intermediate in nature between the 
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two outlined above. The Passive Sensate as well as the Cynical Sen- 
sate mentalities have a kind of self nearly identical with the complex of 
the main organs of sensual pleasure and pain : the self of a glutton is 
almost identical with his stomach, the self of a sexual profligate with 
his sex organs,^® and so on. Take Iway from the bearers of such mentali- 
ties these pleasures, and they become most unhappy creatures with no 
objectives in their lives. Finally, we can hardly speak of any definite 
conception of self in the Pseudo-Ideational mentality. It has little 
opportunity to meditate upon and analyze such pit)blems, and to differ- 
entiate self from the flux of unintegrated experiences and fragments of 
consciousness of which it consists. It is, probably, closely akin to the 
“mind’^ of some of the higher animals, like monkeys, in captivity. 

(8) The above being true, it is logically inevitable that the Ascetic 
Ideational mentality will require and stimulate cognition of inner, psy- 
chical, and mental processes (not, however, in terms of physiology or 
chemistry) from the most elementary psychological processes of sensa- 
tion, perception, recollection, representation, thinking, emotions, wishes, 
volitions, etc., to the most sublime and subtle experiences of ecstasy, 
trance, mysticism, suggestion, and hypnosis, and others like reunion 
with the absolute,” ‘^revelation,” “divine inspiration,” etc.; from the 
simplest ideas about immaterial phenomena to the most difficult concep- 
tions of ultimate reality, the human soul, immortality, God, truth, jus- 
tice, value, and others which are the concern of the humanitarian sciences, 
i.e,, ethical systems, religions, law, aesthetics, philosophy, and education. 
Since an Ideationalist is, so to speak, everlastingly brooding over such 
matters, since the knowledge and the understanding of them are essen- 
tial for him in his attempt to modify, control, or dissolve his inner self, 
it is obvious that all this should lead to an increase of the Ideationalist’s 
direct experience in these fields of immaterial phenomena. Hence it 
will not be surprising later when we discover inductively that the periods 
of predominance of Ideational mentality in a given culture have been 
regularly marked by an exclusive concentration upon such noumenal or 
transcendental problems and, so far as we empiricists can judge, by an 

wliat use to the country can be a man wbo is notMng but stomach?^’ said Cato of 
one of sucb ;persons (Cficero, Against Catiline, III). Hujwiri quotes Shafi’i to tbe same effect: 
“He who thinks about that which goes into his belly is worth only that which comes out of 
it.^’ The Kashf Al Mahjub (London, 1911), p. 347. 

23 Eventually we shall see that it is not incidental to our culture that man has been reduced 
to the libido by psychoanalysts, to “stomach” by vulgar economic interpreters *and other 
contemporary sensual interpretations of man and his “mind” and “psychology.” Such an 
interpretation is logically implied in the Sensate mentality. 
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intimate, deep, and sublime experience of the mysteries of man^s inner 
life ; and always have led to a domination, in the field of human knowl- 
edge, of theological, philosophical, ethical, and other systems of thought 
which deal with these immaterial and sublime problems. On the other 
hand, such cultures and periods havd regularly jDeen marked by a stag- 
nation and regress of the natural sciences and other disciplines dealing 
with the external, sensate, material phenomena.^^ 

For the same reasons, the Active Sensate mentality is naturally associ- 
ated with, logically Requires, and stimulates man’s knowledge of the 
external, material world. Such a knowledge is indispensable for a suc- 
cessful modification and control of natural phenomena. It results from 
an incessant contact with, manipulation of, and effort to control, the 
external milieu : physical, chemical, biological, and materialized psycho- 
social phenomena. Therefore, in a society or culture which at a given 
period is predominantly Sensate we must expect a successful development 
of natural sciences and a blossoming of man’s knowledge of the material, 
external world and of the technical inventions for its control. The 
Active Ideational and the Idealistic mentalities should logically develop 
both types of knowledge, the former tending" to emphasize more spiritual 
phenomena, the latter material. Cynical Epicureanism” stimulates 
only a special cognition of how and when one has to vary his masquerad- 
ing; Passive ^‘Epicureanism,” the technique of savoir vivre^ or the refined 
(occasionally even perverted) art of sensual pleasure ; Pseudo-Ideational- 
ism, patience, submissiveness, almost fatalism, without any developed 
and integrated system of knowledge, with only fragments of it, woven in 
inconsistently, brokenly, and fantastically. 

(9) For similar reasons the whole intellectual, moral, and psycho- 
social Gestalt of the Ideational mentality is profoundly different from the 
Active Sensate. 

{a) Ideational truth and its criteria cannot be identical with Sen- 
sate, Even if it were true that Nihil esse in intellectu quod nonfuerit prius 
in sensu (John Locke) from the Sensate standpoint, the material brought 
to the mind of an Ideationalist and to that of an “Epicurean” may be 
brought there by different agencies: by the autonomic system to an 
Ideationalist, and by the exteroceptive system to an Epicurean”; by 

It is but logical that the Greek (philosophical) Cynics “hold that [in a system of education 
and knowledge] the subjects of logic and physical science may be dispensed with. ... It is 
to ethics alone that they give any attention. They eliminate, likewige, geometry and music 
and ail such studies. And so, when somebody showed Diogenes a clock, ^a useful thing/ 
he said, ^ to save you from being late for dinner.* ** Diogenes Laertius, Lives y VI, 103. Diog- 
enes and the Cynics were a variety of the Ideational group. 
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inner experience, meditation, revelation, and divine inspiration to the 
former, by exterior observation to the latter. Since the agencies of the 
accumulation of material for thought are different, and the regions from 
which the material is collected are different also (psycho-organic inner 
experiences and sensations and pel-ception of external phenomena by the 
external sense organs), it would be miraculous if the concepts, theories, 
forms, and categories of thought could be identical in both cases. Such 
is the verdict of logic. And such, as we shall see, will be the result of 
any inductive study. The Ideationalist has eyes^that do not see much 
in the external world. The ^‘Epicurean’s” inner experience passes un- 
noticed in his absorption in an external world. It is seldom realized 
that, in fact, truth has different meanings in Ideational and Sensate 
culture mentalities. What is truth or science for one is often prejudice, 
ignorance, error, heresy, blasphemy, for the other. (Compare, from this 
standpoint, the medieval mind and the modern mind ; the logic of revela- 
tion and of factual observation ; of primitive mentality and of modern 
natural science ; the truth of mysticism and that of empiricism. Those 
who are acquainted with both can easily grasp the point I am making; 
later on we shall deal in extenso with^ these phenomena.) 

If the criteria and the bases of truth are different for the Ideational 
and Sensate mentalities, it is to be expected that most of the contents of 
truth, its detailed manifestations in science, theology, philosophy, will be 
different. The first culture type builds its concepts, theories, arguments, 
evidence, mainly from the data supplied by the inner experience ; the 
second, from the objects of external observation. Hence we can talk 
quite seriously of Ideational and of Sensate knowledge, science, logic, 
methodology, categories, systems of truth, as different from one another. 
“Vomit thy [empirical] knowledge” and “The wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God”: so an Ideationalist talks about the Sensate 
truth.^^ And vice versa, “superstition,” “ignorance” : so will an Epi- 
curean express himself in regard to the Ideational truth. In a prelimi- 
nary way, the essential differences in regard to truth can be listed as 
follows : 

(i) Ideational mentality implies the acceptance of the validity 
of the irgier experience — divine inspiration, mystical union, revelation, 

‘‘That we may rather imitate Christ ... so as to desire to be unlearned and a fool for 
Christ, Who was so reputed once, than to be esteemed wise and prudent in this world.” St. 
Ignatius Loyola, Spkitual Exercises ^ note 3 to the Twelfth Day (London, 1870), pp. 3 and 
71. Or Joachim de Flore : ‘^Truths which remain sealed to the savants are disclosed to the 
children. The dialectic closes what was open ; and renders obscure what was clear.” Or 
“Vomit thy [empirical] kno'^iedge’^ and “empty thy mind” [of it]. Lao-tse and Kwangtze. 

1—8 
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pure nieditation, ecstasy, trance — as the ultimate basis and source of 
truth. The Sensate mentality implies the validity of perception, rests 
entirely, or mainly, on man’s external sense organs. Each is skeptical 
about the ultimate basis of truth of the other. 

(ii) The Ideational wisdont, knowledge, mentality, seems to 
be marked by idealism, spiritualism, quietism, religiosity, organicism, 
mysticism, indeterminism, qualitativism. The Sensate mentality, knowl- 
edge, science, is characterized by materialism, empiricism, mechanisti- 
cism, determinism, qrfantitativism. 

(iii) An Ideationalist is prone to interpret the whole external 
world according to the patterns and traits of his inner experience. As a 
result, he spiritualizes the material world, even in its inorganic part; 
he dissolves it in the inner experience. 

An “Epicurean,” on the contrary, is inclined to interpret all phenom- 
ena, including those of the inner psychical experience, as mere modifica- 
tions of the material in its inorganic form. Therefore, he is prone to 
ascribe to all vital, mental, psychical, and other phenomena the proper- 
ties of matter, determinism, mechanisticism. He tends to treat every- 
thing with the same method and^ technique that he uses for purely 
physicochemical and mechanical phenomena. He materializes and 
externalizes the inner experience. 

(iv) The Ideational mentality is generally posited in ever- 
lasting Being. The Sensate is centered in Becoming and Change, in 
endless dynamic processes, progress, evolution. 

(b) Similarly, and" for similar reasons, the moral, social, and 
other values should be different in these mentalities. Since an Ideationalist 
is indifferent to the external world and is centered at the inner, always 
“immaterial,” or supersensate world, and since his ideal is to repress his 
sensual and material needs as much as possible, the external values of 
material character which can give but a transient satisfaction of sensual 
needs have no, or little, value for him. He seeks to be independent of 
them and self-sufficient. He wants to live in the eternal, imperishable 
world. His values are of an inner and immaterial character. They are, 
therefore, of endless duration, free from the caprices of chance and exter- 
nal conditions. The reverse is the situation for the Sensate nientality. 
Its criteria of value are the fitness of a given external object, of the way 
of handling it, and of specific forms of extrovert activity to satisfy mainly 
sensual ijieeds. These needs are never at rest: if one is temporarily 
appeased, another immediately arises and demands to be satisfied. 
Therefore, the life of an “Epicurean” is an incessant effort to acquire, 
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modify, and use all possible external objects which can for a given moment 
appease his sensual appetite — be it hunger, thirst, sex, pleasure, ambi- 
tion, fame, or any other similar need. He cannot be, and does not want 
to be, self-sufScient and cut off from the external world. He does not 
want to seek for impepshable anil everlasting values. Such values are 
nonvalues to him, being almost useless for the satisfaction of his mani- 
fold needs. Life is short, and in this short life the sensual needs are 
transient — a good meal has its value only when one has an appetite 
and can enjoy it. Love and sex again are of valhe only when they can 
be enjoyed ; for an old or impotent man they are of no value at all. There- 
fore, why miss a chance when it comes and can be enjoyed, why seek for 
something eternally lasting, since such a thing either does not exist, or, 
if it exists at all, provides a much smaller measure of enjoyment than the 
incessant series of pleasures which follow from the satisfaction of all 
wishes at the moment of their greatest intensity? Such a life to an 
‘^Epicurean” is much happier, richer quantitatively and qualitatively in 
pleasure, thrill, variety, and experience, than the Ideational life of giving 
up all these pleasures, repressing lusts and denying their satisfaction. 
To an “Epicurean’’ the Ideational Jife would seem a flat and monoto- 
nous existence, and the achievement of problematic everlasting values 
could never compensate him for the lack of sensate pleasures and 
experiences. 

In regard to all values^ as has been pointed out, an Ideationalist places 
more emphasis on the long-time, permanent values than on those that 
are immediate, transient, short-lived. His standpoint gravitates to the 
philosophy of Being, everlasting, unchangeable, enduring. 

After these considerations, the following typical traits implied in 
Ideational and Sensate mentalities will be comprehensible. 

(c) In the field of moral values the Ideational mentality tends to 
be associated with the values which are absolute, eternal, and everlasting. As 
such values are almost exclusively “transcendental,” and as almost all 
Sensate values are temporary and perishable, the Ideational moral sys- 
tems are mainly transcendental, are of the type of the “categorical 
imperative,” free from the Sensate and relativistic moral codes typical 
of the Sensate faentality. Ideational moral systems {e.g., Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Taoist Nirvana), whatever their secondary traits, are marked, 
first, by indifference to, or contempt of, or a low evaluation of, the ex- 
ternal empiricaf world and its material values. (“My kingdom is not 
of this world.”) They are marked, second, by repression, limitation, 
and bridling of physical needs, wishes, lusts, desires, for any of the pleas- 
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ures and values of the empiric and material world. Asceticism is one 
manifestation of this. The indifference of Nirvana to external phenom- 
ena is another manifestation, perhaps even still more completely Idea- 
tional than asceticism. Third, Ideational morals emphasize always the 
immaterial, inner, spiritual, superseniory value§, whether bearing the 
aspect of God, the Eternal Life, the City of God, Eternal Transcen- 
dental Value, Ultimate Value, the Categorical Imperative, the Union 
with Brahma, Nirvana^ Tao, or what not. Even in its moderate and 
^^practicar’ fonns the*^ Ideational code always recommends a preference 
for the lasting spiritual values as against the transient sensate values. 

The Sensate mentality implies and is associated with an opposite type 
of moral code. It chooses and emphasizes predominantly the sensate, 
empirical, material values. Eudaemonism^ hedonism ^ utilitarianism, 
sensualism; the morals of ^^Carpe diem^^ of ^^Wine, women, and song^^ — 
these are the forms established by the Sensate mentality. Consequently, 
its moral systems are marked typically, first, by emphasis, in an extreme 
or moderate degree, on pleasure and pain, enjoyment and suffering, 
happiness and unhappiness, utility and disutility, all mainly in their 
Sensate form, whether refined to eudaemonism, or in the coarse forms of 
vulgar sensualism, utilitarianism, hedonism. These are the alternatives 
to be chosen : Man should seek pleasure and avoid pain ; utility is posi- 
tive, disutility is negative. The maximum pleasure for the greatest 
number of beings, this is in essence the motto of Sensate moralists. Even 
the more refined systems, like eudaemonism or the “sensible and solid” 
utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham or of John Stuart Mill, are no excep- 
tion to this. They are but a more tempered and calculated expression 
of the same principles, where we are wisely told how to get maximum 
pleasure (or utility) for the cheapest prices (Bentham^s “moral arith- 
metics 

The second characteristic of the moral systems of a Sensate culture 
type is that they are never absolute, but are always relativistic, varying 
“according to circumstances and situations.” They can be modified, 
have no sacred, unalterable, eternal imperatives. If under a given set of 
circumstances the maximum pleasure cannot be obtained in one way, 
it should be obtained in any other that is “efficient.'^' No inflexible 
principles hinder such a shift. 

26 Just as I was giving this chapter a final reading, a copy of Science (New York), Jan- 
uary 3, 1936, arrived, containing E. L. Thorndike^s address, Science and Values.” As was 
to be expected, this is a good sample of a Sensate mentality in ethics paraded under the ban- 
ner of ‘^science.” 
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The third quality of the Sensate code is that it has little to do with 
any transcendental or supersen so ry values, and either mocks at such 
values, ignores them, or mentions them only to repudiate them and to 
bolster up its own principles. | 

(d) Logically, aesthetic mlue, art, likewise cannot be identical 
in the Ideational and Sensate culture mentalities. They should be as 
profoundly different as are the other values. So far as the style of art is 
concerned — whether it be in painting, sculpture, music, literature, drama, 
architecture — in the Ideational mentality it is Symbolic, its physical 
exemplars being merely the visible signs of the invisible world and inner 
values. But in the Sensate culture art must be sensate in form ; 

naturalistic,^’ in the sense that its intention is to reproduce objects in 
a shape which imitates closely that in which they appear to our organs 
of sense. As to the subjects and the aims and purposes of art, they show 
analogous divergences in the two culture types. In general, Sensate art 
deals with those materials which serve and help to increase the sensate 
happiness of man ; Ideational is the handmaid of religion, absolutistic 
ethics, eternal values. 

{e) The same difference appears in regard to social and practical 
values. A regime professing Sensate ideals will approve anything that 
increases the sum total of Sensate enjoyment; and that leads to man’s 
control over nature and over other men, as the means of satisfying ever- 
expanding needs. Of a special importance in such a state of society is 
the search for material objects which imder the circumstances are par- 
ticularly efficient in bringing satisfaction. As one of the most efl5.cient 
means has always been material wealth, in a Sensate society it is the alpha 
and omega of comfort, of the satisfaction of all desires, of power, prestige, 
fame, happiness. With it everything can be bought, everything can be 
sold, and everything can be gratified. Therefore, it is quite comprehen- 
sible that the striving for wealth is inevitably one of the main activities 
of such a culture, that wealth is the standard by which almost all other 
values are judged, that it is, in fact, the supreme value of values. Pecu- 
niary value thus becomes the measuring stick of scientific, artistic, moral, 
and other values. Those who are excellent mone 3 nnakers are the leaders 
of such a. society*. Those who are wealthy are its aristocracy. They are 
simultaneously public leaders, high priests, moral examples, kings who 
ennoble others, the Four Hundred which is envied, if not deeply esteemed. 
Under these cohditions, writers, artists, scientists, ministers, public 
officials, and men of the professional classes hope and act mainly to write 
a ^^best seller,” to obtain the best-pa)dng position, to have the highest 
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scale of remuneration, and so on. The exact conditions of individual 
Sensate societies may vary, but essentially the ^^practicaU’ basis of all 
values, as this has just been described, is common in various degrees to 
all societies of this type. If arms an^ force, not money, are the main 
means to maximum happiness, then tlaese instruments are the supreme 
arbiters of value, instead of money. 

In this respect the Ideational mentality differs from the Sensate once 
again. Since the Ideationalist is but little interested in the external 
world and its sensate^potentialities, he is not mad about either wealth 
or arms or material comfort or power or fame or luxury or any other 
external means of obtaining and increasing sensate comfort, pleasure, 
and happiness. On the contrary, an Ideationalist is either quite indiffer- 
ent to all these illusory and transient values, or is even inimical to them 
as the sources of the disturbance of the peace of mind and of the perdi- 
tion of the human soul. A perfect Ideationalist then will either flee 
from all this into a desert and become a hermit, or display in its presence 
ail the profound indifference of a grown-up toward children’s toys, or 
will attack it as being of negative value. In a thoroughgoing Ideational 
society wealth, or any Sensate value, not onfy cannot become dominant 
but at best will be tolerated only as turpitudinous. The most successful 
dealers in wealth do not have much chance to become the bearers of 
prestige, the leaders, the evaluators, the assessors of men, objects, and 
values, in such a society. The main values here are imperishable, abso- 
lute, everlasting, and consequently immaterial and transcendental, or 
near to it. Anything transient, including man’s life itself, can have but 
a secondary and derivative significance. 

Enough of contrast for the present. There are similar profound differ- 
ences between the Ideational and Sensate mentalities in other fields of 
value. But a detailed analysis of all of them is unnecessary here, since 
this will be made in its proper place subsequently. For the present the 
summary examination which we have just completed is enough to indi- 
cate the essential nature of each of the chief types of culture mentality. 
Table i, beginning on the next page, will make plain at a glance by its 
arrangement in tabular form the results of this examination of the seven 
t3T>es of culture mentalities. 
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T,4BLE 1. SUMMARY OF THE MAIN TRAITS AND SATELLITES OF THE 
DISCUSSED TYPES OF ADAPTATION 


MAIN 

ELEMENTS 

TYPES OF CULTURE MENTALITY 

A 

A scetic 
Ideational 

Active 
Sens ate 

A cave 
IdecBional 

Idealistic 

Passive \ 
Sensate 

Cynical 

Sensate 

Pseudo- 

Ideational 

I. Reality i 

i 

ultimate 
reality, 
eternal, 
nonsen- 
sate, tran- 
scendental 

sensate, 

empirical, 

material 

both, with 
emphasis 
j on the 
i eternal and 
nonsensate 

both ap- 
proximately 
equally 
represented 

sensate, 
narrow, and 
shallow 

sensate, but 
with spirit- 
ual mask 

painfully 
sensate; 
spiritual, 
but undif- 
ferentiated ; 
felt and 
sensed but 
not thought 
through 
(uninte- 
grated) 

2 Main needs 
and ends 

spiritual 

manifold 
and richly 
sensate 

both, with 
predomi- 
nance of 
spiritual 

both ap- 
proximately 
equally 
represented 

narrow 

sensate 

sensate, 
with a 
i spiritual 
i mask 

mainly sen- 
sate, with 
elements of 
spiritual 
not differ- 
entiated 

3, Extent of sat- 
isfaction 

maxiimum 

maximum 

great, but 
moderated 

great, but 
balanced 

maximum 
for narrow 
sensate 
needs 

according 
to circum- 
stances 

very 

limited 

4 Method of 
satisfaction 

mainly self- 
modifica- 
tion 

mainly 
modifica- 1 
tion of ex- j 
ternal 
milieu 

both ways’? 
with the 
prevalence 
of self- 
modifica- 
tion 

both ways 

utilization 
of external 
milieu 

milieu’s 
utilization 
through 
superficial 
and purely 
external 
change of 
the psycho- 
social traits 
of the per- 
son, with- 
out change 
of itself 

mere en- 
forced en- 
durance of 
the milieu 

i 

LOGICAL 

SATELLITES 








5. Weltanschau- 
ung 

Being 
{Sein ) : 
lasting 
value; in- 
difference 
to transient 
values ; 
imperturb- 
ability ; 
statism 

i Becoming 
j (Werden). 
transient 
values ; 
full- 

i blooded 

1 sense of 

I life, joy, 
and grief ; 
dynamism 
and endless 
readjust- 
ment 
(progress, 
evolution) 

both, with 
emphasis 
on Being 

I both 
equally 
represented 

narrow and 

extreme 

Becoming, 

C'Carpe 

dienP') 

narrow 

1 Becoming, 
with a 
mask of 
Being 

undifferen- 
tiated and 
not thought 
: through, 

! vague and 
fragmen- 
tary ideas 
(lack of in- 
tegration) 

6. Power and 
object of control 

self-control, 
repression 
of the sen- 
sual tnan 
and of 
“self” i 

control of 
the sensate 
reality 

1 

j 

both, with 
emphasis j 
on self- 
control 

both 

equally 

represented 

no real 1 

control of 
either self 
or milieu 

control of 
assuming 
and put- 
ting off 
masks 

no control' 
mere endur- 
ance of the 
effects of 
other forces 
acted on by 
external 
power 
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TABLE 1 . SUMMARY OF THE MAIN TRAITS AND SATELLITES OF THE 
DISCUSSED TYRES OF ADAPTATION — continued 


LOGICAL 



TYPES OF 

^CULTURE ; 

( 

MENTALITY 


SATELLITES 

Ascetic 

Ideational 

Active 

Semate 

Active 

Ideational 

Idealistic 

^Passive 

Sensate 

Cynical 

Sensate 

Pseudo- 

Ideational 

7 . Activity 

introvert 

extrovert 

both, with 
emphasis 
on intro- 
vert 

both 

equally 

represented 

parasitism 
of intro- 
vert-extro- 
vert type 

specific 

introvert- 

extrovert 

enforced 
extrovert- 
introvert ; 
fatalistic 

8 . Self 

highly inte- 
grated, 
spiritual, 
dissolved m 
the ulti- 
mate real- 
ity, aware 
of the sen- 
sual world 
as illusion 
or content 
of self ; 
antimate- 
rialistic 

j 

highly inte- 
grated, 
sensate, 
dissolved in 
immediate 
ph 3 '-sical 
reality ; 
material- 
izes self 
and all the 
spiritual 
phenom- 
ena; mate- 
rialistic, 
caring for 
integrity of 
body and 
its sensual 
interest 
Sensual lib- 
erty, sen- 
sual egotism 

both, with 
emphasis 
on spirit- 
ual, etc 

both 

equally 

represented 

no real in- 
tegration 
of self ; 
mere flux of 
uninte- 
grated 
physical 
sensations ; 
self almost 
identical 
with stom- 
ach, sex 
organs, etc. 

no real in- 
tegration ; 
similar to 
the passive 
sensate, 
but schem- 
ing and 
manipulat- 
ing 

no inte- 
grated self, 
except as a 
vague cen- 
ter of sensa- 
tions; with 
some fanci- 
ful, animis- 
tic, or other, 
ideas and 
images; re- 
mains on a 
half-animal 
level (unin- 
tegrated) 

9. Knowledge 

develops 
insight into 
and cogni- 
tion of the 
spiritual, 
psychical, 
immaterial 
phenomena 
and experi- 
ences; con- 
centrates 
upon these 

I exclu- 
sively; 
j leads to 

1 arts of edu- 
cation and 
modifica- 
tion of 
man’s inner 
life 

develops 
science of 
natural 
phenomena 
and techni- 
cal inven- 
tions; CQA- 
centrates 
on these ; 
leads to 
arts of 
technology, 
medicine, 
hygiene, 
sanitation, 
and modifi- 
cation of 
man’s 
physical 
actions 

both, but 
more mod- 
erately, j 

with em- 
phasis on 
the spirit- 
ual 

both, 

equally 

represented 

develops 
only the 
“ culinary ” 
and “bed- 
room’’ 
techniques | 
of sensual 
enjoyment 

same as in 
passive 
sensate 
plus the 
technique 
of decep- 
lion and 
hypocrisy 

does not 
give any 
real oppor- 
tunity to 
develop any 
form of in- 
tegrated 
knowledge 
and cogni- 
tion except 
some frag- 
ments 
acquired 
through im- 
posed “trial 
and error ” 

10. Truth, its 
categories, criteria, 
and methods {of ar- 
riving at) 

based on 
inner ex- 
perience, 
mystic 
way,” con- 
centrated 
medita- 
tion; in- 
tuition 
and “reve- 
lation ” ; 
prophecy 

based on 
observation 
of, meas- 
urement of, 
experimen- 
tation with, 
the exterior 
phenomena 
through 
exterior 
organs of 
senses, 
inductive 
logic 

both, with 
the “inner 
way” em- 
phasized 

both, 

equally^ 

emphasized 

(Scholasti- 

cism) 

nothing 
coherent, 
no truth 
except sen- 
sations 

nothing 

coherent 

c 

nothing dif- 
ferentiated 
and thought 
through 
clearly 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF THE MAIN TRAITS AND SATELLITES OF THE 
DISCUSSED TYPES OF ADAPTATION continued 


TYPES PF CULTURE MENTALITY 


LOGICAL 


SATELLITES 

Ascetic 

Ideational 

Active 

Sensate 

i 

Active 

Ideational 

Idealistic 

Passive 

Sensate 

Cynical 

Sensate 

Pseudo- 

Ideational 

11. Moral val- \ 
ties and systems 

absolute, 
transcen- 
dental, 
categoric, 
imperative, 
everlasting, 
and un- 
changeable 

relativistic 
and sen- 
sate : _^hedo- 
nistici 

eudaemonis- 
tic, utilita- 
rian; 
seeking 
maximum 
sensate 
happiness 
for largest 
number of 
human 
beings ; 
“morals of 
rightly un- 
derstood 
egotism ” 

both, with 
emphasis 
on the 
absolute 
and the 
external 

both, 

equally 

emphasized 

no real 

moral 

val*es, 

excep? 

sensual, 

“Wine, 

women, 

and song ” ; 

amoralism ; 

nihilism 

no real 

moral 

values, 

except 

sensate 

masked by 

spiritual ; 

cynicism, 

nihilism 

no differen- 
tiated moral 
system, ex- 
cept apa- 
thetic and 
dull submis- 
sion to fate, 
and sensual 
disapproval 
of hard 
blows and 
approval of 
easier times 
followed by 
vague ideas 
about the 
other 
world’s 
justice 

12. Aesthetic 
mines 

“idea- l 

tionai “ 
subservient 
to the mam 
inner 

values, re- 
ligious, 
nonsensate 

sensate, 
secular, 
created to^ 
increase 
joys and 
beauties of 
a rich sen- 
sate life 

both, with 
emphasis 
on the non- 
sensate 

both, 

equally 

emphasized 

narrow 
sensual , 
refinedly 
pathologic 

sensate, 
masked 
with spirit- 
ual 

undifferen- 
tiated and 
vague 

13. Social and 
practical values 

those which 
are lasting 
and lead to 
the ulti- 
mate real- 
ity: only 
such per- 
sons are 
leaders, 
only such 
things and 
events are 
positive, all 
others are 
valueless, 
or of nega- 
tive value, 
particularly 
wealth, 
earthly 
comfort, 
etc-; prin- 
ciple of 
sacrifice 

everything 
that gives 
joy of life 
to self and 
partly to 
others : 
particularly 
wealth, 
comfort, 
etc.; pres- 
’ tige is 
based on 
the above ; 
wealth, 
money, 
physical 
might be- 
! come 
“rights” 

! and basis 

1 of all 
values ; 

1 principle of 
sound ego- 
tism 

1 

both, with 
emphasis 
on spiritual 

both, 
equally 
empha- 
sized; live 
and let live 

narrow and 
extremely 
sensual ; 
^‘apres moi 
le diluge ” 

narrow and 
extremely 
sensual 
with a 
mask of 
spiritual 
values ; 
Tartufeism 

no choice 
given; un- 
differenti- 
ated; as 

God or boss 
decides 


The preceding pages outline the profound differences of various t3T>es 
of mentality, as they fall generally under the heading of Ideational or 
Sensate. Based dn divergent major premises, they likewise differ through- 
out, if the implications of the premises are consistently carried through, 
A consistent adherence to these implications makes each type of mentality 
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logical and integrated (according to the same canon of logic), in spite of 
their contrast. If the mentality of a given person or group or culture is 
indeed integrated according to one of these types, we shall find existing 
in it all the traits and satellites characteristic of the type as detailed above. 
In other words, logical integration wili"be coexistent with causal-functional 
integration. If such coexistence is not found, this means only that the 
mentalities in question are not integrated logically, but represent an 

undigested” mixture of inconsistent elements. 

The problems whit'h next face us are these: first, to show that the 
above types of mentality have had actual historical existence ; second, to 
demonstrate that in these historical culture complexes the combination of 
the elements and satellites of each type was indeed exactly as outlined 
above. 

If we succeed in solving these problems, three contentions will be 
established. 

First, we shall have shown that the above types are not artificial in- 
ventions of the author, not a mere exercise in the field of logical clas- 
sification, but represent classification which fits the empirical reality 
and serves as a fruitful instrument of dissecting, ordering, and under- 
standing it. 

Second, we shall have proved that the logico-meaningful method has 
indeed a heuristic value. If in the above types A and B and C and D 
elements of each type are put together as logically belonging to one 
another; and if in the factually given historical mentality A and B and 
C and D they are also found together whether in the A, B, C, D of the 
logically integrated mentalities or of logically unintegrated mentalities — 
various “Mixed” and “Pseudo-Ideational” persons, groups, and cultural 
conglomerations : this means that such formulas have the same cognitive 
value as any causal formula that contends that A, B, C, D are causally 
connected and are usually found together. In other words the above 
types become generalizing formulas indeed. 

Third, we shall have shown that the historical culture mentalities have 
contained much logically consistent thought (within the major premises 
of each type) and in no way have been entirely or even overwhelmingly 
nonlogical or illogical, as Pareto and many others seem^'to believe. 

When these tasks are done, there still remains another major problem : 
that of the relationship between the mentality and the external behavior, 
manifestation, events, processes, and other externalities of a culture. 
The point is that the mentality of a given person or group may be quite 
consistent and logical, but this does not entitle ais, as yet, to conclude 
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that it will be carried through in the activities, external patterns, and 
behavior of the person or group. A man may be a most brilliant com- 
mentator on Kant^s Critique of Practical Reason, and yet in his behavior 
remain a scoundrel of the first degrei^. All the earmarks of the mentality 
of a given culture may appear to* be Ascetic Ideational, and yet it is 
thinkable that the external aspect of such a culture may be a shocking 
contrast to that mentality : materialistic, comfortable, luxurious, osten- 
tatious, mercenary. 

In other words we must try to answer the question : What is the 
relationship between the mentality and the overt behavior or appearance 
of a given person, group, culture? Are they always also logically con- 
sistent with each other? or are they not? If not, when does the dis- 
crepancy occur and what are the reasons for it? Heuristically this 
means : Can we infer from the mentality type of a given person, group, 
culture, that the external behavior and patterns will be consistent with it ? 
The question is too important to be overlooked. The present writer 
has not failed to understand that the study of a culture mentality has not 
as yet given us the authority to draw conclusions as to action, behavior, 
external patterns, processes. A study jof this problem can be undertaken 
only after that of the first two is complete. Therefore, let us turn to the 
demonstration that the culture mentalities which we have been defining 
have existed in the actual world of culture; and that each Ideational, 
Sensate, Idealistic or Mixed culture which has had historical existence 
has consisted of such a combination of major premises and satellites as has 
been given in the above analysis and tables. 




Chapet Three 


CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHIEF TYPES OF 
CULTURE MENTALITY 


It now becomes our main purpose to indicate by illustrations from the 
actual sociocultural world, both present and past, that the types of cul- 
ture mentality distinguished in the last chapter are not artificially con- 
ceived abstractions without basis in empirical fact. 

I. Individuals and Small Groups 

We shall begin with a few generalized examples of the mentality and 
conduct of individuals and groups fainiliar to us in our daily experience. 
This should serve as an introduction to the more complex discussion of 
the vast systems of culture mentality which have existed since a time 
before the dawn of history, have been believed in, aspired to, and accepted 
by countless millions of individuals. These systems have each in their 
time affected to some extent the conduct of large masses of people, and 
have completely dominated the behavior of smaller or larger minorities 
who are their representatives par excellence. 

With the characteristics of the chief culture types in our minds, even a 
superficial glance at our friends and acquaintances would show some of 
them to be conspicuously Active ^‘Epicureans’’ to a larger or smaller 
degree; others to be Passive “Epicureans”; others Ideation alists with 
the traits of Active Ideationalism dominant (though in our culture this 
type is not common) ; and most of them to be of an intermediate type, 
providing examples of numerous varieties of the Mixed classification. 
Again, such traits as accompany the Cynical Sensate mentality may be 
perceptible among our acquaintances, quite conspicuous in some, very 
faint in others. In our age the pure Ascetic Ideational type is very rare, 
and we may not be able to find clear signs of it among those with whom we 
are in everyday contact ; but such persons do exist even in our society,^ 

^ A conspicuous example of this is offered by the mentality and culture of the Mount 
Athos monasteries. See M. Choukas, Mack Angets of Athos (Brattleboro, Vt., 1934). 
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and especially in the Orient, and have existed in other ages in both the 
East and the West. 

The same experience will be ours if we glance at the life and personality 
of many historical personages. It fs enough to mention the names of 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, Augustus, Gepghis Khan, Tamerlane, 
Peter the Great, Louis XIV, Frederick II of the Holy Roman Empire 
(or of Prussia), Danton, Napoleon, Cecil Rhodes, Carnegie, John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., Lenin^ or Henry Ford to put them without any difficulty 
in the class of Active “Epicureans.” When we mention the names of 
Marcus Aurelius, St. Ambrose, Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, Gregory 
VII, Innocent III, Torquemada, St. Ignatius Loyola, Calvin, Wesley, 
Fox, there scarcely can be any doubt that they all exemplify various 
shades of the type of Active Ideationalism. Similarly, most hermits, 
mystics, ascetics, torturers of the body, some martyrs, such individuals 
as Diogenes and other Cynics and Stoics, all persons given to meditation 
and mysticism, have belonged to the Ascetic Ideationalist group. 

Innumerable Tartufes, so well typified in Moliere's comedy ; all the 
hypocrites, the insincere, the dissimulators in speech, writing, and action ; 
all the cynics, flatterers, and “good mixers,” who are acting so in order to 
attract the good will of the rich and mighty or for some material profit, 
and always with an eye in the direction whence in their opinion the profit 
is most certain to come — all these Cynical “ Epicureans ” have always 
been, and are still, among us. 

Again, who does not knpw of those who “bum the candle at both ends ” 
in an incessant search for sensate pleasures. Usually concentrated in the 
class of the lazy posterity of rich fathers, this type, the Dorian Greys of 
the world, mns the gamut from those whose time is spent mainly in 
pursuit of ever new sex experience, and in refined or orgiastic eating and 
drinking, and in the constant improvement and refinement of other mate- 
rial comforts, to those who make their lives more refined eudaemonistic 
processes of the most “refined” enjoyment of all that the sensate art, sci- 
ence, comfort, technique, and riches can offer (“all that money can buy”), 
be it racing and polo, opera and symphony, poetry and theater, collecting 
art objects, hunting lions and cruising in yachts, or surrounding themselves 
with certain kinds of poets, intellectuals, philosophers. ^ Each of us knows 
the type and would have no difficulty in pointing out several persons who„ 
exemplify this culture adaptation in its coarse and in its refined forms. 

Moreover, all those in contact with the needy, the suppressed, the^ 
underprivileged, those bound hand and foot to follow what is ordered, 
who cannot do anything to change these conditions (slaves, serfs, prisoners, 
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dependents, employees of inferior rank), would understand what is meant 
by Pseudo-Ideational adaptation. Large masses of individuals among 
the primitive tribes, as well as amidst a modem metropolis, have had a 
Pseudo-Ideational culture mentalit}#. 

Finally, most of our acguaintances, in all probability, belong to various 
of the Mixed culture types. Some even exemplify the balanced Idealistic 
class, though most will be dominated by Sensate elements. They like 
comfort, enjoy their meals and drinks, golf, bridge, and sex in a reasonable 
degree ; they are respectable, follow the rules of propriety and etiquette 
(“slips” are merely incidental); they discharge their business con- 
scientiously, pay their taxes, make some philanthropic contributions, 
do their other duties, go to church on Sundays ; once in a while they 
ponder the great spiritual problems of humanity, and for such moments 
try to forget about business and money and comfort ; they sometimes 
make an effort to improve themselves and their inner life, sacrifice their 
narrow interests to family and sometimes to other people’s welfare, and 
occasionally are even capable of doing something heroic. In brief, these 
exemplary Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, Elks, Main Streeters (Babbitts), 
represent a wide variety of tfie Mixed iype of mentality, but with a pre- 
dominance of Sensate elements. 

What has been said of our living acquaintances is also true of historical 
personages. Though any classification of such persons must be infer- 
ential, even when a complete record of their activities and state of mind 
exists; and though, as with any conclusion based on inference, the 
classification may be in part erroneous and at best only approximately 
accurate, nevertheless there seems to be no particular difficulty in estab- 
lishing with reasonable assurance the dominant types of culture mentality 
and conduct of a number of such individuals, especially when they belong 
to one of the extreme types. In order generally to test this assumption 
and more specifically to see to what cultural type a series of kings and 
popes belongs (these being groups for which we have perhaps the fullest 
extant records), and in order also to ascertain whether these two social 
categories exhibit any marked differences as groups in respect to culture 
mentality, the present author, in co-operation with Mr. J. W. Boldyreff , 
undertook^ a detailed study of the popes together with the kings of four 
countries. As a means of minimizing the possibility of error, we divided 
all the kings and the popes first of all into three main classes : the Sensate, 
The Ideational, and the Mixed In the Mixed group we placed all those 

2 The nature of the groups studied precludes the existence within them of the Pseudo- 
Ideational t3^e. Likewise, in yi^w of the impossibility of our separating hypocrisy motivated 
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whose characteristics were not so clear as to permit our putting them with 
certainty into one of the other classes. Then, later on, the class of the 
Sensate was subdivided into two minor groups : Very Sensate and Sensate. 
The same was done with the Ideational classification. Each of the 
persons studied was put into one of '^hese classes on the basis of all the 
evidence available for his entire life : his activities, desires, aspirations, 
sayings, as they are reported in authentic biographical and historical 
works.^ 

The results are suiTimarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 . DISTRIBUTION OF IDEATIONAL, MIXED, AND SENSATE TYPES 
AMONG POPES AND KINGS 


GROUP AND PERIOD 

Total Number 

! 

Very 

Sensate 

Sensate 

Mixed 

Ideational 

Very 

Ideational 

of Individuals 
Shidted 

No \ 

Per 
cent 
of the 
total 

No 

Per 
cent 
of the 
total 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of the 
total 

No 

Per 
cent 
of the 
total 

No. 

Per 
cent 
of the 
total 

Roman Catholic popa, 
42-1932 

256 

3 

1.2 

34 

13.4 

• 

116 

45.3 

101 

i 

39.3 

1 

0.8 

Russian czars 

1290-1918 

32 

5 

45.6 

i 

14 

43.7 

8 

25.1 

5 

15.6 

1 0 

0 

Austrian kings 

1218-1922 

30 

1 

3.3 

13 

43.3 

9 

30.0 

7 

;23.4 

0 

0 

English kings 

1027-1910 

35 

3 

8.6 

18 

51.4 

8 

22.9 

1 6 

17.1 

0 

0 

French kings 

938-1793 

i 32 

1 

4 

12.5 

i 

16 

50.0 

1 

4 

12.5 

8 

25.0 

0 

0 


Table 2 shows that within each main group, that of the popes and 
that of the kings (taking the four groups of kings as one), different types 

by purely personal profit and that actuated by Church or State interests, we dropped also 
the Cynical Sensate type. Finally, it must be noted that of the four major premises of each 
type, dealing with the nature of reality, the needs to be satisfied, the method of the satisfac- 
tion, and the extent to which satisfaction is sought, the last three were heavily weighted. 
This means that the significance of each type is somewhat simplified and slightly modified. 
“Very Sensate” refers to persons who were very energetic and efficient in the transformation 
of the social milieu and lavish in the satisfaction of their, mainly sensual, needs. “Sensate” 
characterizes persons less energetic and more moderate in these respects. “Ideational” 
describes those of the type of Active Ideationalism who for the sake of the transcendental or 
semitranscendental value (salvation of the soul, God’s commands, interests oT Christianity, 
and the Christian and Divine State, and so on), not overindulging their sensate needs, exerted ^ 
a notable influence in the modification of the social milieu. The category “Very Ideational” 
applies to persons approaching somewhat to Ascetic Ideational type in its mild forms. 

^ A large body of literature was consulted. It is not detailed here in order to save over-*" 
burdening the work with bibliographies which are secondary in importance and are otherwise 
not unknown or difficult of access. 
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of ^^personality” — from the standpoint of culture mentality and conduct 
— have existed. As far as the popes are concerned, the predominant 
type has been the Mixed or Idealistic, followed by the Active Ideational. 
These two account for 85 per ce«it of the persons who occupied this 
position. Then about 13 per cent a»f the popes were persons of a moderate 
Sensate type, while the remaining 2 per cent were of the extreme Sensate 
and Ascetic Ideational types. We should not be surprised that the pro- 
portion of the Ascetic type is so small ; the position of the pope, the 
supreme executive of the extensive Christian organization, does not 
permit, and consequently is not filled by, persons who are entirely other- 
worldly and unwilling to deal in any way with this sensate world. 

Very different is the composition of the kings’ group. Regardless of 
some differences among the four classes, we see that the modal ” type 
here is the Sensate ; next comes the Mixed ; then a moderate Active 
Ideational type (permeated considerably by sensate interests). The 
rest are of the extreme Sensate type, while there is practically none who 
can be put into the Ascetic Ideational group. Again, considering the 
nature of the position of secular rulers of a mainly material and sensate 
world, the divergence from the group qf the popes is quite comprehensible. 
It would, in fact, have been surprising if the proportion of Sensatism to 
Ideationalism in this group had turned out to be about the same as that 
of the popes. It is to be expected that a conspicuous flight from the 
earthly world, and the position and functions of a king, should be 
incompatible.^ 

These results suggest that not only individuals but social groups and 
classes differ from one another in regard to the frequency of each type of 
culture mentality and conduct within its limits. The group of Roman 
Catholic popes as a whole is more Ideational than is the group of 
monarchs. If we had taken the group of slaves or serfs or other sub- 
merged classes, we probably should have found the Pseudo-Ideational 
type quite prevalent, while among popes and kings it is practically 
absent. In other words, the types and the traits of culture mentality and 
conduct are unevenly distributed among various social groups^ and^ as we 
shall see, in the systems of integrated culture created and maintained by these 
groups. 

In Chapter Fifteen of Volume Three this principle will be worked out 

^ The detailed data which we have examined but which are not given here show, however, 
several interesting fluctuations of the frequency of each t3q)e in the course of time.* In Chap- 
ter Fifteen of Volume Three, in connection with other topics, some of these data will be 
mentioned. 

1—9 
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in greater detail. Here we shall merely point out briefly the distribution 
of types and traits which is perhaps t3T>ical, or at least most conspicuous, 
in each group. 

A. Within any society the Acti|^e and Passive Sensate mentalities 
probably occupy more prominent positions in the adaptation of the rich 
and privileged classes than in that of the poor. 

(1) In the period of vigor and ascendancy the Active Sensate form 
prevails among the rich. 

(2) In the perkfd of decay of this class the Passive Sensate form 
dominates. 

B. Of all the types of mentality existent among the poor and dis- 
enfranchised classes, the Pseudo-Ideational type is perhaps the most 
prevalent ; it is less frequent among the rich and privileged. 

C. In a given society the Active Ideational mentality, and to some 
extent the Ascetic Ideational, occupy a relatively greater place in the life 
of the clergy or priesthood, or their equivalents (Shamans, Brahmans, 
moral leaders, etc.), than in the life of other groups. On the eve of the 
decay of, or a crisis in, a given religion, or moral and social ideology 
equivalent to it, both of these types of mentality tend to diminish among 
the clergy as a whole, and to be replaced either by the Idealistic or Mixed 
type or by Active and Passive '^Epicureanism.’’ The data on the popes 
offer corroboration of this statement.® 

The reasons for the distribution indicated above are obvious. The 
rich and the privileged classes have more means (wealth) at their disposal 
for the satisfaction of theft needs and therefore can indulge in more of 
such satisfaction than the poor. They have greater power to modify the 
external world and their social environment than the poor. Therefore, 
they do not practice giving up their fancies and needs, modifying them- 
selves instead of their milieu to the extent to which the poor classes must. 
Hence the greater "Epicureanism” of the rich. This "Epicureanism” 
is Active at the vigorous stage, when any such class is struggling for 
ascendancy; and it tends to turn more and more into Passive "Epicu- 

®It is to be noted in our detailed study of the popes that their mentality and conduct 
remain Active Ideational and intensely Ideational from 42 to 483. Then, still remaining 
Ideational, they become more permeated by the Sensate elements in the period 483-532; 
and for the first time become Mixed around 1032-1085. However, they again become mildly 
Ideational. But in the period from about 1350 to the end of the sixteenth century tliey 
definitely become Sensate, Active and Passive ; and finally once more become slightly Sensate 
or Mixed In the second half of the eighteenth century and in the nineteenth century. As 
is known, almost all these periods of a decrease of Ideationalism were synchronous with, 
or slightly preceding, a crisis in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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reanism’’ among the subsequent generations of those bom in comfort 
and luxury and not obliged to fight for their existence. 

For similar reasons the poor and the subjugated groups are more 
exposed to the Pseudo-Ideational Mentality than the rich. Their cir- 
cumstances do not permit them to be Active or Passive ^‘Epicureans.” 
As a whole they are not capable of lifting themselves to the high level of 
Ideationalism. Neither have they an opportunity or possibility of 
elevating themselves to the level of Active Ideationalism. Hence they 
have to be content with whatever the circumstance give them, and this 
is not enough to permit their developing a full Sensate mentality and 
behavior. Yet, in spite of all the limitations of their material standard 
of living, one would be greatly mistaken if he should interpret their pov- 
erty, lack of comfort, failure to satisfy many vital needs, as the signs of an 
Ideational type of mentality. True Ideationalism presupposes a free 
preference of such behavior where the possibility of satisfying physical 
needs also exists. The misery of the lower classes is not endured by 
choice, but imposed.^ The oppressive power once removed and the 
means for satisfying their wishes being at hand, they would be no less, 
and possibly even more, “Epicurean '.than the rich. The bridling of the 
bodily wants by the poor is Pseudo-Ideational, not truly Ideational, in 
the main. 

As to the clergy and other religious and moral leaders, the nature of 
their profession requires of them a degree of Ideationalism, Ascetic or 
Active, greater than is required of other groups and classes. This, of 
course, does not mean that the clerical class always has it. Thus, during 
a period of the temporary or final decay of a religion, the clergy turn to 
“Epicureanism,” and sometimes perhaps even more than the other 
classes. But such a situation leads to the complete disintegration of the 
clerical group. Normally, in spite of all the shortcomings of the clergy, 
at its vigorous stage of development it has been more Ideational than 
most of the other social classes. The statistics of crime show, for instance, 
that the participation of clergy in such activities is the lowest as com- 
pared with all other occupations. In addition, the clerical profession 
imposes upon its members certain duties that are “ascetic” in several 

® This does not exclude the possibility that, once in a while when the chance comes, the 
submerged individual of Pseudo-Ideational personality may indulge in^vild and coarse sen- 
sualism. Thus, the laborers in Liverpool, Chinese and Siamese coolies, etc., are said to 
indulge in occasional outbursts of most violent dissipation. Similar outbreaks of license are 
observed during, and on the eve of, great calamities and catastrophes among otherwise 
balanced’^ groups. Such isolated cases should not destroy the validity of the general 
statement. : *. : 
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respects.^ Violators of such duties have always existed, but not all 
members of the clergy are to be included among them, perhaps not even 
the majority. 

Taking everything into consideratic|n, the behavior of the clergy is well 
above the average in morality. Evemin our predominantly Sensate age, 
as we shall see, the clergy, though it probably does not have much purely 
Ideational mentality, has a Mixed mentality which contains perhaps more 
Ideational elements than the Mixed mentalities of the other classes, and 
this despite the notable ‘^Vorldliness” of some members of the clerical 
profession.^ 

It is also probable that the occupation of the clergy tends to bring into 
its behavior some of the Cynical Sensate type, and perhaps to an extent 
greater than for many other groups. Even those clergymen with the 
strongest leaning toward the Sensate must keep up appearances, other- 
wise they would lose their positions. Hence, hypocrisy, Elmer Gantryism, 
the putting on of the masks of decency, of Ideationalism, spiritualism, 
religiosity, and so on, which do not correspond to the inner Gestalt and to 
some of the outward actions of the persons involved. 

The above general discussion s€;,rves to sliow that the distribution of 
culture types, with respect to the number of types included, their 
relative proportions, and the nature of their combinations, varies as 
between different social groups with one type generally predominant 
for each. 

If we should examine simultaneously various societies and cultures, we 
would also easily see that all nations, cultures, or social aggregates do not 
have a like distribution of culture-mentality types. Even a superficial 

^ The sincere members of the clerical profession choose the ascetic duties of their church 
and religion rather than have them imposed by an external agency. Among clergy are found, 
however, individuals who enter the profession to escape material insecurity and danger. 
Such persons, when they perform their ascetic obligations, are exemplifying the Pseudo- 
Ideational or the Cynical Sensate mentality, or both. 

8 The whole history of monasticism testifies convincingly in favor of a much higher fre- 
quency of Ascetic and partly Active Ideationalists among the monks, nuns, and clergy. As 
we shall see, during the periods when the priestly class dominates a culture, it tends to be 
strongly Ideational This will be found true, whether for sacerdotal Greece and Rome, 
the theocratic Europe of the Middle Ages, Taoist China, the Buddhist Tibet of the Lamas, 
Brahmanic India, or the theocratic primitive tribes like the Zuni. Ample corroboration of 
this, as far as Christian monasticism is concerned, will be found in the following works on 
the subject: Montalembert, The Monks of the West, 2 vols. (Boston, i860) ; N. B. Workman, 
The Evolution of Monastic Ideal (London, 1927) ; K. Lake, The Early Days of Monasticism 
(Oxford, 1^9). See further ail the works quoted in Chapters One, Two, Four, and Thirteen 
of Volume Two of the present work on the history of religion, monastic orders, and the re- 
lated fields. 
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comparison of the present American or European societies with many 
Oriental, like the Chinese, the Indian,^ and the Tibetan, shows at once 
the contrast between the conspicuously Sensate type of the former, 
and the Ideational or Pseudo-Ide?tional type of the latter. The first 
group has a much more luxurious standard of material well-being, satisfies 
more bountifully its material needs, displays great power in modifying 
the material environment, has more efiiciency in its business and greater 
knowledge and control of external phenomena and processes, and is (as 
we shall see) conspicuously worldly ” in its culture patterns and aspira- 
tions. The second group is obliged to bridle many of its most urgent 
material needs ; it displays much less external activity in transforming 
the material world ; and in the heart of its integrated culture still remains 
predominantly Ideational, as is shown by its passivity and its religious, 
philosophical, mystical, moral, and aesthetic Weltanschauung, But it is 
backward in the knowledge of the material world, of material technique, 
of economics, and therefore far less able to control inorganic and organic 
material forces and processes than the first group. In spite of many 
gradations within each of these groups, the predominantly Ideational and 
Pseudo-Ideational character'of most of the Oriental, especially the Hindu, 
and the conspicuously Sensate character of most of the contemporary 
Western societies, is indubitable and remains probably the fundamental 
difference between them. 

II. Larger Cultural Systems 

Let us turn now to a more thorough examination of the types of culture 
mentality, selecting these not from among individuals and small groups, 
but largely from the vast and long-enduring psychosocial systems estab- 
lished by the great historical religions : Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Jainism, Judaism, Christianity, Confucianism, and others. If it can be 
shown that these systems incorporate any one, or several, of the types 
of culture mentality differentiated in the preceding chapter, this would 
prove that those types, both as mental patterns and, in part, as systems of 

3 has been said that Greece and India were at opposite poles of the Aryan reaction to 
life. The Greek was devoted to life as reality and the Indian regarded life as illusion. With 
even greater truth such a distinction may be drawn between life as conceived by the American 
and the Indian respectively. The average American looks rather askance at the mental 
attitude of the average Indian. It savors to him too much of the impractical visionary. . . . 
In part it is due to the Indian disregard, through philosophic devotion to the Absolute, for 
what we call facts. .Where so many are obsessed not with the phenomenal but with the 
ultimately real, we cannot expect much sense of chronology. Hence the Indian prefers to 
measure time by Kalpas of 4,320,000,000 mortal years rather than by decades and centuries.’^ 
Herbert H. Gowen, A Histor'y of Indian Literature (New York, 1931), pp. 3-4. 
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conduct, are not artificial abstractions or products of imagination nor 
pathological exceptions, but abstractions based on living realities of 
immense magnitude and pertinent to the past as well as to the present. 

I. SYSTEMS DOMINATED BY THE ASCETIC IDEATIONAL MENTALITY 

A. Hinduism {Brahmanism) and Buddhism. Living in an age of a 
predominantly Sensate or Mixed type of culture mentality, we are prone 
to think that the Ascetic Ideational culture mentality is something rare, 
almost abnormal ; and yet a brief survey of the mental patterns that have 
dominated and still dominate millions of human beings, that permeate the 
vastest systems of culture, shows that the Ascetic Ideational culture 
mentality comprises not an island but several of the largest continents in 
the world of culture. The systems of mentality of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Taoism, Sufism, early Christianity, and of many ascetic and 
mystical sects, groups, and movements {i,e.^ the Cynics, Stoics, Gnostics, 
and the devotees of Orphism) have been predominantly Ideational, 
Ascetic Ideational at the highest level, Active Ideational on a lower, and 
Idealistic and Mixed on the lowest. All thgse systems set forth Ascetic 
Ideationalism as their sublime and supreme form ; but, realizing that it is 
attainable only by the few, they admit for the mass of their adherents either 
the Active Ideational, or the Idealistic, or a Mixed mentality of a less 
Sensate sort.^^ In spite of this admission Ascetic Ideationalism remains 

Thus, for instance, in India thinkers often stress the principle of the trimrga, or three- 
fold way of life,” The first way 4 s dharmaj or ‘^religious duty.” It consists largely of the 
Ascetic and Active Ideational mentality and conduct. The second way is the artha, “the 
cult of the useful,” which represents largely the Mixed type. And finally, there is the way 
of the kdmd, “the worship of the desirable,” which results in the Active, and often Passive, 
Sensate mode of living. Often these different ways are prescribed for the same persons at 
different stages of their life : the stage of the student, of the householder (husband and father), 
of the forest dweller (when one retires to the jungles after the performance of the duties of 
husband and father). 

For instance the manner of life prescribed for the householder is of a rather balanced Mixed 
type. Having finished his studentship, “let the regenerate man enter into the order of the 
householder, and, taking unto himself, with lawful ceremony, house, wife, and wealth, dis- 
charge, to the best of his ability, the duties of his station : satisfying the manes with funeral 
cakes; the gods with oblations; guests with hospitality; the sages with holy study; the 
progenitors of mankind with progeny . . . and all the world with words of truth.” 

Further on, his proper conduct is described in detail (how, whom, and when hd'is to marry, 
to eat, to work, and so on), and the whole character of this conduct is a balance between the 
Ideational and Sensate. 

The same is true in regard to studentship. Beginning with the stage-of hermit and ascetic, 
the Ideational form decidedly takes the upper hand and the Sensate form is reduced to almost 
nothing. (See a typical description of these stages and their duties in the Vishnu Furdnd, 
HI, ix-’xii, trans, by H. H. Wilson (London, 1866), Vol. Ill, pp. 92-145. The same is given 
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the criterion of excellence for all the other mentalities. It decides their 
admissibility or nonadmissibility. It shapes and conditions them, con- 
trols them, permeates them, and thus the greater part of the culture men- 
tality and, as we shall see, the actual culture dominated by these religious 
systems. If we consider that these systems of mentality have embraced, 
and still embrace, at least one-half of the human population of the world, 
we are forced to acknowledge the breadth and depth of their hold over 
human mind and human culture. We cannot, therefore, dismiss them 
as something “rare,” “infrequent,” “queer,” “pathological,” or as a 
mere survival of human ignorance, superstition, henceforth doomed to 
disappear forever. 

The slightest acquaintance with these systems of mentality shows that 
their major premises and secondary, implied characteristics are exactly 
like those ascribed in the preceding chapter to the Ascetic Ideational type. 
It is not the task of this work to analyze in detail the history and the 
anatomy of each of these systems. I refer the reader who wishes further 
information in those directions to the works in the field. I confine myself 
to an outline of the essential characteristics and to a few quotations. 

We shall begin with Hinduism (Bi;ahmanism). Since Buddhism and 
Jainism are closely similar as far as their major premises are concerned, 
a somewhat more detailed exposition of the mentality of Hinduism- 
Brahmanism will permit us to touch very briefly on the Buddhistic and 
Jainistic mentalities. 

in the Laws of Mann, Narada, Gautama, and in other BraFnianic texts. The Ascetic “shall 
live without a fire, without a house, without pleasures, without protection. Remaining 
silent and uttering speech only on the occasion ‘of the daily recitation of the Veda, begging so 
much food only in the villages as will sustain his life, he shall wander about, neither caring 
for this life nor for heaven.” Progressing as the ascetic he subsequently “shall wander about, 
sustaining his life by roots, fruits, leaves, and grass. In the end he shall live on what has 
become detached spontaneously. Next he shall live on water, then on air, then on ether.” 
{Dharma-qastra of Baudhayana, quoted by Gowen, op. cit., pp. 162-16$.) Thus, not all are 
expected to have an ascetic mentality and conduct. In spite of this, however, in each of these 
stations the central idea — that the Ascetic Ideational mentality and conduct are the highest 
and the only forms having worth, goes through and through the whole culture, including its 
lower mentality forms. It characterizes the former and controls the latter. 

For the details of this system see the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Vedantas, the Sacred 
Law Books, of which the most important are translated in the volumes of The Sacred Books of 
the East, ed. by F. Max Muller (Oxford, 1884). See also F. Max Muller, The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy (New York, 1899) J P* A- Reith, A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 
1928) ; A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (New York, 1914) ; Z, J. Ragozin, 
The Story of Vedic India (New York, 1895) ; H. H. Gowen, op. ciL; E. J. Rapson (ed,), The 
Cambridge History of India, 3 vols. so far (Cambridge, 1922^28). These works contain bib- 
liographies. Many other primary and secondary sources are quoted and mentioned else- 
where in the present work. 
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In all these systems ultimate reality is considered to be immaterial, 
hidden beyond the reach of the senses. It is Being, eternal and everlast- 
ing, having none of the properties of the sensate and material world. 
This note is struck in the Rig-Veda^{x^ 129) in the hymn of creation. 

Not being then existed not nor beings . . . 

Death then existed not nor life immortal . . . 

Of neither night nor day was any token . . . 

By its inherent force the One breathed windless. 

No other'''thing than that beyond existed. . . . 

It permeates practically all the texts of Hinduism and its philosophico- 
religious systems. All the six orthodox philosophies — the Mimamsa, 
the Vedanta, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Vaiceshika, and the Nyaya — 
have this standpoint.^^ With variations it is reiterated in practically all 
the sources. 

For example : 

This Universe is Brahma’s self ! 

He is Life-Intelligence pure ! 

He is Truth and he is Light ! 

His soul pervades the universe. 

He is the self within my heart . . . 

Smaller than the smallest seed, 

Greater than the earth and sky, 

Greater than all the worlds. 

Greater than the heaven on high.^^ 

The following lines offer an even better formulation of the principle : 

Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, 
beyond the mind there is the intellect, the Great Self is beyond the intellect. 
That Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine forth but it is seen by subtle 
seers. ... It is not born, it dies not; it sprang from nothing; nothing 
sprang from it. The Ancient is unborn, eternal, everlasting. [It is] without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay, without taste, eternal 
, , . without smell, beyond the great and unchangeable.^^ 

^ See F, M. Muller, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 

From the Chandogya Upanishad, trans. by R. C. Dutt, in his Lays of Ancient India 
(London, 1S94). See also the translation of G. F. Moore, in his History of Religion (New York, 
1913), Vol. I, pp. 273-275. 

The Upaniskads, pt. ii, third valli, 10-13 m The Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1884), 
Vol. XV. This philosophy of Being, with its sharp denial of reality of the sensate world, its 
insistence on the nonmaterial nature of the true reality (and the supreme value), its freedom 
from any association with physical phenomena, and so on, permeates all the classical works 
of Hinduism as well as of Buddhism. The Buddhist Nirvana is another name for the Great 
Self, or ultimate reality without beginning and end, without form, touch, smell, sound, or 
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Similarly, the true reality is described in all the Puranas under the 
different names of Brahma, Vishnu, and so on — all names having the 
same attributes, such as:^^ ‘‘the spirit’^; “the support of all things”; 
“the smallest of the small ; who is Si all created things ; the unchanged ; 
imperishable ; who is one with trijie wisdom ; as truly known ; eternal 
and incorrupt”; “who is the best of all things; the supreme soul, self- 
existent ” ; “who exist everywhere, and in whom all things here exist”; 
“of one essence, ever pure” ; “durable”’ ; “ self-sustained, illimitable, un- 
decaying, and stable” ; “devoid of sound or touch atid possessing neither 
colour nor form; without beginning”; “imperceptible, inconceivable, 
indescribable” ; “the cause of all things and without cause” ; and so on. 

The world of external sense perception is considered, therefore, to be 
unreal, unstable, transient, illusory — maya. As A. A. Macdonell puts it : 

The ultimate cause of all such false illusions [which take this illusory empirical 
world for reality] is arndya, or innate ignorance. It is this ignorance which 
prevents the soul from recognizing that the empirical world is mere maya, or 
illusion. Thus to a Vedantist the universe is like a mirage, which the soul, 
under the influence of desire {trishna, or thirst) fancies it perceives. . . . The 
illusion vanishes as if by magic, when the scales fall from the eyes, on the 
acquisition of true knowledge. Then the semblance of any distinction between 
the soul and God disappears and salvation {mokshd), the chief end of man, is 
attained.^® 

Such an illusion is not worth being cared for much. Only foolish men 
can prize it. “Wise men only, knowing the nature of what is immortal, 
do not look for anything here among things unstable.” Such wise men 
“care for nothing in this world.” 

He whose conquest cannot be conquered again, into whose conquest no one 
in this world enters. He whom no desire with its snares and poisons can lead 
astray — is the Awakened, the Omniscient; even the gods envy him. • . . 
There is no satisfying lusts, even by a shower of gold pieces ; he who knows 
that lusts have a short taste and cause pain, he is wise ; he delights only in 
destruction of all desires.^® 

Only such men reach the Eternal, the Nirvana. 

any other property of physical phenomena. See Apastamba^ The Vedanta Sutras, the Laws 
of Manu, the Institutes of Vishnu, Narada, Brihaspati, in the same collection of The Sacred 
Books of the East, Yoll II, VII, XXXIII, XXXIV, and XXXVIII. 

The Vishnu Purdnd, I, ii, and VI, v, trans. by H. H. Wilson, VoL I (London, 1864), pp. 
13 ff., and VoL V (London, 1870), p. 211. 

A. A. Macdonell, »p. cU., p. 401. See also H. H. Gowen, op, cii., chaps, viii-ix ei passim. 

The Upanishads, pt. ii, fourth valli, 2. 

The Dkammapada (New York, n,d.), chap, i. This is one of the Buddhist classics. 

Ibid., chap, xiv ; see also phaps. xi, xv, ei passim. 
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not a friend of the [empirical] world !” In this world 

All things hasten to decay and there is no permanency. . . . Everywhere 
I find old age, disease, and death. Therefore I search for the happiness of 
something that decays not, that never ^|)erishes, that never knows beginning, 
that looks with equal mind on enemy a^id friend, that needs not wealth, nor 
beauty, the happiness of one who finds repose alone in solitude . . . [with] 
all thoughts about the world destroyed.^^ 

That holy man who stands immovable, as if erect upon a pinnacle, his 
appetites and organs all subdued, sated with knowledge, secular and sacred, 
to whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, to whom friends, relatives, or 
acquaintances, neutrals and enemies, the good and bad, are all alike, is called 
“one yoked with God,’’ 

says the Bhagamd-gitaP Such a “way out” is found in giving up the 
whole empirical or sensate world, in separating oneself from it, from all its 
griefs, joys, and sensations ; in “choking” their very source — sensations 
and perceptions — in looking at the w’’orld, even at oneself, as a mere 
dream to which one is not tied by anything, not by any bond, any em- 
pirical value, nor any desire. There is new other way out from griefs, 
sorrows, decay, death, and, likewise, no other way to eternal value and 
to immortality, because body is fragile and before long, alas, it will 
lie in the earth, despised, without understanding, like a useless log.”^^ 
Because any empirical joy is followed by sorrow, and the three greatest 
sorrows — old age, sickness, and death — are inescapable, ^‘from pleasure 
comes grief; from pleasure comes fear; he who is free from pleasure 
knows neither grief, nor fear.”^^ Therefore, the way out, in one of the 
best formulations of Hindu and Buddhist principles, consists of giving up 
sensations themselves, even ^^self,” because “they bring desire”; 

Contact [with the empirical world] is the cause of all sensations, producing 
the three kinds of pain or pleasure [of old age, sickness, and death]. 

Destroy contact, then will end sensation; destroy the six entrances [six 
organs of sense], then will contact cease ; the six entrances all destroyed [not 
in physical sense, but in the sense of giving no value to what sense organs 

chap. xiii. 

Asvaghosha’s BodhisaUva, trans. from the Sanskrit into Chinese in a . b . 420. Translated 
as the Life of Buddha into English by S. Beal (New York, n. d.), p. 319. This work, written 
by the most distinguished Buddhist Patriarch, is one of the best representatives of Buddhism 
and Hinduism. 

22 Trans, by M. Monier- Williams in his Hinduism (London, 1885), pp. 2 10-21 1, 

22 The Dhammapada, chap, iii; Life of Buddha^ pp. 305 fi. et passim. See in the collection 
of The Sacred Books of the East all the volumes devoted to the Buddhist and Hindu texts. 

2^ The Dhammapada^ chap, xvi. 
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bring to “self’’ from the external world, and to sensual feelings that they give], 
from this, knowledge [empirical] ceases. Knowledge destroyed, names and 
things will cease; names and things destroyed, then knowledge perishes; 
ignorance [empirical knowledge is me»^nt] destroyed, then the constituents of 
individual life will die.^® 

Such is the escape from individual self, from “I,” and from the whole 
empirical world. 

The restless busy nature of the [empirical] world, this I declare, says Buddha, 
is at the root of pain. Stop then the end by choking up the source. Desire 
not either life or its opposite. Ail is empty; neither “self” nor place for 
“self” : but all the world like a phantasy. 

Wealth, riches, self [empirical] all given up ... I have no master; no 
honorable tribe, no point of excellence ; self-taught in this profoundest doctrine 
I have arrived at superhuman wisdom.^® 

Such is the way that leads to Nirvana, and Nirvana itself is nothing but 
an absolute — superhuman, indeed — indifference to the whole empirical 
world of the senses, including not only our own body, but also our “self” 
with all its perceptions, sensations, memories, ideas, feelings, volitions, 
pains, and pleasures ; our entire ego — % anatomical, physiological, psycho- 
logical, and social — in all its aspects. This means not only a mere 
minimization of all sensual needs and desires, but as close an approach to 
the extreme limit in the direction of their annihilation as one can imagine. 

“A man who is free from desires and free from grief sees the majesty of 
nonempirical Self, by the Grace of the Creator.” He is “freed from 
the jaws of death.” “The man who knows the uncreated, who has cut 
all ties, removed all temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greatest 
of all men. . . . There is no suffering for him who . . . abandoned grief, 
who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown off all [sensual] fetters.” 
“The mind approaching the Eternal [Nirvana] has attained to the ex- 
tinction of all desires.” Such a man cannot be killed. Nothing can 
hurt him. 

The Knowing Self is not born, it dies not. ... He is not killed [though 
the body is killed]. If the killer thinks he kills, if the killed thinks that he is 
killed, they do not understand : for this one does not kill, nor is that one 
killed.so 

Life of Buddha, pp. 375-378. 

Ibid., pp. 397 and 380. 

^ The Upanishads, pt. ii, second valli, 20. 

Ibid., pt. ii, third valli, 15, 

The Bkamniapada, chaps, vi, vii, and xi. 

TheJJpanishads, pt, ii, second valii, 18-19, 
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As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, wise people falter not amidst 
blame and praise.^^ 

The reality of, and need for, adapl^tion to the empirical world (of any 
of the Sensate types) is definitely rejected as unreal and inferior and often 
ridiculed. 

Long is a mile to him who is tired ; long is a life to the foolish who do not 
know the true law. “This son belongs to me, and this wealth belongs to me^’ 
with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He himself does not belong himself : 
how much less sons and wealth ? 

He who lives looking for pleasures only, M^ra [the tempter] wiU certainly 
overthrow him.^^ 

Look on this world as you would a bubble. Look upon it as you would upon 
a mirage ; the king of death does not see him who thus looks down upon the 
world. . . . Come, look at this world, glittering like a royal chariot; the 
foolish are immersed in it, but the wise do not touch it.^® 

From the unreal lead me to the real ; from darkness lead me to light ; from 
death lead me to immortality.®^ 

Sometimes this sarcasm and negative characterization of the Sensate 
world and of its values become in a sense poignantly realistic. 

Foolishness has been the character of every king who has boasted: “All 
this earth is mine — everything is mine — it will be in my house forever’^ : for 
he is dead. . . . They themselves are but foam upon the wave. Earth 
laughs at them. . . . Kings of great might, resistless valour and unbounded 
wealth ... are now only a tale. All they have ceased, and all who are yet 
to come, will cease, to be.®® 

The Dhammapada, chap. vi. All these principles are already given in the Mahabharata 
(about tenth century B.c.), especially in the Bhagavad-gita or Divine Song.” See especially 
vi, 8 ff,; hi, 27; x, 19 ff. 

The Dhamntapada, chaps, v and i. See, particularly, in Asvaghosha's Life of Buddha, 
his trials of various ^‘ways out,” or mentalities and forms of adaptation ; physical tormenting 
of the body, and also the well-balanced adaptation of common sense taught to him by 
Bimbisara Raga. The latter said : Everything is to be taken sensibly, moderately, at the 
proper time and in the proper circumstances ; when young, live and love and sow wild oats ; 
^‘during middle life acquire wealth, and when old and all your abilities ripened, then is the 
time for the following the rules of religion”; and so on. This was the morality of most hu- 
man beings. But Buddha rejects it without any hesitation, just as he rejects the method of 
tormenting the body as such, because it does not go beyond the sensate world, and so does 
not kill grief, sorrows, and self. Chaps, ii, iii, et passim. 

The Dhammapada, x, 27. 

^ The Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, I, iii, 28. 

^ Vishnu Purdndj Vol. IV, 237-242. 
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The empirical life believed by the foolish as reality turns out to be a cease- 
less chain of pains — bodily and mental. It begins with the embryo, which 

exists surrounded by filth, floating in w^ter, and distorted in its back, neck and 
bones . . . reposing amidst the slime of ordure and urine. . . . Then comes 
the pain of birth. . . . When the child is about to be born, its face is 
besmeared by excrement, urine, blood, mucus and semen. . . . Thus born, 
the child is tortured in every limb. . . . Unable to feel itself, unable to turn 
itself, it is dependent upon the will of others. . . . [Later on] enveloped by 
the gloom of ignorance and internally bewildered, manT^nows not whence he 
is, who he is, whither he goes, nor what is his nature ; what is cause, and what 
is not cause, what is right and what is wrong ; what is virtue, what is vice. . , . 
When old age arrives, the body is infirm ; the limbs are relaxed ; the back is 
bowed; there is little appetite and little vigour; walking, rising, sleeping, 
sitting are all painful efforts, the ear is dull, eye is dim. . . . [Then comes the 
agony of death.] The body trembles ; the man is exhausted. The principle 
of selfishness afflicts him and he thinks: ^'What will become of my wealth, 
my lands, my children, my wife, my servants, my house And when he 
“passes away” he has to undergo again the same sufferings in another body, 
being born again, if he does npt reach Nirvana. . . . Not in hell alone do 
the souls of the deceased undergo pain : Aere is no cessation, even in heaven. 
... As long as he lives, he is immersed in manifold affliction. ... In 
acquiring, losing, and preserving wealth, there are many griefs ; and so there 
are in the misfortunes of our friends. . . . Whatever is most acceptable to 
man becomes a seed whence springs the tree of sorrow.^® 

Therefore, the way out is only in the engulfment by, and union with, the 
true ultimate reality. 

All this is sufficient to show that the Hindu and Buddhist systems are 
dominated by what we have designated as the Ascetic Ideational culture 
type.®^ The highest mentality of these systems contains these four 
elements. 

(1) Ultimate reality is spiritual, toward which one must strive by 
throwing off the illusion of personality and by being absorbed in the 
Ultimate. 

(2) Needs are purely spiritual. 

Ihid,y Vol. V, pp. ^02 ff. ; see also Vol. Ill, pp. 76 ff. 

This does not deny some variations in secondary matters, among various orthodox forms 
.of Hindu thought and sects. For instance the Yoga system stresses much more physical 
self-mortification of the body with its detailed discipline for such a training (“restraints/’ 
‘‘'religious observances,^’ “postures,” “regulation of the breath,” “restraint of the senses,” 
^‘steadying of the roind,” “contemplation,” and “religious trance”) than does the* Vedanta 
system. Nevertheless these differences do not affect the essential similarity of these two 
systems. 
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(3) The extent of their satisfaction is maximal. 

(4) The method of satisfaction consists in a complete mastery of 
all sensate needs, even to the point of the annihilation of their very source 
— that is, a complete modification ^^dissolution) of self, social, psycho- 
logical, and biological. 

More than that, we see also that the satellites with which this mentality 
is associated are exactly those which we have ascribed to the Ascetic 
Ideational type. From the above quotations (and the impression which 
they leave will onlyT)e strengthened by a more thorough knowledge of 
the systems of thought which they represent) it is evident that the main 
philosophy of Hinduism and Buddhism is that of Being, not of Becoming ; 
it develops in its followers a high ability to control the self ; its ideal of 
activity is entirely introvert, even to the point of advocating the relin- 
quishing of sensations, contact wfith the external world, the disregard of 
the testimony of the ^^six entrances,’’ and the assumption of a superhuman 
attitude of indifference to the whole external and material world. Of 
values it recognizes only the eternal, everlasting, and imperishable, 
rejecting all the transient and temporary as pseudo values. Likewise, 
its truth is not that of the sensQs, but is revealed in the mystic way, 
through intuition, meditation, and revelation. Its knowledge is, first 
and last, the sacred knowledge of the Vedas.^® He who knows them is 
born a second time, such a spiritual birth being regarded as higher than 
the biological. Only such a man is exempted from the authority of the 
Yama (death) — conquers it. The value of such a knowledge is un- 
limited even in the empirical sense.^^ Its truth is not relative; it is 

Science is declared to be a knowledge of the three Vedas, called Rig- Veda, Sama-Veda, 
and Yagur-Veda’’: Brihaspaii, xvi, 5. The Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1884), Vol. 
XXXIII- C/. Vishnu Purdnd, VI, v (Vol. V, pp. 210 ff.). 

^^Him [the teacher of the Vedas] he [the disciple] should never offend. For he causes 
him to be born [a second time] by imparting to him sacred learning. This second birth is 
the best. The father and the mother produce the body only.” Apastambaf Pr. I, pat. i, kh. 
1 : 13-18. See the same in the Laws of Manu and other laws. The Sacred Books of the East 
(Oxford, 1879), Vol. II. 

“A king and a Brahmana deeply versed in the Vedas, these two, uphold the moral order 
in the world. On them depends the existence of the fourfold human race [four main castes], 
of internally conscious beings, of those which move on foot and on wings, and those which 
creep.” Gautama, viii, 1-2. 

‘^The earth is upheld by the veracity of those who have subdued their passioni and follow- 
ing righteous practices are never contaminated by desire, covetousness, and wrath.” Vishnu 
Furdnd, III, xii (Vol. Ill, p. 144). 

In complete harmony with this stands the division of Hindu literature into the C^uH, the 

revealed' literature,” and Smritl, or ‘Traditional literature.” The first, embracing the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Brahmnas, and Aranyakas, is infinitely higher, more sacred; 
and more valuable than the Smriti, which in the form of various Upa-^vedas and especially 
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absolute. Absolute and eternal also are the moral and other values. 
They have nothing to do with relativistic and conditional utilitarianism, 
hedonism, positivism, eudaemonism, or any other empirical and transient 
values. And all the events and phenomena of the empirical Sensate life 
and world are viewed and estimated# from the standpoint of this transcen- 
dental Nirvana. 

For the masses this highest form of mentality and conduct is impossible. 
Only those types which are closer to the Sensate can be achieved by them. 
Therefore, Hinduism and Buddhism provide another form of mentality 
and conduct which is identical in part with what I style Active Ideational- 
ism, and in part with the Mixed. These are the forms which are to be 
followed by ordinary human beings. But even in them the relative 
values are judged by, and seriated in accordance with, the Ideational 
absolutes. For the masses also is prescribed minimization of physical 
needs, avoidance to a considerable degree of sensate pleasures. Thus, for 
instance, a student before he becomes 'Hwice-born’’ through mastering 
the Sacred Learning, is admonished 

not to look at the sun. He shall avoid honey, meat, perfumes, garlands, sleep 
in the day-time, ointments, collyrium, a carriage, shoes, a parasol, love, anger, 
covetousness, perplexity, garrulity, playing musical instruments, bathing for 
pleasure, cleaning the teeth, elation, dancing, singing, calumny, and terror; 
to gaze at and to touch women; gambling, low service, to take things not 
offered, to injure animate beings, to make bitter speeches. . . 

For the class of the ^‘householder’’ the code isless severe, yet even he is 
required to abstain from many pleasures which would be regarded as 
proper in a normal Active Sensate society. The positive scale of relative 
values shows the same tendency. There follows one such scale. 

the Vedanyas, deals with an empirical knowledge of the science of medicine and biology, of 
music, military science, architecture, the mechanical arts, grammar, poetry, law, etymology, 
astronomy, astrology, mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc. While in our estimation these 
disciplines represent the only valuable knowledge, in the Hindu estimation they, though 
useful, in no way rival the C^ruti. Since the Qruli are revelation, it is comprehensible that they 
must not be changed in any part, line, word, syllable. (The same is true of any revealed 
truth and literature in any system of beliefs. This explains the wars and great social struggles 
because of awariatiorTin one word or syllable, like Filioque^ which led to the division of the 
^ Christian Church into the Eastern and Western ; Ucyc and hicyc^ which led to a great schism 
* in Russia in the seventeenth century ; like the split of the Mohammedans into the faction 
of Sunnites and Shiiteg ; like Monophysitic, Arian, and other schisms in the history of the 
•first century of Christianity.) 

Gautama^ ii, 12-19. See also Apastamba, Pr. I, pat. i, kh. 2: 11-19; ^®^d the Vishnu 
• Purdndj III, ix (Vol. Ill, pp. 9^2 ff.). 
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Wealth, relations, occupations, birth, learning, and age must be honoured ; 
but each later named quality is more important than the preceding ones. 
But sacred learning is more important than all other qualities, because it is 
the root of the sacred law and becausei the Veda expressly declares it.'^*'^ 

This scale is diametrically opposed fo that of the Sensate society ! 

The same inclination is seen in the ranking of various castes, in their 
prestige, and the prestige of spiritual and secular leaders. In the classical 
system of the four castes — Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras 
— the Brahman caste is the highest of all.'^^ Even the king is below 
them,^^ being only a Kshattriya ; but the Brahman is the caste of priests 
and spiritual leaders. The rich man — his wealth — does not per se 
have any prestige ; and the rich man is not even mentioned as a possible 
leader, nor wealth as value. ^'The king is the master of all, with the 
exception of Br^hmanas. He shall be holy in acts and speech. Fully 
instructed. Pure, of subdued senses. . . . All excepting BrMimanas, 
shall worship him. . . The Brahmanas do not yield the right of 

way to the king ; on the contrary, the king should yield it to the Brah- 
manas.^^ Though the number of castes is now above three thousand, 
yet the superiority of the Brahmaeias is still as indisputable as it has been 
for the last two thousand years : 'Tn every scheme of grouping the Brah- 
man heads the list,” says one of the most competent investigators of the 
problem ; and he is supported by all who have dealt with it.^^ 

Thus, every characteristic of this system will find its counterpart among 
the traits of the Ascetic Ideational type or, in its milder mass form, among 
the traits of the Active Ideational and the Mixed types. This holds for 
the satellites as well as for the basic elements. More than this, later on 

Gautama^ vi, 20-23. 1 ^ is characteristic also that in the Vedas and the Brahmanas, 
except for Prajapati, the lord of creatures (eternal), the “gods appear to have become divine 
through acts of asceticism.” (Gowen, op. cit. p. 99). 

See on this subject any of the “Sacred Laws” : Manu^ Apastamha, Brihaspatij Narada, 
Institutes of Vishnu, and any of the Sutras. Only in emergency is each of these three castes 
permitted to enter the occupations of the next lower caste. “In times of distress, the peculiar 
functions of the castes may be modified. A Brahman may follow the occupations of a Kshat- 
triya or a Vais;f a ; the Kshattriya may adopt those of the Vaisj^a. But these two last should 
never descend to the functions of the Stidra.” The Vishnu Furdnd, III, viii (Vol. Ill, p. 90). 

Gautama, chap. xi. 

Gautama, chap. xi. 

Apastamha, Pr. 11 , pat. v, kh. 10 : 9-11. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1907), Vol. I, p. 325. See also C. Bougie, Le 
rigime des castes (Paris, 1908), passim; The Cambridge History of I ftdia, ed. by E. J. Rapson, 
Vol. I, pp. 53 ff. et passim; M. Senart, Les castes dans VInde (Paris, 1896) — an EnglishT 
translation of this work has recently appeared ; N, K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in 
India (London, 1931). 
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we shall see that many other minor traits associated with these abstract 
types of culture mentality (for instance, the nature of family relationships, 
personal liberty and restraint, forijis of government, law, art) are to be 
found in the smaller groups and subsidiary systems of the Hindu-Buddhist 
culture, just as would logically be expected. 

All this means that, at least as far as the culture mentalities involved in 
the Hindu-Buddhist systems are concerned, we have by an induction 
proved that the delineation of types in the preceding chapter is indeed no 
mere abstraction unrelated to, or distorting, empirical facts. 

There is no time now for further details ; yet, if the present writer pre- 
sented here all the results of the analysis that he made, they would show 
clearly how even the smallest and most detailed traits of these systems 
(when Hinduism and Buddhism were purer, less practical, and more 
enthusiastically believed in) fit their natures, and how the existence of 
these traits could be logically predicted if the nature of the dominant 
mentality were properly understood. 

B. Jainism, What has been said of Hinduism and Buddhism also 
applies to Jainism. Founded by Pargva (about the sixth century b.c.), 
and remade by Vardhamana Mahavija (died c. 528 b.c.) about the time 
of the foundation of Buddhism, it was, like Buddhism, a reaction against 
Brahmanic Hinduism. Mahavira, like Buddha, was the son of a noble 
warrior. He left home at the age of thirteen and became an ascetic, 
and after a period of thirteen years of ascetic training and practice 
reached ^‘enlightenment and deliverance from the bonds of pleasures 
and pain.’’ 

Jainism lays more stress than Hinduism and Buddhism on the torturing 
of the body and thus puts greater emphasis upon the physical aspect of the 
means to reach deliverance. The duties of a Jain are the same as those 
of a Brahman. 

The duties of an ascetic consist in subduing his senses, withdrawal from 
worldly things and from communication with people . , . living in the forests, 

The Cambridge History of India, VoL I, p. 159. The sixth century b.c. was exceedingly 
rich in religious and philosophical thought. It saw the emergence, or foundation, of Taoism, 
Confucianism, Buddtpsm, Jainism, of the Orphic-Pythagorean movement in Greece, of 
Zoroaster in Iran, of the Hebrew prophets, and of other religious, moral, and philosophical 
schools (at least sixty-three) ; and it probably has never been rivaled in fruitfulness and 
unique richness in this respect by any other century. In India it saw the revolt against 
Brahmanic Hinduism*and the Vedas. Yet, as The Cambridge History of India rightly says 
(VoL I, pp. iso“i5i), . . It is a strange characteristic of these sects that they adopted in 
their ascetic practices and in their whole mode of life the rules which had been already fixed 
by their Brahman antagonists?’^ This is particularly true of Buddhism and Jainism. 

I — 10 
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cleanliness external and internal, abstinence from injury to living beings, and 
in sincerity, purity, freedom from envy, in kindness and patienced'^ 

When these duties are fulfilled the Jain is entitled to part with the em- 
pirical world by self-starvation. 

Jainism was originally merely a specialization and intensification of the old 
ascetic discipline. ... So eager were the Jains to part with the world to the 
uttermost that many of their monks wore not a scrap of clothing. Twelve 
years of most severe asceticism were necessary for salvation. After that, if 
a monk did not wish tS live, he was recommended to starve himself to death. 

The final goal is the same for the Jain as for the Brahman : Nirvana, 
kevala, or moksha ; supreme and total enlightenment and absolute and 
everlasting deliverance from pain, sensate desires and values, and pleas- 
ure; ^Hhe complete and full, the unobstructed, unimpeded, infinite and 
supreme, best knowledge and intuition.’’ In brief. Jainism in its pure 
form is a thoroughgoing example of our Ascetic Ideational type. 

These principles, philosophies, and practices of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, extend throughout India, and not only in India of the ancient 
period, but in India of the Middle Ages a^d of the present; in India 
Brahmanic, Buddhistic, Jainistit, Mohammedan, Portuguese, and 
English. They appear not only in its sacred literature, the Qruti, but 
also in the Smritij Vedantas^ Pur anas ^ and the purely secular literature of 
India’s greatest writers and thinkers. They are found in the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana (whoever were their authors), in the works of Tiru- 
valluvara and Hemachandra (the greatest Jainist writer), in the dramas 
of the great writers like Bhasa, Asvaghosha, Kalidasa, and others, known 
and unknown ; in other forms of supposedly secular literature of the 
Maurian, the Guptas, the slave king, the Mohammedan, the great Moghul 
periods. Sometimes they appear directly, sometimes indirectly, now 
more, now less, but always the same in essentials. Even the beast fables, 
like the Panchatantra and the Eitopadega, besides presenting the more 
common morals of Mixed type, represent these principles as supreme. 
It is significant that, in the penetration of Mohammedanism into India, 
it is the Sufist, that is the ascetic, sect, which has had the best success.^^ 

Ibid,, Vol. I, p. 151. See also H. Jacobi, ‘‘Jainism,” in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; H. H. Gowen, op, cit., chap, xviii ; M. S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jaifflsm (Oxford, 
1915) ; and especially Acharangd Sutra, trans. by Jacobi, in The Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XXII; H. von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus (Berlin, 1925). 

J, N. Farquhar, A Primer of Hinduism (Oxford, 1912), p. 50. 

The Cambridge History of India, p. 159. 

® 2 See the works of Reith and Gowen; and Macdonell, Indians Fast (Oxford, 1927). 
In this sense in the history of Indian literature there is a “rei^arkable continuity, a continu- 
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C. Taoism. Another great system of culture mentality and conduct of 
the Ascetic Ideational type is represented by Taoism in its pure form. (It 
was supposedly founded by Lao-tse>^ born c. 604 b . c .) Like many other 
religious or moral systems, it has its highest forms which are within reach 
of only a few, and more practical” forms accessible to the masses. In 
the latter forms the extremely pure are mixed with other, more earthly, 
and more sensate elements, and therefore the resulting mentality types on 
these levels are either Active Ideational or Mixed. But even such 
forms, just as in the case of “practical” Hinduism”* and Buddhism, bear 
the marks of the purer Ascetic Ideational nature of the system as a whole. 
In this sense the Taoist is not only an Ideational system of thought and 
conduct, but also to some extent a formula of the actual culture and 
conduct of millions of men who have been affected by it. 

The reader is referred to the Taoist system itself for details and char- 
acteristics not discussed here.^^ I confine myself to quoting a few lines 
from its teachings, which should be sufficient to show its connection with 
our Ascetic Ideational type. 

The Taoist philosophy of Being (Sein), its stress on the eternal and 
permanent values, its control and minimization of sensate needs, and all 
its other traits are essentially similar to the Hindu-Buddhist, and to the 
characteristics of our Ascetic Ideational type. 

There was something, undifferentiated and yet perfect, before heaven and 
earth came into being. So still, so incorporeal ! It alone abides and changes 
not. It pervades ail, but is not endangered. }t may be regarded as the 
mother of all things. I know not its name : if I must designate it I call it Tao. 
Striving to give it a name, I call it great; great I call it transcending; tran- 
scending I call it far off ; far off I call it returning. . . . Man takes its norm 
from earth ; earth from heaven ; heaven from Tao; the Tao from itself, 

ity unbroken, however much it has been modified, byan unexampled succession of native and 
foreign dynasties, from the days of the invading Aryans ... to the present time.” (Go wen, 
op. cit.y p. 9.) As we shall see, there were opposite currents of mentality — materialistic and 
Sensate — but they always were minor rivulets, even in the periods of their greatest success. 

S 3 Like the great Active Ideationalists of Christianity, the Taoist ‘‘furnished China with 
the most redoubtable chiefs of sects, with the most skillful politicians, with the most subtle 
dialecticians, the profoundest philosophers, and with the best writers.” M. Granet, La 
pensee chimise (Paris^ 1934)5 P- 502. 

See M. ’‘Granet, op. cit.^ PP- So 1-5 51 (this brilliant interpretation suffers somewhat from 
an overemphasis on the positive and corporeal qualities of Taoism) ; H. A. Giles, Religion 
of Amient China (London, 1905) and Confucianism ard Its Rivals (London, 1915); P. L. 
Wieger, Les pires du systeme tao'isie (Hien-hien, 1913) ; H. Maspero, Le saint et la me mystique 
chez Lao-Tseu et Tckouang-Tseii (Paris, 1922). 

Tao-Teh-King, 6. The Texts of Taoism, in The Sacred Books of the East, VoL XL; “The 
Classic of Purity,” chap, i, 3-^5. 
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In this quotation are embraced, in brief, almost all the essential premises 
and satellites of the Ascetic Ideational form of adaptation. The nature 
of this adaptation will become clearer still from the following passages. 

The mind of man loves stillness, but his desires draw it away. The reason 
why men are not able to attain to this is because their minds have not been 
cleansed and their desires have not been sent away. When no desire any 
longer arises, there is the true stillness and rest. In constant stillness there is 
the constant purity an^ rest,®® 

In order to achieve such a spiritual state, one should reject ^^the world of 
men’^ outside of the self, “the whole external reality,” and finally the 
very idea of “existence” and “self.” Then one enters the realm of “the 
diffuse light” where, “past and the present being annulled,” “there is 
neither life nor death.” “ Banishing audition and vision, separating from 
every corporeal appearance, and eliminating every science, one enters a 
union with what permeates everything and all {ta t'ong) and what gives its 
continuity to the Universe {Tien kiun)T^’^ 

As we see, “the way ” is familiar : it consists of dismissing all desires and 
giving up the sensate world and itsisvalues. However, instead of “giving 
up” Taoism uses another term, namely “inaction,” or nondoing, not 
making any effort to obtain any value of the empirical world, or perform- 
ing any action to change it, to improve it, and so on. In essence the 
“inaction” of Taoism is similar to the “giving up” of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and to the suppression of bodily desires of Jainism. 

I consider doing nothing to obtain it [enjoyment] to be the great enjoyment. 
Heaven does nothing, and thence comes its serenity. Earth does nothing, 
and thence comes its rest. All things in all their variety grow from this 
inaction.®^ 

Therefore, “the wise man will have no desires or ambitions, no aims, 
no purposeful and energetic activities : then everything will go right of 
itself.” Hence the maxim: “Doing nothing is better than to be 
busy doing nothing.” Hence, also, the most radical laissez faire in 
governmental and social relationships which has ever been formulated, 
and such maxims as “the best government is that which governs the 
least,” “a social reformer is the most impractical of men,” or — 

The Texts of Taoism, in The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XL, pp". 251-252. 

Giles," <?i>. at, Vol. I, pp. 245 and 257; Vol. 11 , p. 83. Granet, op. cit.^ pp. 530-531. 

^^The Writings of Kwang-Zse,” in The Sacred Books of the East, VoL XL, pp. 3-4. 

G. F. Moore, History of Religions (New York, 1913), chap; iii, p. 52. 
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The more restrictions and prohibitions are in the empire, the poorer grow 
the people. The more weapons the people have, the more troubled is the 
state. The more there is cunning and skill, the more startling events will 
happen. The more mandates and laws are enacted, the more there will be 
thieves and robbers. Therefore the holy man says : I practice nonassertion, 
and the people of themselves reform. I love quietude, and the peoples of 
themselves become righteous. I use no diplomacy, and the people of them- 
selves become rich. I have no desire, and the people of themselves remain 
simple.®^ 

In perfect logical conformity with the major premises of Taoism we 
find all the other characteristics of the Ideational mentality in it. It 
holds as worthless all knowledge derived through the organs of sense. 
^^Wise men are never scholars and scholars are never wise men,’’ and 
Vomit thy intelligence,” says Kwang-tze, the other founder of Taoism.®^ 
Every sensation is corruptible ; every dogma is misleading. Only deep 
meditation and mystical ecstasy put one in contact with reality. Hence 
its doctrines of silence, retreat into self, obscurity, and others of its teach- 
ings with reference to the theory of knowledge and wisdom. 

Approach I I am going to tell what is J:he Tao supreme [tche Tao], Retreat ! 
Retreat I Obscurity ! Obscurity ! That is the apogee of the supreme Tao ! 
Crepuscule, crepuscule, silence, silence: don’t see anything, don’t listen to 
anything. . . . Conserve quietude, conserve thy essence: thou wilt enjoy 
long life I Let thine eyes see nothing ! Let thine ears hear nothing ! Thy 
heart knows nothing! Guard thine inner [self], close thyself to the external 
world : to know too many things is harmful.®^ 

Don’t talk ! Express yourself without talking I He talks his whole life who 
says nothing I He who talks does not say ; he who says does not talk I 

The real sage listens with his eyes and sees with his ears. 

Do not cross thy door and thou shalt know the empire 1 Do not look in the 
window ; and the celestial Tao will appear to thee. 

Hence Taoism’s command : to empty one’s mind of empirical knowledge, 
and its disapproval of popular education (the wise ruler “empties the 
people’s mind”). “Forgetting in his immobility all that is but conven- 
tional knowledge, he purifies his heart of all false desires and all tempta- 
tions invented by society.”®^ Hence its contempt of all the worldly 

Lao-tse’s Canon of Reason and Virtue, 9, in the translation of W. S. A. Pott, Chinese 
Political Philosophy (New York, 1925), p. 106. 

See P. L. Wiegeifc, op. cif., p. 289. 

62 Ibid., p. 287. 

63 H. A. Giles, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 143 and 100. 

6^ Ibid., p. 89, 
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values, including those related to kings and governments. “It is an 
axiom for the Taoists that a prince does not differ from a brigand.’’ 
Hence its antiutilitarian ethics. Sanctity or “Efficacy is exactly the 
opposite of the profane utility.” In conformity with the major premises 
is its stress upon the Total, Whole, •Unity, in contradistinction to the 
Part, Detail, Congeries ; its disapprobation of fighting, war, punishment ; 
its sarcastic remarks about all earthly values (knowledge, justice, benevo- 
lence, prudence, righteousness, filial piety, morals, virtue, etc.) ; and its 
mottoes: “Recompense injury with kindness,” and “To those who are 
good I am good, and to those who are not good, I am also good, and thus 
all gets to be good.” 

For a person who sees reality in what is designated as Tao, all the 
values in this reality are different from those in the reality of our sense- 
organs, and all the phenomena of this Sensate world become accordingly 
small and unimportant. From such a transcendental point of view,®^ all 
the agitation, all pains and pleasures, positive and negative values, and 
the rest of the phenomena of this world, become insignificant. One can 
assume toward them the attitude of inaction, the more so because this 
attitude is nearer to the nature of^the ultimate reality and the supreme 
value. 

The Taoism of the masses, naturally, is on a much lower level and 
presents combinations of specific forms of the Mixed mentality. 

D. Sufism, In Mohammedanism the Sufist sect is a further exam- 
ple of the Ascetic Ideational mentality. This will appear from several 
quotations. 

“Sufism is the renunciation of all selfish pleasures.” This renunciation is 
of two kinds : formal and essential. For example, if one renounces a pleasure, 
and finds pleasure in the renunciation, this is formal renunciation ; but if the 
pleasure renounces him, then the pleasure is annihilated, and this case falls 

Granet, op, cit., p. 549. 
p. 545. 

Granet stresses the fact that “the wisdom of Taoism is of a mystical tendency” 
but has nothing to do either with spiritualism, or transcendentalism, or God, or soul. He 
prefers to style it as “a sort of naturalistic quietism.” (Ibid., pp. 519 and 586-591.) It 
is quite unimportant what terms we use in a shorthand characterizationj^f the system. What 
is important for my purposes is that Taoism has all the earmarks of the" Ideatiotfal mentality. 
Whether we style it “transcendental” or “naturalistic” is a secondary matter. Anyhow if 
it is naturalistic quietism, its naturalism has nothing common with the nature and naturalism 
of our organs of sense ; its quietism has nothing to do with sensory “ra^laxation,” “rest,” and 
“ being quiet.” It is almost all supersensory, as fully supersensory as has been true of perhaps 
any real mystical current of mentality that has had historical existence. And this is excel- 
lently shown by M, Granet himself in Ms factual characterization of Taoism. 
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under the head of true contemplation (mushahabat). Therefore renunciation 
of pleasure is the act of Man, but annihilation of pleasure is the act of God. 
The act of Man is formal and metaphj)rical, while the act of God is real.®® 

All the Shaykhs of this Path are agreed that when a man has escaped from 
the captivity of “ stations ” (maqamat), and gets rid of the impurity of “states’^ 
(ahwal), and is liberated from the abode of change and decay, and becomes 
endowed with all praiseworthy qualities, he is disjoined from all qualities. 
That is to say, he is not held in bondage by any praiseworthy quality of his 
own, nor does he regard it, nor is he made self-conceited thereby. His state 
is hidden from the perception of intelligences, and his existence has no cause. 
And when he arrives at this degree, he becomes annihilated (fani) in this world 
and in the next, and is made divine (rabbani) in the disappearance of humanity ; 
and gold and earth are the same in his eyes, and the ordinances which others 
find hard to keep become easy to him. 

^^Sufi is he that has nothing in his possession nor is himself possessed by 
anything.” This denotes the essence of annihilation (fana), since one whose 
qualities are annihilated neither possesses nor is possessed, in as much as the 
term ^'possession” can properly be applied only to existent things. The 
meaning is that the Sufi does qot make his own any good of this world or any 
glory of the next world, for he is not evea in the possession and control of him- 
self : he refrains from desiring authority over others that others may not 
desire submission from him. This saying refers to a mystery of the Sufis 
which they call "complete annihilation” (fana-yi kulli).®® 

E. Early and Ascetic Christianity and Other Ascetic Mystic Groups. 
To the Ascetic Ideational type belong many" branches of the Graeco- 
Roman currents of naentality : some Orphics, Cynics, Stoics, Gnostics, 
and Mystics ; early and Monastic Christianity ("My Kingdom is not of 
this world”) ; and a great number of ascetic and mystical systems which 
in one way or another have existed, during all historical periods, among 
various peoples (many primitive tribes not excluded) in various coun- 
tries and under the most different names, 

i\li B. Utham ALJullabi Al-Hujwiri, The Kashf Al-Mahjubj The Oldest Persian Treatise 
on Sufism, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series (London, 1911), VoL XVII, p, 327. 

Ibid., pp. 24-25 and 33-37. 

Though the culture mentality of many preliterate peoples is little known, and is not 
always notaBly integrated logically, in a number of cases it is possible to discern the character 
of the dominant culture mentality among them. For instance, the dominant type of the 
Zuni culture mentality belongs clearly to the Ideational, partly Ascetic, partly Active, while 
that of either the Debu, or the Trobriands, is much more Sensate and generally much less 
integrated logically. In almost all “primitive cultures” there are present the elements of the 
Ideational mentality mostly in a poorly integrated form. On this point see the subsequent 
parts of the present work. 
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As Graeco-Roman Ascetic and kindred systems/^ and also Christianity, 
will be discussed in some detail in Volume Two, discussion of them is 
omitted here. As to the numerous o|.her groups whose mentalities belong 
to, or at least approach, the Ascetic Ideational type, it is possible to say, 
in general, that they are essentially tke same, whether they are affiliated 
with Hindu, Buddhist, Jainist, Christian, Mohammedan, Puritan, He- 
brew, or any other religion or group. Taking all this into consideration 
and also the fact that this work is not a monograph about such groups, 
it is unnecessary for tis to enter into detailed discussion of the traits and 
history of all these sects. It will be enough to state emphatically their 
connection with the Ascetic Ideational type. The truth of this can be 
tested by consulting any serious study of mysticism or asceticism by any 
competent investigator. For example, we read in one of the best studies 
of mysticism : 

The end which the mystic sets before him is conscious union with a living 
Absolute. ... He enjoys a certain contact of the soul with the Divinity; 
and it is God himself [or Eternity, or Nirvana, or the Absolute, or the Ultimate 
Reality, or the Godhead, etc. ; the name may differ] who is then felt and tasted. 

Such a person steps over the boundary line from the empirical or sensual 
world into the world of the Absolute Reality. 

Its [mysticism^s] aims are wholly transcendental and spiritual. It is in no 
way concerned with adding to, exploring, rearranging, or improving anything 
in the visible universe. The mystic brushes aside that universe even in its 
supernormal manifestations! Though he does not neglect his duty to the 
many, his heart is always set upon the changeless One. . . . This one is for 
the mystic, not merely reality of all that is, but also a living and personal 
Object of Love. . . . 

Living union with this One is a definite state of form of enhanced life. It is 
obtained neither from an intellectual realization of its delights, nor from the 
most acute emotional longing. ... It is arrived at by an arduous psycho- 
logical and spiritual process — the so-called Mystic Way — entailing the com- 
plete remaking of character and the liberation of the new, or rather latent, form 
of consciousness [ecstasy, etc.]. . . . Mysticism is not [only] an opinion ; it 
is not [only] a philosophy. It has nothing in common with the pursuit of occult 

On this subject see A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism 
and Related Ideas (Baltimore, 193s), Vol. I, where are given'^excerpts from the works of the 
Greek and the Roman Primitivists.” Unfortunately under this name the authors include a 
large number of heterogeneous, and sometimes quite opposite, types of mentality. There- 
fore, not ail the ‘‘Primitivists’’ belong to the Ascetic Ideational type; however, a part are 
certainly of this t3q)e. By a glance at the excerpts it is easy to see who of the Stoics, the 
Cynics, and other partisans of “self-sufficiency” are, and who are not, Ascetic Ideationalists. 
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knowledge. ... It is the name of that organic process which involves the 
perfect consummation of the Love of God. ... It is the art of establishing 
man’s conscious relation with the Absolute.^^ 

This, one can see, is practically identical with our definition of the Ascetic 
Ideational type. The study of th« phenomena of mysticism will bring 
further conviction that, regardless of time or place, whether under the 
cloak of this or that religion or independently of any religion, or among 
the people of this or that race, or among the well educated or the unedu- 
cated, its essential forms, including the Mystic Way icself (with its stages 
of the Awakening of Self or Consciousness of Divine Reality, of Purifica- 
tion, of Illumination, of ‘^Mystic Death,” and of the Union with the 
Absolute Reality, or Nirvana) are always and everywhere similar in 
their essential traits. 

Whether it* happened to Buddha, or Zoroaster, or Mahavira, or 
Mohammed, or Christ, or St. Paul, or St. Augustine, or St. Francis of 
Assisi, or St. Ignatius, or Catherine of Genoa, or Pascal, or Master 
Eckhart, or St. John of the Cross, or George Fox, or other mystics of more 
recent time, the mystical experience has always followed the same path. 
The First Awakening is in essence the same for all and often comes 
abruptly. After the First Awakening follows the stage of Purgation, 

Evei3nQ Underhill, Mysticism, A Study in the Nature and Developynent of Man’s Spiritual 
Consciousness (London, 1931), pp. 73-81. See also W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (36th impression, New York, 1928), pp. 379-429 ; H. Silberer, Problems of Mysti- 
cism and Its Symbolism (New York, 1917); J. H. Leuba, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism 
(London, 1925); S. Dasgupla, Hindu Mysticism (Chicago, ^927); C. A. Bennett, A Philo- 
sophical Study of Mysticism (New Haven, 1923) ; E. A. Peers, Spanish Mysticism (New York, 
1924) ; D. Knowles, The English Mystics (London, 1927) ; D. E. C. Butler, Western Mysticism 
(New York, 1933) ; and A. D. Nock, Cowoersion (Oxford, 1933) J U. Quercy, V hallucination 
(Paris, 1930), VoL I, pp. 183 ff. and chaps, xxv-xxviii. 

For the details of the Mystic Way see Underhill, op. cit., pp. 169 ff. 

Such an Awakening (or conversion) is well illustrated by the case of Pascal, one of the 
greatest scientists, who on receiving a sudden vision of a blazing cross and experiencing at the 
same time a new sensation, exclaims: ^^Not the God of philosophers and scholars ! Joie, 
joie, pleurs de joie I Renunciation totale et douce V’ F. von Hiigers The Mystical Element 
of Religion as Studied m Saint Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends (London, 1909), VoL I, 
pp. 97-200, gives another good illustration in the conversion of St. Catherine. Having 
acquired a profound disgust for worldly things, she earnestly desired to become one with 
God ; but to choose God meant a total renunciation of self. This, though she would, she 
could not accomplish.* Then one day, during a confession, she experienced a sudden Awaken- 
ing and kept crying within herself, “No more world; no more sins P’ See other examples 
in Nock, op, cit, Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), pp. 137-144, 262, 
385, and 117 ff., distinguishes between two types of conversion: the volitional type, distin- 
•guished by the gradual building up, piece by piece, of a new set of moral and spiritual habits, 
and the type by self -surrender, sudden and instantaneous. (See also James, op. cit., pp. 205- 
258.) But even in the volitional type, according to Starbuck, there are always critical points 
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in which ^Hhe self” attempts by di3cipline and mortification to eliminate 
its sensate nature completely — a very painful and difi&cult process. 
It is the final self-stripping, the citing off of all material, immaterial, 
and finite things. Then comes Illumination, the stage of detachment 
from the whole empirical world and indifference toward all its temptations 
and values, and at the same time of contact with the Divine Reality. 
It is usually followed by a stage of final and complete purification and 
deliverance from the ties of the empirical world — the most terrible, most 
painful, and most trying of all the stages of the Mystic Way. Doubts, 
despair, the profound loneliness of one who has cut the ties of the world 

at which the process seems much more rapid, and even in the most voluntarily built-up sort 
of regeneration (conversion or Awakening) there are passages where self-surrender becomes 
indispensable. Therefore, whatever the factors leading to it, the final phenomenon must be 
self-surrender. This seif-surrender from the standpoint developed here is .identical with the 
Mystical Awakening, and therefore may be said to occur always abruptly. The First Awaken- 
ing may thus be considered as the climax in the conversion process. Thus we have no quarrel 
with those who see conversion as a gradual development, e.g., J. B. Pratt, The Religious 
Consciousness (New York, 1927), pp. 122-164. All we claim is that the turning point in 
conversion occurs unexpectedly and abruptly. The attitude taken here is supported, aside 
from the cases already mentioned and discussed and^rom the well-known conversions of 
Bunyan and Brainerd, by more than a hundued conversions mentioned by Mrs. Burr, Religious 
Confessions mid Confessanis (Boston, 1914), pp. 250-262, and particularly well exemplified by 
the unmistakable abruptness of Awakening in the conversions of Ramakrishna (Max Muller, 
The Life and Sayings of Ramakrishna (New York, 1899), p, 36), and of Chaitanya (see Professor 
J. Sarkar’s trans. of the Chaitanya-charit-amrUa^ Calcutta, 1913). The following excerpts 
offer an example of such a surrender to the True Reality and renunciation of the world of 
the senses : '^Man was created for this end, to praise and reverence the Lord, his God; so 
serving Him, as at length to be saved. The other things on the earth ... are to be used, 
or to be abstained from, in reference to this end. All created things which are subject to 
us, should be indifferent to us. We ought not to seek health rather than sickness, not to 
prefer riches to poverty, nor honour to contempt, nor a long life to a short one. These 
things only must be chosen and desired, which lead to this end.^’ ^'Receive, O Lord, my 
whole liberty ; receive all my memory, intellect, and will. Thou hast given me whatever 
I have or possess; all I restore entirely to Thee, and I deliver it wholly to be governed by 
Thy will. Give me Thy love with Thy grace, and I am sufficiently rich ; nor do I demand 
anything more.'’ S. Ignatius Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, The Foundation, ed. by 0 . Shipley 
(London, 1870), pp. 15 and 39. 

It is to be noted that almost all the founders of great religions and the greatest educators 
of mankind underwent this experience, in the form of isolation from men and from the world, 
in the form of the mortification of their bodies, as well as through long and persistent self- 
discipline. Likewise in all ascetic and mystical movements and systems there is usually 
a special technique, sometimes highly developed, for this purpose. See, for ^example, the 
Brahmanic Yoga technique of conquering the lower self and freeing the transcendental self 
for fellowship with God, with its eight divisions of : yama, or '^restraint" ; myama, or ''re- 
ligious observances’’; asana, or "postures”; prandydma, or "reguMon of the breath”; 
pratydhdsa, or "restraint of the senses”; dharana, or "steadying of the mind”; dhydma, 
or "contemplation”; samddhi, or "religious trance.” There are similar techniques for 
other rationally (or irrationally) organized sects. 
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of the senses and does not yet feel the tie with the Ultimate Reality, 
accompany this spiritual torment where the “self now surrenders itself, 
its individuality, and its will completely. It desires nothing, asks noth- 
ing; is utterly passive.”"® Then, for those who pass successfully this 
stage of the “Mystic Death,” com^s the final stage of Union with the 
Divine Reality, Nirvana, where “the state of Absolute Life is not merely 
perceived and enjoyed by the seif, as in illumination ; but it is One with 
it. It is the state of purely spiritual life characterized by peaceful joy, 
by enhanced powers, by intense certainty.” This is The state of Nirvana, 
of oneness with the Absolute, Everlasting, Divine, Final, and Infinite 
Value. For those who have attained this stage, all the empirical world 
and its values are just illusion, no more. Empirical knowledge and 
science are foolishness: witness St. PauFs “Wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God” ; all of St. Augustine’s sarcasm over science ; the 

Credo quia ahsurdum^^ of Tertullian ; Lao-tse’s “Wise men are never 
scholars, and scholars are never wise men” ; the belief among people of 
this sort in the superiority of Revelation over science in general. On 
gaining this stage, the mystic reaches — or feels that he has reached — 
the world of Absolute Being"*, Absolute Certainty, and Absolute Value, 
and passes away from the world of Becoming and Relativity. 

The discussion should by now have made clear all the essential traits, 
and also have shed some light on the profound, almost unfathomable, 
depths of the Ascetic Ideational mentality. It should also have shown 
that this mentality is not a curious pathological or exceedingly rare case, 
but a form set forth and endorsed by, and incorporated in, the ideologies 
and practices of most of the world religions of the past and present and 
by innumerable smaller groups and sects, in comparison with which all 
the rationalistic, positivistic, scientific, intellectual, Sensate ideologies 
that have had historical existence are, in their diffusion and influence, 
as a flickering candlelight to the sun. In other words, contrary to the 
opinion of most of the contemporary scholars and scientists, who are 
inclined to underestimate the role played by this mentality, it has been 
one of the most widespread, one of the most persistent, one of the most 
influential ; it has played a major part in the vastest cultural systems 
that have shaped and conditioned the minds of hundreds of millions of 
human beings. No scholar who studies the psychosocial reality, as it 
is, can ignore or pass by this form of mentality and culture. 

Of course, the modem scholar who knows all the tittle-tattle and jargon 

Underhill, op, ciL, pp, 170 
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of the most ^'popular’’ texts— /^stimulus-response/’ ^^environment- 
individual/’ ‘^adjustment/’ “maladjustment/’ “lag,” etc., is likely to 
say, “Well, perhaps the form does |xist, and is well diffused ; but it is a 
pathological form, and the place for its followers is the hospital for mental 
diseases.” Very likely he would add, especially if he has taken one or 
two elementary courses in psychiatry for nurses and medical social 
workers, the name of the disease which he happens to remember from 
his “training.” 

The answer to sudi a “scholar” is this : It is unimportant whether this 
form of mentality is pathological or not ; it is also unimportant where the 
bearers of such a mentality should be placed. What is important is that 
such a form exists and this is all that is relevant to science. To this, 
perhaps, one can add that the place for Buddha, Lao-tse, Jesus Christ, 
St. Paul, Zoroaster, St. Augustine, Mohammed, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, 
Pascal, and many such individuals ought perhaps to have been a mental 
hospital ; but since they were able to carry with them a large portion of 
mankind, our scholar would have found difficulty in putting them there. 
It is an old story that a Lilliputian finds all giants abnormally patho- 
logical ! 

The attitude of such a scholar is not the attitude of a real scientist. 
It is the pseudo science of one who judges by his own premises the logical 
nature of systems of mentality built on quite different premises. He shall 
not complain, therefore, when the partisans of these different systems style 
him also as a “fool.” 

II. THE ACTIVE IDEATIONAL CULTURE MENTALITY 

This as well as the other remaining forms of mentality are generally 
better known than the Ascetic Ideational ; therefore, I shall be briefer in 
giving concrete illustrations of each of them and in indicating the great 

This attitude was capitalized during the so-called ^‘Next Friend’s Suit,” in which George 
Glover, son of Mary Baker Eddy, asked for the appointment of a receiver for her afiairs. 
Representing Glover’s interests in this trial at the Superior Court at Concord, Senator Chan- 
dler, in opening his plea, spoke thus of Mary Baker Eddy : “ She was . . . suffering from 
systematized delusions and dementia. The first one is the delusion — fundamental, wide- 
spread, and deep rooted — of the nonexistence and nonreality of the physical universe, organic 
and inorganic. All her delusions are built upon this fundamental delusion, and they are 
systematized so that they are a part of her whole being. They are built upon and about 

a single insane delusion as to the nonexistence of the reality of the physical universe 

The world is known to astronomers, geologists, physicians, chemists, naturalists, and to 
the lawmakers of the country. Mrs. Eddy, controlled by her delusion, believes that the 
world is neither real nor existent I” Stefan Zweig, Mental Healers: Franz Anton Mesmer^ 
Mary Baker Eddy^ Sigmund Freud, English trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul (New York, 

1932). p- m - 
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organizations, systems, and agencies* which incorporate, endorse, and 
practice these forms. 

Beyond the behavior of individt^als and small groups, the Active 
Ideational mentality is found in the great systems which spring to life 
from the Ascetic Ideational point of*view. In a way it is the tragic and 
immanent destiny of the Ascetic Ideational culture system to turn into 
the Active Ideational. As soon as the Ascetic initiators attract the 
attention of other men, they begin to acquire followers. As the number 
of followers increases, an organization appears; and with it the pure 
Ascetic attitude — the attitude of complete indifference toward, and non- 
interference in, the affairs of the empirical world — becomes impossible. 
An “organization’^ or an “institution” is a phenomenon of this world. 
It requires management, direction, guidance, and the administration of 
many needs and relationships which are purely empirical. Thus, any 
Ascetic current, as soon as it grows in influence, becomes an organization ; 
as soon as it becomes an organization, it necessarily becomes more and 
more Active Ideational ; and the more Active, the more rapidly it grows. 
Such is the inevitable chain of transformation. Change comes also 
because it is impossible for large massee of the followers of an Ideational 
system to attain to, and remain upon, the high ground of Ascetic Idea- 
tionalism. Therefore, the transformation of the isolated Ascetic rivulets 
into a broad river is inevitably followed by the transformation of the 
Ascetic into the Active Ideational. But even at this stage there will 
remain within the organization a few who continue to follow the Ascetic 
point of view in contrast to the now Active Ideationalism of the majority. 
Such is the chain of destiny or “immanent causation.” 

One can see this in a great many cases. As soon as Brahmanism, or 
Buddhism, or Jainism, or Christianity, or Taoism, or, to take smaller 
groups, St. Francis of Assisi, or other hermits and ascetics, began to 
attract followers an organization appeared. Immediately the empirical 
world with its needs, affairs, relationships, pains and pleasures, sorrows 
and joys, poverty and property, sympathies and antipathies, became 
involved, and made pure Ascetic Ideationalism impossible for most 
members of the organization, and for the organization itself. The only 
form possible at this stage, when the moral powers of the current are still 
.very strong and the demoralization of the stage of decay is as yet absent, 
is the Active Ideational. It stands for constitutions, rules, laws, and by- 
-laws ; often for empirical punishments and rewards, promotions and 
demotions, praise and blame; for the appearance of rulers and the 
ruled ; in brief, for an organized network designed to enforce empirically 
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the moral standard of life among the members of the organization as well 
as among outsiders. ^^The salvation of one’s own soul turns into the 
salvation of the souls of others.” ^ The transcendental and the other 
worldly phenomena return to the empirical world and are more and more 
entangled by it. 

Read from this standpoint the history of the growth of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, or Taoism, or of a religious order or center, or of a 
settlement which grew about some hermit or ascetic, or of many a minor 
current of mysticishi. Everywhere you will find this transformation 
from Ascetic to Active Ideationalism. When we read about the activi- 
ties of St. Paul, the great organizer of Christianity, we notice at once 
(from his Epistles) how he had to busy himself with worldly matters, 
and how the empirical world caught him more and more in its web. 
He had to give instructions to the brethren about this and that, censure 
them for some things, warn them of others, prohibit some activities, 
encourage others ; and most of the matters in which his flock involved 
him, from riots and politics to property and wealth, were of this world. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we read that even in the earliest Christian 
community in Jerusalem its menders were required to “pool” all their 
property, and when Ananias or other members did not do this, punish- 
ment, even capital punishment, at once made its entry into this supposedly 
Ascetic Ideational group. And the more Christianity grew, the more 
this transformation progressed. It is true that the Ascetic aspect 
remained very strong during the earliest centuries of its history ; but its 
Active aspect grew rapidly, especially from the time of its legalization 
(after a.d. 313 and 321). More and more Christianity had to enter into 
world affairs, and into affairs for the salvation of mankind as a whole. 
Up to the time of its demoralization, when it temporarily weakened and 
its Active Ideational form began to be contaminated with various Sensate 
forms, the Christian organization remained (until the fourteenth century 
approximately) predominantly Active Ideational, the Sensate, Idealistic 
mentalities being minor currents.*^^ 

The following quotations from the letters of Pope Gregory VII show 
concretely the nature, and the inevitability, of this Active Ideational 
mentality into which the Church was driven from Ascetic Ideationalism. 

On a smaller scale the same is shown by history of many monasteries and orders. Most . 
of them, in Egypt, Syria, or Europe, were ‘‘founded” by hermits and ascetics who did not 
want to found any organization. The Mount Athos monastic commanity may serve as an 
illustration. It grew around hermits and ascetics. The eremitical type of mentality conduct 
was there first, the organized “cenobitic” and “idiorhythmic” subsequently. See the cited 
works of Lake and Choukas. 
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Like all the great administrators of th^e Christian Church, and regardless 
of whether he wanted it or not, Gregory had to spend most of his energy 
in settling affairs of a worldly nature, trying to bring them nearer to the 
pure ideal of Christianity. ^‘We urgently beg your Fraternity to crush 
out absolutely this absurd claim [upon a piece of property by one of 
the parties],’’ he commands in one of his letters of November 30, 1073. 
Similarly he had to fight adultery, the irregular sex life of the clergy, 
unlawful marriages of the low and the high, simony, avarice, bad political 
government, and so on. In order to enforce his Idesrtional commands he 
had to invoke, side by side with spiritual means, a full set of empirical 
rewards and punishments. The ideal remained purely Ideational; 
but reality made necessary the use of the empirical world in its most 
intensive and extensive forms. Thus, in a series of letters and commands 
to many kings and princes urging them to join the Crusades, the objective 
is spiritual; but the motives given as inducements are of a different 
nature. ‘^^And be assured,” he writes to Count William of Burgundy, 
‘^that you, and all who join you in this undertaking, will receive a double, 
nay, as we believe, a manifold, reward from Peter and Paul, chiefs of the 
Apostles.” This sounds quile commercial, like a good profit on an 
investment. 

However, he rarely forgets to stress, and to strive for, the purely 
spiritual values for which the Church stands. In this sense his position 
remains purely Ideational. “We exhort ... to love God and your 
neighbor as yourself ; to keep peace among you ; to live in chastity . . . 
to devote yourselves to charity and hospitality,” he writes to the people 
of Bohemia. Or writing to Beatrice of Tuscany (June 24, 1073), 
says: 

It is fixed by the divine judge how much everyone is to suffer by adversity 
and how far he is to enjoy prosperity. Whoever, therefore, in times of tempta- 
tions is led by fear of the one or hope of the other to stray from the right path 
shows that he neither hopes in God, nor respects the appeal of Holy Writ. 

Or 

If, then, they [the spiritual as well as the secular rulers] seek only their own 
glory and the lusts of this world, they cannot live without confusion to them- 
selves and to their people. 

'in most of his letters written to kings, princes, and rulers he concludes 
with the wish, “May Almighty God enlighten your minds and lead you 
into eternal glory,” or “that you may through his [St. Peter’s] irierit be 
delivered from your sins^” and so on — wishes which from the Sensate 
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standard of our age would soun^ like an insult. In a letter against 
Philip I of France he writes : 

Now everyone is committing every Kind of abominable crimes. They regard 
neither divine nor human law. They make nothing of perjury, sacrilege, incest 
or mutual betrayal. Of all these things your king — who is to be called a 
tyrant rather than a king — is the cause and fountainhead under the inspira- 
tion of the Devil. Every stage of his life is stained with vice and crime. And 
since he began his wretched and unhappy reign . . . 

All this sounds spiritual and Ideational, though not as pure and unearthly 
as “My kingdom is not of this world,” and other mottoes of the Ascetic 
Ideational sort. 

But when we read of the measures taken to enforce these pieces of 
advice, exhortations, or “commands,” we discover that the empirical 
world is very much present. “By our apostolic authority we command 
you” — this often repeated phrase has the very sound of worldliness. 
And in giving warning, in applying anathema, in ejecting the disobedient 
from the Church, and in using other purely physical pressure (punishment, 
confiscation of property, and so on), Gfegory VII almost invariably 
quotes his favorite passages in the Bible as his divine authority, in justi- 
fication of his interference in all these world affairs : “If thou dost not 
speak to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity, but his blood will I require at thine hands,” he often quotes from 
Ezekiel. “Cursed be the man who holds back his sword from blood.” 
“Woe to him who keepeth back his sword from the incorrigible sinner.” 

This shows that as soon as the Ascetic adaptation takes the form of an 
organization, the main duty and the main function of the organization 
becomes to “warn the wicked,” because their sins would otherwise be the 
responsibility of the organization. It is driven to a policy of compulsory 
saving of the wicked; and this policy forces it not to “hold back its 
sword from the incorrigible sinner,” and thus hopelessly involves it in the 
affairs of the empirical world. 

Thus, as soon as the Ascetic Ideational form becomes, however unwill- 
ingly, the center of an organization, it is doomed to be transformed into 
an efficient Active Ideational system (unless it degenerates to the Sensate 
stage), and, for the masses striving to follow the Ascetic ideal, the level 
of Active Ideationalism is the highest attainable. 

All" these quotations are from The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII j trans. 

E. Emerton (New York, 1932), pp. 8, 15, 20, 23, 39—40, 62, 65, 76, et passim. Another 
conspicuous incarnation of this mentality is found in the Buddhist Emperor Agioka, 
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What has been said of Christianity, may be said of any other system 
which was Ascetic at its beginning. I have already pointed to a similar 
phenomenon with respect to Taoism. The history of Buddhism and 
Sufism offers further examples. This means that the Active Ideational 
type of mentality has always been widely spread in such systems when 
they entered the stage of attracting a large following and assumed an 
organized or institutionalized form. It is their destiny (until they become 
demoralized and lose their vigor and spirituality, and fall into the snares 
of the Sensate mentality). 

The Active Ideational culture mentality can come to existence also 
directly, without passing through the Ascetic stage. Many groups have 
always been emerging in that direct way. As an example we may take 
the system of mentality of Mih-Teich in China — the S3^stem that was 
perhaps the most powerful in the fourth and third centuries b.c. It was 
rigidly organized as a sect. It attempted actively to transform the 
empirical world ; it fought luxury, degeneration, egotism, anger, greed, 
by all means, including especially the compulsion, and autocratic enforce- 
ment, of its prescriptions. Logically moving along this line, the doctrine 
came to its culmination : to the compulsory introduction and maintenance 
of universal solidarity and love.®® Here, then, we meet the same warning 
of the wicked, the same use of the sword for his salvation, that we found 
in the formulas of Gregory VII. Whether we take Calvinism or the 
Inquisition or any other movement or machinery of compulsion aimed 
to save the sinners from perdition and to bring this empirical world 
nearer to the Kingdom of God,’’ they are all the incarnations of this 
type of culture mentality.®^ 

III. ACTIVE SENSATE CULTURE MENTALITY 

This type of mentality is quite familiar to us. As we shall see, it 
pervades our contemporary culture. We find it in the behavior of most 
of the secular ^^executives’’ of history, be they great rulers, conquerors, 
organizers of political and business empires, efficient rebels against 

For MiL-Teich and his system see J. Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (Phila- 
delphia, 187s), PP- 99~i2i; H. A. Giles, op. ciL, Vol. II; M. Granet, op. cit.j pp. 490 If- J 
A, Forke, ‘‘Mo Ti,’^ Mitteilungen des Seminars fur orientalische Sprachen (1923). 

. Akin to it are all such movements of compulsion as Robespierre’s terroristic salvation 
of the Republic, Lenin’s and Stalin’s Proletarian Dictatorship, and even the overenthusiasm 
of advocates of Prohibition who propose a pitiless punishment of all who partake of alcoholic 
^beverages. However, the aims in such movements are of this world — utilitarian, hedonistic, 
eudaemonistic. Therefore they belong to a special brand of Active “Epicureanism” and 
not to Active Ideationalism, 

I — II 
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various “spiritual” limitations and bonds. It is very widely spread, 
especially now, among businessmen, energetic professionals, scientists, 
scholars, laborers, “practical” ministers of the liberal “Social Gospel” — 
especially revolutionaries, and all those human groups which seek a “full, 
rich, beautiful, and active life” ; who want their cups filled to the brim 
with sensate experience ; who enjoy overcoming obstacles of an empirical 
nature, of transforming the environment in all its aspects; who enjoy 
and seek power over inorganic, organic, and psychosocial Nature ; who 
delight in taming rivers, cutting canals, turning wilderness into civiliza- 
tion, hunting, breeding, changing, or exterminating animal and plant 
organisms, creating artistic, scientific, or other sensate values, fighting for 
political position, for superiority, fame, glory, wealth, comfort, and other 
values of this world. In brief, on a large and small scale, this type has 
always been incorporated by all the healthy, forceful, energetic, and 
active persons and groups who remain within this world in its widest, 
richest, and fullest meaning. These are the people who are “drunk with 
empirical life”; who are “power stations” from which an incessant 
stream of transforming activity flows upon the sensate world, bringing 
changes vaiying in importance from the small, gradual, imperceptible 
modification wrought by the “average man” to the startling, perhaps 
stupefying, revolution produced by the great Active “Epicureans” of 
history, the Caesars and the Lenins. 

This type of mentality and examples of it in history are so well known, 
it is so common in this age, that no further commentary is necessary here. 

IV. PASSIVE SENSATE CULTURE MENTALITY 

This type is also very familiar to us in contemporary examples of both 
groups and individuals practicing it. It is found, in greater or lesser 
frequency, in practically all societies and virtually at all times. When 
and why it tends to increase, or to decrease, will be discussed further. 
The formulas of such a mentality have long existed and have been fre- 
quently repeated with a monotonous lack of variation in detail. Here 
are a few typical examples. 

Look upon this [the coffin with the mummy of the deceased], then drink and 
enjoy yourself ; for when dead you will be like this. 

Be glad now, that thou mayest cause thine heart to forget that men will - 
one day pay thee also thy funeral honours. 

Follow thy desire, so long as thou livest. Put myrrh oh thy head, clothe*' 
thee in fine linen, 

And anoint thee with the genuine marvels of the things of the god. 
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And yet more to the delights which Ihon hast, and let not thine heart be 
denied. Follow thy desire and do good to thyself. 

Do what thou wishest on earth, an4 vex not thine heart — until that day 
of lamentation cometh unto thee. 

Yet He-with“the-Quiet“Heart [Osiris] heareth not their lamentations; and 
cries deliver no man from the Under-world. 

Celebrate the glad day, 

Be not weary therein. 

Lo, no man taketh his goods with him. 

Yea, none returneth again that is gone thither, 

This is the old Egyptian expression of this type of mentality. It is diflS- 
cult to find a more poignant example of the Passive Epicureanism 
The fact that such formulas are found in the little that has reached us 
from Ancient Egypt, and that, according to Herodotus, such songs were 
sung at the funeral banquets while the cofiSn was being carried about, are 
good indications of a considerable spread of this mentality at some 
periods of Egyptian history. 

Similarly, in ancient China and India, as practically in every other 
country, this type of culture'^adaptation not only was practiced but also 
found its rationalizing philosophy andldeology, as, for example, in such a 
hedonistic system as that of Yang-Choo who satirizes all values except 
those of hedonism, and preaches an absolute ^‘Carpe diem^^ attitude and 
the complete disregard for any moral, social, religious, or other value 
which may hinder or diminish the sensual pleasure of a given moment, 
styling as fools all those who have sacrifiiced ^^wine, women, and song” 
to any such values. Yang-Choo offers perhaps the most radical formu- 
lation of the most complete Sensate mentality of any time.®^ The great 
Tu Fu was among those who sang the praises of this mentality conduct. 

If carefully one reasons, one must own now is the time to grasp enjoyment’s 
hair. Why o’er a bubble moan, or lace us straight to meet the public stare? 

Time is short, let us enjoy.®^ 

In India the teaching and materialistic philosophy assigned to 
Charvaka (either contemporary with or earlier than the Mahabharata, 

s- The Song from tiie House {i.e., the Tomb] of King Antef, written in front of the Harper, 
in E, A. Wallis Budge, The Teaching of Amen-e^n-apt (London, 1924). See also several 
similar fragments in the same work and in A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1927). 

See excerpts froih his treatise in the translation of J. Legge, The Life and Works of Men- 
ciuSj pp. 91-99. 

^ ^^The River Ch’ue/* nos. i and 2, in W. J. B. Fletcher, More Germ of Chinese Poetry j 
Translated into English Verse (Shanghai, 1923). 
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where he is represented as a deman, or rakshasa, slain by the virtuous 
Brahmans) and to his followers, gives a closely similar formula. 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another world. . . . 

While life remains, let man live happily, let him feed on glee, even though 
he runs in debt. 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again? 

Hence it is only as means of livelihood the Brahmins have established here 

All these ceremonies for the dead — there is no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors from the Vedas were buffoons, knaves and demons. 

As for Greece and Rome, the philosophical systems of vulgar Epi- 
cureanism (not that of Epicurus which is much nearer to a combination 
of our Active Sensate mentality with partly Active and partly Ascetic 
Ideationalism) are at some periods, as we shall see, widespread. The 
works of many poets like Catullus, Horace, Ovid, epitaphs on tombstones, 
give a rich variety of examples of the formulation and practice of this 
mode of adaptation. The most famous brief formula is Juvenafs Carpe 
diemy Other formulas are represented by the following samples. 

Lesbia is beautiful, more beautiful-4:han all women. . . . 

Let us live, let us love, my Lesbia, and together let us mock all severe old 
people. 

The sun dies to be born again, but as for us, once the ephemeral flame of our 
life is quenched we must sleep the eternal sleep. 

Therefore give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, then a thousand, then 
a hundred more, then a thousand again and a hundred anew ; after which 
we will confuse the account so as no longer to know it.®® 

And, “While I lived, I drank willingly; drink, ye who live.^’ “Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we die,” “What I have eaten and what I have 
drunk ; that is all that belongs to me.” 

And so it goes with slight variations. Turning to later periods when 
such mentality and conduct were again in flower, we find that the Renais- 
sance offers many similar formulas. Boccaccio’s Decameron is one example 
of it. Here is another coming from Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Sarva-dargam-samgraha, trans. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough Q^ondon, 1882). For 
the Sensate culture mentality in India, see the subsequent parts of this work, especially 
Chapters One and Four of Volume Two. 

Catullus, Carmina, 86 and 5 ; Catullus himself exemplified this mentality conduct : 
he squandered his fortune for his Lesbia (Clodia) and was dismissed by- her, and then squan^ 
dered his life and died from the grief of a repudiated lover. 

Epitaphs on Roman tombs, quoted in F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism (New 
Haven, 1922), pp, 11-12. See other examples in the same work. 
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Quanto e bella giovinezza^ 

Che si fugge tuUavial 
Chi vuol esse {ieto^ sia: 

Di doman non c^e certezza. 

Here is its replica in the French poet Ronsard’s formulation. 

Cueillez, cueillez votre jeunesse : 

Comme d cette Jieur la vieillesse 

Fera ternir mstre heaute,^ 

This kind of formulation of the Passive Sensate mentality has never 
died and finds its expression in thousands of ideologies, moral systems, 
and so on, the mottoes of which are the same: “Enjoy life, for it is 
short!”; “Wine, women, and song”; or, as in the present-day adver- 
tising: “Unhappy? — Buy a Chevrolet!”; “Buy SwifUs ham and be 
happy !” ; “Are you happy? — If not hear Rudy Vallee, and you will be 
happy !” ; “Do you inhale ?” ; “Reach for Luckies, instead . . ; etc., 

etc., etc. 

V. THE IDEALISTIC AND OTHER MIXED CULTURE MENTALITIES 

The Idealistic, the only perfectly iTitegrated and logically consistent 
form of the Mixed mentality, is not very frequently met with. Probably 
at all periods and in all societies there have been individuals and groups 
who have been its bearers, but they are the minority among the mass 
of those who represent the other varieties of the Mixed mentality. More- 
over, as we shall see, though there have been periods in the history of 
several cultures when the Idealistic mentality became dominant, such 
periods were comparatively few and short in their duration. The reason 
for this is probably the exceedingly great difficulty of reaching a real 
synthesis of elements opposite in nature, the Ideational and the Sensate. 
A poorly integrated, a mechanical or eclectic, mixture of these elements 
is much easier to achieve than an organic synthesis. S3m thesis requires 
not only a specific mood but a high intellect, an intellect far above the 
level of the average. In addition a special combination of cultural 
circumstances is necessary, namely, the beginning of the decline of an 
Ideational mentality, so that the Idealistic mentality may come to the 
front as a transition to a newly ascending Sensate mentality. 

Despite the comparative infrequency of this type of Mixed mentality, 
its contribution to cultural value is qualitatively of a very high order. 

(Emres de P. de Ronsard^ ed. by Marty-Laveaux (Paris), Vol. II, p. 117. ‘Or Ron- 
sard’s : “ Le temps s'*en va ma Dame. Pour ce aymez-moi^ cependani qidesies hclleP (Euvres 
chokies de P. de Ronsardf ed. by L. Moiand (Paris, 1879), p. 315. 
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We shall meet it further in our consideration of the Greek and Western 
culture mentalities, where it will be properly analyzed. 

As to the Mixed forms which represent a highly eclectic and low-grade 
integration of Ideational and Sensate elements, they have probably 
always been very widespread, except during periods of calamity and 
catastrophe. In fact, with all their variations in content, proportion, 
forms, ^mixtures of this sort probably represent the most common type 
of mentality to be found among individuals and groups. Since the major 
premises of such mentalities are eclectic, sometimes even irreconcilable, 
the mentalities as a whole are also eclectic and sometimes self-contra- 
dictory. Thus the logic of such a culture type is often nonlogical or 
illogical. In this sense the mentality is consistent with its mutually 
inconsistent major premises. This does not mean, however, that the 
whole mentality of those who represent this culture type is eclectic. 
Some compartments of their minds may be well integrated, to the extent 
that they are Idealistic in form. 

All persons and groups who are “sensible,’’ and “reasonable,” who 
enjoy the life of this world but at the same time “give to God what 
belongs to God,” perform their duties, do not go to extremes of sensualism 
or asceticism, are “good citizens,” “honest men,” who take good care 
of their bodies and at the same time do not entirely forget about their 
“souls” and the nonmaterial values, are the bearers of this form of 
mentality. 

Among the great systems of human conduct Confucianism best em- 
bodies this culture type.^^ To this I may add that, so far as the surviving 
fragments show, this mentality seems also to have been typical for the 
Ancient Egyptians in the “normal” (noncat astrophic) times of their 
long history. In the whole range of ancient Egyptian literature, one 
finds almost no real note of Ascetic Ideationalism but plenty of teachings 
of the Mixed form of life. On one hand the individual is told, “Follow 
thy desires as long as thou livest” ; on the other, 

Be pious, diligent. Be discreet on visits. Beware of the harlot. Be 
reserved in thy conduct. ... Be prudent in speech. Be reticent. Boast 
not of thy strength. Found the family. . . . Thou shouldest beget a son 
whilst thou art yet young, and shouldest live to see him becofne a man. Happy 
is the man who has much people and he is respected because of his children. 
... Be pious towards parents. Be not a drunkard. Lead an honest life. 

Here, as in all the preceding cases, the statement is not meant to deny the existence 
of ups and downs of this mentality in the histoiy of all cultures where it has occurred. These 
fluctuations mark the main topic of this work, and will be studied further. 
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Be cautious in social intercourse. Be i;espectfuL Learn : knowledge is use- 
ful. Be grateful to thy mother. Keep thyself far from tumults. Treat thy 
wife well. Be careful of women. 

and also, 

Be mindful of death. Make for thyself a fair abode in the desert-valley, 
the deep which will hide thy corpse. Have it before thine eyes in thine occu- 
pations. Say not: “I am too young for thee to carry off,’’ for thou^owest 
not thy death. . . . Possessions do not make for happiness. Wealth is 
unstable. Eat not bread, if another is suffering want, and thou dost not stretch 
out the hand to him with bread. One is rich and another is poor. He that 
was rich in past years is in this year a groom. Be not greedy about filling 
thy belly. The course of the water of last year, it is this year in another place. 
Great seas have become dry places, and banks have become abysses.^® 

In all of the Egyptian literature that has reached us there is little, if any- 
thing, of transcendentalism and ideationalism in their pure form, and a 
great deal of Sensate utilitarian egotism mitigated by utilitarian thoughts 
on the advisability of moderation and consideration of the other fellow’s 
interests. The Ideational elements enter in the form of various observa- 
tions on the afterlife but even there** they are colored by the Sensate 
utilitarian motivation. Almost all the important moral teachings of 
Egypt, ^^the Teaching of Ptahhetep, the Teaching of King Khati, the 
Teaching of Ani, the Teaching of Tuauf, etc., were all definitely written 
. . . and were intended to teach how to achieve success in this world.” 
^They exhorted a man to lead a moral life and to be good because 
emoluments, promotion, and physical well-being were to be obtained 
thereby.” Consequently, almost all of them were highly practical and 
their main tone was this sound ^^Epicureanism” moderated by the 
common sense necessary for the achievement of personal comfort and 
happiness in this world. Jules Baillet remarks that 

The Egyptian benevolence does not aim, properly speaking, at the unfor- 
tunate whom it helps; it aims at the benefactor himself, and only himself. 
It ignores self-abnegation and devotion to self-sacrificing and self-forgetting. 
In its heart the Egyptian benefaction has nothing in common with love for 
neighbor anjd love|or God like Christian charity.®^ 

A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians^ trans. by A. M. Blackman (London, 
1927), pp. I32-I34 and 234-242, 

Wallis Budge, op^cit.y pp. loo-ioi. 

Ihid., p. xiii. 

Jules Baillet, Le regime pharaonique 4 am ses rapports avec Vmolutim 4 e la morale en 
(Paris, 1913), pp. 639-640, 
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It is an “investment’^ profitable to the benevolent investor who helps 
the poor, the widow, the unfortunate. Otherwise, “If thou wilt oppress 
the widow and usurp the orphans’ possessions, and punish innocent men, 
and murder people, thou wilt be judged and punished after death.” 
“Do right deeds, thou shalt remain on the earth.” 

Here are a few other typical examples of this dominant tone. 

FolITTW thy heart’s desire as long as thou livest, and do no more than is 
ordered. Waste not the time in which thou canst follow thy heart’s desire for 
it is hateful thing to the Ka [i.e., the natural disposition] to limit its period. 
Weary not thyself concerning the affairs of the day, nor be anxious overmuch 
about thy house and estate ; things happen [or come] ; follow [thy] inclination.^^ 

This sounds like the Passive Sensate ^^Carpe diemJ^ But these and 
similar maxims are preceded and followed by the moderating advice 
which changes its tone. Don’t be too arrogant, too greedy, too sensual ; 
obey thy superiors; protect the weak; mix even with the common 
people; satisfy thy servants because “no man knows what will happen 
as he meditates in the morning. . . . When the troublesome events 
come upon him it will be the trusted servants who will bid him ^Wel- 
come’” ; because “abuse brings a*man to calamity” ; because “the man 
who indulges in pleasure all the day long never acquires possessions ” ; 
because when a man pays too much and too close attention to the women, 
he is made a fool of. 

A thousand men seeking what is beautiful are destroyed by them. A man 
is made a fool of their shining limbs, but they turn into things that are harder 
than quartzite sandstone. The pleasure is only for a little moment, and it 
(passes) like a dream, and a man at the end thereof finds death through know- 
ing it.®® 

As we see, the reasons for the moderation in “the desires of one’s heart ” 
are purely practical, utilitarian, strictly sensate and materialistic. The 
entire motivation of all these restraints makes the whole behavior de- 
picted Sensate. 

With a slight variation, the same fundamental tone of moderate 
“Epicureanism” runs through almost all the literary sources of the 
Egyptians. The author of “The Teaching of Tuaf”^ instructs his son 
to school himself earnestly because without this he cannot choose the 
profession of the scribe. He should choose the scribe’s profession because 

The Teaching of Khati,^^ § 13 in Wallis Budge, op, cit, 

^'The Teaching of Pta-hetep,” in ibid,) p. 36. 

*^The Teaching of Pta-hetep,” §§ i-is in ibid. 
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it is much better than that of a laborer, blacksmith, artisan, peasant, 
barber, waterman, weaver, spearmakex, sandalmaker, etc. ; more com- 
fortable, more enriching, less painful, from a purely material standpoint. 
^^The goddess Meskhenit makes the scribe to flourish and to prosper. 
The same can be said of almost alUother Egyptian sources : their moral 
and religious teachings, their songs, their stories, their poems, their 
hymns, and what not.^® Their predominant tone remains thej^e. 
Even the very reason why these teachings were written and why they 
ought to be studied and remembered by the people was based on the same 
common-sense utilitarian advantage to be gained. 

The setting of them [these teachings] in thy heart will be advantageous to 
thee, and the rejection of them will be a calamity (for thee). I beseech thee 
to deposit them in the treasure-house of thy belly. Thou wilt find them 
beneficial in the season of adversity’s trial . . . and a source of strength and 
safety as long as thou art upon the earth. 

So it is said even in this which is possibly the most ^Tdealistic’^ teaching 
in the Egyptian literature. Still more conspicuously this utilitarianism 
is stressed in the other, less l^Tdealistic,’^ sources. these things and 

your bodies shall be strong and healthy, and they shall prove of benefit 
to you for ever and ever.” 

Such seems to have been the dominant mentality of this great nation 
throughout its history. The exact composition varied, now the Sensate, 
now the Ideational elements rising or falling. But in the periods of great 
calamity, this tone seems to have been sharply changed, a change marked 
by the rise of the Passive Sensate mentality of despair, with its Car pe 
diem^^ attitude and the Ideationalism of despair, with its ascetic and 
otherworldly tendencies.^^^ 

With these reservations, one gets the impression on reading most of 
the documents of hearing a prominent Rotarian, or Ejwanian, or Elk, 

“The Teaching of Tuaf,” ibid., pp. 68-75. 

See the whole of Wallis Budge’s book. See also A. Erman, op, cU.^ passim, 

“The Teaching of Amen-em-apt,” in Wallis Budge, op. cit.y p. 145. 

“The Teaching of Sehetepabra,” iUd., p. 92. 

On this subject see the subsequent parts of the present work. For now it is enough 
merely to indicate documents like “The Admonitions of Ipuver,’* “The Prophecy of Nefer- 
rohu,” “TheCompi^nt of Khekheperre-Sonbu,” “The Dispute with His Soul of a Man Who 
Is Tired of Life/’ which show this changed tone. And these documents seem to have come 
from the periods of the great catastrophes in the history of Egypt. See the texts in Wallis 
Budge, op. cit., pp. 2ciff- ; in A. Erman, pp. 86—134. “Even the most hopeful of them have a 
tang of bitterness and a sense of vanity of all human efforts and the lack of endurance of the 
best and greatest of human works/’ remarks J.Baikie in A History of Egypt (London, 1929), 
Vol. I, p. 363. 
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or a Lion — sensible, efficient, reasonable, and sound in body and mind — 
talking with his young son, who is also sensible and sound. 

Yes, indeed, “the Egyptians lov^d life and hated death.” With 
such a mentality, well rounded, earthly, yet with a moderate element of 
spirituality and Ideationalism shownr by their religiosity, their belief in 
the afterlife, their preparation for it,^®^ their culture appears to be posited 
in^feo^the Ideational and Sensate worlds, but with a decided predomi- 
nance of the second. Therefore we shall not wonder at the efficiency 
of their external, sehsate activity, as manifest in all fields of social life, 
from their harnessing of the Nile, their gigantic system of irrigation, to 
the creation of great empires, with marvelous architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and notable achievements in the field of the natural sciences 
and technology: astronomy, mathematics, geometry, medicine, and 
so on.^°^ All this is in accordance with the nature of their mentality — 
Mixed, but integrated in a considerable degree. 

A. Confucianism. As a theory of conduct, system of mentality, and 
philosophical-religious-moral code, Confucianism also represents a Mixed 
type considerably integrated but in a form different from that of the 
Ancient Egyptians: “To search ^f or whaf is mysterious, and practice 
marvelous arts this is what I do not do.” “ When you do not know about 
life how can you know about death.” These quotations show the 
unwillingness of Confucius to go beyond the empirical world and its 
phenomena, and consequently the fact that the aspirations and interests 
of Confucianism have been mainly within the limits of the empirical 
world.^^® On the other hand it often mentioned heaven, thus indicating 

^02 Sir E. Denison Ross, The Art of Egypt (New York, 1931), p. 16. 

^03 Their strong religiosity was, however, also earthly in a sense. Their main deity is the 
pharaoh as the incarnation of the best deity and their afterlife a shadow of this life. 
pharaon est la source, la regie, la sanction de toute vie morale. Cependent on croit aux dieux. 
Mais jamais il n’y a conflit entre le service du roi, et le service des dieux ou I’effort vers quelque 
id^al independent. On n’entrevoit les dieux, pharaons invisibles, qu’^ travers le pharaon 
terrestre. ... II dirait non 'les dieux sont d^anciens rois qui ont exists r6ellement,’ mais 
'les dieux sont Fimage et la synthase des rois reels, des plus anciens et de leurs successeurs 
jusqu’au dernier survivant.’ . . . Createurs du monde, fondateurs d’empires, auteurs et 
protecteurs des lois morales, rois et dieux le sont tour k tour a Pinstar les uns des autres.’^ 
J. Baillet, op. cit., pp. 624-625. 

See A. Rey, La science orientate avant les Grecs (Paris, 1931). 

"Confucian Analects” (chap, i), 15, in J. Legge’s The Life and Teachings of Confucius 
(London, 1895); G. F. Moore, History of Religions (New York, 1913), Vol. I, pp. 33 ff.; 
M, Granet, op. cit,^ p. 489, For Confucianism see the quoted works of H. A. Giles ; H. Mas- 
pero; and A. Franke, Das Confuzianische Dogma und die chinesische^Staatsreligion (1920). 

The- Confucian system "is bom out of experience, observations. ... For such an 
art or knowledge the name of humanism is fitting. It has the inspiration of a positive mind 
{d^m esprit positif). It considers but the observable, living, concrete data. . . Thus 
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an introduction of Ideational premises, not in any profound way, perhaps, 
but hardly as a mere faqon de parler. 

Free from ascetic elements, this system at the same time represents a 
remarkable combination of the Ideational and Sensate ; its main purpose 
being to indicate the empirical me^, to keep the balance, or, in its own 
language, to preserve ^^the state of equilibrium and harmony,’’ meaning 
by this the state ''when those feelings [of pleasure, anger, sorrow^^^^j^y] 
have been stirred, and all in their due measure and degree.’ "This 
harmony is the universal path in which all human actings should proceed.” 
When it exists "all things fare] nourished and flourish.” 

Thus Confucianism defines itself, its main objective, and the conduct 
which it recommends, in such a way as to associate itself with our Mixed 
type. It recommends a proper gratification of all the important sensate 
needs but in due measure and degree, and with necessary limitations 
which are imposed by social duties, the general welfare of the people, 
and the commands of Heaven. 

All the other characteristics of Confucianism are summed up in the 
system of means which facilitate the realization of this goal. Such 
means are the doctrine of fiSal piety ; the system of five fundamental 
social relationships ; the preaching ol reverence and benevolence ; the 
exhortation to all, beginning with the ruler, to follow the path of harmony ; 
the highest social ideal — the Society of the Great Similarity ; the moral 

writes M . Granet . ‘ ‘ The dominant idea of Confucius and of his first disciples was to reject any 
speculation on the Universe and to make man the proper object of knowledge.” M. Granet, 
of. ciL, pp. 489 and 486. 

^0^ “Confucian Analects” (chap, i), 5-6, in Legge, op. ciL 

10s The ideational elements in Confucianism, as in the ancient mentality of China, are 
included in the main categories of their systems, however positivistic these look at first 
glance. The concepts or symbols of the Yin and Yang, of the Tao, of Space, Time, Number, 
of Harmony, of Rites, of Order and Etiquette, of Ceremonies, of the Universe, of Reality, and 
so on, are all far from being free from purely supersensory and mystical ingredients. How- 
ever positivistically M. Granet interprets these, he himself shows this clearly- In his work 
see pp. 301 ff., 325, 336, 339, 342, 389-390, 416, et passim. Confucianism and the ancient 
Chinese mentality may not use the words God, soul, transcendental, spiritual, and the like. 
Their logic (in accordance with its major premises) may be different in its concrete forms 
from ours; nevertheless, the classical categories of the Sensate (scientific) thought, begin- 
ning with “cause-effect,” “time-space-identity,” and ending with the theory of knowledge 
derived from and through organs of the senses, and the whole W eltanschammg, are funda- 
mentally diff^srent Mm the categories of Confucianist thought and that of ancient China. 
The main difference is that the latter have, in a masked form, a great deal more of the idea- 
tional mentality than the strictly sensate-positivistic thought. As we shall see, this mixed 
character of the Confucianist and ancient Chinese mentality manifests itself clearly in all 
• the most important compartments of their culture. Read from this standpoint M. Granet, 
Chinese Civilization (London, 1930) j also his Fites et chansons anciennes de la Chine (Paris, 
1919). 
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code; the technical use of poetry^ music, ceremonies, habits, etc., as 
helpers in this task ; and so 

The reward for following the behayior recommended is mainly earthly ; 
the punishment or the consequences of its violations are chiefly earthly 
also. Therefore the main principl^^ of social conduct is reasonable, 
practical, well balanced, but mainly earthly. It is expressed in the 
wc^d^^What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others,’ ' 
and “Requite injury with justice and kindness with kindness.” 

Such is this great^ system, which for more than twenty-five hundred 
years has been guiding the conduct of endless millions of human beings 
and groups. It was only systematized by Confucius, but as religion, 
as moral code, as political doctrine, as social philosophy, incorporating 
itself in the “spirit of China,” it was the creation of many generations of 
the Chinese people. 

Of other groups which have practiced the Mixed type of culture 
behavior, we have already spoken above. 

VI. CYNICAL SENSATE AND PSEUDO-IDEATIONAL MENTALITY 

As we shall see further, the Cynical Sensate form has not been endorsed 
openly by any great system or group. But, in fact, in a limited way, 
it enters the mentality and conduct of almost all human beings who do 
not always tell the whole truth, who follow the rules of courtesy and good 
education and often do not say what they think. In brief, those who are 
to some extent “liars,” “hypocrites,” “diplomats,” “well-educated 
persons,” “good mixers,” “very pleasant and nice,” “very courteous, 
polite, and polished men,” and so on, all share, to some extent, in this 
type of mentality and conduct. Almost all adult human beings, in a 
slight or a great degree, are given to uttering falsehoods of the nature just 
indicated. Such lying, of course, leads to a modification of the psycho- 
social traits of individuals, particularly the speech reactions and expres- 
sive acting, which become false and insincere. When such a modification 
is made in order to secure or to keep, directly or indirectly, some means of 
satisfying the bodily needs, we have this type of mentality in action. 
Since “lying” for this purpose is indulged in by almost all human beings, 
this type of mentality enters as an element, though noc necessarily the 
major element, into the cultural life of almost everyone. 

^09 See, besides tbe Analects, the Texts of Confucianism (especially the Shih King, the 
Hsiio King, the L! Ki), in The Sacred Books of the East, Voi. Ill, particularly pp. 55 ff., 
276-293, and 466-488 ; Vol. XXVII, pp. i-io, 61 ff., 394 and 401 ff. ; VoL XXVIII, 
pp. 87 ff., 93, 300 ff,, and 367-393- 
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There are, of course, individuals and groups for whom this is the main 
form of culture mentality : ^^professional liars, so to speak, and those 
persons who are too ready to adapt themselves. “Flatterers” at courts, 
among the rich people, in business, in literature, in science, in the profes- 
sions, exist everywhere. When a reviewer or critic praises a work which 
he thinks is bad but which he cannot afford not to praise in order to keep 
his job or to be praised in return ; when the same is done by 
a poet, an artist ; when an employee is flattering to his employer ; when 
these and other persons prefer not to say anything in spite of having 
a fi.rm negative opinion, not desiring to “spoil the good relationship,” 
and so on ; all these are acting according to the Cynical Sensate mentality. 
And though such individuals have seldom composed a special class, they 
have nevertheless been present in every society. 

Finally, the Pseudo-Ideational type has also existed at all times, in all 
societies, to a greater or lesser degree. All those who have been obliged 
to live in hard conditions, not because they chose them but because these 
conditions were imposed on them, either by other human agencies or by 
nature ; all those who have had to bear their unfortunate lot, whether 
through their own fault like many imprisoned criminals or through the 
fault of the circumstances like slaves and serfs, the conquered, the sub- 
jugated ; all those who have had, because of need and against their desire, 
to accept employment of a nature or under circumstances distasteful 
to them ; all these are included under the Pseudo-Ideational type. Their 
number has always been legion. 

The above discussion has made clear the nature of each type of men- 
tality in its essentials. It demonstrates that each type has existed in the 
empirical cultural world and is composed of exactly the characteristics 
that are given to it in our abstract delineation. To this extent our first 
task is done. The classification of culture mentalities as proposed in the 
present work has thus shown itself a fruitful way of ordering the infinite 
chaos of cultural phenomena, at least in their inner aspect, into a few 
comprehensible systems. When the major premises of each of these 
systems are understood, all that is necessary is a logical unfolding of the 
rich content of leach premise, uncovering all the detailed implications 
. that are in it. 

Thus the logico-meaningful reading of culture shows its “heuristic” 
.value. It permits us to cast the logical net of relationship out over an 
enormous number of fragments of cultural phenomena often quite widely 
separated from one another ; to establish a definite connection between 
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them; and to find the proper place and the proper meaning for each 
fragment in the system. This means a transference of these fragments 
from the realm of incomprehensible chaos to that of comprehensible 
unity; from the realm of ignorance to that of cognition. Even for 
purely causal study the method of logical reading is exceedingly help- 
ful; the logical connections indicate where we must look for causal 
re^^^hips, which of the variables may be causally connected. They 
are like the indicators on a signpost ; they point out in which direction 
the causalist must turn to find the causal relationships especially between 
variables which are widely separated in time and space, For, as we shall 
see, logical connection between fragments is often accompanied by causal 
association as well. The subsequent parts of this work will furnish ample 
corroboration of this statement. 

We now have a grasp of one of the key principles for the study of the 
logical integration of cultural phenomena. The analysis of each type 
of mentality is far from having been exhaustive, but it has been sufficient 
to enable us to plunge into the main task of this work : a study of socio- 
cultural fluctuations. Let us, therefore, pass to a preliminary delineation 
of the principles involved in the study of fluctuation and change, or the 
dynamic aspects of cultural phenomena. In the next chapter these prin- 
ciples will be stated very concisely, only so far as is absolutely necessary 
for the understanding of the subsequent character of the study. In the 
process of the factual study of culture fluctuations throughout Volumes 
One, Two, and Three they will be, step by step, further unfolded and 
clarified. Then, in Volume Four of this work — that which deals with 
methodology — all such principles will be examined systematically to 
show what is the framework of the referential-methodological and logical 
principles of a study of sociocultural phenomena, and what should be the 
regies de la mithode sociologique as they appear to the writer. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL FLUCTUATIONS: CONCEPT AND FORMS OF 
SOCIOCULTURAL PROCESS 


Sociocultural fluctuations, Le., recurrent processes in social and cuL 
tural life and in human history — ^these are the main concern of the 
present study. The subject sounds fascinating but somewhat indefinite. 
The vagueness concerns not only the kind of processes the recurrence of 
which is to be studied, but also the very terms process, recurrence, and 
their derivatives. They have been used with such various senses and 
contain such a multitude of different connotations as to make necessary 
a special description of the meaning in which they are employed here. 
By process is meant any kind of movement, or modification, or transforma- 
tion, or alteration, or evolution,’^ in brief any change, of a given logical 
subject in the course of time, whether it be a change in its place in space or 
a modification of its quantitative or qualitative aspects. Any process implies 
time and duration, is inseparable from, and unthinkable without, the 
time category. At least this is so understood here.^ Hence any process 
can be divided into a series of sections related to one another according 
to the earlier-later, before-after patterns and associated with other 
processes and their sections according to the same categories, plus the 
additional one of simultaneity. 

The definition sounds tautological, and in a way it is. However, there 
is sufi&cient excuse for such tautology, which, as we go further, will 
probably turn into something not quite so repetitious. The excuse con- 
sists in the fact that the concept of change or process in the above sense 
is an irreducible ultimate category of human thought and therefore 
indefinable in terms of another more ultimate category.^ The usual 

^ Similar seems to be the situation in mechanics : with the exception of so-called translation, 
any motion of the material point is described with the variable of time. As far as the spatial 
yhange of the same logical subject is meant here, such change of the locus is subsumed under 
the same category of process and thus involves the time variable. For the details of this 
see the methodological part of this work to appear in Volume Four. 

** ® So it is assumed from the Idealistic standpoint adopted here. From the extreme Idea- 
tional position, no change, no process, and no sensate time really exists ; true reality is eternal 
and unchangeable. However, even from this standpoint the phenomena of change, though 
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method of definition through indication of the genus and differentia 
specifica is inapplicable in this case. An ultimate category can only be 
contrasted with, and supplemented-) by , another ultimate and corelated 
category of the opposite character, in the present instance by that of 
Unchangeable Being (German Sein in contradistinction to Werden). 
Like the concepts Father and Son, each of which becomes meaningful 
oii^5^5^en the other is given, the concept of Change or Process or Becom- 
ing is corelative with that of Unchangeable Being, and, being contrasted 
to it, gets its rich sense and profound meaning. To this extent the full- 
ness of such a definition ceases to be tautology. When an analysis of 
the properties of process is added to the definition, the tautology fades, 
and, as we shall see, the concept of process becomes a fundamental point 
of reference, to which many a scientific construction can safely be tied 
for its orderly arrangement.^ 

I. Fundamental Specifications of the Concept Process 

Any process, in order to be meaningful, implies specification (i) of its 
unitj the logical subject — that which is changing or is in process, (2) of 
its time relationships^ (3) of its spdte relationships, (4) of its direction. 

Without the unit or the logical subject, no process, no dynamic state 
generally, is observable, thinkable, or describable. Even physical 
mechanics in its description of the simplest motion has always to give, 
implicitly or explicitly, the unit in the form of a material point or a 
material body. The same is to be said of any other, more complex, 
process. The unit may be a thing ; it may be a certain dynamic state, 
for instance, a process of integration, of disintegration, of growth, of 
degeneration, of expansion, etc. But some unit, as a logical subject, 
change, or modification of which we assert, must be given. Unitless or 
subjectless process is a word without meaning. More than that. This 
unit, though in a process or change, must be thought of as retaining its 
identity during the whole process in which it is involved. Any unit or 
subject exists as long as it retains its sameness or identity. When it 

illusory, must be admitted in the illusory world of the senses. From the Idealistic standpoint 
the sensate reality is an aspect of true reality, therefore the process is^also an aspect of true 
reality, 

3 Here I am giving an unbroken and concise delineation of the concepts of Being and„ 
Becoming as they are used in this work. One of the subsequent chapters gives a quanti- 
tative-qualitative analysis of the periods during which each of these categories rose and 
declined In their domination, from 580 b.c. to a.d. 1920, together with a consideration of 
some of the reasons for such recurrence. See Chapter Five of Volume Two, Fluctuation of 
Eternalistic and Temporalistic Mentality.^* 
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loses this, it ceases to exist as a given unit, as the same logical subject. 
If it ceases to exist, it cannot be in any process or in any change, because 
the nonexistent cannot either chang® or remain unchangeable. At least, 
while concerned primarily with the change, we must think of this subject 
or unit as unchangeable, as a mode of Being. Whatever it is that changes, 
whether man, electron, plant, earth, the Universe, Boston, a Beethoven 
symphony, even a process which is in course of modification, we 
of its change or of its being in process only when we assume that that 
which changes preserves its identity (its Being), that it remains the same 
throughout the process it goes through : that, in brief, it remains un- 
changed to the extent of preserving its identity. When we say, “Mr. J. 
B. Smith has changed during the last fifteen years/’ or “Boston has 
changed greatly during the three hundred years of its existence,” or “The 
process of education has undergone great transformations in the last 
forty years,” we assert that these subjects have been changed but at the 
same time we believe that, in spite of change, we are still dealing with 
Mr. J. B. Smith, and not Mr. A. B. Jones; it is Boston and not New 
York ; it is the same process of education, not that of baking bread. In 
spite of change these units ""preserve^i their identity, remained in the 
domain of Being. Otherwise we cannot contend that there was any 
change in these units, because if they were not the same subject in each 
case then there would have been no change but just two or more subjects 
quite different from the very beginning. 

This reconciliation of permanent sameness with change is not the 
illogical matter that it seems. It is based on the fact that if the unit of 
change A consists of the essential elements a, b, c, together with other 
elements which are not essential — now m, now n, now f, now k, now 1, 
or some combination of these, A, as an integration of the elements a, b, 
c, can remain constant and at the same time be in a process of change 
with reference to m, n, f, k, 1, or their combinations ; and thus A may 
change without losing its identity. In other words, any proposition that 
describes a process or a change in any unit A always concerns these addi- 
tional elements, whether they be qualities, quantities, or other modali- 
ties” of A, the differentia specified of its subclasses, sub-subclasses, varie- 
ties, or what not. But there must always remain some substratum as 
permanent and unchanging in the process. Otherwise, A ceases to exist. 
We can then state that the process of its change is ended by cessation of 
its existence, buf we cannot say that A continues to change after it has 
ceased to exist. Such is the logic of the “paradox” of the unification 
of unchangeableness with change. It must be kept clearly in mind. 
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Though briefly put here, it is of a cardinal importance for a proper under- 
standing of any theory of process or change, as well as for uncovering 
the vagueness and meaninglessness Df many propositions that deal with 
change and process. 

Any Becoming, Change, Process, Motion, Movement, Dynamic State, 
in contradistinction to Being, implies lime. Without this second speci- 
process cannot be thought of nor described. Time is unavoid- 
able to mark the beginning and end of process, its duration, its location 
with regard to other^ processes (before, simultaneously, after), its velocity, 
its time direction (from the past to the present, from the present to the 
future, or vice versa), and a number of other important characteristics. 
Even the simplest form of Becoming, the simplest motion of a material 
point, cannot be described by the science of mechanics without the vari- 
able of time.^ Still less possible is it to conceive or describe any more 
complex process without the time co-ordinate. 

Quite a different problem is the kind of time which must be used in 
specifying various cultural processes. Without entering here into a dis- 
cussion of this intricate matter, it is sufficient to say that the time suit- 
able for the description of the moJ:ions of material bodies is often unfit 
for the characterization of social and cultural processes. For these we 
often must use another kind of time — social time. In spite of what 
must to many readers be the incomprehensible nature of this statement, 
I shall leave it without further explanation for the present. Otherwise 
too great a deviation from our topic would be necessary to explain it.^ 

What has been said about time holds also, mutatis mutandis^ for space. 
Any process takes place somewhere and in spatial relationship with other 
processes and phenomena chosen as points of reference. Otherwise, the 
process cannot be located and remains indefinite. A different problem is 

^ Kinematics wliicli deals with the fundamental forms of motion is, as Lagrange said, 
geometry of four dimensions where the fourth dimension is time, “Kinematics is a study 
of movement in its relation to time/^ P. Appel et S. Dautheville, Precis de mecanique ration- 
nelk (Paris, 1924), p. 38. See also L. Lecornu, La mecanique (Paris, 1918), pp. 32 ff. ; H. 
Crew and K, Smith, Mechanics (New York, 1930), pp. 85 ff.; A. P. Y. Barcelo, Essais de 
mecanique sociale (Paris, 19 25) , p, 2 2. Likewise, in kinetics also time is one of the unavoidable 
variables. Geometry deals only with the geometrical forms of motion, but not with motion 
properly; therefore it can deal with these forms without the variable^ of time. The same 
is to be said of any analytical study of the static forms or relationships of a process. 

s See Volume Two, Chapter Eleven, and the discussion of Social Time in the methodo- 
logical part of this work to appear in Volume Four. If the reader reads attentively these 
chapters he will not fail to see that the present statement about social time is quite clear and 
that it involves a great problem, a problem which in a way affects the essential nature of the 
social sciences and of their future. For a preliminary outline of the problem of social time see 
P. Sorokin and R. Merton, “ Social Time/^ in American Journal of Sociology ^ March, 1937. 
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raised in dealing with the kind of spaae and the system of space co-ordinates 
(vector) to be used for the ^^ocation” of cultural processes. Physical or 
geometric space and its system of coordinates {vector of mechanics'), which 
are suitable for the description of the spatial relationships of physical bodies, 
are often quite inadequate for that of psychosocial processes and of cultural 
phenomena generally. Many social scientists are not quite aware, as yet, 
of this fact, and they still continue — with failure inevitably JoBe^ing 
their attempts — to use the system of physical space co-ordinates for 
the location of cultural processes. They should oe excused for these 
attempts in this age of the domination of the physicochemical sciences 
and the mathematico-mechanical mentality. As a matter of fact, for 
their adequate description many sociocultural phenomena require a special 
category of social space with its own system of co-ordinates. This statement 
will be clarified in Volume Two, Chapter Eleven, and in the discussion of 
Social Space in the methodological part of the present work to appear in 
Volume Four. 

Finally, the fourth essential specification with reference to process, 
namely, direction, is based on the fact that process proceeds from some- 
thing to something, that change presupposes a passage from one status 
to another. Any dynamic state means some modification of the unit 
in the category of From-To. This From-To movement is the direction of 
the process. 

The directions of a process may be various. They can be reduced to 
four classes: time direction, space direction, quantitative direction, and 
qualitative direction. Time direction is involved when we deal with such 
phrases as ^Trom the past to the present,’’ ^Trom the Middle Ages to the 
Machine Age,” ^Trom 2500 b.c. to 1933,” ^Trom 6 p.m to 4 a.m.” Often 
this time direction is expressed in other than From-To terms, like “ before 
and after,” ^Muring,” within so many years, days, hours,” and so on. 
It is evident, however, that these are virtually aspects of the same From- 
To category. 

The time specification of a process most frequently comes out in the 
form of duration. For many processes it becomes necessary to know 
whether they have lasted a second, an hour, a day, a year, an age. This 
specification is •often of utmost importance not only theoretically but 
practically. Likewis'e we often need to know the comparative duration 
of two or more processes : Are they equal, or are some longer than others ? 
Moreover, if a process is recurrent, we must know something about the 
duration of the intervals between recurrence. Are they always of the 
same length? or do they increase or decrease in duration according to 
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some rule which may be formulated? or are they strictly nonperiodical 
and without regularity as to duration ? ® 

Another variety of time direction m time sequence. Given the objects, 
qualities, events a, b, c, which comes first, which second, which last? 
In other words, what is their order in time? 

In these and many other forms the time specification of the direction 
of is often one of the most important traits to know, whether 

for theoretical or for practical purposes. All such specifications are 
varieties of time direction. Time direction, combined with either space 
direction or qualitative or quantitative direction, gives a series of ^^cumu- 
lative” or combined derivative directions styled by the terms velocity, 
tempo, rhythm of the process. 

The second form of the direction of a process is spatial direction : either a 
purely geometrico-spatial direction, as in physical motion, in any move- 
ment of a material body in geometric space (such as driving from Dakota to 
New England) ; or a direction in social space — climbing the social ladder,” 
social promotion and demotion, social rapprochement, social separation. 

Thirdly, a process may have a quantitative direction. When we say 
of a process that it increases, dec?:eases, or remains constant; that it 
grows, multiplies, declines, becomes scarce — for instance that the birth 
rate falls from 10.2 to 9.6 per 1000 and that the suicide rate increases 
from 0,2 to 0.5 per 10,000, the direction of the process here is neither 
purely temporal nor purely spatial, it is sui generis and stresses the 
quantitative modification of the unit as such, and for this reason it is to 
be styled by a special name. 

Propositions specifying the quantitative direction are of two varieties, 
verbal and numerical. A statement is verbal when it simply points out 
the direction in general terms: for instance, ^^War tends to decrease,” 
During the period studied social disorders greatly increased,” and so 
on, without specification in exact numerical units. When such a speci- 
fication is added, as in the above statements on the decrease and in- 
crease, respectively, of the birth and suicide rates, the quantitative 
direction assumes numerical form.*^ 

The fourth form of direction is qualitative in the sense of a passage from 
one qualitative status to another, as from misery to happiness, childhood 

® See E. B. Wilson, ''The Periodogram of American Business Activity,’’ in Qimrterly Journal 
of Economics j May, 1934; also his ‘'Are There Periods in American Business in Activity?” 
Science t August 31, 1934. 

^ As we ‘Shall see later on, many historians opposed to the quantitative method in the 
study of social phenomena use it, but only in its “verbal” form. They seem not to be aware 
that the verbal is merely a variety of the quantitative direction, not a negation of it. 
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to senility, health to sickness, hatred ^to love, the state of an amoeba to 
that of homo sapiens, the Gothic to the baroque, capitalism to com- 
munism, and so on. Such directioQ is exceedingly meaningful and per- 
haps the most important of all the kinds of direction so far as psycho- 
social and cultural phenomena are concerned. It is quite different from 
other directions and cannot be reduced to a mere aspect of any of them. 

The belief, sanctioned by Hegel, still prevails that quality cap--be 
reduced to quantity, and, accordingly, the qualitative direction to the 
quantitative. This belief appears to be essentially baseless. Even in 
those few cases where quality can be described in the terms of quantity, 
the quality slips through, and evaporates from, the quantitative formulas. 
To a person who does not know red, green, blue, as perceptible to the 
sense of sight, the formulas of the number of the vibrations and the 
length of the waves of ether which correspond to red and green and blue 
can never give any idea of the quality of these colors.^ In the case of 
most of the psychosocial qualitities this quantitative description has 
been and will probably remain useless, partly because these qualities do 
not have any unit of quantitative measurement, partly because the funda- 
mental categories which comf)ose the framework of reference in the social 
and cultural sciences are predominantly qualitative. Unlike the space 
and time of physics, social space, social time, and other categories are, 
as we shall see, not so much quantitative as qualitative. (See the 
methodological part of this work to appear in Volume Four.) For this 
reason alone the reduction of quality to quantity in the social sciences is 
impossible. If the fundamental frame of reference of these sciences is 
qualitative, most of the content of these sciences which is referred to 
the frame of reference is bound to be qualitative.^ This does not mean 
that the category of quantity is to be excluded from such sciences. On 
the contrary, the category of quantitative direction takes care of this 
important aspect of social phenomena. But this is only one aspect and 
in no way should it be allowed to swallow the others, especially the 
qualitative aspect of psychosocial reality.^^ 

® Compare H. Bergson, Matter a 7 zd Memory (London, 1919), p. 259. 

^ This explains why most of the recent attempts in the social sciences to measure and to 
describe in quantitative terms many qualities of psychosocial phenomena have so utterly 
failed. They have fed either to a pure quantitative verbosity, or to the painful elaboration 
of the obvious, or to rude blunders. On this subject see Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theories, chap, i and pp. 617 ff. ; Sorokin, Recent Social Trends,” in Journal of PoliUcal 
Economy, VoL XLI, Apdi and June, 1933. 

This explains why an investigator of social processes cannot reduce them to a mere 
quantitative motion and define motion as a mere change of position” (in geometrical space) 
as in the classical definition of mechanics by Rirchhoff, See his Vorlestingen uher mathe- 
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Now there is an additional fact i;^ich must be observed with reference 
to direction. In mechanics each of its three spatial directions of vector 

has two senses” ; as in Figure i for instance, 
from 0 to B and from B to 0, from 0 to A, 
and from A to O, and so on. 

Each of the four fundamental directions of 
sociocultural process may also have various 
senses. But just as the vector system of 
social phenomena is infinitely more complex 
than that of mechanics (this latter has only 
spatial vector, and even this is incomparably 
simpler than the vector of social space, which 
is a space not of three dimensions only but of 
many more), each of our directions has not two but many more senses, 
especially qualitative direction. This latter has potentially as great a 
number of senses as there are different irreducible qualities. Quantitative 
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matische Physik: Mechanik (Leipzig, 1874), p. i. Compare H. Poincare, La science et Vhy^ 
poihdse (Paris, 1908), pp. no ff. Such an approach statable for the material world is quite 
unfit for the world of the immaterial psychosocial phenomena and values. It can catch in 
its net only their quantitative aspect and no others. As shown, even spatial direction and 
change of position in the cultural world is in a degree qualitative. 

Even in regard to the material world and material motion, the real situation is not exclu- 
sively quantitative at all. If mechanics can stick to Kirchhofi^s definition and view the 
material world from the standpoint of quantity ; on the contrary, chemistry and physics, not 
to mention biology, are already qualitative in a very considerable degree. But even me- 
chanics cannot do without quality : its vector system is composed of at least three directions 
and six senses which are qualitative in their nature. When we lake the motion of bodies, 
as a reality, it is notably different from abstract quantitative definition. This latter in a 
sense is a “bleached” and “mummified” skeleton of the real motion of material bodies. 
H. Bergson has shown this very well. His criticism of the concept of the motion of physical 
bodies as a mere change of position appears to contain a great deal of sense. “Movement is 
relative only for the mathematician [who measures it by the variation of the distance from 
the point of reference]. For the geometer all movement is relative : which signifies only that 
none of our mathematical symbols can express the fact that it is the moving body which is 
in motion rather than the axes or the points to which it is referred. And this is very natural, 
because these symbols, always meant for measurement, can express only distances. . . . 
But that there is real motion no one can seriously deny : if there were not, nothing in the 
universe would change. . . . The internal configuration of every real system varies.” 
Differing from the mathematical motion which is infinitely divisible, “every movement, 
inasmuch as it is a passage from rest to rest, is absolutely indivisible.” "^It is oiffy the trajec- 
tory of a moving body — which is in fact the real object of study by the mathematician — 
that is divisible, “ Motion studied in mechanics is but an abstraction or a ssnnbol, a common 
measure, a common denominator, permitting the comparison of all real movements with 
each other, but these movements, regarded in themselves, are indivisibles which occupy 
duration, link together the successive moments of time by a thread of variable quality similar 
to the continuity of our consciousness. . . “Real moveipent is rather the transference 
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direction has three main senses: incxfiase, decrease^ constancy. Further- 
more, two or more senses of different directions can combine and give a 
“cumulative sense/’ The number and variety of these mixed or cumu- 
lative senses is potentially infinite. Their main forms, however, may be 
reduced to a manageable number, as we shall see further. This explains 
why the sociocultural universe is incomparably more complex than the 
ph3?'sical universe of mechanics. And this complexity is not only gxi^nti- 
tative but especially qualitative. 

The four directions which we have just described are sufficient for 
the formation of a working concept of the nature of process and, together 
with the other specifications (unit, time), for the classification of an 
infinitely great variety of processes into a few kinds. Such descriptions 
and classifications will be dealt with further on in the present work. 

Let us now turn to a clarification of the second main concept of our 
subject, the concept of recurrence and its derivatives. 

II. Forms and Degrees of Uniqueness and Recurrence 

If we have a phenomenon (or process) the characteristics of which 
consist of the traits a, b, c ; and if the most searching investigation does 
not disclose anywhere and at any time any other phenomenon or process 
which consists of the same characteristics, a, b, c, and is therefore identi- 
cal with A, we may conclude that the phenomenon or process A is unique, 

of a state than a thing,’’ it is rather quality than quantity. Therefore, ''real movements 
cannot be merely changes of position.” “I grasp the reality of movement when it appears 
to me, within me, as a change of state or quality.” See the further discussion of these points 
in the works of Bergson, especially if ato Memory (London, 1919), pp. 254 ff., 246 ff., 258, 
267-271, et passim. 

One can but wonder at the clarity with which the problem was understood and analyzed 
by some of the great thinkers of the past, particularly by Aristotle. After elaborating my 
discussion of direction I was surprised to find that it coincided closely with what Aristotle 
had said in this field (though my elaboration was done without knowing Aristotle’s theory). 
Here is the essence of his theory of change and its main specifications : 

"In each change by which a phenomenon passes from one state to the opposite there exists 
something that is the subject of this change. ... If it is a change of locus [secwidum ubij 
i.G.j spatial direction] this something now is here and then is there. ... If it is an aug- 
mentation [secundum quantum^ i.e., quantitative direction] this something now is of a certain 
volume [or quantity or amount] while later on it will be either larger or smaller. If it is an 
alteration [sdcundunt quale, i.e., qualitative direction] it is now healthy while later on it will 
be sick. If it is a change iii the very substance of this something [secundum quid], it is origi- 
nated now and then will perish [the beginning and the end of the existence of the subject of 
change].” Metapkysdcs, VII, i (Aristotelis Opera, ed. Didot, Voi. II, p. 558; Bohn’s ed., 
London, 1857, pp. 21 2-213). See an excellent analysis of the Aristotelian theory of, change in 
P. Duhem’s Le systime du monde, Ektoire de doctrines cosmolo§,iquGS de Platon d Copernicus 
(Paris, 1913), Vol I, chap, 
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If the investigation brings to light a phenomenon or process B which 
consists of the same characteristics, a, b, c, and is therefore identical 
with A, then A is not unique : it reproduced in B and is therefore 
repeated or recurring. Phenomena (including the phenomena of process) 
are then either unique or recurring. 

The uniqueness or recurrence of processes may, however, have differ- 
en^rms and degrees. Let us single out the main forms of unique and 
recurrent processes according to the process specifications which we have 
enumerated. 

A. A process may be unique in all its specifications. This means 
that it happens only once in the eternity of time, only at one locus in the 
infinity of space, and also that the unit is unique in which the process 
occurs. Assuming that Socrates as a unit is unique and that all the 
important circumstances of his death do not have any duplicate in the 
eternity of time and infinity of space (no other man died anywhere at 
any time in exactly the same way as Socrates), we have an example of 
an absolutely unique process: occurring to a unique individual and unre- 
peated in time and in spaceP 

r 

If a unit is eternal and omnipresent, tJiat is, unbounded in time and space, and the 
‘‘process” goes on retaining its identity eternally and everywhere, such a phenomenon belongs 
not to the category of Changeable Becoming or Process but to that of Unchangeable Being. 
It is beyond such distinctions as uniqueness and recurrence. A $me qua non of any recurrence 
is that the phenomena recurring must be bounded in space or in time or in logical nature. 
In regard to the unbounded, eternal, and infinite, nothing can be said as to its recurrence. 

Since any recurrence means the existence of two or more copies of a given phenomenon, 
including the phenomenon of process, it follows that each phenomenon process recurrent in 
time or repeated in space, in that part which is recurrent is finite or bounded or limited either 
in its time duration or in its extensity in space or in its logical nature. Of two or more infinities 
we cannot say whether or not they are representatives of the same phenomenon or process. 
Only because the columns of a classic building are bounded in space and separated from 
one another by something different from the columns, do we notice their similarity and their 
repetition in space. If each of the columns were spatially infinite (were the coexistence of 
several such infinities conceivable) we could not know whether there were one or many columns 
or whether they were repeated in space or not. The same is true of any phenomenon-process 
with regard to its duration. In order that we may distinguish recurrence in time, the process 
in question must be finite in duration and at each repetition preceded and followed by some- 
thing different from it. In other words, any recurrent phenomenon process must be bounded in 
time or space or both, and there must therefore be caesuras {spatial, temporal, or other) between 
each case of recurrence. If there were not these pauses, for example, in duration, the process 
would be comparable to an infinite straight line. Without any “ links “cute” or “punc- 
tuations” in it, we cannot say that any part is recurrent in time. " Like the Newtonian Abso- 
lute Time (see Newton, Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, London, 1686, 1 , iii) 
it exists as Being (not Becoming) as far as time recurrence is concerned}. If we conceive of 
several such eternally enduring lines stretched out in space, we can speak of their repetition 
in space, because in space each is bounded and separated from the others (in its cross section, 
as It were, but not in its length). Between the lines the S|>ace is occupied by something 
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B. A process related to a unique^ unit may Be repeated within this 
unit. Socrates is a unique individual ; however, such of his activities 
as sleeping and being awake, wandering in the streets of Athens, listen- 
ing to the scoldings of Xantippe, and many others, were repeated naany 
times during his life. Let us grant, for example, that the earth and 
Chinese culture are unique. The processes of the earth’s revolution 
around its axis and around the sun ; the processes, during the existence 
of Chinese culture, of business depression and prosperity, of peace and 
war, of decentralization and centralization, have ocdUrred many times. 
Such processes, then, take place in a unique unit ; and they are unique 
in space, in the sense that there is only one locus — one Socrates, one 
earth, one Chinese culture. But they are recurrent in this unique unit. 
For the sake of brevity we can call such processes recurrent in time only. 
By definition, then, the processes recurrent in time only are those which 
occur in a unique unit and are repeated in it. 

C. There are two or more units essentially similar to one another, 
but a given process occurs only once in the lifetime of each unit. Let us 
assume that all human individuals are essentially alike. Since there are 
many human individuals, then' by defiiiition there are many similar units 
in which processes take place. But in the life span of each many processes 
occur only once : each is bom once, passes the stage of childhood once, 
and dies once. All such processes are unique in the time existence of each 
unit hut repeated in social space y i.e.y in other similar units. Assuming that 
many cultures are similar and that each culture passes through the stages 
of childhood, maturity, and decay only once — or only once through the 
teological, metaphysical, and positive states — we have a further example 
of processes unique in time but recurrent in social space. All such 
recurrences may be called recurrences in space only}^ 


different from the line. Without this separation by things different from the lines all would 
merge and there would be, not a sense of eternally enduring lines, but continuous, unchange- 
able space, somewhat similar to Newtonian Absolute Space {Prhicipky II, iv). This would 
belong to the realm of Being, not Becoming. 

Of course, they can occur in various units at different times. Thus in one culture the 
termination of the stage of childhood may have taken place in 325 b.c,, in another in a.d. 450, 
in a third in a.d. 1925. In this sense they may be styled as recurring in time also. However, 
the type in scJme res^Shets is so fundamentally different from others those designated B 
^and D in the present section’) , that it is advisable to distinguish it from them and to style it 
by a special name. The term recurrence in space stresses its specific nature, implying that 
the units in which the^process occurs are not unique ; and so far as the unit of the process is 
taken as the locus of the process, it recurs in space. Spengler’s and numerous other 
theories of the life cycle of culture — that each culture passes through the stages of childhood, 
maturity, and old age — are, therefore, according to definition, theories of recurrence in space, 
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D. A process may not only occur in units which are not unique, but 
also be repeated several times in such units. Such a process is then 
recurrent in time as well as in space, p The process of chemical association 
of many similar atoms of hydrogen and of oxygen in the combination 
H2O (water) is recurrent in time as well as in space (providing the same 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen are several times associated with and 
disa^ociated from one another). Under the assumption that human 
individuals are essentially similar, the alternating processes of sleep and 
wakefulness, of fatigue and rest, of cheer and gloom, and others which 
occur many times in all human beings, are processes repeated in both 
time and space. The same can be said, under the assumption of the 
essential similarity of various cultures, of the processes of prosperity and 
depression, war and peace, order and disorder, expansion and limitation 
of governmental control and so on. 

Thus we have a range of processes from the absolutely unique to those 
recurrent in many units in time and space, as in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 . summary: MAIN EORMS OE UNIQUENESS AND RECURRENCE 


1. Unique with respect to unit in which 

it occurs and in Time and Space. 

2. Occurring in a unique unit, but re- 

curring in Time within this unit. 

3. Occurring in many similar units, but 

only once in Time within each. 

4. Occurring in many similar units and 

repeated in them. 


1. No recurrence; the process is abso- 

lutely unique. 

2. Recurrent in Time only. 

3. Recurrent in Space only. 

4. Recurrent with respect to units and 

in Time and Space. 


However pedantic this classification may appear to be, it will be of 
considerable service in our study. If the differences between these forms 
of recurrence and uniqueness had always been understood clearly, and 
if they had not often been lumped together in one class, many essential 
blunders would have been avoided and many a theory would have been 
more correctly appraised and interpreted. 

Whether any process or phenomenon is recurrent or unique depends, 
by definition, on whether or not it is like some other phenomenon or 
process. If logically the concept of identity is absolute, empirically it 
is relative and has gradations. Any two phenomena or propesses may 
be exactly alike in all their characteristics. Their identity in that case 
is complete. From this state of complete identity there may be grada- 
tions of decreasing identity until the phenomena become quite dissimilarv 
The passage from complete identity to dissimilarity may be depicted as 
in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 . THE PHENOMENA OF IDENTITY 



{Proce*ss) A 

1 

{Process) B 

Complete idcjttity 

Decreasing similarity 

Complete dissimilarity 

f 1. a, b, c, d 

i 2. a, b, c, d 

f 3. a, b, c, d 

( 4. a, b, c, d 

5. a, b, c, d 

a, b, c, d 
a, b, c, e 
e, f 
a, e, f, j 
e, f, j, m ^ 

.T.._ 


From this it follows that whether two or more phehomena are identi- 
calj similar, or dissimilar depends first of all upon the number of charac- 
teristics of the phenomena which are identical or dissimilar. Other condi- 
tions being equal, the greater the number of identical and the less the 
number of dissimilar characteristics, the nearer the phenomena to iden- 
tity, and vice versa. 

But the number of identical and dissimilar traits is not all. Rather 
more important is the essentiality or significance of a trait for the charac- 
terization of the phenomenon involved. In empirical reality almost 
every phenomenon will have traits which are essential to it and traits 
which are inessential or accidental. To take the number of white spots 
on a cow as the essential traits for cows in general and on this basis to 
conclude that all cows which have the same number of white spots belong 
to the same species will evidently be wrong. White spots are a trait 
quite unimportant for the species of the cow. Though men generally 
wear shoes, to regard shoes as the essential characteristic of homo sapiens 
would be foolish. However great may be the number of such accidental 
traits occurring in phenomena under comparison, this would not justify 
our declaring these phenomena identical or similar. For identity or 
similarity it is necessary that the traits essential to the nature of the phe- 
nomena he identical or similar. 

The essential traits are those which logically or causally, or — better still — 
logically and causally, are inseparable from the phenomenon, and without 
which the phenomenon ceases to he what it is. Take from water oxygen or 
hydrogen, and water ceases to exist. Take from any real social group 
(in contradistinction to the nominal) the elements of interaction and con- 
tact among all its members, and the group disappears. Unfortunately 
it is often impossible, among the numerous traits which cluster about a 
phenomenon, to decide by logic alone which are essential and which not. 
To make such distinctions often requires careful empirical observation 
in all its forms: experimental, statistical, clinical,” historical. ‘When 
the number of occurrences of any traits is observed to be great in many 
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examples of a particular kind of phenomenon, and when the number of 
exceptions to such occurrences is nil or very small, then we have strong 
empirical evidence that these traitg are essential. On the contrary, the 
fewer the number of occurrences and the greater the number of excep- 
tions, the less essential is the trait in question to the phenomenon in 
which it appears. 

The greater^ then, the number of identical traits which are essential 
(whether logically, causally, or by some other empirical necessity) to 
the phenomena compared and the smaller the number of essential traits which 
are dissimilar, the more nearly identical are the phenomena. 

Our discussion should by now have made clearer the problems involved 
in testing phenomena for identity or dissimilarity. In its light it is 
reasonable to stress the relativity of these qualifications. We rarely 
deal in empirical reality with complete identity or complete dissimilarity. 
These poles’^ are rather ideal limits. We usually deal in fact with 
phenomena showing greater and less similarity or dissimilarity. As long 
as the phenomena are similar in all or in the majority of their essential 
traits, they may be regarded as alike and as repeated. When they do 
not have any similar essential traits, they' cannot be regarded as similar 
and therefore as recurrent. Between these limits there is considerable 
room for varying degrees of similarity and dissimilarity. 

What has been said of phenomena applies generally to processes and 
their degrees of uniqueness or recurrence. The more complete the 
identity of the units of the processes and of their essential characteristics 
(their time-space-quantity-quality specifications), the greater is the 
degree of their likeness and the more complete their recurrence. When 
two or more processes are dissimilar in all their essential traits, they are 
not recurrent at all : they are different processes. Between these two 
ideal linoits there are many gradations of recurrence. 

(i) If a given process should recur in all its specifications this 
would be the most complete degree of recurrence. Many of the ancient 
thinkers (Hindu, Greek, Roman) contended that the cosmos as a whole 
and all the phenomena in it recur endlessly in absolutely identical cycles. 
This book and this chapter, the phenomenon of my writing these lines, 
have been repeated many times before in exactly the^ same form even 
with regard to the smallest detail, and will be repeated in the future in 
exactly the same situation. Such a recurrence is absolute and perfeetd^' 

r 

This absolutely perfect recurrence may, however, take one of two different forms (Aris^ 
toilers numerical and generic recurrence). According to some of these thinkers, in such 
recurrences the same object or person recurs : the same Socrates, the same Xantippe, the ■ 
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(2) The opposite pole is occupied by the processes which are 
quite dissimilar in their essential traits and which occur in units which 
are not alike. Such processes cannot be regarded as repeated or 
recurring. 

(3) Between these ideal poles lies a large range of processes recur- 
ring more and less perfectly, according to the general criteria established 
above. 

III. Are Sociocultural Processes Unique Recurrent? 

At this point it would be well to consider, at least briefly, the question : 
Are sociocultural processes recurrent? The problem arises from the 
fairly wide prevalence of the opinion that ^'history never repeats itself,’^ 
that it is ever new, that there are no two sociocultural objects, values, 
groups, events, similar to each other either in time or in space. This is 
an abbreviated statement of the unicist conception of sociocultural and 
historical processes.^^ Since according to this conception there are no 
recurrences, no uniformities can be formulated; consequently no dis- 
cipline devoted to a study of recurrent sociocultural processes is possible, 
nor, indeed, any nomographic '’or gene];;^lizing social science w^hatsoever. 
Historians and social scientists must confine themselves merely to a 
straightforward description of a series of unique historical or sociocultural 
processes. Such are or should be the conclusions logically following 
from the premise of Uniqueness or Unrepeatedness. 

same M. P. Smith, Jr., reappear. According to other thinkers, though the things, objects, 
relationships, persons, situations, which recur are alike, they are only similar copies, not all the 
same original. Though the person who recurs is like Socrates, has a wife like Xantippe, lives 
in a city like Athens, teaches in its streets the same subject and in the same manner as Soc- 
rates, is condemned to death under the same conditions, and by a court and on the charges 
of the leaders of the accusers who are like Anitus and Melitus, still this Socrates-like person 
in each recurrence is not the same person — he is another person in each recurrence, exactly 
like though he is to Socrates and to all the Socrates-like persons of all the past, present, and 
future recurrences. (For other examples see Chapter Ten of Volume Two on the history of 
recurrence theories.) Both types of recurrence involve perfect similarity between the ob- 
jects and processes recurring, but one is the recurrence of the same — it contends for the 
continuity of everything ; the other is the recurrence of the similar but not the same — it 
admits a discontinuity, finiteness in time of most empirical phenomena. For practical 
purposes the great difference between these conceptions is inessential. See the methodo- 
logical part of this w<jrk to appear in Volume Four. Also see P. Duhem, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 261-296. Also A. Lovejpy and G. Boas, Primiimsm and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(-Baltimore, 1935), VoL I, chap, i et passim. 

See for instance A. D. X6nopo!, Principes fondamentaux de lliistoirc, pp. 214-215 ; in 
its second edition it is^'his La theorie de Vhistoire (Paris, 1908). See especially the biblio- 
graphical references in La thiorie de Vhistoire. Explicitly and implicitly the assumption is 
shared by so many ‘^classic historians that it is needless to give references here. See, for 
'‘instance, criticism of sociology bj'' G. von Below, Soziologie ak Lehrfach (Miinchen, 1920). 
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This conception has been stressed again and again, mainly by histo- 
rians, though perhaps rarely in such a pointed form as in this work. Let 
us now ask to what extent it is vSlid. That it has some truth in it is 
beyond doubt : if one intentionally turns one^s attention only to those 
characteristics of historical and sociocultural processes which are unique, 
one can find many traits which are unrepeated. Moreover, if one 
should consider all phenomena or processes down to their very last de- 
tail, it is true that in empirical reality every process or phenomenon 
must be unique, judged by an absolute standard. Certainly there was 
one Middle Kingdom in Eg3^t and no other, one Peloponnesian War 
and no other identical with it, one Caesar, one Plato, one Phidias, one 
King Charles V of Spain, one Beethoven’s Symphony No. j, one Corpus 
Juris Civilis of Justinian, one French Revolution of 1789. 

Since the business of history, as a science, is to concentrate attention 
mainly (and in theory exclusively) on the unique aspect of historical 
processes, we cannot wonder that such a business has habituated his- 
torians to see in all social life only the unique and not the recurrent aspect. 
If they claimed that their concentration is methodological only and that 
it does not deny the existence of 3 eing in this Becoming, or of recurring 
phenomena and the possibility of investigating them by a special dis- 
cipline which specializes in recurring aspects just as history specializes 
in the unique — if this were so, no criticism would be directed against the 
conception discussed, and its value would deserve full recognition. But 
as the theory does not confine itself to such methodological limits, but 
denies the existence of recurrence in social and historical processes gen- 
erally, it exceeds its rights and falls into grave error. This error com- 
prises several lesser missteps. Since no Becoming is possible without 
Being, as long as the unit in a process continues to exist (be it the Roman 
Empire, the Christian Church, Art, Science, etc.) there is unchangeable 
or recurrent (intermittent or continuous) process. Because sociocultural 
processes have an aspect of uniqueness it does not follow that they do 
not also have an aspect of repetition. As a matter of fact not only his- 
torical and social phenomena but all inorganic and organic phenomena 
are likewise unique in a way. There probably do not exist two identical 
drops of water, two cells, two organisms, even two atoms or electrons. 

See W. Dilthey, Einleihmg in die Geisteswissenschafien (Leipzig, 1883), and Der Aufhau 
der gescMcMlicken Well in der Geisteswissenschafien ^ in Ahhmdlungen der Berliner Akademie, 
philosopMsch-Mstorische Klasse (1910) ; H. Rickert, Die Grenzen def naturmissenschaftUchen 
Begrijibildung (Tdbingen-Leipzig, 1902) ; X6nopol, op. ciL Also W. Windelbandt, Die 
Fraeludkn (Tubingen, 1911), Vol. II; A. Lappo-Danilevsky, Methodology of History (in 
Russian) (St. Petersburg, 1909), VoL I. 
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And yet this does not prevent the organic and inorganic phenomena from 
having an aspect of similarity and repetition which may be studied by 
physics and chemistry ; and it is this recurrence which physics and 
chemistry mainly study. As we shall see, the inorganic and organic 
worlds are full of the phenomena of recurrence in time and in space. 
The point is that all these phenomena have, side by side with the aspect 
of uniqueness, the aspect of similarity and identity which results in the 
repetition of the same chemical element, the same relationship of the 
elements, the same structure of cells or organisms, the same relationship 
between two or more inorganic or organic phenomena. 

It is the same with the processes of social life and human history. If 
we set ourselves to ferret out only the unique traits in these processes 
we can do so. But if we wish to concentrate our attention on the repeated 
aspects of these phenomena we can find enough to suit us. Perhaps the 
uniformity of these repetitions is not so rigid here as in the inorganic 
world. Nevertheless it is still as important to recognize here as else- 
where the repetition of a given phenomenon, that is, the similarity of its 
essential traits in a given recurrence with those which occurred before 
or after, or here and there. That this |s so the direct experience of all of 
us confirms without the slightest doubt. 

What is the daily life of man but an alternation of activity and sleep, 
work and rest, breakfast, lunch, dinner ; a repetition of the same grind- 
ing hours of work ; an alternation of pain and pleasure, satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction ; and a host of other daily repeated actions, movements, 
thoughts, desires, and psychical experiences? This ^‘grinding routine” 
comprises the main fabric of our daily life: ^^day in, day out,” each 
different from one another in some respects, but in larger aspects each 
much more like another than unlike. Of similar recurrences are woven 
the longer periods of existence. The Sunday rest and the six days of 
labor monotonously repeat themselves from week to week (for many 
with even such details as waffies for Sunday breakfast and Sunday 
movies). The monthly “paydays” flow untiringly one after another, 
here and there and in many societies, some quite different from one 
another. Seasonal variations of our mode of living come and go 
every new, spring, summer, fall, and winter. The annual events of 
Christmas, birthday, nameday, maintain their endless rounds of re- 
currence each year, bringing minor differences in an overwhelming 
pattern of sameilbss. Finally, all of human life is composed of the 
same main phases of childhood, adolescence, maturity, and old age, 
which repeat themselves untiringly, if not in the life of the same 
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individual, then in the life of nunaberless individuals through the earth 
and time. Verily 

One generation goeth and another generation cometh ; but the earth abideth 
for ever. . . . The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to 
its place where it ariseth. That which hath been is that which shall be ; and 
that which hath been done is that which shall be done ; and there is no new 
thing under the sun. 

The old sage exaggerated the identity of recurring phenomena but put 
the fact of repetition unforgettably. 

The great symphony of social life is ‘'scored’’ for a countless number of 
separate processes, each proceeding in a wavelike manner and recurring 
in space, in time, in both space and time, periodically or nonperiodically, 
after short or long intervals. Briefly or for an extensive time, in the 
same or in several social systems, a process moves in a certain quantita- 
tive or qualitative or spatial direction, or in all these directions, reaches 
its “point of saturation,” and then often reverses its movements. Eco- 
nomic processes fluctuate endlessly between prosperity and depression, 
enrichment and poverty; vital processes. between births, deaths, mar- 
riages, divorces; all undergo their “ups and downs,” which sometimes 
become monotonously uniform. Crifne and licentiousness, religion and 
irreligion, social stability and revolt, recur endlessly. Social systems — 
associations, organizations, institutions — forever repeat the processes of 
recruiting, change, dismissal of their members, originate, grow, and dis- 
solve. And so it goes with almost all social phenomena and process. 
Pulsations of war and peace, stable and critical periods, revolution and 
reaction, autocracy and democracy, individualism and collectivism, 
classicism and romanticism, idealism and materialism, convention and 
anarchy, growth and decay, integration and disintegration, have been 
going on without end. 

These reminders are sufficient, for the present, to enable the reader to 
detect the one-sidedness of the partisans of the unicist conception of the 
processes of social life and human history. They have taken only one 
side of the coin and forgotten the other. 

A much stronger argument, which virtually demolishes the theory of 
the unicists, is that their position is untenable logicS^lly. "No unique 
historical process can be narrated without the admission, explicit or 
implicit, that many essential traits are repeated.^^ Suppose our his- 
torian .wishes to describe Roman religion, or law, or the class composition 

‘Tt is necessary to discern similarities even in the most different objects,” says Aristotle. 
Rhetoric III, xi, $. 
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of Roman society, or any other aspect of Roman history, as an abso- 
lutely unique event or process which has nothing in common with, or 
recurring in, other societies and other periods. Is such a task possible 
to accomplish? No, and for very obvious reasons. Let us take, for 
example, Roman religion. If any moment of any historical event or 
sociocultural process is unique, a difficulty arises at once : what moment 
of Roman religion is to be described ? Is it to be the Roman religion of 
8 P.M., July I, 321 B.C., or of 7 a.m., May 10, 322 b.c. ? If the historian 
wished to give such a description he could not because nobody knows 
what exactly were the religious beliefs, rites, and so on, at one of these 
moments, and how they changed from one moment to another. If he 
should say that so exact a concern with time is unnecessary, he would be 
denying his own claim that every process of history is unique. If he 
attempted to give a general picture of the religious situation in Rome 
during several decades or centuries, it would be not, as it were, a single 
photograph of a unique process but a composite photograph, a kind of 
average, a generalizing picture for a very long period. This would imply 
an admission that for decades or centuries a process had retained many 
traits unchanged or was recurring frqm generation to generation, was 
repeated in the actions and beliefs of numerous individuals and groups. 
In brief, it would mean a complete abandonment of the unicist conten- 
tion. Such, then, is the difficulty wdth respect to time which this theory 
would meet with at once, and which would prevent the description of a 
process as really unique at every moment of its existence. 

The next obstacle, which is no less difficult to surmount, is that con- 
nected with uniqueness or recurrence in space. The thesis of uniqueness 
demands that any phenomenon which shows some differences from every 
other in space or time is to be described as unique. There is no doubt 
that the religious beliefs and convictions of thousands of Roman individ- 
uals, families, and groups were not absolutely identical. To some degree 
they were different with every individual as they are among people of 
today. Since this is so, the problem arises whether our unicist means 
to describe the religious beliefs and rites of Roman X, or Roman Y, or 
Roman Z, or any other Roman individual, or whether he intends to de- 
scribe Rom^n religion generally as it existed within such and such a group 
in Roman society. His concept of uniqueness would have been carried 
through only when he had described the religious beliefs of specific 
individuals, each taken separately. It is evident that such a task could 
not be performed for all the individuals in Roman society. If the unicist 
confined himself to one, pr five, or ten Romans, his work could not be 
I — 13 
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styled a description of Roman religion generally, because it would be 
the religion of only a few different Roman individuals out of hundreds of 
thousands, each of whom, according to the thesis, would be unique. 
Moreover, even with respect to these ten Romans — or, for that matter, 
to one — adequate description would be impossible, because the religion 
of any individual is changing throughout life, from childhood to senility. 
Therefore, even in an individual every moment of religious belief is 
unique. Under such circumstances our unicist, to be consistent, may 
not talk or write about the religion of such and such an individual gen- 
erally, but must deal with the religion, for example, of X at the age of 
7 years, 4 months, 23 days, 7 hours, 53 minutes, and 24 seconds. But 
this is only the beginning. He must now proceed to record the religion 
of this individual at intervals of a year, a month, a day, perhaps even an 
hour — in any case at intervals of no more than several years. With- 
out the performance of this insuperable task — impossible with regard 
to one Roman, and inconceivable for any large number of Romans — 
the unicist can make no generalizations about Roman religion. In effect, 
history becomes merely the meaningless setting down of microscopically 
minute facts. Any deviation from this 'becomes an admission of the 
fact of recurrence. 

All these considerations show how the thesis of uniqueness, being con- 
sistently carried through, destroys itself. As a matter of fact all the 
historians who have written of Roman religion (if their writing is worth 
anything scientifically, as I think much of it is) have generalized to a 
greater or less degree. They have always drawn a composite picture, 
based on the explicit or implicit admission of recurrences — similarities 
in the beliefs of Romans of different generations, of different times, of 
different ages or sexes or groups — both in Rome proper and in the 
provinces, and wherever else Romans lived. 

But this is not all. The greatest difficulty, seemingly unconquerable, 
which the unicist meets with is that which springs from human language 
and human logic, from the elementary but important rule that he may 
style by the same term only phenomena which are identical, or at least 
essentially similar, and that he must style by different terms phenomena 
which are fundamentally different. From this stan<^point when our 
unicist describes the religion of the Romans, the^ art^ the law, the class 
composition^ the wars, the imperialism, the decay, the vices and virtues^ 
or the sculpture of the Romans — or when he talks of the Roman rich and 
the Roman poor classes, the Roman bourgeoisie, or of Roman expansion, 
and so on — he admits through his back door recurrences and repetitions 
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of social processes which he tried to bar from his front door. In styling 
a certain complex of social phenomena in Roman society as religion or a 
rich class or decay or law or art, the historian indicates that it is in some 
essential respects the same as religion, art, law, decay, and so on, among 
other peoples and at different periods. Otherwise, none of these terms, 
which imply classification and therefore recurrence, could be used. The 
point is that, for example, the Roman, Greek, Persian, Egyptiaji, medi- 
eval Christian, Protestant, Hindu, and other religions^ whatever their 
differences and however each may be unique, must all have certain essen- 
tial elements in common in order to belong to the same class of social 
phenomena styled religion. And since they belong to the same class 
and have common elements, then this means that in certain character- 
istics religion is a recurring phenomenon, repeated in different societies — 
at different periods, that is, in space and time. This is true of all cate- 
gories of sociocultural and historical processes. 

The crushing power of this argument is clear now. It has shown that 
the unicist cannot make any of his scientific descriptions without using 
the terms of human language which imply inevitably and unescapably 
the existence of recurrent elements and traits in any of the phenomena 
which are viewed as unique. If our unicist should wish to escape this 
inescapable logic, he might perhaps try to invent a type of terminology 
of his own which would be capable of giving expression to endless 
uniqueness; unfortunately, in that case his work would probably be 
put among the writings of the insane and he himself, very likely, in 
an asylum. 

The weakness of the absolutely unicist position should now be plain. 
To it we grant what belongs to it rightfully : there is in any phenomenon 
a unique aspect. But we cannot concede what is based on an obvious, 
and even gross, violation of logic, which clearly leads to grave error. If 
any phenomena have their unique aspects, they also have their recurrent 
traits, characteristics which are common to other phenomena. In one 
sense sociocultural life and history never repeat themselves ; and yet, in 
another, they always recur to some extent. Such seems to be the truth 
of the entire matter. 

One may, therefore, as readily justify scientifically the study of the 
.recurrent aspect of sdciocultural processes as of their unique aspect. 
Hence, a discipline which specializes in the investigation of the first — 
he it called sociology, social philosophy, philosophy of history, or ^^abraca- 
dabra” — has as much right to exist as any unicist discipline that 
concentrates on the study of the second. 
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IV. Punctuation and Pulsation of Sociocultural Processes 

If the unit and all the directions of a given process remain the same 
throughout its existence, it cannot have any ^^punctuation/’ ^Hurn/’ 
^'measure,” phase/’ “link/’ “beat,” “rhythm.” The unvarying nature 
of its directions in all their senses excludes, by definition, any pauses that 
separate one part of it from the others. Any accentuation that punc- 
tuates its “phases” and “turns,” or marks the boundary line between its 
sections, or denoteslts “measures” and “beats” and “rhythms” becomes 
impossible. Such a process may be compared to a musical note that, 
throughout its existence, goes on continuously and without any change 
whatsoever : or to a straight line, absolutely uniform and without divi- 
sions throughout its entire length. We might divide such a note or line 
artificially into sections, but our division would have no counterpart in 
the reality of the note or the line. This means that a change in one or 
more directions, in any of their senses ^ of a process is necessary for its real 
punctuation. More than this: Any punctuation of a process is always 
the result of a change of one or more of its directions and their senses. So 
far as a process is marked by caesuj:as, rhythm, “turns,” change in tempo, 
or division into “phases,” “links,” “parts,” and so on, all these marks 
are but a function of a change in any of the directions (in any of their 
senses) of a given process. 

Thus, if the time direction in its various meanings remains the same, no 
time punctuation, no change of rhythm or tempo, no largo, prestissimo, 
accelerando, ritardando, is possible. On the other hand, as soon as the 
time direction changes (the tempo, let us say, passes from largo to presto), 
the process is divided at once into empirically existing links or phases, or, 
to speak in musical terms, measures and rhythms. Similarly, as soon as 
the quantitative direction shows any change (say the birth rate falls from 
9.2 to 8.5 per 1000), this denotes a “turn” in the process, and breaks it 
into punctuated parts. When a process changes its qualitative direction 
(when something passes, for example, from health to sickness, red to blue, 
silence to noise, peace to war, prosperity to depression, childhood to 
puberty), the change of the qualitative direction divides the process into 
two or more different stages, phases, parts. In all such case§ the punc- 
tuation is not imposed artificially, but exists withimthe process, and, when 
comprehended, provides an adequate indication of the real pulsation of 
the process. 

Froth the principle thus explained there follows a series of conclusions 
which bear upon many important problems in the social sciences. 
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A. The sharper the change in a gm^n direction^ the greater the modifica- 
tion of the process, so far as this direction is concerned. In other words^ the 
greater the change in direction, the sharper is the turn in the movement 
of the process, the clearer and more pronounced is the line that separates 
one phase from another, the more deeply punctuated the process becomes, 
and, last but not least, the easier it is to perceive and comprehend the 
pulsations. 

B. Other conditions being equal, simultaneous change in two directions 
punctuates a process more markedly than an equal change in either of these 
directions alone. In such cases the caesura that separates one phase 
from the other becomes double or cumulative. When in a musical 
composition the tempo and the rhythm change together^® the modifica- 
tion becomes much more noticeable than when only one of these elements 
changes. If in such a field of sociocultural processes as, say, that of 
scientific discovery, there occurs at a certain moment not only a sharp 
change in the movement of the number of discoveries, from a preceding 
level to a sudden great increase {i.e., a change in the quantitative direction) 
but also a shift in the field in which the discoveries are made, for example, 
from political economy to chemistry (4^., change in the qualitative direc- 
tion), the turn becomes much more pronounced than if it were limited to 
only one of these directions. 

C. From propositions A and B it follows that the greater the number 
of directions and their senses in which simultaneous change takes place, 
and the deeper or sharper the change in each of them, the greater will be 
the turn experienced by the process and the more easily this will be 
observed and understood. 

Even in writing about music, tempo and rhythm are confused often, in writing on social 
science almost always. They are very different things : the same musical score with the same 
measures and rhythm can be played at a slow tempo (largo) or at a ver}" fast tempo (prestis- 
simo). The same record can be played on a Victrola at 78 revolutions a minute, or at 156 or 
39 revolutions. The tempo in all three cases will be quite different, the rhythm and measures 
the same. Generally, as we shall see in Volume Four, the terms, concepts, symbols, and 
other essentials of musical knowledge and theory are of invaluable help to any theorizer in 
the field of social processes. Hitherto social science has been using various cun^es and dia- 
grams for the purpose of describing social processes. These, as compared with the tech- 
nique and symbols of musical composition, are rude and inadequate. After all, the social 
scientist dealk with the greatest and most complex symphony — the symphony of socio- 
, cultural life. In order to be able to read and to describe it, he needs at least as well de- 
veloped a system of symbols and denotations as the composer of a symphony in music. If 
it were possible at the present moment to write treatises in social dynamics along the lines 
''of a musical score, these treatises would probably gain a great deal in scientific value. I 
should not be surprised if in the social science of the future much of the musical system of 
concepts, terms, and S3nnbois would be frequently used. 
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The essential meaning of all three preceding propositions may be 
formulated thus : the depths magnitude, and sharpness of each punctuation 
of a given process is directly proportional to the number of the directions in 
which the process synchronously changes, and to the sharpness of change in 
each of these directions, 

A change in one direction usually marks some phase’’ in the life 
history of a process ; a change in two or more directions marks a much 
larger “period” or “epoch” or “era.” The change in one of the direc- 
tions represents a ^’comparatively slight turn; the change in two or 
more directions — of the same intensity in each, as In the first case — 
is a much more important turning point, signifying a much deeper and 
more pregnant transformation. 

D. Finally, when the unit in which the process takes place ceases to he 
identifiable, the process itself is to he regarded as ended. Thus in accordance 
with the transformation of the unit itself in which movement takes place, 
the number of directions in which it changes, and the sharpness of change 
in each of these directions, a process contains a long series of punctuations 
from the most superficial “vibrations,” “links,” “phases,” to “epochal” 
periods, “eras” ; until a radical change inUll its directions, accompanied 
by such a transformation of the unit as makes it unidentifiable, marks 
the end of the process altogether. 

A few additional words in regard to the beginning and end of a process 
are not out of place here, since these extremes are the greatest, the ulti- 
mate, punctuations. As long as the unit which is in process is identifiable, 
the process continues to exist in spite of all the changes in its directions. 
When the unit is changed to such an extent that it becomes unidentifiable, the 
process ends. The moment when the identification of the unit becomes 
impossible is the point at which the process ends. The moment when we 
observe the emergence of a new unit which, so far as our knowledge goes, did 
not exist before, a new process is started,^^ 

Identifying the unit of a process is a very complex and important 
problem. It will be considered in Volume Four. The above statement 
must now suffice together with that in the preceding section concerning 
the repetition of essential traits in recurrent processes. 

Some scliolars prefer to say that a unit exists as long as it maintafns its e-quilibrium. I 
prefer to use the criterion of ‘identification” because it is a cleai'er and more direct indication 
of whether or not the unit exists. If the unit is identifiable, it exists ; if not, it does not. 
Moreover, without first having at our disposal any means of identifying the unit, we cannot 
say whether or not it possesses equilibrium. If we can identify it, then to add that it keep^ 
its equilibrium is useless^ See P. Sorokin, “ Le concept d^equilihre est 4 l necessaire au% sciences 
sociaksP in Revue international de sociologie, September-Oetpber, 1936. 
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Only one additional point need bp mentioned here, on the various 
classes of units and the various durations of processes. The point is 
understandingly observed by Aristot?le. In the course of his discussion, 
he indicates that in some cyclical recurrences the same unit itself (6.^., a 
heavenly body) is repeated, while in others only the species as repre- 
sented by various and perishing individuals of the same kind. 

It is evident that those things, whose “ substance ’’ — that which is under- 
going the process — is imperishable, will be numerically as well as specifically, 
the same in their recurrence. . . . Those things, whose ‘‘substance’’ is perish- 
able must return upon themselves in the sense that what recurs, though specifi- 
cally the same of the same species], is not the same numerically [i.e.j not 
the same individually]. 

In applying this principle to our case we must distinguish the finite 
recurring process in which the unit is genus, species, subspecies, from an 
individual of this genus, species, or subspecies. We can talk of the 
beginning and end of the process where the unit is individual, for instance, 
John Smith, a citizen of the United States. The end of this process (the 
life of John Smith) does not mean the end of the life process, the units of 
which are citizens of the United States generally. This second process 
existed before Smith and will continue to exist after his life process is 
ended. It will exist as long as the United States and, consequently, 
its citizens (comprising many individuals in successive generations) exist. 
The end of the process where the unit is the United States would not 
necessarily mean the end of the history of mankind. Mankind existed 
before the beginning of the United States and will probably continue to 
exist after its end. Many units of a process may be distributed thus 
among individuals, sub-subspecies, subspecies, species, and even genus. 
When we talk of the beginning or end of a process, we must remember that 
these extremes represent the points at which the process is merged with a 
narrower or broader process. The distribution may be represented by 
such classifications as these : 

Class I. The beginning and end of a recurrence series where the unit 
is the same individual. 

Class 2. The beginning and end of a recurrence series where the unit 
is a subclass coi^iposed of various related individuals. 

Class 3.'*The beginning and end of a recurrence series where the unit is 
* a species composed of various subclasses. 

Class 4. The beginning and end of a recurrence series where the unit 
^is a genus composed of various species. 

Aristotle, De generatione ei corrupHone, The Works of Aristotle^ trans. under the editor- 
ship of W, D. Ross (Oxford, iq^o), VoL II, pp. 337"-338. 
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In accordance with ttiie character of the classification, the number of 
classes may be fewer or greater than these four. Usually as we move 
from processes of Class i to those «of Class 4, duration systematically 
increases. It is thus important that the investigator make clear each 
time what kind of duration he is talking of and, consequently, what kind 
of recurrences he is dealing with, whether those of a process in which the 
unit is an individual, or those in which a subclass is the unit, or those 
of a species or those of a genus. Usually recurrences involving an individ- 
ual are contained in** the recurrences of the subclass, species, and genus to 
which the individual belongs, but the recurrences of each class are not 
necessarily present in the processes of the succeeding subordinate classes 
nor of the individual of which the smallest unit is composed. 

Thus, by developing logically the elements of process, the unit in 
which it works and the directions it takes — we have unfolded its funda- 
mental nature, and have, on this basis, been able to discover, among other 
points, the system of the real punctuation of sociocultural processes, from 
the slightest and most superficial pauses to turns of epoch-making nature, 
as well as those ultimate points of punctuation which mark the beginning 
and end of processes. From the gragmatit point of view, the relatively 
superficial punctuations marked by a slight deviation in one of the 
directions of a process are the least important, not only because they are 
the least deep, but also because they often escape observation. The 
point is that in empirical reality none of the sociocultural processes 
exists in a state of isolation from the others but is inextricably interwoven 
with them, at least with respect to time and space. In addition, many 
have different rhythms and pulsations. Hence their combination 
results, not in a symphony with clearly defined tempos, measures, and 
rhythms but in a cacophony composed of different rhythms and tempos 
beaten simultaneously, so that they tend to obliterate and neutralize 
one another. The result is that we often fail to perceive the punctuation 
in a given process, if this is made only by a change in one of its directions. 
Under such circumstances, the cumulative punctuations or beats made by 
a synchronous change in two, three, or four of the directions of the process 
are noticeable more easily than the pulsations of the above cacophony.” 
They are like one marked rhythm and one clear tempo Jn which all the 
instruments of an orchestra play. Even an ear which is deaf musically 
can hear and understand these. 

In the infinitely perplexing processes of sociocultural dife, these cumu- 
lative pulsations are often comprehensible where the simpler beats 
fail us. They usually mark the especially iijiportant and long-time 
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movement of an epoch or era. Therefore we must open our ears to them 
in order that they do not get lost in the deadeningly noisy and amazingly 
complex cacophony of history. Thi§ does not mean that the simpler 
signs are useless for orientation in the maze of social processes or that it is 
not worth while to try to study separately the beats representing time, 
space, quantity, and quality. On the contrary all this is very important 
and often helpful. But in addition the study of the cumulative punctu- 
ations is also exceedingly important and often more helpful. 

What is quite useless for the investigation of the phases of processes and 
their recurrences in* actuality is a purely artificial division into periods, 
based on a theory and not on empirical facts. Such punctuation has 
been used often in the social sciences, whether in application to historical 
or economic or political or other processes. It is used also to a consider- 
able degree in several purely statistical studies w^here an artificial “mean,’’ 
“median,” or “average” is assumed in a mechanical way. Such arti- 
ficial beats, cycles, rhythms, punctuations, and what not, do not describe 
the real pulsations but something which either does not have any relation- 
ship at all to them or at most one which is very remote. Their cognitive 
value is thus very limited, often nil. 

For many scholars of a narrowly “empirical” outlook the problem of 
the punctuation and pulsation of sociocultural processes may appear too 
abstract and without urgent need for solution, in the sense that it does 
not confront a social scientist unless he himself seeks it. It is needless to 
argue the fallacy of such an opinion. The problem, in fact, faces the 
social scientist daily. As soon as an economist engages in the study of 
business fluctuations, a demographer of vital processes, a criminologist of 
the movement of crime, or a social statistician of various social processes, 
he is confronted with it. When he elucidates the “ trends,” the short- and 
long-time fluctuations of processes, he aims to describe their real punc- 
tuations, pulsations, and rhythms. If he follows the path of least resist- 
ance in the form of giving artificial “means,” “modes,” and “medians,” 
and restricts himself mostly to a study of the changes in the quantitative 
direction only, ignoring especially changes in the qualitative direction, 
such a drastic simplification of the problem does not mean that the 
question of real punctuation is not present and therefore not urgent. The 
historians perhaps have to deal with it more closely than some others, 
first of all, in the work of dividing history into periods; second, in the 
attempt to mark* properly the periods of the rise and decline of certain 
^forms in the history of art, philosophy, religion, science, political organ- 
ization. This explains why they have dealt so much with the problem 
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itself of establishing periods. Soipe of them, like Kurt Breisig, say that 
the end of one period and the beginning of another are marked by ^‘a 
change of the direction of the process’^ {Richtungswechseji der Entwick- 
hmgsreihe), and that such a change is always accentuated by some 
important events.^^ Unfortunately, Breisig leaves his theory at that 
point without developing it further. Other historians, especially in 
connection with the problem of the division of history into the ancient, 
medieval, and modern periods, have discussed the question more fully, 
being concerned with the same problem which now confronts us. Thus 
Spangenberg observes : 

Historical process is a flowing continuity. It is like a stream which does 
not have either standstill or separated parts. Though every periodization is 
artificial, it is helpful and unavoidable. . . . Without a chronological sub- 
division an historian cannot elucidate and master the richness of the historical 
material and separate clearly the beginning, climax, and decline of the develop- 
ment studied.22 

Thus the problem of the division of history into periods aiises. Most 
historians, like C. J. Neumann, define a period as ^^a well-individualized 
time span of historical life which by its content and configuration {Inhalt 
and Gehalt) is bound into unity and through this separates itself from 
what preceded and what followed it.’’ ^^It is a part of the process 
{Entwicklung) and at the same time it is a closed unity.” 

This and similar theories are somewhat indefinite because they just 
substitute for one unknown (period) another (unity different from what 
preceded it and what followed). To be clear they must point to more 
concrete signs of a unity as a separate ^^beat” in the process of history. 
For such signs historians have been turning to some important event or 
events, whether it be a catastrophe, like an invasion of the barbarians 
or the Black Death ; or some political or social upheaval, like a change 
in a political regime or a great revolution ; or a great new religious move- 
ment, like the Reformation ; or an important new invention, like printing ; 

K. Breisig, Der Weg der MenschhcU von geschichtlichen Werden (Stuttgart, 1928), VoL III, 
pp, x-20. 

H. Spangenberg, Ferioden der WeUgeschichtef"^ in Hisiorische Zeitschrift^ Vol. CXVII 
(1922), p. 3. Note the contradictory character of this statement: if a given process has 
beginning, climax, and decline (and consequently an end) then “beats” or “phases” are really 
present in it, and since they are present, to note them in a study is an artificiality no greater 
than that of the statement that a tree usually has roots, trunk, branches, and leaves. Further 
on, Spangenberg himself explicitly contradicts his statement as to the* artificiality of period 
divisions. 

C. J. Neumann, Ferioden Rdmischer Kaiser geschichk/^ in Hisiorische Zeitschrifij Vol 
CXVII (1917), p. 37S. 
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or an important scientific discovery, lijke those of Copernicus or Galileo ; 
or a combination of such important events occurring synchronously.^*^ 

I have mentioned these problems and theories of the historians among 
other things in order to show that the problem confronting us is actual : 
it confronts all the social sciences, and even all the natural sciences. 
If among natural sciences the question is not discussed so much as among 
others the reason is that the punctuation — phases, beats, and recur- 
rences — with which these sciences deal is relatively so simple, so clearly 
pronounced, so unquestionable, that there is very liltle reason to phi- 
losophize or to ar^ue about it, but on the contrary every impetus to 
measure and to study it. 

The preceding paragraphs have attempted to give a delineation of the 
concept of process, its elements, its main varieties, the nature of its 
uniqueness or its recurrence, and, finally, the bases and forms of its punc- 
tuation. The characterization has been intentionally concise and, in 
this sense, preliminary. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the description 
is sufficiently clear and logical to serve for what is to follow : a study of 
the great waves and recurrent fluctuations in the history of integrated 
cultures. In the last part of this wctk the concept of process will be 
unfolded in all its full details. 

V. Linear and Nonlinear: Cyclical and Varyingly Recurrent 
Patterns oe Process from the Standpoint of Their Direction 
As we have mentioned, processes have directions with their senses. 
If the sense of a given direction and the direction itself remain the same 
throughout the existence of a process, its pattern may be said to be linear 
so far as the given direction and sense are concerned. 

With reference to spatial direction linearity means a steady movement 
of the unit of process along the same line from one spatial center to another. 
Examples of such linearity are given in the following statements. ^^In 
the course of time the centers of civilization move northwardly from the 
tropical to the arctic regions.’’ ^‘The area of peace and solidarity 
progressively and concentrically expands in the course of time, while the 
area of antagonism and war progressively shrinks.” “The stream of 
civilization, shifts in the course of time from mountain to plain.” In 

See the discussion and tlie references in Spangenberg’s article; also F. Stieve, Die Peri- 
oden der Wcltgeschichte (Berlin, 1893), and J. Burckhardt, Weltgeschichtlicke Betrachtungen 
(Stuttgart, 1905), W.., Vogel, “ Uher den Rhythmus im geschicht. Leheni’^ in, Hisiorische Zeit- 
%chrift, VoL CXXIX (1923) ; and E. Troeitsch, “ Uher die Maszstahe,'’ ibid., Vol CXVI. 
See in these papers a survey of various theories in the field. 

See my Contemporary Sociological Theories, pp. 106-109 et passim. 
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these and similar statements the social processes are represented as mov- 
ing or radiating in the course of time from one spatial center to another, 
steadily, without any fundamental deviation from the spatial course 
assumed. 

As applied to quantitative direction linearity means that the process 
either increases, or decreases, or remains constant during the time of its 
existenc^e. Statements and theories that claim a progressive increase of 
human intelligence in the course of time, a progressive decrease of super- 
stitions, an ever-increasing accumulation of knowledge, and so on, all 
assume quantitative linearity. 

In application to the time direction linearity can mean only that the 
process maintains a steady and undeviating course from one time point to 
another, either from the past to the present and from the present to the 
future or vice versa. But linearity of time direction alone is not a 
particularly meaningful concept, since it is applicable to all patterns of 
process — both linear and nonlinear — from the standpoint of direction. 
As we shall see, however, in combination with spatial and other directions^ 
it can have a very distinct significance^ For instance, in such concepts as 
the acceleration or slowing of a process,** time is a necessary element: 
acceleration means an ever-increasing tempo or, what is the same, an 
ever-decreasing consumption of time in the realization of a change which 
remains constant in magnitude and kind. In such a process we have 
time linearity in combination with linearity of the quantitative or quali- 
tative direction. There is also some special meaning in time linearity 
when referred to those processes which occur only at a particular point 
in time and cannot be repeated or recovered, in contradistinction to 
processes which can be produced and reproduced at any time. 

Finally, with regard to the qualitative direction also, linearity is not 
quite applicable. If a process passes from one quality A to another, B, 
quite different from A, or if it passes through a series of different qualities, 
A, B, C, D, such a passage is neither linear nor nonlinear. It is just 
beyond domain of these concepts. In moving through a series of quali- 
tative states in which a certain quality becomes gradually more pro- 
nounced, clearer, purer (or fades and is contaminated), a process exhibits 
not so much a qualitative as a quantitative linearity. In the passage of a 
human being from childhood to maturity and old age, of a style from the 
Romanesque to the Gothic and to that of the Renaissance, or of a mental- 
ity from the theological to the metaphysical and the positive states, the^ 
series is neither linear nor nonlinear ; it is a succession of qualitative 
states essentially different from one another and not associated in any 
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way with the notions of linearity or ^nonlinearity. Linearity^® means 
in all such cases a certain imijorm order of sequence of the qualitative states. 
This is, in fact, the only meaning which qualitative linearity may have. 
For when, in the succession of these qualitative states a certain quality 
progressively increases or decreases, such a linearity becomes either 
quantitative or combined. Only in a combination with the quantitative 
or other directions, then, and for a few special shades of meaning, can 
linearity have significance when applied to the qualitative direction. 

Such are the general meanings which the notion of linearity has as 
applied to the four'^forms of direction of a process. When these diverse 
linearities are combined, the result is synthetic or cumulative linearity, as, 
for example, in acceleration and retardation, expansion and contraction, 
increasing and decreasing purity, and many others. 

Now linearity itself, when referred to the direction of a process, is of 
four main varieties : unilinear^ oscillating^ spiral, and branching. If the 
sense of a given direction remains the same throughout the existence of a 
process, and does not deviate for a moment from the linear trend, the 
process is unilinear. If the main linear trend remains, but the sense of a 
given direction deviates from it occasionally, we have either oscillating, 
or spiral, or branching varieties of linearity. 

By the very logic of their being recurrent, processes cannot have a 
unilinear pattern of direction. If a process proceeds unilinearly through- 
out its existence — that is, continues without any change whatsoever — 
then it is like a straight line, without variation, punctuation, phases. It 
contains no sections (all divisions in it must be artificially made), no 
links, no stops. Hence there is no possibility of recurrence within it. 
Thus, a unit moving uniformly and rectilinearly in a spatial direction from 
k toward B, with an unvarying velocity and without any quantitative or 
qualitative change, contains no real punctuation, hence no recurrence. 
It is, as it were, a kind of spatially moving Being, instead of a Becoming. 
This means that as far as recurrent processes are concerned, there must be 
some deviation from the main linear trend, some modification of one of 
the senses of direction : temporal, spatial, quantitative, or qualitative. 

Most of the thinkers who regard such a series as linear really have in mind not the concept 
of linearity ol nonlinearity, but the uniformity of the sequence of the qualitative states 
.through which all the similar subjects of the process pass. According to them all people 
pass through the same sequence of the qualitative stages of evolution ; the arts develop along 
the line of a uniform sequence of qualitative stages and the same is true of any other phe- 
nomena. The linearity of a process and uniformity of the order of the qualities through which 
the subject or subjects of the process pass are evidently quite different things. This point 
will be more fully discussed in Chapter Ten of Volume Two. 
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In recurrent processes, and in tbose aspects of each process which are 
repeated, linearity may be of the oscillating, spiral, or branching type, but 
not of the unilinear. (See Figure £ for pictorial forms of .these varieties 
of linear process.) In oscillating linearity, though the movement of the 
senses of direction (whether spatial, quantitative, qualitative, time, or 
composite) changes, these variations are purely secondary and temporary. 
After deviating for a short period from its main direction, an oscillating 
linear process resumes its course, and so continues to deviate and return 
throughout the whole of its existence. The line may signify the 
quantitative, qualitative, or spatial direction, or a combination of two or 
all of them. 



FIG. 2 . VARIETIES OF LINEAR PROCESS 

Spiral is very much like oscillating linearity. The main difference 
between them (besides that in the spatial direction where the distinctive 
nature of the spiral line is self-evident) lies in the fact that spiral linearity 
involves a greater regularity in the occurrence and nature of the secondary 
deviations from the main direction ; or to be more exact, a greater uni- 
formity among all the deviations from the main route (including some- 
times even uniformity of the sequence of phases through which each 
deviation passes). 

Finally, branching linearity refers to a process which is separated into 
several branches, most of which, in spite of considerable deviations, still 
preserve the main direction and sense, like trees whose main vertical and 
upward growth is maintained despite many deviating and capriciously 
directed boughs. Such are the principal linear patterns of jecurrence. 

Let us now turn to a second type of recurrence ; the cyclical. This 
type may be subdivided into the completely cyclical and the relatively 
cyclical. In the completely cyclical process the last f)hase of a given 
recurrence returns to its first phase, and the cycle begins again, traversing 
the same route through which it has passed before. In the relatively 
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cyclical process, on the other hand, the direction of the recurring process 
does not coincide completely with that of the series of previous recur- 
rences. There is some deviation frcun cycle to cycle. But in contra- 
distinction to the linear pattern and especially to its oscillating and 
branching varieties, the relatively cyclical process does not have any main 
route ex definitione and returns partly to its previous direction, while the 
oscillating and branching linear processes do have such a route and in their 
recurrence never run twice over the same tracks. 

As is true of linearity, the cyclic nature of a proces^s may concern the 
spatial direction. If the space involved is geometric, then that a process 
is cyclic means that it moves circularly (including in circular motion the 
ellipsoid, etc.) and that the last spatial point of a given cycle coincides 
with its starting point. In the completely cyclical process the spatial 
trajectory of all recurrences is exactly the same. In the relatively cyclical 
it is not exactly the same in all parts, but the final point of the given cycle 
returns to its initial point. 

A process may be cyclic with respect to its quantitative direction. In 
the completely cyclical process the curve” of the quantitative senses of 
each cycle (increase, decrease, constancy — in whatever combination) 
is the same not only in the sequence of these senses but also in the ampli- 
tude of each. In brief, if laid one above the other, the quantitative curves 
of all the cycles of the process would coincide exactly. In the relatively 
cyclical process the curves of each recurrence are not quite alike, whether in 
respect to the amplitude or in some other respect ; but the main sequence 
of the senses of the quantitative direction remains the same, and the last 
point of each recurrence coincides quantitatively with its starting point. 

A process may be cyclic in its qualitative direction. The completely 
cyclical process would effect the passage of the imit of the process, in a 
uniform sequence through the same qualitative phases in each recurrence. 
The last qualitative status of a given recurrence would be identical with 
the first, and the cycle would begin again its undeviating course. Thus 
we may suppose a process going through the qualitative states a, b, c, d, 
e; a,b, c, d, e; a, b, c, d, e; and so on. One qualitative cycle is identical 
with the others. In the relatively cyclical qualitative process, however, 
the sequence of |he qualities traversed in each cycle remains the same, 
and the las\ qualitative stage returns the cycle to the first ; but in their 
intensity, purity, shading, and in other respects, the qualities do not cor- 
respond exactly from cycle to cycle throughout the process. This may 
he represented schematically in the following fashion : a, b, c, d, e'j a, b, 
- c^, d^ ; A, B, c, d, e ; and so on. 
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Finally, cyclical recurrence may relate to time direction, but only, how- 
ever, when the temporal is combined with other directions of the process. 
Such recurrence means a periodical time rhythm, of whatever kind of 
periodicity, in regard to the phases of the cycles or the entire cycles them- 
selves (rhythms : 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-4; etc.). Periodicity here signi- 
fies that the time in which the cycle, or a phase of it, is realized remains 
the same from cycle to cycle, or from a phase in one cycle to the same 
phase in the other recurrent cycles.^' In this sense the time punctuation 
then repeats itself from recurrence to recurrence in a given cyclical series. 
Hence, with regard to such regular periodicity, one may speak of processes 
which are cyclical in their time direction. 

When a process is completely cyclical in all directions it becomes abso- 
lutely cyclical. Otherwise, a process may be completely cyclical in some 
of these directions and relatively cyclical or not cyclical at all in others. 

The third fundamental pattern of recurrent processes may be styled 
variably or creatively recurrent. This applies to recurrences which are not 
absolutely identical, and the successive stages of which are not always 
linear or cyclical, or unchangeable or regular, but vary. In one h'nir 
the movement may be unilinear, ip another oscillating, in a third cyclical, 
in others curvilinear, and so on. 

This variegated pattern runs counter to the theory of the linearists, since 
it indicates that not all process patterns need have a single, unchanging 
main trend. In similar fashion it denies the cyclicist contention. And its 
recognition of recurrences, despite variation and change of direction, is 
in disagreement with the conception of the unicists. It contains within 
itself all the varieties of the unicist, cyclical, and linear theories ; but it 
admits each only as one element, only as applying to some processes, to 
some aspects of historical or sociocultural movements, never to all of them. 

Thus the variably recurrent pattern is the broadest and richest of these 
conceptions. It does not ascribe to an entire historical process or to all 
sociocultural processes any perpetual tendency or direction which must 
be followed without change. It does not assume that social and historical 
processes must always proceed either along a straight line, or spirally, 
or in cycles, or in any other single manner or direction. Some social 
processes entire, and others in part, do indeed run along a straight line, 
but within definite limits, after which they contimie, here in loops, there 
in irregular oscillations, elsewhere in waves and in other different forms. 
Since sociocultural processes are as manifold in pattefn as life itself, as 
rich and creative as the activity of the highest human genius, it would be 
^ See the formula of periodicity in E. B. Wilson’s articles cited in note 6. 
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strange if they should in fact be so poor in creative variations as to follow 
eternally one route, one direction, one pattern of trajectory which the 
limited sense ^or the nonsense of a theorizer would like them to follow. 

Differing thus from the other two, the variably or creatively recurrent 
pattern stresses particularly the following three points. First, since 
there is no one permanent linear trend, and since the directions change, 
historical and social processes incessantly undergo ever new variations 
of the old themes. In this sense they are filled with surprise and are 
seldom predictable in their totality.^® In this sense^history as a whole 
never repeats itself* and the entire historical process has a unique aspect 
at any point of its existence, an aspect which is perhaps predictable only 
in its unpredictability. 

So far this conception agrees with the unicist conception. However, 
as has been mentioned, processes with a unique aspect are not woven of 
entirely unique materials. They have recurrent and repeated elements. 
To the extent that they repeat themselves, either in units, or in space, 
or in time, or in two or more of these factors, this conception is congenial 
with the cyclical theory, which views all the processes as recurrent, 
absolutely or relatively. It l&ts with the linearists’ point of view in 
admitting a linear trend for a portion of a process, and during a limited 
period, but sharply disagrees with them in their main contentions. This 
leads to the second point. 

The variably recurrent conception stresses the existeme of limits in the 
linear direction of most social processes.^^ This is the point at which the 
conception differs radically from those of the linearists and cyclicists. 
The latter either do not recognize the existence of limit in a given direc- 
tion, or are obliged to claim that the direction changes all the time (since 
the process goes in a circle) but that the whole process runs in the same, 
or a similar, circle again and again. The variably recurrent conception, 
on the contrary, claims that many processes go on for some time without 
any appreciable change in their direction, but that sooner or later the 
trend reaches its limit, and then the process turns aside into a new path. 
This means the denial of the existence of a perpetual main linear trend 
in history and most of the social processes. As to history as a whole, 
since it is not fiiyshed as yet and since the future is unpredictable, we do 
not and cannot know -whether there is any continuous and main trend 

See P. Sorokin, “Is Accurate Social Planning Possible? ’’ in American Sociological Review^ 
^ol. I (1936), pp. 12-25. 

See P. Sorokin, “The Principle of Limits,” in Publications of the Sociological Society of 
America^ VoL XXVI (1932), no^ 3. 
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and any terminal point to which .mankind is being led. Moreover we 
do not detect such a trend in most of the important aspects of socio- 
cultural life ; in economic, political^ social organization, in arts and reli- 
gion, in morals, in the forms of the political or economic bodies, in the 
family and other social organizations, in philosophy and ethics, in science 
and ideology. Instead we see in a way ever new creations, different from 
the preceding qualitatively and irreducible to any linear form ; in a way 
we see that, instead of a linear trend, continued social processes exhibit 
turns and shifts in their directions, repetitions, ups and downs, approaches 
and retreats, recurrences of various kinds. If some processes have had 
linear direction from their beginning to the present time, they are in a 
decided minority. Besides, it is a question whether the trend will not 
change in the future (especially in connection with the cooling 'of the sun 
and the dying of life on the earth, that have been prophesied for us). 

The third point involves the so-called principle of immanent causation^ 
or self-regulation of sociocultural processes. According to this principle, 
when the unit is integrated the change in the direction of the process is 
caused not only and not so much by the interference of external forces 
but by the inner forces of the process itself and by the nature of its unit. 
Just as the living activity of an organism breeds its death, regardless of 
any external accident or external forces, so any sociocultural process 
occurring in an integrated unit and moving in a certain direction gener- 
ates, by virtue of this activity, ‘forces’’ or causes^' which change the 
unit of the process and its direction. In other words any given direction 
of a process produces its own end and replacement by a different direc- 
tion. This ancient conception (it is found in Aristotle) will be further 
developed in Volume Four. 

The subsequent scheme recapitulates the discussed classification of 
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Into which of these patterns of process is the sociocultural life woven ? 
Are all these patterns of process present in it, and, if so, in what proportion 
and in what fields ? Which of these patterns has been particularly domi- 
nant in the mentality of this or that culture and period, and for what 
reasons ? Are there oscillations in the emergence and prevalence of each 
of these patterns in the mentality of a given culture, and, if so, when and 
why has a given conception — whether linear or cyclical or v^ryingly 
recurrent — dominated ? These and many related ^ questions will be 
treated in the subsequent parts of this work and will be summed up 
analytically in Volume Four, the methodological section. There, likewise, 
will be considered many intricate problems connected with each of these 
conceptions, problems which are intentionally passed by here. For the 
present, the above brief definitions will serve as a sufficient "operational 
instrumentality” for the analytical and s)mthesizing constructions which 
are shortly to follow. 

We are now about to turn to a study of sociocultural fluctuations 
mainly in the Graeco-Roman and the Western cultures, concentrating on 
the period from about 600 b.c. to the^present time. These cultures are 
taken because they are better known to us than the others ; they have 
left fuller and more accurate records than possibly any other culture. 
A period of, roughly, 2500 years is taken because long-time fluctuations 
cannot be studied properly in a shorter space of time, especially the 
profounder “waves” of history. Even this period is too short for the 
purposes of this study. But a lack of any even remotely satisfactory 
data for the time previous to 600 b.c. prevents our going beyond it into 
the past. But, though concentrating on these cultures and periods, 
we shall at the same time, in a study of the fluctuations of each class of 
phenomena, make additional, but much shorter, excursions into the 
sociocultural fluctuations of several other cultures, namely, the Hindu, 
the Chinese, and occasionally the Arabian. These special trips are 
undertaken for the purpose of verifying the validity of the results obtained 
through the study of the Graeco-Roman and Western fluctuations in 
“social space.” I may be permitted to say that the brevity of these 
excursions-*shouM not suggest that the materials upon which they are 
•based were studied hastily or incompletely. The specialists in the field 
of these cultures will perhaps admit that the necessary minimum of 
'investigation has been done and that the important relevant sources 
and works have been consulted. So much for the limits of the 
treatment. 
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Now comes a more important- question ; What is studied in these 
cultures? What kind of fluctuations? What kind of problems? How 
are they investigated? For whal; purposes? A full -and adequate 
answer to these questions is offered in the subsequent parts of the work. 
At the present we need only to indicate briefly a few of the main prob- 
lems investigated. The questions dealt with are these : (i) Have the 
Graeco-.|Roman and the Western been logically integrated cultures? 
(2) If they have been, around what major premises have they been 
integrated ? (3) Do the principles of the Ideational, the Sensate, and the 

Mixed t3q5es of culture offer a key for the solution of the problem of their 
integration ? (4) If these principles do furnish a key, do they make it 

possible for the observer to comprehend the main forms of the science 
and philosophy, art and ethics, law and politics, economic and social 
organization, psychology and ideology, of the bearers of these cultures ? 
(5) Has the logico-meaningful integration in these cultures been accom- 
panied by the causal-functional? (6) Have these cultures and their 
main compartments remained unchanged in the course of time with 
respect to their predominant culture type, or have they undergone a 
substantial change in this respect ?• If they have experienced such alter- 
ations, then at what period were they predominantly Ideational, or 
Sensate, or Idealistic, or Mixed? (7) If there were these variations, 
what have been the main waves and alternations in these cultures? 
How long did each type last? Is any regular periodicity observable 
in the alternation of these types ? (8) What have been the relationships 

in this process of various compartments of the cultures? Have they all 
been changing synchronously ? Have some compartments been changing 
earlier than the others ? Has the change in the direction of the cultural 
changes been always parallel or opposite or independent? (9) What 
have been the “causes” and factors of the change? And so many more 
questions might be specified without, however, exhausting the problems 
touched upon and discussed in the present work. 

In a sense the work deals with one topic only : with the alternation 
of the domination of Ideational, Sensate, and Idealistic types of culture 
mentality and culture system. This one topic happens, however, to be 
of such a nature that its study demands and leads to the investigation 
of a legion of other topics involved in it, each of which is important, 
enough to be the object of a special study. 

The work represents a kind of grand fugue, the scoring of which- 
involves the weaving into it of countless smaller fugues played by various 
sections of the orchestra. If the grand fugue is scored poorly, there is 
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consolation for the composer : each little fugue may stand on its own feet 
and may have its own value, regardl^s of the value of the larger work 
which is intended to absorb all the s^naller parts and to be the crowning 
climax of all of them. In a more prosaic way this means that if even the 
main synthesis of this work related to the Ideational and Sensate cultures 
proves unsatisfactory, each chapter or part that deals with a study of 
the fluctuation of the main sociocultural processes may not be valueless. 
These lines give a dim inkling of what the work as a whole ddSils with. 
To find out what is its real content, the reader must take his chance and 
look through its pages for himself. 

If not for logical, then at least for pedagogical reasons, the study opens 
with a treatment of the fluctuation of the arts in the cultures studied. 
The pictorial and “ concrete’’ nature of some of the art forms, partic- 
ularly of painting and sculpture, and partly of music, architecture, and 
literature, seems to provide the best conditions for introducing the reader 
into the heart of the problem. Hence, we turn directly to a study of the 
arts. 
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Fluctuation of Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate Forms of Art 
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IS THERE ANY UNIFORM SEQUENCE IN THE FLOURISH- 
ING OF VARIOUS ARTS IN THE HISTORY OF A GIVEN CUL- 
TURE? PRELIMINARY CRITICAL SURVEY OF THEORIES ®N THE 

SUBJECT 


I. Introductory Remarks 

We have already made a preliminary attempt, by an examination of 
various historical culture mentalities, to indicate that our conception 
of the Ideational, Sensate, and Mixed types entails no mere academic 
exercise in classification. It is now our intention to carry the attempt 
further. To establish conclusively the empirical value of our conceptions 
we must show that the variou's types ^are readily discernible in cultures 
which have had historical existence. They must be applicable to the 
main compartments of a given culture, whether the particular compart- 
ment be science, or philosophy, or art, or ethics, or mores, or forms of 
political, economic, or social organization. They must help us to under- 
stand the essential nature of any given form within the whole of a culture 
or in one or more of its compartments. They must throw light on the 
logico-meaningful and causal relationships (where these exist) between 
countless fragments, traits, details, events, processes; must order their 
chaotic multitude into comprehensible general formulas. Once grasped, 
they must serve as keys to open the doors to many sociocultural mysteries, 
or as arcs on which we can fasten a multitude of the perceptional frag- 
ments and characteristics of a given culture and its compartments. 
They must perform these functions in an “anatomic” or “taxonomic” 
diagnosis of culture as well as in a study of its “physiology ” : its change, 
its processes, its transformation, and its. fluctuations. We shall begin 
this test in the i^eld of art. 

Our first step will consist in finding out whether the categories Idea- 
tional and Sensate are applicable to art phenomena. If they are so 
applicable, what* does each category mean when referring specifically 
*to painting, or sculpture, or music, or architecture, or literature,- or the 
drama ? Our next step in examining the cognitive value of the categories 

lOS 
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will consist in finding out to whatptent and how successfully they serve, 
as detailed above, to generate understanding of the nature of a given 
art form, to order the fragmentary g:haos of the art phenomena of a given 
culture or period into comprehensive systems, to answer a multitude 
of questions as to the causes and the manner of development in this field. 
Finally, the supreme test comes when we engage in investigating the 
dynamics of art phenomena in the course of time : their change, fluctua- 
tions, and transformations in terms, and from the standpoint, of these 
categories. Do th^y serve us satisfactorily in this particular problem? 
Do they help us greatly in this particular field wheYe the perceptional 
data are so numerous, diverse, contrasting, fragmentary, and confused 
that we often do not see the wood for the trees? We have admirable 
and competent descriptive histories of art that detail for us all the changes 
the given art underwent. They often leave us hungry, however, if we 
wish to understand something of why these changes and forms have been 
what they have been ; what relationship, if any, exists between thousands 
of changing characteristics of a given art ; why now one form, now an- 
other, rises, becomes dominant, and then declines ; and especially, what 
relationship, if any, exists between the changes in a given branch of art, 
say painting, and those in other forms, say music or literature. Are the 
changes in each of the main fields of the arts connected in some way with 
those in other compartments of the same culture : its science, philosophy, 
ethics, law, religion, politics, economics, and other processes? Are there 
in these variations uniform relationships in the order or sequence of 
change? Do they change independently of one another? Is their 
change parallel? or contrapuntal? What regularity, if any, is there 
in these changes? Is there any continuous linear trend? or cyclical? 
or erratic fluctuation ? Is there any periodicity ? Finally, is the culture 
in question an integrated system that lives and changes organically, 
where a modification in the field of art means a corresponding and syn- 
chronous change in all the other compartments of the culture? 

The purely descriptive and ^TactuaU^ histories of art rarely answer, 
in a way that satisfies our curiosity, these and the hundreds of other 
similar questions which arise. . They cannot be blamed for this. Such 
problems and tasks are not within their program. Soiqetimes they dis- 
dain them, often pass them by in order to avoid becoming entangled in 
“superficial philosophizing.^^ Sometimes, they are simply not interested. 
Whatever the attitude of such histories, it is right from*their standpoint. 
On the other hand, all who try to disentangle the confused mass of these 
problems are right also to make the effort. The problems exist ; they 
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are there. And lliey are at least as important as any of the problems 
of a descriptive history of art. We mily know well all the details of this 
or that picture of, say, Fra Angelico or Zeuxis ; of this or that school of 
painting; and* yet such a knowledge will remain fragmentary,” inca- 
pable of furnishing an answer to all the above questions. Similar knowl- 
edge of many other paintings of other periods only increases our sense 
of chaos in this immense ocean of pictures, names, dates, traits, changes. 

Whether we desire it or not, we somehow need an orderings of this 
chaos and the similar formlessness of other compai^:ments of culture, 
tience the necessity of some ordering categories” like the proposed ones. 
If they are scientifically valuable categories, they will help in these diffi- 
culties. If they are “dead categories,” they will be of no assistance. 
Thus these last steps of the test play a decisive role. 

Accordingly, the purpose of this part is to inquire into the meaning 
of the Ideational, Sensate, Idealistic, and the Mixed categories in the 
field of art phenomena. The meaning once defined, we must then use 
these categories as the referential principles for diagnosing the given 
species of art. The elucidation of these problems is but a preliminary 
step toward the fulfillment csf the main purpose of the present part. 
This consists, with the help of these Trategories, first, in a study of the 
important aspects of the dynamics of art phenomena : the ways of their 
change, recurrences, trends, fluctuations, rhythms, periodicities, uni- 
formities (or lack of them), and so on. It consists, second, in an elucida- 
tion of the relationships, the causes and manners of association, of these 
aspects of the dynamics of art phenomena to similar aspects of the 
dynamics of other compartments of a given culture. In this way we 
arrive at the very center of the study of the general problem of social 
change, social Becoming, social process, social trends and recurrences. 
And this is the task which the subsequent sections of this work will at- 
tempt to carry out, by taking into consideration, one after another, all 
the main compartments of culture. 

Before passing to the realization of this plan and to the present writer’s 
theories, it will be illuminating for us to glance, at least briefly, through 
the main body of theories in the field of these problems. Such a glance 
will disclose generally the status of contemporary knowledge of the 
subject. Thus,* it will serve also as an introduction to the development 
of the special position taken in the present work. The remainder of this 
and the subsequent chapter will be taken up entirely with some of the 
'relevant theories, which, however, will be dealt with only as far as they 
concern the main problems, centered as they are about recurrent processes 
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in culture generally arfd in art particularly. Let us tfirn to recurrences 
in the field of art phenomena. 

As defined in the previous chapter recurrence may mean the repetition 
of a given unit in time only, or in space only, or in both. The culture which 
shows in its painting (Le., the unit in process) an alternation of periods 
of Expressionism and Impressionism offers an example of recurrence in 
time. If the art of a particular culture passes through the stages architec- 
tonic, sculptural, malerischj and then disintegrates and decays ; if such 
a sequence occurs«only once in this culture ; and if the same sequence 
takes place in the art of many other cultures, but only once in each, then, 
according to our definitions of recurrence, the case will be that of recur- 
rence in space only. If, however, the same sequence not only occurs 
in many cultures, but is repeated in each, then we have recurrence in 
both time and space. 

It is of especial importance that the differentiation here illustrated be 
kept clearly in mind, in view of the vitiation of numerous past theories 
of recurrence in social phenomena through the confusion of these three 
types. In the subsequent pages we shall try to keep them distinct. 

II. Theories of the Recurrence of Art Phenomena 
IN Space, in Time, and in Both Together 

Like most of the cyclical theories of social process, the theories of recur- 
rence in the field of art phenomena belong mostly to the class of those 
which hold for a repetition of certain uniformities in space. Strange to 
say, however, in most cases the authors of such theories seem to have a 
confused idea of the kind of recurrence the existence of which they are 
trying to prove : they mix recurrence in space with recurrence in time 
and therefore blunder at the very start. It goes without saying that 
many art phenomena, and especially the constituent or generic elements 
of art phenomena, recur in space as well as in time. Otherwise we should 
not be talking of the art of primitive and “civilized’’ peoples ; of Greece, 
Babylon, Eg3q)t, Russia, or France ; of the Ancient period, the Middle 
Ages, or modern times. Since it is art and not something else (say law 
or science) that is thought of as appearing in all these societies, the con- 
stituent elements of this class of social phenomena must be the same 
ever3nvhere and at any time that its phenomena are found and designated' 
by the single term art. In spite of everchanging concrete forms in this 
mutable Becoming, there remains an unchangeable kernel of Being' 
which generically, whether as a reality or a concept, always and every- 
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where remains the same. In other wqrds it recurs in time as well as in 
space. 

This is self-evident and therefore n^eds no further elucidation. Like- 
wise, several other obvious, though often forgotten, statements need not 
detain us in this study. We are going to deal not with these obvious 
commonplaces, but with problems and with theories which are aimed 
not at these obvious matters but at things which are still subjects for 
controversy as far as the recurrence of art phenomena in social space 
is concerned. Of these theories and problems we shall take, one by one, 
only those which are concerned with the recurrence of the fundamental 
characteristics of art, and shall omit those which deal in detail with traits 
of very narrow scope and in a limited span of time and space. Probably 
for some purposes such a painstaking purely descriptive study is valuable. 
For our purposes, in this work which deals with the great variables of 
culture, which treats on a large scale of the widest sweeps of social history, 
such studies are irrelevant. 

As the first problem of the recurrence of art phenomena in social space 
we ask ourselves : Is there any uniform sequence in the development 
and blossoming of various forms of art in cultures ? For instance, in all 
cultures is it architecture (A) that develops and blossoms first, then 
sculpture (S), then painting (P), then music (M), and finally literature 
(L) ? Does architecture lead, always and in all cultures, in the change 
of style, while all the other forms of art lag behind in the above sequential 
order? Does, therefore, this uniform sequence A, S, P, M, L recur 
universally in social space (in all cultures)? If not, then is there any 
other uniform sequence ? If there is, what is it, with what stages in the 
life history of culture itself is it connected, and for what reasons ? If such 
a uniform and universal sequence does not exist, do there exist any other 
main types of sequences which comprise the chief variations from it and 
which recur in various cultures and societies? Is a monistic (one uni- 
versal sequence) or a pluralistic (several divers sequences) principle 
nearer to the known reality ? Such, in brief, is the problem of the recur- 
rence in social space which has been singled for treatment in this chapter. 
It is taken for its importance per se, and also because a considerable 
number of* interesting theories have been set forth here, and need to be 
.examined carefully fro^ the point of view of their validity, and, finally, 
because it bears upon the general problem of existence of uniform 
^sequences in cultural change. 

Of several recent works which deal with this problem two of the most 
interesting, if not most important, are Sir Flinders Petrie^s The Revolutions 
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of Civilization f whose contention| were recently reiterated in Ms article 

History in Art,” ^ and Paul Ligeti’s Der Weg aus dem Chaos? According 
to Petrie not all forms of art in a^given culture, or in itg great period, 
blossom simultaneously. Some branches of art always reach the*stage of 
liberation from archaic, and advance into free and finer, forms earlier than 
others. Generally, there is a uniform and regular sequence: such a 
turning j)oint appears first in architecture and sculpture, 

next comes Painting, then Literature, Music, Mechanics, Theoretic Science, 
and lastly Wealth. When there is no survival of useful abilities, then the 
race is doomed, and only lives on its prestige and savings, until its wealth 
attracts a more vigorous people. Mene, Tekel, Upharsin may be seen written 
on every full-blown civilization.*^ 

Having studied from this standpoint the eight periods of Eg3q)tian 
culture and several periods of the Graeco-Roman and European civiliza- 
tions, he finds that this order has been uniformly recurrent. For instance, 
for the European period corresponding to the eighth in his classification, 
he gives the following dates for the turning of the various branches of art 
and other kinds of creative activity from archaic” form to ^Hreedom” : 


European sculpfure 

in 

1240 A.D. 

European painting 

in 

1400 

European literature 

in 

1600 

European music 

in 

1790 

European mechanics 

in 

1890 

European science 

after 1910 

European wealth 

after 1910 ® 


Thus in that great cultural period the turning point from archaism to 
freedom, which is near the culmination point, lagged, if we take the ad- 
vance in sculpture (and architecture) as the standard of comparison, in 
painting by about i6o years, in literature by about 360 years, in music 
by 550 years, and in science and wealth by almost 700 years. 

A similar uniformity of sequence is shown, according to Petrie, in the 
development of all civilizations. The sequence is always the same. The 
lag may vary, however, tending to become longer as time advances.® 

The theory of the eminent Egyptologist is undoubtedly very stimulat- 
ing and suggestive. Is it, however, valid? I am afraid th^t he, like 

1 London and New York, 1912. 2 Antiquity^ September, 1931. 

®Munchen, 1931. 

^ W. M. F. Petrie, History in Art, pp. 288-289. See also 0 . G. S. Crawford, “Historical 
Cycles/Mn Antiquity, March, 1931, pp. 5’'2i. 

® Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization, p. 97. 

® Ibid. See also pp. 104-105, where he gives a summary 4:able. 
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many others/ ascribes to social and historical processes a uniformity 
which they do not have. ^ 

In order to see this, let us examine his evidences. His sequence is 
based upon the turning point from archaism to freedom’’ of each of the 
above cultural classes. Is the meaning of turning point” clear enough 
and sufficiently definite so that such a point may be located and fixed ? 
I am afraid not. And since the meaning is neither clear nor definite, it 
is not possible to locate the ‘burning point” objectively, wheth® in art, 
literature, music, or science ; hence, any attempt to make such a location 
for each class of cultural phenomena is doomed to be questionable, and the 
entire sequence remains subjective. 

A slight examination of Petrie’s proof is sufi&cient to establish the valid- 
ity of this criticism. Let us take two of his best cases, his Periods VIII 
and VII (European and Graeco-Roman). He writes : 

In European sculpture the turning point has been here set at a.d. 1240, 
mainly on the strength of the well-dated Bamberg sculpture. ... In archi- 
tecture [which ‘^goes closely together with sculpture in ail ages”] Salisbury 
Cathedral stands for the perfect acquirement of freedom.^ 

This is practically the only basis upon which he makes a.d. 1240 the turn- 
ing point in European sculpture and architecture from archaism to free- 
dom. So far as architecture is concerned one wonders why only one 
cathedral is taken, and even this one not necessarily the best. No less 
remarkable cathedrals as “free” as the Salisbury were built : the marvel- 
ous Abbey Church at Jumieges c. 1048 ; cathedrals at Noyon c. 1 140-1 1 70, 
St. Denise. 1144, Sens 1144-1168 ; Notre Dame at Senlis 1155-1185; Paris 
Cathedral 1162-1182, Chartres e. 1172, Reims 1211, Amiens 1215, Beauvais 
1225, Canterbury 1174, Notre Dame at Paris completed about the middle 
of the thirteenth century.^ It is clear, without extending this list, that 
the “turning point” can be fixed one or two centuries earlier than the 

^ For instance, the Marxian conception contends that in any culture and at any period the 
means and instruments of production change first, and social relationships and ideological 
facts change later. In a diluted and much more primitive form this theory is now circulated 
under the guise of a theory that the “immateriaT’ culture always lags behind the material 
culture in the process of social change. (See Ogburn, Social C/iange (New York, 1922) and most 
of the elementary texts in sociology.) On the other hand, writers like E, de Roberty con- 
tend that the matetial culture always lags behind the immaterial culture in the process 
of social change. At the first serious test these theories fall to pieces. Their general mis- 
take is the assumption of a uniform sequence and a uniform and invariable order, where, in 
fact, it does not exist., (See the special chapter on that problem in Volume Four.) 

s Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization, pp. 94-95. 

W. R. Lethaby, ^‘Mediaeval Architecture,” in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. by 
G. C. Crump and D. F, Jacob (Oxford, 1926), pp. 60-91. 
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year 1240, and for such a date tliere is as much reason as for that set by 
Sir Flinders Petrie. The same can be said of sculpture. The turning 
point had already appeared about ^he middle of the twelfth century (the 
royal portal at Chartres c. 1145, and similar portals of other churches).^® 
It is true that at about the middle of the thirteenth century both Gothic 
architecture and sculpture reached their climax, but the climax is not the 
turning point. If it were, then again one would wonder why the climax 
of European sculpture is put at 1240 and not at the period of the Renais- 
sance and its great masters. One can admire the sculpture of the 
thirteenth century, but cannot easily dispose of the sculpture of the Ren- 
aissance as inferior. Many specialists would rate it as superior to that of 
the thirteenth century. Thus if we mean by the turning point in Euro- 
pean sculpture and architecture the beginning of a new form, then it had 
already appeared by the twelfth century. If we mean by the turning 
point the climax in their achievement, then the date a.d. 1240 is no better 
than several others which are earlier or later by several centuries. 

However, Sir Flinders Petrie’s claim with regard to sculpture and archi- 
tecture is not nearly so open to question as that for other classes of cul- 
tural phenomena, for instance music, litel-ature, mechanics, and science. 
He puts the turning point of music c, 1790, for the following reasons : 

Perhaps we may say that Haydn was still archaic in most of his life [?], 
but steps freely for the first time in his great symphonies of 1790; while 
Beethoven only shows some memories of archaism rarely in his earlier sym- 
phonies, from 1796 onwards. Hence, perhaps, 1790 may be accepted as the 
turning point.^^ 

That is the only argument for 1790 as the turning point from archaism 
to freedom in music. Thus all the Flemish, French, Italian, English 
Polyphonic schools of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries ; all the great, and very different, creators of music, like Dufay, 
J. Okeghem, Josquin Depres, Palestrina, C. Festa, da Victoria, Orlando 
di Lasso, Gesualdo, W, Byrd, Alessandro Scarlatti, Rameau, Monteverde, 
J. S. Bach, G. F. Handel, Gluck, and Mozart, not to mention many others, 
are, according to Petrie, in one archaic stage of music ! And only since 
Haydn (not Bach !) does music enter the stage of “freedom.” I am afraid 
such dating is quite subjective and will fail to be supported by the ma- 
jority of musicians. If Sir Flinders means by “ turhing point ” an innova-, 
tion in music, then any of the men whose names I have mentioned have as 

lop. Vitry, ‘'Mediaeval Sculpture,^' ibid.y pp. 103 ff. See Chapter Eleven, on archia* 
tecture, in this volume, 

Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization^ p. 96. 
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much right to be regarded as innovator| as Haydn; and Bach, Palestrina, 
Mozart, Handel, Monteverde, and some others — much more. If he 
means a new spirit and mentality, then these had appeared already in 
the music of the minstrels and troubadours, or even earlier in such pieces 
as the celebrated Reading Rota or Rondel, Sumer is icumen in,^^ not to 
mention the diffusion of the opera buffa, or comic opera, especially in Italy 
of the seventeenth century.^^ If he means the secular and Bohemian 
manner of life of musicians, this existed long before 1790. If he^means a 
change from religious to secular music, this had arisen by the sixteenth 
century, indeed muth earlier. If, finally by turning point” he perhaps 
means the climax of European music, even then opinions will be divided : 
some, for instance, view J. S. Bach as the pinnacle, some Beethoven ; and 
there are some who would indicate other names and periods, from the 
Gregorian chant to Palestrina, to Wagner, to Stravinsky, and even to 
jazz. Thus from any standpoint the date set by Petrie is exceedingly 
subjective. 

Still more questionable are Petrie’s turning points for mechanics and 
science, fixed, respectively, at 1890 and 1910. Here is the essence of his 
argument. 

In Mechanics . . . the full freedom of design was certainly not attained in 
the earlier railway work, [Why only the railway work?] ... For the pres- 
ent we may put down 1890 as the close of archaism in Mechanics.^^ 

It is obvious that in Natural Science discovery is still flowing rapidly, and 
that our conceptions have by no means outgrown the stage of casting off pre- 
vious ideas, and not only developing what is in hand.^® 

That is all the argument for his dates of 1890 and 1910. And these choices 
are, to be frank, very unfortunate. 

Why is it impossible to accept Petrie’s selection of 1910 as a turning 
point in science? The reason is shown by the following figures in 
Table 5,^^ which give the number of important discoveries in all the 
natural sciences, technical inventions excluded. 

A glance at these figures indicates that, if a turning point is to be 

established for science, it must be either the sixteenth or seventeenth or 

• 

For these and other facts, see Chapter Twelve of this volume. 

See C. G^ay, T^e History of Music (New York, 1928), the Oxford History of Music^ and 
,any other authoritative wor£ on the history of music. See Chapter Twelve in this work, 

Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization^ pp. 96-97. 

Ihid,j p. 97. • 

Computed from L. Darmstaedter, Eandhuch zur GeschicMe der N aturwissenschoften und 
der Technik (Berlin, 1908). See Chapter Three of Volume Two of this work, which deals with 
movement of discoveries and indentions. 
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TABLE 5. DisCOVEBIES IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


Century Period 

NumJ>er 

Quarter-century Period 

Number 

1001-1100 

2 



1101-1200 

7 



1201-1300 

39 



1301-1400 

31 



1401-1500 

45 



1501-1600 

245 



1(^01-1700 

492 



1701-1800 

1034 



1801-1900 

4937 

1801-1825 

686 



1826-1850 

1191 



1851-1875 

1443 



1876-1900 

1617 



1900-1908 

552 


eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, or the period 1826-50, as far as the 
number of discoveries is concerned. If we take as a criterion the quali- 
tative importance of scientific discoveries, then there is hardly any period 
which can take precedence over the period from the second half of the 
sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the main body 
of the fundamental principles and laws of the present natural sciences was 
established and formulated. If we take separately each of the natural 
sciences, we shall see that in the majority of them the peak of their 
achievement, quantitatively and perhaps qualitatively also, is quite over 
by 1910.^^ Moreover, since the beginning of the twentieth century there 
have been signs of a weakening, both quantitatively and qualitatively, in 
their progress. Perhaps in the future the situation will change, but thus 
far there is no reason whatever for us to join Sir Flinders Petrie in regard- 
ing 1910 as the turning point. 

Similar is the situation with mechanics and technical inventions as 
shown by Table 6 A® 

So far as the number of inventions is concerned, we do not have any 
reason to place the entire period before 1910 in the ^‘archaic’’ stage. As 
a matter of fact, the peak had been reached sometime previously ; and 
since the beginning of the twentieth century, and particularly during the 
last fifteen years, there are signspf a quantitative and qualitative slowing 

For mathematics the greatest number of discoveries falls in the |5eriod ^701-50; for 
biology, 1851-75 ; for medicine, 1880-89 (see F. H. Garrison, Afi Introductim to the History 
of Medicine j 1929; and F. J. Cole and N. B. Bales, A Statistical Analysis of the Literature of 
Comparative Anatomy) ; and so on. Qualitatively, as mentioned, the period from the end of 
the sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth centuries is perhaps the most important and ' 
unrivaled. For the details, see Chapter Three of Volume Two, dealing with these subjects. 

Computed from L. Darmstaedter’s Handhuch, 
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TABLE 6 . MECHANICS AND |rECHNICAL INVENTIONS 


Century Period 

Number of Technical 
Inventions 

■» Quarter-century Period 

Number of Technical 
Inventions 

1001-1100 

5 



1101-1200 

5 



1201-1300 

9 



1301-1400 

25 



1401-1500 

49 



1501-1600 

121 



1601-1700 

169 



1701-1800 

519 



1801-1900 

3477 

1801-1825 

378 



1826-1850 

803 



1851-1875 

1073 



1876-1900 

1223 



1900-1908 

309 


of the rate of progress in inventions. Common opinion is to the contrary, 
but when one takes the statistics of the patent offices of the United States 
and Great Britain and analyzes their data, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, the above conclusion is the only one possible. For instance, the 
number of fimdamental inventions in the United States was 25 for 1846- 
1855, 24 for 1856-1865, 20 for 1866-1&75, 16 for 1876-1885, 13 for 1886- 
1895, 15 for 1896-1905, 10 for 1906-1915. The rate of increase of inven- 
tions declines especially between 1910-1930. The peak was 1866-1870. 
(At that time the average rate of annual increase of inventions was 1522 ; 
while the respective figure was 587 for the periods 1911-1915, 634 for 1916- 
1920, 616 for 1921-1925, and 625 for 1926-1930.)^® So far as the railway 
industry (specially mentioned by Petrie) is concerned, the peaks of inven- 
tion in this field were, according to the data of the Patent Office, in 1867 
and 1889. Even in new industries, like automobile, radio, and airplane 
manufacture, the last few years show a quantitative decline in inventions. 

These data show that there is no foundation for regarding the periods 
before 1890 and 1910 as “archaic” in mechanics and natural science, 
respectively, and the periods since 1890 and 1910 as “free.” The whole 
of Petrie’s claim of the existence of the sequence of turning points estab- 
lished by him for various arts and other classes of cultural phenomena 
remains subjective, having no objective base in empirical facts. 

If we should consider Sir Flinders’s Period VII, it would be very easy 
•to show how whimsical and subjective are his dates for the turning point 

These figures, a im out of many, are computed from the Report of the Coioomissioner 
'of Patents, 1930. For inventions in Great Britain, see E. W. Hulme, Statistical Bibliography 
in Relation to the Growth 0} Modern Civilization (London, 1923). 

2® See the present work, Chapter Three of Volume Two. 
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in Graeco-Roman sculpture and erctitecture (450 B.cl) ; painting (350 
B.c.) ; literature (200 b.c.) ; music, mechanics, science (a.d. 150 ); and 
wealth (a.d. 200 ).^^ Lack of space* prevents the presentation of the evi- 
dences here. They will be given in subsequent parts of this work. I 
will mention only one case. Petrie fixes a.d. 150 as the turning point of 
science in the Graeco-Roman culture. As a matter of fact, in Greece the 
century from 400-300 b.c. was most fruitful in this respect, after which 
a decline rapidly set in ; in Rome such a period was the first century 
A.D. For both countries taken together as a single whole the number of 
discoveries in the natural sciences and technical inventions is as in 
Table 7 ^ (as far as extant records show) : 

TABLE 7. DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN GREECE AND ROME 


Period 

Number 

600-501 B.c. 

31 

500-401 

40 

400-301 

57 

300-201 

45 

200-101 1 

17 

100-0 

32 

1-100 A.D. 

60 

101-200 

18 

201-300 

6 


These data do not at all warrant Petrie’s conclusion. From the begin- 
ning of the second century a.d., a quite definite decline in science took 
place instead of a turning point from archaism to freedom. 

These cases show that, since the dates of the turning point are incor-- 
rectly set forth, the entire theory of uniform sequence has little if any 
foundation. And still less warranted is the contention that the sequence 
is tmiform for aU cultures. 

Let us now turn to a recent theory of Paul Ligeti, set forth in his inter- 
esting and impressive work Der Weg aus dem Chaos. In contradistinction 
to Petrie he does not think that “Sculpture and Architecture go closely 
together in all ages.” ^ Ligeti thinks that the blossoming of architecture 
in all cultures always precedes that of sculpture. The essence of Ligeti’s 
theory of the art sequence is as follows : in any gireat culture,' at the be- 

F. Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization^ p. loi. 

^ Computed from L. Darmstaedter’s Eandhuch. 

Petrie, The Revolutions of Civilization^ p. 94. A variation of Ligetfs theory is given^ 
still more recently in C. Gray’s Predicaments: Music and the Future (New York, 1936), with 
a sequence : architecture, sculpture, painting, literature, mu^c. 
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ginning of its development architecture^^s the first and earliest form of art 
to blossom ; then comes the blossoming of sculpture, which happens at 
the period of .maturity ; and finally^ the blossoming of painting takes 
place af the declining stage of the culture. This order is invariable and 
uniform in the development of all great cultures. In European culture 
the Middle Ages are marked by the greatest development of architecture, 
while sculpture and painting remain primitive and undeveloped- The 
Renaissance is the period of the triumph of sculpture, ^as the synthesis of 
architecture and painting. Finally, the modern time has created nothing 
remarkable in sculpture or architecture, but has achieved an incomparable 
level in painting. Similarly in Greek culture, the first centuries of Greek 
art are architectural; about 510 b.c. there was the sculptural or plastic 
age (statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton), culminating in the time of 
Pericles, and ending about 390 b.c. (Myron, Phidias, Polycleitus, and 
others). After 390 b.c. there was the age of painting, or the malerisch 
age. Likewise in Egypt the art of the Old Kingdom was architectonic, 
and its greatest achievement was in architecture ; the end of the Middle 
Kingdom was plastic ; the New Kingdom was marked predominantly by 
great achievement in the field of painting. The same sequence is observ- 
able in the history of China, Japan, and other countries. Thus : 

Behind the rhythm of these arts there is a law, or the uniformity which 
operates everywhere that human culture is given. . . . Each culture begins 
with the architectonic period and ends with the period of painting.^^ 

Side by side with these long waves, on which are based Ligeti’s ^^law 
of the three states ” in the development of art and culture, there are waves 
of a still longer duration, as well as other waves which are shorter. Thus, 
with regard to the longer waves, not only does every culture pass through 
these three states enumerated by Ligeti, but when all the cultures are 
taken together in their time succession, the same uniformity operates: 
the great ancient cultures, like the Egyptian, are predominantly architec- 
tural ; later cultures, like those of Greece and Rome, are predominantly 
plastic ; while modem cultures, like the European, are predominantly 
malerisch Such is the long rhythm of the development of human art 
generally and human culture as a whole."®® 

As to the shorter waves, there are periods about one hundred and thirty 
years long, in which tlie same rhythm, architecture-sculpture-painting, 
takes place. In the history of Western culture there are seven waves of 
this kind.^® These shorter waves are similar to surface rippling upon the 

Ligeti, Der Weg ms iem Chaos, p. 34; see also pp. 1-34 et passim. 

25 Ibid., pp. 168 ff. *• ^ Ibid., pp. 51 ff. 
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longer waves of the ocean, whil^ these longer movements are surface 
waves upon the tidal ebb and flow of the whole of human culture. Such 
is the main sequence of art development according to Ligeti. 

For the moment we shall not enter into a discussion of the ingenious, 
sometimes profound, and always interesting interpretations of Ligeti of 
the meaning of this sequence, the reasons for its occurrence, and its social 
correlations with other forms of culture. All this will be discussed later. 
For the present we shall just inquire whether the existence of the sequence 
has been established conclusively from the standpoint of the facts. 
Ligeti’s theory of the sequence of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
evidently refers to the sequence of the highest pinnacle reached by each 
of these arts, and therefore signifies that in each culture architecture 
reaches its highest development first, then sculpture, and after it painting. 

It goes without saying that such a construction involves an estimation 
of what is the highest achievement in each of these arts, and as with all 
such evaluation, it contains an element of subjectivity. For one investi- 
gator the highest achievement in a given art may be of one kind, for 
another of a different kind. Correspondingly, the periods of the highest 
accomplishment would be different for such investigators. If, however, 
an investigator claims to have discovered a uniform law, the least that 
his theory must do is to run in general agreement with the estimates of 
the highest points as established by many competent investigators. 
When we take the statements of Ligeti and confront them with the esti- 
mates of other authorities, the result is that Ligeti’s “uniform law” does 
not appear to be uniform at all, ceases to be a general law. Here are some 
facts which have been collected by Mr. Clarence Q. Berger, and elaborated 
upon by him in his term paper for my course in Social Dynamics.^ 

If we take the cultures of Eg)rpt, India, China, Japan, France, Italy, 
Germany, England, Greece, and Rome, the time sequence in which the 
specified arts reached the zenith of their blossoming, and the periods in 
which this blossoming took place, appear to be as follows in Table 8 
according to several historians of the respective art of each country.^ 

For the sake of brevity I do not give here the numerons authorities upon whose work 
this table is based. It is enough to say that while Ligeti puts most of his estimates rather 
dogmatically, without either giving sufficient data or references to sources upon which his 
estimates of the highest points in the development of the arts are based/' this table is 
based upon many data given by the standard works of a group of specialists in the history^ 
of each of the cultures given. 

2® These are not based on my estimates. As in other parts of this work, I attempt to 
eliminate my personal tastes and judgments in such evaluations* This means also thaf 
I do not necessanly subscribe to these estimates. I merely confront one set of estimates with 
another. 
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TABLE 8. SEQUENCE OF BLOSSOMING OF THE MAIN ARTS IN 
TEN GREAT CULTURES 


— 


Egypt 


Rome 


1. 

Literature 

2000-1225 B.c. 

1. 

Literature 

86-25 B.C. 

2. 

Sculpture 

1580-1350 

2. 

Sculpture 

30 B.C.-69 A.D. 

3. 

Architecture 

1580-1250 

3. 

Painting 

50-108 

4. 

Music 

1411-1284 

4. 

Architecture 

60 — 138 

5. 

Painting 

750-525 

5. 

Music 

466-495 



India 


Germany 


1. 

Literature 

400 B.C -100 A.D. 

1. 

Architecture 

1130-1260 A.D. 

2. 

Sculpture 

500 -725 

2. 

Sculpture 

1400-1500 

3. 

Architecture 

1489-1706 

3. 

Painting 

1491-1559 

4. 

Music 

1600-1771 

4. 

Music 

1720-1880 

5. 

Painting 

1615-1800 

5. 

Literature 

1756-1850 



China 


England 


1. 

Literature 

479-300 B.C. 

1. 

Architecture 

1272-1377 A.D. 

2. 

Sculpture 

618-960 A.D. 

2. 

Literature 

1573-1618 

3. 

Painting 

960-1200 

3. 

Music 

1600-1675 

4. 

Architecture 

1400-1500 

4. 

Painting 

1717-1763 

5. 

Music 

1400-1500 

5. 

Sculpture 

1758-1787 



Japan 


Italy 


1. 

Literature 

700-1142 A.D. 

1. 

Literature 

1290-1333 A.D. 

2. 

Music 

806-1146 

2. 

Architecture 

1444-1564 

3. 

Sculpture 

1000-1137 

3. 

Painting 

1472-1548 

4. 

Painting 

1350-1500 

4. 

Sculpture 

1500-1600 

5. 

Architecture 

1350-1583 

5. 

Music 

1560-1800 



Greece 


France 


1. 

Music 

750-600 B.C. 

1. 

Architecture 

1150-1350 A.D. 

2. 

Literature 

524-450 

2. 

Sculpture 

1200-1250 

3. 

Architecture 

500-430 

3. 

Music 

1652-1700 

4. 

Sculpture 

450-350 

4. 

Painting 

1760-1853 

5. 

Painting 

430-350 

5. 

Literature 

1779-1895 


It is granted that the periods of the climax for each art here indicated 
are only approximate. It is granted also that some elements of subjectiv- 
ity are involved in this establishment of periods; for some countries 
specialists have in some cases chosen for the blossoming of one of the arts 
a period differenffrom that which is given in the above list. Neverthe- 
less, it is not possible to regard these estimates as less valid than the claims 
and estimates of Ligeti. .Under such circumstances it becomes clear at 
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once that Ligeti has elevated int# a uniform law something which exists 
only in a limited number of ca Jes : in only three cultures out of the 
ten considered — that is, in Greece, Germany, and France — does his 
sequence occur. In the other seven cultures the sequence is either the 
reverse of or quite different from his ''law of lag’’ and his sequence. 
Thus we again have a case in which "an ugly fact kills a beautiful theory.” 

Postponing for a moment a characterization of the subsequent part of 
Ligeti’s^heory, let us review briefly some other theories of the uniform 
sequence of the development of various arts in various cultures or, what 
is the same, theories which claim that in all cultured certain arts always 
lead in the change of style while other arts always lag. Such a theory of 
a uniform lag is but the theory of uniform sequence of change in various 
arts. In either a systematic or an unsystematic way such contentions 
have been set forth many times before Ligeti and Petrie. For instance 
V. de Laprade developed a theory that the art of the Orient (India, 
Egypt, Persia, China) was predominantly architectural ; the art of Greece 
and Rome, predominantly sculptural; of Christian medieval Europe, 
mainly malerisch; and of the modem time, essentially musical. "Archi- 
tecture responds to God ; sculpture and painting, to an ideal or real man ; 
music, to the external sensate world.” 

The theories of Ligeti and Laprade, as well as several others of this type, 
are possibly influenced by the theory of G. W. F. Hegel’s Aesthetik. In 
any case, there are several resemblances between Hegelian theories and 
the theories of these men. The essentials of that aspect of Hegel’s theory 
which is relevant to this problem are as follows. In conformity with the 
chief principle of his philosophy, Hegel views the evolution of art as 
the process of self-realization, or of an unfolding of the Idea or Spirit, in 
the course of time.®^ In this process of unfolding there are three stages 
{Hauptstufen), each with its characteristic type of art : the symbolic, the 
classical, and the romanticP In the symbolic stage and type of art 

The Idea is still seeking for its true artistic expression, because it is here still 
essentially abstract and undetermined, and consequently has not mastered for 
itseff the external appearance adequate to its own substance. . . 

Laprade’s and HegeFs theories are those of recurrence in space as well as in time and 
partly in both. 

See V. de Laprade, Le sentiment de la nature avant h ChriStianisme (Paris, 1866), pp. i- 
civ et passim; also his Le sentiment de la nature chez les modernes (Paris, 1868), passim. 

See G, W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Fine Art, trans. by F. IJ. B. Osmaston, 4 vols. 
(London, 1920), Vol. I, pp. 125-147. This is the only complete translation of HegeFs Aesthetik. 

Vol. I, pp. 95-124; Vol. II, pp. 1-5; Vol. Ill, pp. 1-24; et passim. 

^ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 3 ; Vol. I, pp. 1 03-104. 
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Therefore, only by S3niibolisin can it express itself, m crude forms in which 
there is little real resemblance between! the idea and the exterior forms in 
which it is clothed. Here matter doi^iinates the Idea, and the Idea does 
not find an adequate expression in Sensate forms. 

The second type of art, the classical, is based upon an absolutely homogene- 
ous unity of content and form. . . 

Here there is an adequate bridge between the Idea and its expression. 

The symbolic configuration is imperfect because, first, Idea here only enters 
into consciousness m^ahstract determinacy or indeterminateness ; and secondly, 
by reason of the fact that the coalescence of import with embodiment can only 
throughout remain defective, and in its turn wholly abstract. The classical 
art type solves both these difficulties. It is, in fact, the free and adequate 
embodiment of the Idea in the shape which is uniquely appropriate to the Idea 
itself. The Idea is consequently able to unite in free and completely assonant 
concord with it. For this reason the classical type of art is the first to present 
us with the creation and vision of the complete Ideal, and to establish the same 
as realized fact.^® 

Finally 

The romantic type of art annuls the ^completed union of the Idea and its 
reality. . . . The classical type of art no doubt attained the highest excellence 
of which the sensuous embodiment of art is capable. 

But as “Mind is the infiinite subjectivity of Idea,’’ it does not find a 
quite perfect expression in the finite nature of the sensate means of its 
objectization, even in the classical art. 

To escape from such a condition the romantic type of art once more cancels 
that inseparable unity of the classical type, by securing a content which passes 
beyond the classical stage and its mode of expression.^® 

In the romantic type of art 

We have the form in which the Idea of beauty grasps its own being as absolute 
Spirit, Spirit, that is to say, in the full consciousness of its untrammeled free- 
dom. But for this very reason it is unable any more to obtain complete realiza- 
tion in forms which are external ; its true determinate existence is now that 
which it possesses in itself as Spirit. Tha^ unity of the life of Spirit and its 
external appearance which we find in classical art is unbound, and it fliees from 
the same once more into itself. It is this recoil which presents to us the funda- 
mental type of the romantic type of art. Here we find, by the reason of the 
free spirituality which pervades the content, such content makes a more ideal 
demand upon expression than the mere representation through an external or 

^ IbM., Vol. II, p. 3. Vol. I, pp, 104-105. Ibid.^ Vol. I, pp. 106-107. 
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physical medium is able to supply p the form on its external side sinks there- 
fore to a relation of indifference ; Jnd in the romantic form of art we conse- 
quently meet with a separation bet'^j^een content and form as we previously 
found it in the symbolic form, with this difference that it is now due to the 
subordination of matter to spiritual expression rather than the predominance 
of externality over ideal significance.®^ 

Thus in the symbolic stage and type of art the Idea is inadequately 
expresses and is dominated by external form ; in the romantic stage the 
balance is again disrupted, because here the Idea, being infinite, strives 
to be free from the finite forms of external sensate e3i!pression, and there- 
fore soars to itself in all its infiniteness and as a result demotes the external 
form to a place of secondary importance. 

Such are the main types, and at the same time the stages, of art evo- 
lution. 

Hegel develops these principles further, showing that the most adequate 
objectization of the symbolic stage and type is architecture; of the 
classical type and stage, sculpture ; of the romantic, painting and then, 
especially, music and poetry.^® This is not all. Each of the arts, in the 
process of its evolution, passes through these three stages ; for instance, 
architecture evolves through symbolic, classical, and romantic periods. 
The same is true of other arts: sculpture, painting, music, poetry 
(though Hegel prefers to use somewhat different terms to designate 
the stages of poetic evolution),®^ 

We have, then, a complex scale of progression from the smallest to the 
fullest unfolding of Spirit in the movement from architecture to poetry, 
and in the movement of each of the arts from the s 3 nnbolic to the romantic 
stage. Viewed from the standpoint of the Hegelian classifications the art 
of the Orient has remained almost exclusively at the symbolic, the art of 
Greece and Rome at the classical, stage. The only art to reach the 
romantic stage has been the European, especially that of modern Europe.^® 

If we wish to describe HegeFs theory, with its assumption of a definite 
perpetual trend in all culture from symbolic to romantic and from archi- 
tecture to poetry, in the terminology of the present work, it must be 
designated as linear evolutionary at the same time, systematic , because 
Hegel seems to assume the complete coincidence of the stages of cultural 

^ IbU.j Vol. II, pp. 4-5. 

Vol. I, pp. 1 10-124; Vol, III, pp. 18 ff.; and all the last three volumes are 
mamly a development of this. 

See his explanations in ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 21 ff. 

See particularly ibid., Vols. Ill and IV, which are devoted to a concrete analysis of the 
main forms of art : architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry from these standpoints. 
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development with ’the types of art, acccSrding to his scheme. Finally, it 
contains as a secondary element som^ notions of recurrence, resulting 
from the dialectic triad and taking the form of a motion from the symbolic 
to the rctoantic form within each of the arts. 

From this outline one can see the points of similarity between the 
Hegelian conception and that of Ligeti. Both consider architecture the 
earliest form of art, and point out its predominance in the Ancient Orient. 
Both place sculpture next and describe it as predominant in and t^ical of 
classical antiquity. Both regard it as a perfect balance between Hegel’s 
Externality and Idea and Ligeti’s Reality {Sdn) and Appearance (Schein). 
Both consider painting as the third stage, in which the balance is again 
disrupted. Besides the similarities in these cardinal points there are 
many more likenesses in their interpretations of the details of each of the 
separate forms of art. 

This does not mean that there are no differences ; it means that, directly 
or indirectly, the stupendous work of Hegel has greatly influenced many 
philosophies and sociologies of art, as well as histories of art, theories, and 
ideologies. This influence has often been exerted without conscious 
knowledge on the part of many authors who have picked up their ideas 
from secondary works and from an “air” filled with ideological constmc- 
tions evaporated from the work of this difficult, dull, but at the same time 
great, thinker. Like many such theorists, while latitudinarian in applica- 
tion, Hegel, in all his works, actually developed one, and only one, idea. 
His entire thought may be summed up in his conception of historical 
process as a dialectic unfolding of the Gdst. (This is similar to the 
position of Herbert Spencer — all of Spencer’s works are but an untiring 
development of his formula of evolution progress ; or to that of August 
Comte, whose law of the three states is the main, in fact the only, topic of 
all his work, and so on.) 

Since this whole work is a refutation of linear conceptions of socio- 
cultural processes there is no need to make a special criticism of the 
Hegelian theory at this point. As far as its factual side is concerned the 
above data and the data of the subsequent chapters will be sufficient to 
show its inadequacies and blunders. 

A further type which it is necessary to discuss is represented by the 
theory of J. Combarieu, according to which music, in the change of its 
style, uniformly lags behind the other arts. 

Music almost afways lags in social evolution. SchUtz, Bach, Handel should 
be pushed back a century if one is to find a social mentality corresporiding to 
their artistic mentality. In their sonatas Mozart and Beethoven express the 
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cLarinmg conception of life which ^existed much earlier. '' The Germans had 
their musical romanticism about Iwo generations later than their literary 
romanticism. Even Weber, in the songs of his Freischutz (1821), was lagging 
behind Herder and Burger. 

The same lagging of music in comparison with other arts occurred in 
the Middle Ages and in the time of the Renaissance. 

Sculp^rs and painters of the Middle Ages were realists ; those of the Renais- 
sance painted only the ‘‘belles figures,” like Raphael, and cultivated a “style.” 
In music the evolution was rather the inverse. The musicians of the Middle 
Ages followed an abstract doctrine ; those of the Renaissance began to approach 
life. Painters and sculptors reached long ago the ability to depict reality 
with remarkable accuracy ; meanwhile music, a prisoner of the principles of 
the School, needed a long time to guess that its task was not only construction 
but also expression, and only lately began that conquest of the real [achieved 
long ago by other arts] which even now is not completed.^ 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century music was again lagging behind 
the other arts, though but slightly at this time. Literary romanticism had 
already appeared at the end of the eighteenth century, Goethe’s Werther 
appeared in 1776, MacPherson’s Ossian about the same time ; Chateau- 
briand’s Rene in 1802 ; Delacroix’s La Barque du Dante in 1822 ; Victor 
Hugo’s Odes, Byron’s romantic poems, and Lamartine’s Meditations and 
Harmonies all before, or not later than, 1830. Here again 

Music was not the first voice of the romantic soul. It could not immediately 
assimilate the poetry which was diffused around it, and which seems to have 
solicited such an assimilation. Music was reluctant to abandon its carillons, 
official rhetoric, theatrical pomp, and ... its aesthetics of the petits riens. 
It is true that musicians like Lesueur, Cherubini, Spontini show in some of 
their works that they are at the threshold of a new world ; but it is necessary 
to go to the Symphonic pkantasiique (1830) and the Robert le DiaUe (1831) in 
order to get the first impressions of the clear change. The Freischutz of Weber 
(1821) was an isolated case, of a specific nature, and without any influence 
upon French art. Only somewhat later music took its full revenge with Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Liszt, and R. Schumann.'^^ 

Such is the essence of this theory of lagging, formulated by one of the 
most competent historians of nfusic.^^ 

J. Combarieu, Eistoire de la musique (Paris, 1913), Vol. I, i^. 453-454. 

VoLni,pp. 8-9. 

A similar theory has been set forth by V. dTndy in his Course de composition musical 
(Paris, 1910), VoL I, p. 216. “Music almost always lags behind the Other arts because its^ 
domain is to be found in the depths of soul where, as in the depths of the ocean, the effects 
of the storms raging on the surface pass with retardation.” See also Remain Roland, Jean 
Christophe, no. 4, Xe rivoUe (1906), p. 141. According to Lr R. Farnell, in Greece “poetry 
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The invalidity of this generalization follows from my previous remarks 
and from the data. In addition, the following criticism may be offered. 

In another part of his excellent work Combarieu repudiates his own 
theory. * We read there : 

We had occasion to say that in the conquest of the Beautiful music some- 
times lags behind the art of painting. . . . Rut here in J. S. Bach music 
achieved marvels . . . and by its science of construction and of expression it 
infinitely surpassed the contemporary art of architecture and painting. Who 
now knows the names of German architects and painters in 1729?^^ 

What is this but the’ refutation of his own claim ? It is easy to bring out 
many other exceptions to the theory. For instance, in Greece, the 
“classical” period of music, if we accept the music of Terpander and his 
contemporaries as its representatives, preceded by about two centuries 
the classical age of literature and sculpture, or was at least not later than 
the classical age of literature and sculpture, if we consider as its repre- 
sentatives the choral lyric of Simonides, Pindar, and Bacchylides and 
the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Likewise, in the 
medieval culture, its classical music, the Gregorian chant, was already in 
existence in the sixth century, while the classic age of medieval archi- 
tecture (the Romanesque and the Gothic styles), or of medieval sculpture 
(the thirteenth century), or of medieval philosophy (Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas as the climax of Scholasticism in the thirteenth century), or of 
medieval literature, all came many centuries later. Furthermore, the 
music of Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, and their contemporaries was in 
one sense far behind the other arts, but in another considerably in advance 
of them. The later classical age in music, the period of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, was either earlier than, or at least contempo- 
raneous with, the classical age in German literature, with the period of 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and Kant. Even the recent Romanticism in 
music could hardly be said to be behind that in literature or painting. W e 
must not forget that Beethoven, in several of his later works, had a strong 
romantic vein ; that Weber was contemporaneous with Delacroix, that 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Berlioz were contemporaneous with, or 
even earlier than, Heine, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. It is also a matter of 
doubt either thatmedieval painting and sculpture were “realistic” or that 

attained a power of spiritual expression at a far earlier date tlian did painting or sculpture.” 
The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 1896), VoL I, pp. 9-10. Cf, Cbarles Lalo, Esquisse 
d^une esthetique musicah scientifique (Paris, 1908), pp. 310-311, 

Combarieu, op. cit., VoL II, pp, 270-271. 

For the time being I am obliged to use this and similar common terms in spite of their 
vagueness and subjectivity. In subsequent chapters my own terms are introduced. 
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medieval music “was lost in abstract doctrine.” These statements on the 
arts of the Middle Ages are ambiguous. As we shall see, up to the four- 
teenth, even the fifteenth, centurjf medieval painting and. sculpture were 
still predominantly “conventional,” Ideational, or Idealistic, and only 
since the Renaissance did they begin to become more and more “visual,” 
“naturalistic,” or “illusionistic.” A stream of secular, “naturalistic” 
music E5,ay already be seen at the end of the twelfth century (the minstrels 
and the troubadours). Music broke its medieval, purely Ideational, 
forms (see Chapter Twelve) in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, and others are contemporaries of 
Leonardo, Raphael, and other great masters of painting. Monteverde 
and the opera buffa were rather earlier than illusionistic baroque, and 
contemporaries of the Dutch naturalistic school in painting, and so on.'*® 

In brief, there are so many exceptions to the rule of Combarieu, D’Indy, 
and others, that there remains no rule at all. Only by disregarding the 
extensive array of contradictory facts can one insist upon it. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same may be said of many other theories of the 
existence of a universal and uniform lag^of certain arts when compared 
with others. When writers like R. de Sanctis or F. BrunetiSre claim that 
literature usually leads in the change, and that the other arts, of which 
music is the latest because it is the most superficial,*’’ usually lag, we have a 
variety of the theory which is even more inadequate than are the forms of 
it which we have just considered. These, as well as almost all similar 
theories of the uniformity sequence and lag, either are superficial or 
elevate the particular case or cases into a universal rule. As a matter of 
fact, general uniformity does not exist. In one country or period there is 
one sequence, not only in regard to the blossoming of, but also to the 
changes in, the various arts ; in another country, as the above data of the 
sequences in various cultures have shown, the sequence may be different ; 
in still other countries, like Germany in the eighteenth century, two or 
more arts and cultural “compartments ” may blossom or undergo a similar 
change simultaneously (Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant). To claim uniformity here means to disregard the- facts. 

Having given these samples ef uniformist theories, and having indicated 
their shortcomings, we return now to a discussion of other parts of Ligeti’s 
theories. 

Since the sequential uniformity postulated by Ligeti and others is not 
a universal law at all, the bottom drops out of their sociological generafiza*- 

See also the remarks in C. Lalo's Esquisse, pp. 310 ff. 

See F. Bruneti^re, Evolution de la poSsie lyrique (Paris, 1894), ouverture lecture. 
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tions, and the validity of these now becomes highly questionable. Let us 
look closer at Ligeti’s sociological correlations. If they are not all ac- 
curate, yet thejr are for the most part suggestive and ingenious. The 
chief of these generalizations may be summed up briefly as follows. 

(1) Any culture (or a great period in a culture, or even the whole history 
of mankind) passes through three main stages as shown by its art : archi- 
tectural, plastic, and malerisch.*^ 

(2) At each of these stages the culture is characterized by several im- 
portant traits, common to all cultures at the same stage’of development.^® 
In a concise form these traits may be described by Table 9. 

TABLE 9 . CULTURE CHARACTERISTICS 


Architectural 


Plastic 


Malerisch 


1. The beginning of an up- 
swing of culture. It is virile and 
stem. It is marked by a collec- 
tive state of mind and discipline. 

2. It is a culture of volition 
and strong determination to 
achieve an ideal. 

3. It is stamped by strong 
ethical idealism and morality 
(antisensate, antihedonistic, 
antiutilitarian). 

4. It is dominated by re- 
ligion, by belief, faith, and 
religious dogmatism. Its leaders 
are great religious and moral 
teachers. 

5. Order and stability pre- 
dominate over dynamic progress 
and change. 

6 . Its aristocracy is ^ theo- 
cratic, noble because of its re- 
ligious, moral, and social achieve- 
ments, but not because of wealth. 

7. There is a predominance 
of agriculture and handicraft. 

8 . There is a mobilization and 
integration of mentality, and an 
awakening of the spiritual GeisL 


1. Decline of the culture or 
a great cultural period. It is 
stamped by feminity, Sensate 
mentality, and individualism. 

2. It is a culture of enjoy- 
ment of what has already been 
achieved before, ^ culture of 
waste and sensual indulgence. 

3. Such terms as material- 
istic, skeptical, critical, “scien- 
tific,’* erotic. Epicurean, utili- 
tarian, characterize such a 
culture. 

4. There is a predominance 
of reason over belief. Intellec- 
tualism and the “scientific” 
attitude come to the fore. 

5. Freedom and progress 
predominate instead of order. 
There is variety, revolution, 
disorder, and mobility. 

6 . Bureaucrats, money- 
makers, imperialists, and 

liberal” thinkers are the 
leaders. 

7. There is a predominance 
of commerce, manufacture, 

business,” and machinery. 

8 . There is a disintegration 
of mentality and decline of 
spiritual Geist. 


Intermediate between 
the characteristics of 
the architectural and 
malerisch stages : their 
harmonious synthesis. 


The term maleristh as it is used by Ligeti as well as by most of the German scholars in 
art (A. Riegl, H. Wdlfifiin, A. Schmarsow, O. Wulff, E. Panofsky, E. Utitz, H. N*ohl, W. Wor- 
ringer, M. Dvorak, E. Cohn-Wiener, L. Coellen, A. E. Brinckman, G. G. Weiszner, H. Schafer, 
K. Scheffler, and other^ is almost untranslatable. It has a much more complex and deeper 
nseaning than the term pictorial. Some of these meanings will be elucidated further. For 
this reason I prefer to use the German term, directly. 

Ligeti, op, cit, pp. 65*111 et^passim* 
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These represent the chief sodological correlations^ between the pre- 
dominant art and other aspects di a culture. If we ask why these corre- 
lations occur, the answer of Ligeti 4s interesting. Like almost all investi- 
gators of art, he rightly says that art is one of the best barometers of 
culture.^® What are the reasons for this association? They become 
comprehensible if we study the culture in which a given painting, piece 
of sculpture, or specimen of architecture was produced. We must con- 
sider to whom these objects were addressed and for whom they were 
created, and we must inquire into the very essence of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. A painting is usually the work of one man and of one 
lifetime. A great building is always the work of many men, of a col- 
lectivity, and sometimes of several generations, as, for example, most 
of the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. He who is an individualist and 
wants to create alone is attracted by painting ; those who want to create 
great things together, in a co-operative association, turn to architecture, 
because a great building can be but the work of many. "^^A picture is 
the message of one man, a building is that of many.^^ Hence, the 
connection of the malerisch stage with individualism and freedom, and 
the architectural stage with cordial, famiSstic collectivism and collective 
discipline. 

Further, a painter addresses only a few people through his painting, 
and sometimes he paints for only one person. Pictures are always 
secluded in a building, and are only accessible to a few. Architecture 
addresses itself to the masses, because any great architectural creation, 
whether it be cathedral, pyramid, castle, palace, public hall, or govern- 
ment seat, is seen and can be seen by many, by unlimited, masses of people. 
^‘Painting can always be properly seen only from one point, by one eye. 
It is a message of a few, or even of one to the few, or even to one. Archi- 
tecture is a message of many to many.’’ Architecture is unwieldy, 
heavy, immobile, but always real. Its material is hard and rough : earth, 
stone, steel, and the like. It is little suited to express lightness, move- 
ment, change, anything merely showy. It is an expression of will, deter- 
mination, and the demands of effort. There is nothing deceitful about 
it. It is the reality of the thieve dimensions, and it creates that reality 
itself. It is by nature somewhat ascetic and idealistic^, It is the Sein, 
Existence, Being (in contradistinction to Becoming). Painting, on the 
contrary, is Show, Illusion, Deceit, mere Appearance. Its essence is 
to represent three-dimensional reality upon a two-dimensional surface, 
through light and shadow. Thus in its inner nature it is a show, deceit* 

Ihid.f pp. 6o~6i. pp. 6o 
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appearance of the *third dimension, which does not exist in fact. It is 
Schein, not Sein. In this sense it is not real. For the same reason it is 
inherently an imitation. ArchitectureMoes not imitate nature, it creates 
its own reality ; painting imitates the things painted and gives us their 
illusory appearance. Therefore painting is especially suited to catching 
glimpses of the ever-changing shadows of things ; it is apt to depict the 
dynamic, ever-changing, ever-moving, momentary play of light and 
shadow, color and contour. It is mobile, “progressive,” and dynamic 
by its nature. Architecture must obey the laws and regularities of the 
realities on which it builds. It is and must be objective (because it is 
reality), while painting is and must be subjective and impressionistic, 
because it is and gives a mere show and appearance. Architecture must 
be orderly, disciplined, systematic, and free from mere fancifulness or 
whim, because otherwise it cannot produce anything lasting. It is Order, 
System, Effort, Law, and Discipline. Painting can be and is fanciful, 
individualistic, impressionistic, irregular, anarchistic, free, liberating, 
because it deals with the world of shadows, passing and momentary 
impressions. Here the artist is not forced by his material to obey the 
laws of the physical, objective world. ^He is free, and can give full free- 
dom to his imagination and fancy. It does not require a disciplined order, 
and system, and effort. It is Fancifulness, Freedom, Life, and Accidental 
Impression of the moment. 

When these properties of architecture and painting are considered, 
it becomes at once comprehensible why a culture at the architectural 
stage has the characteristics of order and stability, while at its malerisch 
stage it is stamped by individualism, freedom, intellectualism, impres- 
sionism, light-mindedness, momentary Epicureanism, a Carpe diem atti- 
tude, irreligiosity, revolution, disorder, and other traits. It is stamped 
by these traits not because of painting, but because painting is the form 
of art which is best suited for such a cultural Gestalt. It is structurally, 
logically, and causally a part, a symptom, and a quality of such a cultural 
status. 

The more “architectural” is the inner life of a given culture the more 
architectural are its sculpture and painting. And vice versa, the more 
malerisch, ghowy, is the inner life of the culture, the more malerisch are 
its architecture and Ku'lpture. The Middle Ages had painting and sculp- 
ture as well as architecture, but there was no perspective in the painting, 
no attempt to represent three-dimensional reality by two-dimensional 
surface; there was no Show, no Appearance. It depicted things as 
they were in the mind off the painter, in their eternal essence and idea, 

I— 16 
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regardless of how they looked, nbt as they appeared lo the artist’s eye. 
Painting itself, then, was expr^ssionistic, ideational, not visual, not 
impressionistic. In modern times,»'especially since the advent of baroque 
and rococo, at the malerisch stage of our culture architecture haS become 
malerisch, full of movement and dynamic, purely impressionistic, illusion- 
istic, and mere show for the sake of show. One is almost tempted to call 
it “Hol^rwoody.” As to modern painting and sculpture, they have 
become purely impressionistic or visual. They depict, or try to depict, 
not the eternal essence of the phenomena or objects depicted, not their 
idea, but their purely visual appearance, even without reference to the 
other organs of sense. As the Ausual appearance of things incessantly 
changes, such artists grasp only the momentary show, give us purely 
visual snapshots of things, not their durable essence. Hence, impression- 
ism in the arts of a culture in its malerisch period is in closest harmony 
with the organically impressionistic nature of all cultural hfe at this stage : 
it is constantly in turmoil and change; it becomes “progressive” ; it is 
showy (providing, for example, in our own age motion pictures, adver- 
tising) ; it is momentary dim; “Wine, Women, and Song” ; jazz 

madness ; crooning ; and so on) ; it is individualistic, fanciful, disorderly. 

Such is the explanation of the association of the predominant form of 
art with other important aspects of a culture. 

Though many of these ideas are not new, and were set forth many 
times before Ligeti, nevertheless these pages of his work appear to be 
very suggestive and sometimes even profound. Even while rejecting 
his main theory of the existence of a uniform sequence in the development 
of art and, consequently, his main sociological conclusions about the 
future of our culture or other cultures, one must agree that his discussion 
contains a great deal that is perhaps valid — if not universally, then at 
least for some cultures and some periods. If he has done nothing else 
in these analyses Ligeti has shown beyond the possibility of doubt that 
there does in fact exist a close connection between the whole of a culture 
and the forms of its art. What is tme and what is false in his theory 
will be shown in greater detail in subsequent chapters, where my own 
theory is developed. 

The evidence presented in this chapter permits us to draw the follow- 
ing conclusions. Of the several theories under discussion which try to 
establish a definite and universal sequence in the development of various 
arts in all cultures and civilizations, we are obliged by the facts to adjudge, 
their claim as, at best, only partially valid. No such uniform and uni- 
versal sequence exists, and however valuable .and interesting in other 
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respects are the tlieories which have &een tested, in this respect they 
must be regarded as a distortion of the tifuth. They are like those theories 
which postulate a uniform and univei^al regularity of lag in the process 
of change from the material culture to the immaterial, from the economic 
phenomena (Marxianism and its diluted forms as represented by Ogbum 
and other American sociologists) to the ideological ; or from science to 
religion and philosophy, from religion and philosophy to the arts, from 
the arts to economic and practical activity (see Rqberty’s sequence: 
science-religion-arts-practical activities). They impose a complete uni- 
formity where it either does not exist at all, or exists in a much more 
limited form than is claimed. It is high time to liberate our minds from 
the popular delusion of the preceding two centuries that ^^nature’' and, 
especially, the sociocultural processes are absolutely uniform and always 
proceed in the same monotonously invariable manner. As a matter of 
fact, they are much more variable and creative than that. 




Chapter ^Six 


IS THE CURVE OF ART DEVELOPMENT UNIFORMLY SIMILAR 
IN VARIOUS SOCIETIES AND CULTURES? PRELIMINARY CRITI- 
CAL SURVEY OF THEORIES ON THE SUBJECT (Continued) 


The preceding chapter shows that the sequence of the blossoming of 
the various fine arts — painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and liter- 
ature — is different in various cultures. In this chapter I am going to 
discuss a problem somewhat similar, namely : Are the curves of art develop- 
ment in general, and of the specific arts in particular, essentially the same 
in various cultures? Do they pass through the same stages? Can we 
maintain, for instance, from the standpoint of the style, or of the men- 
tality, or of any other essential trait, that art in general, and its specific 
forms in particular, undergo an “evolution” that is similar in various 
societies and cultures? If so, what is the correct general formula of 
such an evolution ? If not, what is the scientific answer to the question 
that should replace the theories and the formulas of the “ uniformists ” ? 

Since, as we shall see, the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries have been periods of belief in the existence of rigid uniformities 
and, to a considerable extent, of a linear evolution in cosmology and 
biology, as well as in sociology, it has been believed also that various 
cultures and their art pass through the same stages of evolution. A very 
great number of social scientists and journalists, from Auguste Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, and E. B. Tylor, to Letoumeau and other dii minores, 
have been busy with the formulation of “ the laws of evolution,” of “prog- 
ress,” of “stages of development,” ^ of the historical trends and tenden- 
cies in all fields of culture, including art. Dozens and dozens of such 
“laws” have been manufactured with their curves of social evolutions 
and art evolutions, and with three, four,'" five, and more stages through 
which aU peoples and cultures are supposed to pass. 

During these years even many partisans of what may roughly be called 
the creatively recurrent or cyclical interpretation of the direction of 

* See the correct and humorous remarks of E. F. Gay in application to similar economic 
theories in his “The Rhythm of History,” in Harvard Graduate Magazine, September, 1923, 
pp. 7 ft. 
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socioMstorical processes have also believed, despite the difference of their 
conception from the linear, in thi uniformity of the curve of cultural 
development in general, and art development in particular, in various 
cultures and societies. They have also maintained that the stages or 
phases of the development of various cultures are essentially the same. 
In other words, they also subscribe to the thesis of the recurrence of art 
phenomena in social space. Their main variance lies in their conception 
of the movement of culture in the finite and parabolic’^ curve of cycles 
instead of the unilinear, multilinear, or spiral line of a perpetual trend 
projected into the infinity of the future, as advanced by the linearists 
in their bigger and better” evolution, which begins with the amoeba or 
“ primitive man ” of the far-remote past. Oswald Spengler may serve as an 
example of a “cyclicist” who has succumbed to this obsession by “uni- 
formity” in space. In spite of his contempt of the social science of the 
nineteenth century, like most of the “cyclicists” he did not succeed in 
freeing himself from the tenets of the nineteenth-century dogmas of the 
“universal uniformity” and “invariable rigidity” of the “laws of social 
development” for all cultures and societies. “Cultures are organisms, 
and world-history is their collecti^»e biography.” “Every culture passes 
through the age-phases of the individual man. . . . Each has its child- 
hood, youth, manhood and old age.” ^ This is not much different from 
Auguste Comte’s “law of the three states” through which, supposedly, 
all cultures must pass, nor is it much different from most linearist con- 
ceptions. It is characterized by the same belief in the uniformity of the 
“curves” of the life history of cultures; the same belief in the similarity 
of the stages through which they pass ; and the same belief in the “ invari- 
ability ” of the laws for all peoples and times, styled “Destiny” by Spen- 
gler and “the iron law of determinism” by the linear evolutionists of 
the nineteenth century. 

Since the linearists as well as the cyclicists have believed in these 
dogmas in regard to the evolution of whole cultures, it is natural that 
the majority of theories of art evolution in various cultures have been 
formulated with the same assumptions as to the uniformity of the curves 
of evolution in various cultureSf the similarity of the nature and sequence 
of their stages of development, and the invariability oi the “uniform” 
laws determining their growth. First, let us take the most general for- 
mulations of the uniformity of the growth of art in various cultures. 

2 Oswald SpeiJgler, The Decline of the West (New York, 1929), VoL I, pp, io4“io8 ; see also 
pp. xi2'“ii3 et passim. See also F. Cornelius, Die Weltgeschichte utid ihre Ehythmus (Mun- 
chen, 1925) and H. Schneider, Die PhilosopUe der GescMchte (•Breslau, 1923), VoL II, pp. 68 ff. 
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The arts are subjfect to a beginning, progression, completion, and termination, 
a growth, a blooming, and a decay.® 

Like all the human institutions, arts Originate, grow, and prosper or decay 
according to certain laws. . . . Among all peoples of a high culture they 
pass the periods of infancy, youth, maturity, and decadence. . . . These 
periods of origin, splendor, and decline of arts exhibit certain common traits 
among the majority of peoples. Take, for instance, the peoples who are origi- 
nal in art achievement and well known to us: the Greeks, the Italians, the 
French ; you will be surprised to find everywhere the sairib traits.^ 

Each art which co’mpletely develops and runs its whole normal course with- 
out being interrupted by some external blow passes invariably through several 
phases, the order of sequence and constitutive character of which being con- 
stant are susceptible to a scientific study.^ 

To add similar quotations illustrating this type of theories is useless. 
Their first claim is that any art system is finite in its existence : it appears, 
blossoms, and declines. I agree with this, because not only art but, as 
Plato says, everything [on this earth] which has a beginning has also 
an end’’; and therefore any empirical system, not only art, ^"^will in 
time perish and come to dissolution.” > There is no reason to insist further 
upon this platitude in special reference to art, nor painfully to try to 
prove its truth. For this reason there is little in such formulas to 
inform us about the real nature of the curve of art development. In 
brief, this claim is of very little cognitive value. 

The second claim advanced by those holding such theories seems to 
be worthy of more serious consideration, namely, that the art systems 
of various cultures have the same or similar curves of development : 
origin, growth, zenith, and decline ; or childhood, maturity, and senility. 
If they can show, with evidence, what the essential characteristics of 
art at each of these phases are, and that these phases, each with its special 
characteristics, are similar in the art systems of various cultures, then 
their contention becomes quite important, and is no longer platitudinous. 

Do most of the theories discussed meet with these requirements? 
Unfortunately they do not. Most of them give only figurative expres- 
sions without any serious attempt to substantiate them in the ways 
indicated .^above. Without such a substantiation they hardly can be 

- ® G. W. F. Hegel, Th& Philosophy of Fine Art, trans. by F. P. B. Osmaston (London, 1920), 

VoL III, p. 5. 

^ C. Bayet, PrBcisd^Mstoire de Vart (Paris, 1905), pp. 11*13. 

® Charles Lalo, Esquisse d’une esthetique musicde scientifiqm (Paris, 1908), pp. 259 fit. 
See similar contentions in A. Venturi, La Madonna (Milano, 1900), p, v; H. Rietscb, Die 
deutsche Liedweise (1904), and in many other works. 
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taken seriously and are of no scientific value. Merely to say that each 
art system passes through the stages of childhood, maturity, senility, is 
but a meaningless expression, if k is not shown by means of concrete 
data what exactly are the characteristics of art childhood, art maturity, 
and art senility ; when and where one stage ends and the next begins ; 
how long is the duration of each stage; and so on. Is the Gothic style 
the style of childhood, maturity, or senility, and why? If it is one of 
these tliree “phases” that is in question, does it occur in all cultures, 
in all its essentiaf traits? It is enough to ask these questions to make 
clear the emptiness of such analogies, when they are^iot followed by the 
specification of exact details as suggested above. Without such speci- 
fications they do not and cannot prove anything concerning either the 
uniformity or the nonuniformity of art evolution in various cultures, 
nor can they give us any real knowledge of the phases of development 
in art. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same can be said of several other formulas when 
they are not substantiated and specified along the above lines. Take, 
for instance, the formula stating that all art systems have the stages 
archaic, classical, and decadent^ WitHout factual substantiation it 
also is empty. All such unsupported theories may be dismissed without 
further consideration. 

The situation is different with all theories of uniform development 
in art which are supported by a solid factual substantiation and cor- 
roboration of their general contentions. Such theories exist, and some 
of them are very discriminatingly elaborated. Often they throw an in- 
teresting light on the dynamics of art phenomena. They cannot be 
dismissed with a few remarks, as can the above ; they deserve a more 
attentive analysis. As our first example we shall take the theory of a dis- 
tinguished historian of art, W. Deonna, which is brilliantly developed in 
his several works, and especially in the three large volumes of his 
L’archiologie, sa valeur, ses methodes} The theories of W. Deonna, and of 
others whose contentions we shall consider later, do indeed go beyond a 
vague supposition and lay down a series of quite factual and concrete 
traits typical of the archaic, the classical, and the decadent stages of art. 
They try to show that those traits are found in various systems of art and 
follow a uniform sequence in the life course of clivers art systems, and 
they also offer reasons why such a uniformity exists.' 

Deonna takes four great art systems in sculpture and? in part, painting 
— the paleolithic, the neolithic, the Graeco-Roman, and the Christian — 

® Paris, 1912. 
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and tries to show’ that each of these s;^stems has passed through similar 
fundamental periods of archaism, clas^sicism, and finally decadence. In 
each of these ^phases the traits and style of all four systems of art are 
strikingly homogeneous and similar. The similarity is so great that the 
statues of early medieval Europe (before the twelfth century) can easily 
be mistaken for those of archaic Greece (before the sixth century b.c.), 
and vice versa. Likewise, comparing the Aurora of Michelangelo with 
the Niobide of Rome, the Nymphs of the Fountain by Jean Goujon 
(sixteenth century a.d.) with the Dancing Woman figure of Pergamum 
(third-second century b.c.) ; geometric statues of the archaic paleolithic 
with those of the archaic neolithic period, and with archaic Greek, archaic 
medieval, and so on, one cannot fail to see a striking similarity between 
them, even though they be separated from one another by centuries^ 
even by thousands of years. Some of the statues of the Acropolis were 
pronounced by many specialists to be remarkably similar to the works 
of Mino da Fiesole, Francia, and Desiderio da Settignano ; some of the 
sculptures of the Scopas school in Greece (fourth century b.c.) to the 
sculptures of Francia; some of the works of Praxiteles and Lysippus 
to those of Ghiberti and Donatello ;^some of the Greek and Pompeian 
vase paintings to the paintings of Mantegna, Roger van der Weyden, 
and Titian ; some other works of ancient Greece and Rome, to those 
of Michelangelo, Velasquez, and Bernini;^ and so on. Analyzing 
systematically the art objects of the four art systems, Deonna comes to 
the conclusion that, in essentials, each of them has passed through the 
same main stages, and when the art of the same phase in each of the four 
systems is taken separately it exhibits a remarkable similarity in all 
the systems. For instance, the art of Greece (mainly sculpture) before 
the sixth century is quite similar to that of Europe before the twelfth 
century ; the art of Greece of the fifth century is a replica of the art of 
Europe of the thirteenth century; and so on. The Creto-Mycenaean 
art, viewed by Deonna as the last phase of neolithic art, is similar to 
that of the Graeco-Roman art of the Hellenistic period, and to the Euro- 
pean art of the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries.® Volumes II and III 
of his work are devoted to the factual demonstration of this proposition. 
On the basis of, an enormous amount of material, he proceeds to demon- 
strate the similarity of the phases in all four systems and the likeness 

^ W. Deonna, Varchiohgie, Vol. Ill, pp. 6 £f. The many reproductions of these and other 
sculptures and painidngs, though separated from one another by centuries and belonging to 
^ different art systems, indeed show a striking similarity in the whole as well as in^ technical 
details. See especially Vols. II and III, passim. 

8 Ibid., VoL III, p. 52 ei passim. See the many reproductions printed in this work. 
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of the art of the four m correspdnding phases. He d^als not only with 
the general style of the art, but also with a series of details, such as the 
form of eye, ear, mouth ; smile, frentality, nudity, composition of dress, 
posture ; idealism or realism ; emotionality or the lack of emotion ; the 
presence or absence of landscape, portraiture, genre of a certain kind ; 
and so on. His conclusions run as follows. 

To sunj^up, we can consider art as developing according to a definite rhythm 
which leads to a recurrence of similar, if not identical, tendencies and forms 
separated by the intervals of centuries; using an image which is not quite 
exact but gives an idea of this regular course of art evoluliion, we can say that 
the evolution of the history of art can be compared to a spiral, where each 
curl superimposes over the lower one without touching it, as each period super- 
imposes upon the anterior period. . . . That is what I plan to demonstrate.® 

Further on Deonna shows that each of these four systems of art starts 
with the archaic form, the result mainly of inexperience and a lack of 
skill in the artists. Then each progresses, becomes perfected, and reaches 
its climax, or classical period, after which each begins to decline. 

Each of these art systems, starting pom a sfinilar point of departure, develops 
with the same logical rhythm and in the course of its evolution produces 
analogical forms of art.^® 

The archaic phase of the art of the paleolithic, neolithic, Graeco-Roman 
(up to the sixth century b.c.), and the early medieval (up to the twelfth 
century a.d.) periods exhibits the same primitive technique, frontality, 

horror of emptiness,” lack of perspective or perspective by superposition 
of planes, lack of unity in the composition, triangular heads, archaic 
smile,” low foreheads, and a similar composition of ears, nose, hair, beard, 
and other parts of the human body.^^ Likewise, when the classical phase 
in these four art systems is considered, particularly the Greek art of the 
fifth century b.c. and the Christian art of the thirteenth century, one 
finds a complete similarity between them. The technique becomes 
perfect, the statues begin to live, frontality disappears, and simplicity 
of perfection takes place. Idealism becomes supreme, and art- now 

® lUd,, VoL III, pp. 36”37. He intentionally omits the art of other cultures partly because 
he does not feel quite competent in those fields, partly because he prefers 1o demonstrate more 
substantially in fewer art systems than less substantially in Inany; but in passing note, 
that he indicates that the Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese, and other art systems display 
the same sequence of phases in their evolution. 

VoLni,pp. 41-52. 

lUd., VoL III, chap. V. See the many reproductions there and the detailed analysis 
by the author. 
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reproduces either fhe positively valuable and ideal object only, or idealizes 
natural objects : mortals are produced like young gods ; human beings, 
even though old, are shown as young and perfect ; nothing prosaic, ugly, 
defective, low, finds place in it. Not only the types of men, but even 
their postures, are idealized ; order, inner calm and peace, lack of passion 
and emotion characterize such an art; perfect balance and harmony 
reign supreme. Idealization does not admit realistic portraiture. For 
this reason women (who are rare subjects of this art) are robust and 
athletic, old men are young, babies are depicted as grown up. Nothing 
pathetic, macabre, hr passionate is shown. Eternally young and perfect 
human beings, with serenity on their faces — even in the funerary statues 
of the dead, calm and immortal, these are the types of the classical period. 
Neglect of landscape, of prosaic and realistic genre^ and of profane his- 
torical scenes are further characteristics of the Greek as well as of the 
Christian art of this period. Idealistic symbolism, whether of the ideal 
of patriotism in Greece, or of that of Christianity and the Church in 
Europe, dominates the art. Both of these arts are profoundly religious. 
Both are essentially anonymous, and the artists retreat before the com- 
munity ; both are local in detail but universal in topic ; both incorporate 
the unity of mind of their entire society and are the work of the entire 
society ; both are rationalistic, meditatively speculative, and free from 
any sensuality.^^ 

If we then take the period of overripeness’’ — the end of the classical 
period and the beginning of the period of decline, in the Mycenaean, the 
Hellenistic, and the modern European arts — we again find, in all of 
them, a series of striking resemblances. In spite of being separated by 
great intervals of time, they show the same style, the same spirit, and 
similar forms and content. We find skilled technique which can repro- 
duce anything, but, having no strong ^^soul” of its own, it mixes aU kinds 
of styles incongruously, and conscientiously imitates the ^^prinaitive” 
style. Not idealism but sensory (visual) naturalism is now supreme. 
Art is down to earth. While the idealistic art deified mortals, this natu- 
ralistic art mortalizes the immortals. It imitates sensate nature and 
empirical reality. It has a particular inclination to the reproduction 
of the negative, the macabre, the pathetic, the passionate, the prosaic, 
.the picturesque, and the ugly phenomena of life. The old man is repro- 
duced now with all the ugly and miserable traits of old age, and the 
^prosaic scenes df life with all the reality of their everyday character. 
Calm serenity is gone, and instead we have distorted figures, suffering, 

. VoLIlLcEap. vi. 
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ugliness. Women, who figure liftle in the classical aft, are one of the 
favorite subjects in this phase. They now are depicted ‘^realistically,” 
and the favorite modes of their reproduction are voluptuousness, sen- 
suality, sexuality, seductiveness, and “prettiness.” The spirit of a 
purely sensate Epicureanism is conspicuous. Men are also represented 
“naturalistically,” often as effeminate, and usually smooth shaven. 
Masses ^d crowds, impressionistic portraiture, the genre of daily life, 
and especially of the lower classes and picturesque urchins, are also favor- 
ite subjects of the period. Lack of proportion and symmetry, fugitive 
and dynamic aspects of empirical reality, violent rnotion, incoherence 
and mixture of styles, “ colossalism,” urbanity, sophistication, and suavity 
are dominant. In brief, these “overripe” phases exhibit the same char- 
acteristics in all the three systems of art.^^ 

The outline shows that Deonna was not content merely with vague 
generalizations, but presented a vast amount of factual material for its 
substantiation and verification. Whether or not the main claims of 
his theory are valid we shall see on further investigation. For the present 
let us take some other theories of the same type. A theory set forth 
by Frank Chambers will serve as argood example. 

Frank Chambers also tries to prove that the curve of art evolution, 
and its essential stages, are very similar in Ancient Greece and in Europe. 
Making use of literature and literary criticism as the main body of his 
material, he comes to the following conclusions. Both arts have passed 
through two similar stages. The first stage is characterized by a non- 
aesthetic estimation of beauty and the fine arts. In this stage all the 
great art creations are produced, not for art^s or beauty’s sake but for the 
sake of religion, morals, patriotism, civic virtue, and other nonaesthetic 
ends. The fine arts as such, and beauty as beauty, are viewed negatively 
and resisted. However, this does not hinder the creation of the greatest 
art values. Such was the stage in Greece up to the fourth century b.c., 
and in Europe up to the Renaissance and the fall of classicism, i.e,, the 
Academies. In the second stage there appears an appreciation of the 
fine arts as such, and beauty for beauty’s sake. At this stage the. arts 
become free from their duties as the handmaid of religion or of other 
nonaesthetic values. “Aestheticism,” art collecting, the cojmoisseur, 
art education, art criticism, and so on, now make their appearance. In. 
spite of this, the art of the second stage hardly achieves the summits 
that were reached during the first stage, and it is soonMestined to dis-i, 
integration and decline. 

lUd., Vol. in, chaps, iv, viii, and ix, where the details and reproductions are given. 
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Both ancient and modern, both the Pag’an and Christian eras, seem to have 
had a parallel aesthetic history. In botji eras two aesthetic states of mind 
have existed successively. The first statge of mind was that which, say, deified 
the sum and prayed to it ; the second poetised self-consciously and said : 
^^How beautiful F’ It was the first state which caused the Parthenon to be 
built; it is the second state which now ponders its ruins, argues about its 
reconstruction, and sees passionate and romantic visions. The like of Homer, 
the Lyric poets, Herodotus, Thucydides, belong to the first state ; Ahe like of 
Strabo, Plutarch, Lucian, Athenaeus, Plotinus, to the second ; Aristotle and, 
to a less extent, Plato are the links between the two.^^ 

In his later work,^^ where he analyzes the development of European 
art. Chambers repeats the same conclusions in a somewhat modified form. 

In both cycles, Graeco-Roman and European, the history of taste at bottom 
was the rise and fall of classicism. The emergence of the aesthetic conscious- 
ness, its crystallization and its dissolution recurred regularly and faithfully. 
The mediaeval gold-and-glitter is read in Homer and Herodotus, monastic 
aestheticism in the early law-givers and philosophers, signs of transition in 
Plato, a classic Renaissance in Aristotle and his Hellenistic successors, and 
finally a romantic decline in the authors of the late Graeco-Roman age. At 
this hour we live in a latter-day world, i^t unlike that of Lucian, Philostratus, 
Athenaeus, and Plotinus, and in a few generations our civilization and its art 
will have run its appointed course.^® 

While the theories of Deonna and Chambers deal mainly with the 
fields of sculpture and painting, other theories, making similar contentions 
concerning the uniformity of the main phases of art in various cultures, 
try to establish their claim with regard to literature and music. The 
theory of E. Bovet may be taken as an example for literature, and that 
of Charles Lalo for music. Both of these theories, however, go further 
than those of Deonna and Chambers and insist not only on the uniformity 
of the stages of the evolution of these arts in various cultures, but also 
on the recurrence of these stages (or cycles) in time in the same cultures : 
when one cycle ends, another, in a different concrete form but with similar 
stages, begins and, having run its course, is again succeeded by a new 
cycle with the same stages, and so on. 

E. Bovet develops a theory propounded by Victor Hugo in his Crom- 
well In the preface to his work Hugo says that the literature of every 
people passes through? three consecutive stages : lyric, epic, and dramatic. 

Frank Chambers, Cycles of Taste (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 119-120 et passim. 

Frank Chambejss, The History of Taste (New York, 1932), pp. 302-303 et passim. 

See particularly the Appendix in Chambers’s The History of Taste, 

E. Bovet, Lyrisme, 6 popie, Drame: line loi de Vhistoire UU^aire expliquie par TMuiion 
gifiBral (Paris, 1911), 
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Poetry has three stages each of which corresponds to an^epoch of a society. 
The primitive times are lyrical, the ^tique times are epical, while the modem 
timft is dramatic. The ode chants the eternity, epic solemnizes history, drama 
paints life. ... In primitive times man chants : when he 'is young he is 
lyrical. Prayer is his whole religion ; the ode is his whole poetry. 

When larger groups and empires appear, battles and other heroic 
deeds occur, “man becomes epical” and tells of great deeds and events. 
Then, wiSi the complication of social life, there appear drama, reflections, 
disappointment, and pity. Then poetry becomes dramatic. This 
universal law, according to Victor Hugo, is valid, whether we take the 
course of poetry in time, regardless of nations (the Bible is lyric, Homer 
epic, and Shakespeare dramatic) or within any great nation and great 
literature. The Book of Genesis in the Bible is lyrical; Kings, epic; 
Job, dramatic. In France Malherbe came before Chapelain, and Chape- 
lain before Corneille ; in Greece, Orpheus came before Homer, and Homer 
before Aeschylus. 

Such is the essence of Hugo’s generalization. With some reservations 
E. Bovet developed it further. In his interpretation, the sequence lyric- 
epic-dramatic is valid in regard to;, the development of the literature of 
all nations if it is not hindered by purely exterior circumstances, which 
in some cases may break its natural course. It is also valid in the sense 
that it recurs in this order several times in the history of a great literature. 
In other words, it recurs in social space as well as in social time. 

For corroboration of this “law” Bovet makes especial use of the course 
of French literature. He divides its history into three eras and each era 
into three periods: lyric, epic, dramatic. The first era — “Feudal and 
Catholic” — covers the history of French literature from its begiiming 
to 1520. Its first period, from the beginning to the twelfth century, 
was predominantly lyric, and this was also true of its whole mentality.^* 
Its second period, from 1100 to 1328, in both its mentality and its litera- 
ture, was mainly epic (King Arthur’s tales, epic of Roland, etc.). Its 
third period, from 1328 to 1520, was essentially dramatic and theatrical 
(Mystery Plays, Moralities, etc.). The second era, from 1520 to 1800, 
falls into three similar periods :^the first, 1520-1610, was mainly lyrical 
and rationalistic (Rabelais, Ronsard, Du Bellay, Agrippa, etc.) ; the 
second, 1610-1715, was predominantly epic (classicism, the .Academies, 
a great number of epics, the epic historical as the main and supreme genre 
of painting and sculpture) ; and the third, 1715-1800, was conspicuously 
dramatic. The same periodic sequence is set up in the third era, from 

JM., pp. 32 ff. and 40 ff. 
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1800 to the presenUtime : the period from 1800 to 1840 was lyric (Roman- 
ticism) ; from 1840 to 1885 was epic (a.>flood of novels, and the develop- 
ment of the classic roman ) ; and finally^ the time from 1885 to the present 
time has been dramatic and theatrical in literature and in mentality. 
Thus: 

In the course of one thousand years the French literature three times has 
passed the stages : lyric-epic-dramatic. This universal law has not,Jjowever, 
manifested itself so clearly and so regularly in any other literature. There 
is a reason for this. 

It is the interference of external conditions which may cause — and has 
caused — deviation in the course of some of the literatures from the above 
natural sequence.^® 

Such is the essence of the Hugo-Bovet law. As we see, Bovet, con- 
tending for its universality, admits at the same time that external con- 
ditions may break the sequence. Therefore, he himself regards it as 
nonrigid and approximate. As a matter of fact, it is not universal at all. 
Even in regard to French literature, Bovet’s periods and sequences are 
artificial to a considerable extent. In regard to other literatures his 
^‘law’’ has so many exceptions that it can hardly pretend to be even 
an approximate rule. We shall see this in Chapter Thirteen on litera- 
ture. For the time being, with regard to the literatures of primitive 
peoples, we shall find illuminating the following statements of F. Boas, 
which have a bearing on BoveUs theory. First of all the epic is practi- 
cally nonexistent in the native American literature. Likewise, the suc- 
cession of various forms does not have any universal uniformity. These 
forms are not necessary steps in the development of literary forms, but 
they occur only under certain conditions.” And if some of the forms, 
for example epic, are not found in some of the cultures and their literature 
(for instance, among the American Indians) ^'it does not follow that they 
would have appeared at a later time.” 

These remarks must suffice for the present to show the limited character 
of BoveUs generalization. 

Turning to Charles Lalo’s theory we find that, like Bovet, he claims 
the uniform sequence of the phases of development of music which he 
gives to be* valid in social space as well as in time. Any fundamental 
musical system runs through the same stages during its life cycle. If 
in the history of a given culture several musical systems have followed 

pp. 139 S. 

^0 F. Boas, Primitm Art (Oslo, 1927), p. 339, 

21 Of. dt. ^ 
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one another, each of them has run through the same stages. The number 
of stages, their character and sequence, may be observed in the following 
table, which gives aU the essentials of the theory 

SUCCESSION OF THE THREE PHASES IN THE HISTORY 
OF OCCIDENTAL MUSIC 

A. Greek Music 

Freclassical Phase 
{a) Prinfitives 

Greeks of Asia Minor: mythical personalities^[?] 

( 5 ) Predecessors 

Authors of the names taken by the classics : epical personalities [?] 

(2) Classical Phase 
{a) Great Classics 

Terpander of Sparta (end of eighth and beginning of seventh cen- 
turies B.C.) 

(6) Pseudo Classics 

Thaletas and the Doric musical instruments (middle of the seventh 
and beginning of sixth centuries b.c.) 

(3) Postclassical Phase 

(a) Romantics 

Phyrius, Timothy, the dithyramb, and tragedy in Athens (fifth 
century B.c.) 

(b) Decadents 

Alexandrian, Roman, and Hellenistic cosmopolitanism (since fourth 
century) 

B. Christian Melody 

(1) Preclassical Phase 
(a) Primitives 

First Oriental and Roman hymns (second to third century a.d.) 

{h) Predecessors 

Ambrosian chant of Milan (fourth century a.d,) 

(2) Classical Phase 

{a) Gregorian chant of Rome (sixth or seventh [?] century a.d.) 

(3) Postclassical Phase 

(a) Romantics 

Tropes and sequences of Rhenish countries (ninth century) 

(b) Decadents 

Plain song (chant) in savant ^s language, then as, dead, finally as 
liturgical (since eleventh century a.d.) 

C. Polyphony of the Middle Ages 
(i) Preclassical Phase 

(a} Primitives 

Organum and counterpoint of Northern France "^(from tenth [?] to- 
fourteenth century) 

^ IbU.t P* 261. 
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{b) Predecessors 

Gallo-Belgian and Flemish schools (fifteenth and beginning of six- 
teenth centuries) 

(2) Classical Phase 

(a) Grand Classics 

Palestrina’s school in Rome (middle of sixteenth century) 

(b) Pseudo Classics 

Dramatic madrigal (end of sixteenth century) 

(3) Postclassical Phase 

(a) Romantics 

Dramatic and eclectic polyphony of Bach and Handel (the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century) 

(b) Decadents 

Counterpoint and fugue of the school of the savant language, already 
almost liturgical (since eighteenth century) 

D. Modern Harmony 

(1) Preclassical Phase 

(a) Primitives 

Singers on lute ; Florentine opera (beginning of seventeenth century) 

(b) Predecessors 

International dramatic music: France, Italy, Germany (end of 
seventeenth and beginning of eighteenth centuries) 

(2) Classical Phase ^ 

(a) Grand Classics 

German symphony : Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven (end of eighteenth 
century) 

(b) Pseudo Classics 

Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann (beginning of nineteenth century) 

(3) Postclassical Phase 

(a) Romantics 

German and French symphonic drama and poem: Wagner and 
Berlioz (middle of nineteenth century) 

(b) Decadents 

Archaism, exoticism, symbolism, contemporary eclecticism 

In all these systems the preclassical phase is characterized by an 
indeterminate confusion, incoherence, and complexity (contrary to 
Herbert Spencer’s formulas of evolution), and poor technique and impure 
mixti^jre. In the predecessor phase, the technique improves, and the 
confusion and mixture begin to decrease. ^ The classical phase is marked 
by simplici^, piwre internal harmony, and an organic unity of music with 
perfect technique. It* puts an end to the incoherent complexity and 
unbalanced confusion of the preceding phase. These characteristics of 
tjie classical phas^ exist in the pseudo-classical phase of the period, but 
an admixture of romantic and other complexities begins to creep in. 
Finally, in the postclassical phase are found senility and sickness. It is 

I — X7 
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marked by an increase of nonequilibrated complexifies, by a lack of 
balance, by romanticism and patheticism, by eclecticism of styles, by 
“colossalism,” by a growing attanpt to find “new ways” and “new 
methods,” which results in ever-increasing incoherence. Very 'notably 
there comes a desire to imitate the preclassical, particularly the primitive, 
music. Various extreme modernisms and radicalisms abound. Music 
loses its ^ganic unity and becomes more and more difficult. Instead of a 
free creation of gejiius it tends to become increasingly the result of painful 
research, difficult calculation, scientifically computed excess. It turns 
into an impurity and becomes the product of the maflipulation of savant 
prestidigitators and researchers.*® In this way it gradually degenerates 
and finally dies, to give place to a new system which wiU run through 
similar phases during the course of its existence. 

To complete the characterizations of the theories of Deonna, Chambers, 
Bovet, Lalo, and many others with similar views, it is necessary to add 
that almost all these authors view the likenesses in different art systems 
as the result not so much, if at all, of diffusion and imitation, as of spon- 
taneity of origin, independent of imitation, cop}dng, or diffusion. It is 
due partly to the similarity of human nature, partly to identical technical 
conditions (for instance, a lack of skill in archaic periods), partly to 
similar cultural configurations, and partly to the inner immanent logic 
of each art, the organization of which tends to create its own inner milieu 
in which, being isolated from the rest of the world, it lives its own life 
according to its own nature.*^ 

These theories do not, of course, exhaust the list. There are numerous 
other theories of the uniform development of art among various peoples 
and cultures.*® Such are, for instance, the theories which claim that 

Ihid.f pp. 262-320. My outline gives only a skeleton of the theory. Lalo fills the pages 
of ids work with abundant factual material. 

Ihid.j p. 262. See also Deonna, op. cU.^ Vol. II, chap, vii ; Chambers, The History of 
Taste j pp. 269-270. 

For the moment I pass entirely by a large number of theories offering various generaliza- 
tions in the field of art phenomena ; such, for instance, as the theories of periodicity in the 
fluctuation of art forms, particularly the so-called generation periodicity set forth by-a large 
number of ancient and modern writers;^ likewise many others of generalizing character. All 
su'ch theories will be discussed in various other parts of this work, particularly in Volumes 
Three and Four. As samples of the writing on the subject the following few^orks may be 
mentioned : F. Mentr6, Les g&nirations sociales (Paris, 1920) ; F.'Eymmer, Deutsche Literature 
geschickte des ip. und 20. Jahrhunderts nach Generatiouen dargestelU (Dresden, 1922) ; E. 
Ermatingen (ed.), Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft (Berlin, 1930) f G. G. Wieszner, Der 
Fulsschlag deutscher Stilgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1933) ; J. L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt m 
Literature (Boston, 1926) ; Herbert L, Smith, The Economic Laws of Art Production (London, 
1924); P. F. Baldensperger, . La Utterature — crHtion^ suaaes^ dur$e (Paris, 1919); 'L. L. 
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among all peoples &rt passes from the ^‘physioplastic ” to the “ideoplastic’^ 
style (Max Verwom) ; from the expressniomstic to the impressionistic (H. 
Schafer and, in^part, A. Rigle and A. SChmarsow) ; from the architectural, 
through* the sculptural, to the malerisch style (Victor de Laprade, P. 
Ligeti, and others). Other theories claim that the art of all cultures 
passes, in the course of its development, through the stages decorative, 
plastic, architectural, and malerisch in conformity with a corr^ponding 
Weltbegriff (L. Coellen), and so on.^® As many of tliese theories will 
have to be dealt with further on, and as their defects are somewhat 
similar to those of Ihe theories of Deonna, Chambers, Bovet, Lalo, and 
others, it is not necessary to examine them here. Instead, we pass now 
to a brief examination of the validity of the theories outlined above and 
of their basic postulate as to the uniformity of art development in various 
cultures. 

It can hardly be questioned that between the art systems of various 
cultures there exist many similarities in both small and great matters. 
Whether they are due to diffusion or to independent and spontaneous 
creation, or to both factors, such recurrences of similarities in space and 
time are readily observable. Ivhethe^ we take the so-called geometric 
style or geometric ornamentation, or the physioplastic or ideoplastic 
style; or whether we consider the essentials of technique or subject 
matter, or the manner of their presentation, or other factors, the existence 
in the arts of divers peoples and cultures of an enormous number of 
similarities in these respects — similarities sometimes of a striking char- 
acter — is beyond doubt. And ceteris paribus the nearer to each other 
the general characters of the whole culture of the peoples compared, the 
greater the probable similarity in their arts. The art forms of all nomadic 
hunters who have lived in quite different parts of the world seem to exhibit 
more similarities than can be found when the cultures of nomadic hunters 
are compared with those of industrialized and urbanized peoples. The 

SchiicHiig, Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmackshkldufig (Munchen, 1923) ; W. Hausen- 
stein, Die Kunst und die Gesellschaft; F. I. Shmitt, Ishissiw: Osnovnyia ProUemy teorii i 
istorii Iskusstva (Art : Fundamental Problems of History and Theory of Art) (Leningrad, 
1925) ; P. Sakulin, Sociological Method in Literature (in Russian) (Moscow, 1925) ; N. L 
Efimoil, Sociology of Literature (in Russian) (Leningrad, 1927). 

These few titles, culled from an enormous literature in the field, give one an idea of the 
great variety of the problems touched on and generalizations made. But as most of the 
topics dealt with in these works do not concern directly the problem discussed in these two 
chapters, they are omkted here. 

* See an outline of many of such theories in W. Passarge, Die Philosophic der Kunstge- 
schkhte in der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1930). Most of these theories are but varieties of the 
Hegelian theory developed in his. Aesthetik 
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same is to be said of the art forms of all agricultural peoples, even though 
isolated from one another, and «)f the comparison between the arts of 
agricultural and nonagricultural peoples.^^ Similarities e^st, are numer- 
ous and often essential. Otherwise we should expect the art of any 
people to differ completely from that of any other people, the arts of all 
people to have no common element whether in form, style, or pattern. 
Such a sj^pposition is absurd. Thus far the theories concerned are valid 
and cannot be reacted. 

Quite different, however, is the claim that the essential stages of the 
life history of all art systems are the same, that thSre exists a uniform 
sequence of these stages, and that therefore the life curve of all art systems 
has practically the same configuration, with its height in the classic 
period and a decline in the direction of the initial (archaic) and the final 
(postclassic) periods. These claims appear to me to be questionable. In 
subsequent chapters there will be offered a large body of material to 
support this doubt, and to show in detail what is true and what is fal- 
lacious in the above theories. Here, in the way of criticism, I shall limit 
my task to the formulation of brief statements which are sufficient to 
expose the weaker and unsupported aspects of the generalizations of the 
“uniformist” theories. 

The life curve of the art systems of various cultures cannot be said 
to be the same in nature. Some art systems among so-called primitive 
peoples do not go beyond the archaic phase, in spite of the centuries of 
existence of their culture and art. The life curve of such systems remains, 
so to speak, on the same primitive level, without rising to the level of 
classicism.^ On the other hand, as far as factual data are concerned, the 
art of the paleolithic peoples — this “miracle,” as it is styled by many 
specialists — appears as already “mature” and far above the archaic 
phase.. It shows skill in drawing, artistic perfection, ripeness.® It is 
true that Deonna foresees this objection and tries to obviate it by the 
assumption that the known perfected forms of the paleolithic art con- 
stitute the classical phase of its development, a phase which of necessity 

See the typical traits of the art of agricultural peoples in P. Sorokin, C. Zimme^mann, 
and C. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1931), VoL II, 
chaps. XV and xiv, where I tried to show this similarity. 

On this subject see E. von Sydow, Die Kunst der NakirvUker und der Vorzeit, 2d ed. 
(Berlin, 1927) ; F. Boas, op. cU. See the appropriate remark!fe m R. Thurnwald^s ^^Prin.- 
zipiengraden der ethnologischen Kmstforschung,** in the Zeitschrifl fiir Aesthetikf VoL XIX, 
PP- 349-355* 

See the reproductions and analysis of the paleolithic and neolithic art in the work ol 
Von Sydow, pp. 66-67, 16-17, et passim. See also Max Verwom, Zur Psychologic der Primi- 
tives Kunst, 2d ed. (Jena, 1917), and F. Boas, op, cit. 
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had been preceded by the archaic. This assumption sounds probable, 
but remains a mere guess, uncorroborated by data, and thus not con- 
vincing. Similarly, the known art of Crete and Mycenae belongs, in the 
main, tothe “overripe^’ state of Deonna’s curve. He again assumes that 
it was, of necessity, preceded by the archaic and classical stages of this 
art, but in its surviving examples there is little to support the assumption. 
For this reason, the life curve of such art systems lacks its first part, a 
line rising from the low level of the archaic to that of the classical stage. 
It thus differs from the uniform curve assumed in the tkeories discussed. 

If we take such aft systems as the Egyptian, the Chinese, or the Chris- 
tian European, we are again confronted with a curve very different from 
that which is postulated. Indeed, the history of Egyptian art shows that 
it had not one parabolic top,” but several tops ” and several ^‘bottoms.” 
In other words, it follows a curve consisting of several waves rather than a 
single wave with one archaic, one classical, one declining phase. So far 
as sculpture is concerned, there was a classical period in the Old Kingdom, 
during the Second to Fourth dynasties, another in the Middle Kingdom, 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth dynasties, another in the New Kingdom, in 
the Eighteenth and Nineteen tl? dynaj(^ies ; and later on, in sculpture as 
well as in architecture and painting, there were several more ‘^ups and 
downs.” Any reasonable standard of judgment will disclose these 
ups and downs. To reduce this many-wave curve, with its several crests 
and troughs, to a single wave is impossible. Therefore, the form of the 
life curve of Egyptian art most sharply deviates from the uniform curve 
assumed in the theories under discussion. The same may be said of the 
Chinese art.®^ Its beginning is observed to have either a very short 
archaic stage, or none at all. 

It may be said of Chinese painting, as well as of other forms of early Chi- 
nese art, that it appears from the beginning almost full-fledged. The earliest 
specimen known today reveals an art which has reached a high degree of inde- 
pendence and maturity 

We reach the same conclusion if we take the history of European art. 
The impossibility of reducing its life curve to the postulated uniformity 
may be seen in the work of Deonna himself. His table runs as follows.^® 

See Sir E» Deni^n Ross (ed.), The Art of Egypt through the Ages (New York and London, 
193 ^) ; J* Capart, Lectures dn Egyptian Art (Chapel HiU, 1928) ; J. Capart, Uart egyptien 
(Bruxelles, 1924), Vol. I;*J. Baikie, A Bistory of Egypt (New York, 1929), VoL I,pp. 206 ff. 

See A. Waley, Introduction to the History of Chinese Painting (London, 1923) ; O. 
Sir6n, A History of Early Chinese Fainting, 2 vols. (London, 1933) ; W. Colin, Chinese Art 
(London, 1930) ; J. C. Ferguson, Chinese Painting (Chicago, 1927). 

^ O. Sir6n, op, cit, Vol. I, p. n ^ Deonna, op, cit,, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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TABLE 10 : parallelism: 

OF CREEK AND 

EUROPEAN 

ART 

Aft 


Century 

. 


Greek 

Before VI b.c. 

VI 

V 

IV 

r 

Hellenistic art 

European 

Before XII a.d. 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV XVIII 


This tablg shows that somehow he was not able to find the Greek counter- 
part to the European art of the seventeenth century ; he had to place 
this art outside of his scheme. Moreover, he did not put the art of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries into his table.®^* Without bringing 
forward further points for discussion, one can see that the life curve of 
European art is not identical with that of Greek art and deviates greatly 
from the alleged uniform curve. In literature there are a great many 
cultures which it is impossible (like paleolithic painting) to plot with a 
parabolic curve, because the greatest literary creations in such cultures 
appear “nairaculously ” almost at the initial stages of their life history and 
are not excelled in the later stages. In Greek literature Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey, in the Hindu literature Mahabharata and Ramayana, in 
the Finnish literature Kalesiala, the Assyro-Babylonian literature 
Gilgamesh, and in the Hebrew literature a part of the Bible, are cases in 
point. In such cultures the top, the most classical of all the classics, 
appears at an early — at almost the initial — stage but not at a later one. 
Something similar may be observed in the history of music in certain 
cultures. However limited our knowledge of Greek music may be, the 
existing evidences suggest that its great period, that of Terpander, was 
reached sometime in the eighth century b.c. during the archaic stage 
of Greek culture. 

This conclusion is valid not only in regard to the general form of the 
curve of art development and its phases, but also in regard to many, if 
^ not aU, of the most important changes in the style of an art. Their 
character and sequence are different in the art systems of various cultures. 
Here are a few instances. 

(i) In some cultures the earliest art style is predominantly ideational 
or symbolic or ideoplastic (Maxyerwom), or expressionistic (H. Schafer) ; 
in other cultures it is predominantly visual, impressionistic, perspectiv^ 
istic, illusionistic, or naturahstic ; in still others ^soth styles are foun4 
simultaneously. 

^ See the sound criticism of these points of Deonna’s work by V. Chapot, “Les mUhodeS 
archSologiqties,” in Revue de syntMse kistorique, February, 1914, pp. 8-18. Compare J. La- 
grange, Melanges d’histoire r&igieuse (Paris, 1915), pp. 227-2^79. 
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(2) The alternation of these styles frorn the stanSpoint of the length of 
domination^ of the frequency of alterna^ons, of the intensity of the shifts 
from one to another^ and so on, are ag»n considerably different in various 
cultures! 

(3) The art of some cultures (e.g,, the Hindu) remains predomi- 
nantly ideational throughout its history, while the art of other cultures 
{e.g., the paleolithic, the Creto-Mycenaean, and, in part, t"^ Greek) 
remains predominantly visual or naturalistic. 

(4) The same propositions can be made with regard to the idealistic 
to be confusgd^with ideational) and impressionistic (as the extreme 

styles), their presence or absence, their alternations, 

and so on. 

(5) The same propositions hold true for the linear and the malerisch 
styles — in the sense that these terms are used by H. WolfSin, and for 
classicism and romanticism. 

(6) Similar differences, implying a lack of universal xiniformity, occur 
in the arts of various cultures among many other important character- 
istics, such as : (a) the proportion of the religious and secular subjects 
of the art, and its changes in tile coS^e of the existence of a given art in 
a given culture ; (b) the proportion and intensity of the ascetic, of the 
Sensate (with the sexual as a form of this) mentality embodied in the art 
systems of various cultures at various stages of their existence ; (c) the 
relative place occupied by such classes of painting and sculpture as por- 
trait, paysage, genre of various types, historical, mythological, and others ; 
by such musical works as oratorio, sonata, opera, symphony; by various 
fomis of poetry and prose ; (d) the relative predominance of the spirit of 
individualism and of collectivity; (e) the proportion of '^pure’^ art or 
^^art for art’s sake” (which we shall see has never existed in the literal 
sense of the word) and of art not divorced from other cultural values, like 
religion, morals, patriotism, etc. 

In all of these and in many other respects the art systems of various, and 
especially of very different, cultures offer a considerable diversity, and 
exl^it a clear lack of any uniformity. If we grant that this is really the 
si^Ition, which it will be our attempt t<^prove in subsequent studies in 
present wor]^, then the laws of the uniform development of art in 
various cultures, of the uniform lagging of certain arts behind the others, 
of uniform curves of the quantitative and qualitative rhythms of the 
arts — all these and similar claims so dear to the linearists, cyclicists, 
evolutionists, and uniformists, in social sciences of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries — are not laws at aU. They represent but the 
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unwarranted elevation of a lodal and temporary relationship into a 
universal law. Such generalizations go far beyond the basis in fact upon 
which they are erected. No wonder that such unsafe buildings crumble 
at the first wind of factual examination. In the field of art, as well as in 
other fields of culture, the alleged uniformity of the curve of evolution, of 
the life history, of the phases and stages of development and progress, of 
historical destiny, happens to be no more than one of the pseudo-scientific 
beliefs of prosperous Europe in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In the mental atmosphere of the cult of mechanico-materialistic but 
providential evolution, with its “Bigger and Bette? ^Progress,” sud^ 
belief necessarily became popular, and was thought of 
in science. Suice this Europe of the nineteenth century is gone, the 
above behef should lose some of its hypnotic fascination and an attitude of 
questioning inquiry should come increasingly to the fore. The results of 
such an inquiry show that this supposed last word of science is to a con- 
siderable degree marred by a fallacy arising from blind belief. 



Chapter Revert 


IDEATIONAL, SENSATE (Visual), AND MIXED (Idealistic, Cubistic, 
and Other) STYLES IN ART: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


I. iisliEATiONAL AND Sensate (Visual) Styles 

fh Tne two previous chapters I have shown the inadequacies of the 
theories of the “uniformists,” of those who insist upon a rigid pattern of 
recurrence in the forms, styles, and content of art phenomena in various 
cultures and at various periods. Our rejection of these claims does not 
mean, however, that we must conclude that no recurrence at all takes 
place in the forms, styles, and content of the arts. Such repetition does 
surely occur ; but the case should not be overstated as in these theories. 
Keeping constantly in mind tliSTJv^ean by recurrence not the absolute 
reproduction in space or time of a given form or style or body of content 
(for such a thoroughgoing reproduction never takes place, involving as 
it must every unique characteristic), but the reappearance of a given 
form, style, or subject matter in its essential qualities, let us now turn to 
a study of some of the chief recurrences in the field of art phenomena. 
Both per se and for the purposes of this work, one of the most important 
forms of recurrence is the repetition (in space and time) and fluctuation 
of the Ideational, the Sensate (Visual), the Idealistic, and other Mixed 
styles m all their varieties and with all their secondary characteristics. 
It is important because, when it is understood, it makes comprehensible 
many essential traits of a given art in a given period, which otherwise 
would appear as meaningless membra disjecta. It is important also from 
the standpoint of the mentality incorporated in a given art : a proper 
understanding of the nature and dynamics of these styles permits us to 
the nature of the mentality which lies behind the art, and behind 
die cultural constellation in which it appears, perhaps more adequately 
than wodld be'possible if we approached it from the standpoint of some 
other key principle or, especially, if we studied separate paintings, sculp- 
tures, or buildings without any unifying principle.^ Enough for the 
Tpteliminary remarks. Now for the definitions. 

1 Compare A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), p. 14 and pt. i. 
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Among the objects most commonly depicted in the early Christian 
catacombs are a fish, a dove, an olive branch, an anchor, a good shepherd, 
scenes of the resurrection of Lazams, Jonah in the whale's stomach, and 
Daniel in the lion’s den. If the reader thinks that for the early Christians 
the anchor in these frescoes is merely an anchor, the dove a dove, and that 
for some reason the early Christians were very fond of these objects as 
such, he is quite wrong. As a matter of fact dove, fish, anchor, olive 
branch meant something radically different from what they appeared 
to be. These objects were but symbols of nonempirical and supersensory 
values, like the human soul, God, salvation, and gener«Ww expressed “the* 
hope of the Christian souls to reach the kingdom of God. 

Similarly the scenes of Lazarus and Daniel were there not for their own 
sake, but again as mere symbols of complex and superempirical values, 
which are well expressed in the prayer of the early Christians : 

Father, deliver his [the deceased] soul as you delivered Jonas from the sea 
monster, the young Hebrews from the furnace, and Daniel from the lions’ den. 
... I also pray to you, the Son of the God, to you who opened the eyes of the 
blind-born . . . who resurrected Laz^ 

Here then we have a case where the objects depicted have no visual 
resemblance to their meaning, and where they are mere symbols of the 
superempirical values, mere “visible signs of the invisible world,” or 
“ a kind of diagram, expressing certain ideas, and not the likeness of any- 
thing on earth.” ^ 

The pictures of Plate I reproduce a few of the familiar geometric 
designs of the Indians. The reader has probably seen such designs 
many times, has possibly even admired their beauty and ingenuity. 
However, if the reader thinks that these lines and triangles and other 
“ornaments” meant for the Indians just the ornament as seen by the 
eye, he is again wrong. Their meaning is quite different from and in- 
finitely more complex than their visual form shows. • The real meanings 
of the pictures are as follows : 

In No. I, the upper zigzag line (a) represents a snake ; the rectangi'I.^ 
fields tmder it (5), the sea moved by the wind. The dark corner?' 
the rectangle (c) indicate calm on deep water, etc.® 

®L, Br^hier, chrUien^ son d^’oeloppement iconograpMque (Paris, 1918), pp. lo-ii. 

® E. MMe, Art et artistes du Moyen Age (Paris, 1928), pp. 2-3. 

A. !l^. Cooroaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in AH (Harvard University Piife^ 
1934), P- 5 * 

® F, Boas, FrimUive Art (Oslo, 1927), p. 98. 



PLATe; I 



I, 2, 3, 4, 5, From Boas, Primitfce Arf 


1, Bamboo case, from Melanesia, 2, Fragment of bowl, by the Zuhi Indians, New Mexico. 
3, Patterns from baskets, from British Guiana. 4, Sacred shield, from the Huichol Indians, 
Mexico. 5, Designs, i^om the Cheyenne Indians, northwestern United States. 
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The design of No. 2 is called cloud all alone.”’’ Its meaning is still 
more complex. ^ It is as follows, according to the Zufii Indians. 

When a person does not go to the oSnces when they dance for rain, after 
her death she goes to the Sacred Lake and when all the spirits of the other 
dead people come back to Zuni to make rain, she cannot go, but must wait 
there all alone, like a single little cloud left in the sky after the storm clouds 
have blown over. She just sits and waits all alone, always lookiM and look- 
ing in all directions, waiting for somebody to come. That i^^!?rilywe put eyes 
looking out in all directions.® 

-Tn No. 3 meanings of its various parts are as follows : (a) centi- 

pS 5 b';/’’ j bet annah grass ; (c-/) periwinkles ; (g) butterflies ; (h-j) snakes.^ 

The meaning of No. 4 is ; 

The cross in the center represents four clouds on the horizon, the colored 
segments completing the inner circle represent red and blue birds soaring above 
the clouds. In the second circle are shown crosses representing red, yellow 
and blue corn. In the outer zone is a zig-zag line representing Mother East- 
water, a Deity. Nine triangles between head and tail of the serpent represent 
mescal which is . . . held as a E«''^*^,for rain and for health.® 

In No. 5 figure (a) means mountains, a river, and a trail ; figure (b), 
tents with fires in front. The meanings of the figures (d) and (c) are still 
more complex and abstract. There “ the middle field represents the path 
of life of the child.” The green dots in it symbolize “the child’s good 
luck or the success that he will have in life. In this case green symbolizes 
growth and development ; yellow, maturity and perfection ; red means 
blood, life and good fortune.” Other parts of the figures represent the 
age of the child, the heart, the unexpected events of life, and so on.® 

These examples show the existence of a style in painting or drawing 
where the designs have no or an exceedingly remote visual (sensate) 
resemblance to the meanings symbolized by them. The artists do not 
paint the objects represented as they look to our eyes. Instead they 
create purely symbolic or ideational “ signs ” of the ideas or objects which 
thgj endeavor to depict. 

I’jligures i to 4 of Plate II reprodu^ respectively Egyptian illustra- 
cions of a jug ip a basin, a woman sleepng under a blanket, an Egy^ptian 
palace (in Amama),, and several prisoners. With these there are a 
picture (No. 5), entitled Summer’s Day, by a distinguished modem 

mAlMi., p. 99. ^ Ihid., p. 91. ^ Ibid., p. 99. 

9 Ibid., pp. 92-93. See also the many other pictures with their symbolic meanings, pub- 
lished in this same place. 
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artist ( 0 . Nerlinger), and drawings by contemporary .children (No. 6). 
A mere glance at the pictures is sufficient to see their visual (sensate) 
“unnaturalness.” In fact the loi^i part of a jug in a Itasin cannot be 
seen from this position, yet our Egyptian artist without any* hesitation 
draws the unseen line of the lower part of the jug. Likewise the body of 
the woman under the blanket cannot be seen, just as in the children’s 
drawings the legs of a boy under his trousers and the body of a girl 
under her‘*u?5««..^They are here depicted contrary to the rule followed 
by any visual artist in attempting to imitate nature. As to the pictures 
of the Egyptian house and of the house on a summer’s day by the 
modern artist, they are so different from the visual impfct^io.^ivejirt^y" 
any house that without being informed of the meaning of tSese pictures 
the reader would have some difficulty to understand what they really 
mean or depict. Here again we have a set of pictures which seems* 
to depict various objects not as they look to our eyes but as they exist 
in the mind of the artists, regardless of whether the picture has any 
visual resemblance to the objects when we look at them. 

In Plate III, No. i is a reproduction of a famous work by Picasso. 
It depicts a cello or a violin, but a form quite different from 

that which it naturally impresses on the eye. The same is to be said of 
his Lady with a Lute (Plate IX), or of any “cubistic,” “futuristic,” or 
“modernistic” picture. They do not depict objects as they look to our 
eyes, but as they are in the mind of the artist, in their ideational essence, 
as it is thought of by the artist. 

A few more examples. The next pictures we observe are a scene from a 
sarcophagus of approximately the fourth century a.d. (No. 2 ), and two 
scenes of the Crucifixion (Nos. 3 and 4) taken from the covers of a copy of 
the New Testament of about the ninth century. However the illustra- 
tions on Plates II and III differ from one another and from those on 
Plate I, these illustrations all have in common the trait that they do 
not reproduce the scenes and objects as they appear to our sight : such 
a conglomeration of figures and objects piled one upon another is 
impossible from the point of view of natural perspective. These pic- 
tures are ideational rather than visual or “natural.” 

If now we compare with these^Sther the pictures created by paleolitJuc 
man, a sample of which (bison, No. i) is given in Plate IV, or those of 
several contemporary primitive groups, a sample of which is also given 
(bushman rock paintings. No. 2), or the dying lion (No. 3) and the 
gazelle in the steppe (No. 4), from Assurbanipal’s Palace in Ninevef!?^ 
virtually any other picture known to us as “natural,” and the product of 



plat; II 



ITBowi and pitcher, from an Egyptian drawing. 2, Sleeping person covered by blanket, from an 
Egyptian drawing. 3, Palace in Amarna, from an Egyptian drawing. 4, Egyptian sculpture of 
prisoners, from the Temple of fmg Sahure. 5, Summeris Day, by O, Nerlinger. 6, Drawings, 

by contemporary children. 
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skill/’ the contrast is clear : while the preceding group does not strive to 
depict the objer’ts as they appear to our eyes, these last all attempt to 
depict them in^heir exact visual impfESsion — as we see them and only so. 
If a gifen trait, for instance a leg under trousers, is not seen in nature, 
being covered by the trousers, it is not depicted by the artist, though no 
doubt it is present under the trousers. In nature things have a perspec- 
tive and appear foreshortened ; therefore the visual artistusgs-a conven- 
tion to counterfeit foreshortening, though in reality Is^isleading : 
foreshortened parts are in reality as long as some other parts which are 
made longer in the'picture. In actual vision the play of light and shadow, 
perspective, changing colors often passing imperceptibly into one another, 
are all present, affecting the total visual impression made by any object 
seen. Hence their presence in a picture attempting to reproduce exactly 
visual impressions. In brief, in the pictures of this type an artist tries to 
render the visual (sensate), and only the visual, aspect of the objects. 
Anything else does not count and does not enter into the rendering. 

After these remarks and examples the profound difference between 
what I here style the Ideation^lL.>and the Visual (Sensate) styles must be 
clear in its essentials to the reader be£re we can proceed to a more detailed 
and more precise and more meaningful analysis of these styles and their 
intermediary or Mixed forms. 

Each of these styles represents a characteristic mentality manifested 
in an appropriate external form.^® As we have seen, the Ideational 
mentality seeks in the universe and in its parts their unchangeable ultimate 
reality, their Being {Sein). This unchangeable Being is thought of as the 
essence of the reality of a given object or of the whole universe. It lies 
behind and beyond the appearances perceived by the eye and the other 
organs of sense. The sensory appearance of the objects is ever changing, 
ever in the process of Becoming (J/Verdefi), and is thus neither identical 
with the ultimate reality, with the permanent essence of it, nor similar to 
it. Hence, the Ideational mentality cannot and does not attempt to 
depict and to represent the phenomena as they look to our eyes, as they 
seem to our organs of sense, or as they are in their ever-changing empirical 
forms. The purely Ideational mentali^es, by its very nature, immersed 
in the contemplation of the superempirical. So far as it is obliged to 
^^depict” various objects, values, phenomena, in the language of art, it is 

Fg^he relationslaip between mentality and art see, besides all the works quoted here, 
iSaTrSvnmk, Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte (Miinchen, 1928), though this last work 
makes several points which represent an oversimplification of the truth and are thus not 
entirely valid. 
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not bound at all to depict them as they “look,” as they Appear to our eyes 
(or to the other organs of sense), ^ those aspects, in sho^t, which change 
incessantly. If need be, the IdeatuTnal mentality can stride to represent 
the unchangeable Being (Sein) of these objects or values by symbols and 
signs, and by other means having no resemblance to the visual appearance 
of these objects, values, phenomena. For such a mentality the sign of a 
triangle may me an snake, buffalo, house, suffering, joy, glory, or anything 
else. This mi^e said of any purely Ideational sign, symbol, picture, 
sculpture, music, and so on. 

The Visual or (especially for arts other than the gfaphic) the Sensate 
mentality is turned to the ever-changing aspect of the world and its parts 
and objects. It is the mentality of Becoming (Werden). The sensory- 
perceptual, or empirical, aspect of reality is its field. Its reality ig 
incessantly changing, oscillating, vibrating, flowing. The Visual mental- 
ity need not look — nor does it care to look — beyond this. In art it 
strives to render the picture, the image, the statue as nearly as possible 
like the sensory appearance of the things depicted. Bird, man, landscape, 
nature morte, a scene of genre, a portr a,it-ai;i d what not — everything must 
look in the picture or sculpture as iVappears to our eyes (or, in the case of 
music and literature, as it is presented to other organs of perception). 
Foreshortening, perspective, chiaroscuro, the illusion of three-dimen- 
sionality on a two-dimensional surface, the play of colors identical with 
that actually perceived by visual perception — these and thousands of 
other illusions are the ideal, the necessity, the condition sine qua non of 
the Visual or Sensate art. It is bound by the sensory appearance {Schein) 
of the world and its objects. In its pure form it is Impressionism par 
excellence trying to render the passing glimpse of the object or phenome- 
non, a living, momentary “ snapshot ” of it — or rather of the sensory im- 
pression of the empirical “stimulus” — as it is caught by eye (or other 
organ of sense) in its vibration, its oscillation, its mcessant change. Such 
a style cannot be either purely symbolic or abstract in which the S3rmbol 
or sign has no visual (or sensory) reseniblance to the object depicted. 
An art of this sort in its purest and extreme form does not need any mind, 
intellect, thought, seeking the»^ence of the object or for its essential 
lasting characteristics. All it needs is a sharp eye (or« other organ of 
sense) and a good co-ordination of the “ receptors ”*of the nervous system 
with its “effectors,” so that the visual impression may be fixed as accu- 
rately as possible. 

To sum up : in their pure nature the Ideational and the Visual (Sensate) 
styles, from the standpoint of the mentality which they represent and the 
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purposes and forces of depicting objects, are directly opposite and as 
different as can t/e. One is “transcendental,” the other “empirical” or 
“naiva realist^'. ’ One lives in the~sapersensory world of Being, the 
-other in' the sensate world of Becoming. One is symbolic in its striving 
to depict by “visible signs the invisible world,” the other is “impression- 
istic” and “illusionary.” One is static, because the world of Being is 
unchangeable and remains always equal to itself, like Plato’s Idea or the 
believer’s God, or the philosopher’s Ultimate Reality,;;#;5=^¥Se^ other is 
dynamic by its very nature, because its sensate world changes incessantly. 

Which of these styles and mentalities is real or realistic ? It is useless 
to ask. The answer depends upon what is meant by real, reality, realistic. 
If by these is meant the “unchangeable essence of an object,” then the 
Ideational style is realistic. If the elusive appearance of the sensory- 
perceptual world is meant, then the Visual style is realistic. Both styles 
are equally entitled to use or not to use the term. On my part I shall not 
use it in application to either of these styles. Its use is unnecessary for 
my purposes. 

II. Main Subclasses of Ideational, Visual, and Mixed 
Styles in Painting and Sculpture 

Each of the two chief styles has different degrees of purity, beginning 
with the purest and ending with such a mixture of the elements of both 
styles that one cannot recognize in it either the Ideational or Visual and 
is obliged to put it into an intermediary Mixed, or Ideational Visual, 
style. The passage from the state of greatest purity to the Mixed state 
in either style is gradual and imperceptible, with the elements of either 
style varying both quantitatively and qualitatively. The chief steps 
in this gradual passage may be described thus : 

I. ideational style 

A. Purest. The subject matter is superempirical (supersensory) 
and immaterial (like God, the Virgin, the soul, the spirit, the Holy Ghost, 
and other religious and mystical topics) and its form (i.e., the design, the 
picture, the sculpture) is purely symbohc, having no resemblance to the 
visual or sensory appearance of the object depicted. Since the topic is 
“invisible,” its visible s 3 nnbol naturally cannot have any visual resem- 
blanccjjito it. Examples of such an art are to be found in the Christian 
pictures in the Catacombs — an anchor, a dove, an olive branch, etc. — 
which signify ideational phenomena quite different from these objects. 
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B. Impure Ideational Style, (i) Though the suhiect is superempir- 
ical, the form in which it is rendered attempts to emoody some visual 
resemblance to what is considered to be its empirical aspect, e.g., pictures 
of Paradise, Inferno, the Last Judgment, Pietd, allegorical figures of 
Virtue, Vice, Patience, Temperance, the Muses, and similar topics, 
rendered in the conventional visual form in which they supposedly exist 
or will exist. 

(27^T!rv,§ubject is empirical but the form is symbolic, having 
little or no visual resemblance to the physical appearance of the 
subject. The geometric designs of many primitive peoples, symbolizing 
buffalo, snake, hunting, fishing, etc., like the Indian pictures discussed 
above, belong to this type. 

n. vistTAL (sensate) style 

A. Purest. The topic is purely empirical and material and the 
rendering is purely impressionistic, that is, illusionistic, in its visual 
similarity to a momentary appearance of the empirical and sensory reality 
depicted. A good camera snapshot and the most completely impression- 
istic pictures are the best samples of the purest Visual style. Such a style 
is dynamic, because the visual empirical reality, through incessant play 
of light and shade, incessantly changes. It must be impressionistic in the 
sense of catching visual appearance at a given moment. In this sense 
it is necessarily illusionistic, showy, presenting material objects in as 
illusionistic a form as they offer to our sense perceptions. The pictures 
of the leading French impressionists of the end of the nineteenth century 
are conspicuous samples of such a purely Visual style. Their rendering, 
as well as their theory, stresses the essentials of this purest Visual style. 

For them in painting the only reality was the visual appearance of the 
objects. Behind and beyond it there was nothing. This visual reality 
was ever fugitive and changing. Therefore the task of artists like Manet, 
Degas, Renoir, and especially Claude Monet, was to catch the momentary 
glimpse of the empirical phenomena as illusionistically as possible. What 
phenomena? It does not matter at all what is depicted. There are no 
noble and ignoble, great and small phenomena. Everything is suitable for 
depiction, and the same landscape or object may be depicted as many 
times as one pleases because at each moment it will look difi'erent and 
thus will be new in this ever-changing world of Becoming. As a matter 
of fact, Monet and others painted the same landscape many tinr's as a 
new object for a new picture. What mattered was not what was depicted 
but to what extent the illusionistic effect was caught. In conformity with 




1, Cave painting of a bison dating from PaleoHthic times, from southern France. 2, Bushman 
rock paintings, from South Africa. 3, Dying lion, and 4, Gazelle in the steppe, from Assur- 

, banipal’s Palace in Nineveh. 
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this the very nec^ity of thought or mind for painting was denied. All 
that was necessat^ was a good eye and a^good connection or co-ordination 
of theSi£}ig mtl^the painting muscles,- The less the interference of mind 
thought ana the less its disfiguring influence, the better. In this sense 
impressionism was not only anti-intellectual but was radically sensate. 
In accordance with this it elaborated its own technique for painting and 
ks own technical credo, which there is no need to go into here.^^ A careful 
smdy of the paintings of the impressionists discloses t^68K?1cfaits quite 
clearly,^^ 

A photographic snapshot is another example of the purely Visual 
style : it catches the momentary appearance of the material phenomena ; 
■*?IiJ?*"'me5et^ia3joment they would be different. It catches their purely 
Visual appearance, and catches with impartiality anything that is photo- 
graphed. No thought, no idea, no brain, no ideationality is present or 
required for it. It just ''snaps’' and "shoots” the visual surface of the 
empirical objects. 

The more completely Visual is the style, the more dynamic the picture. 
Since it strives to catch just a passing moment in the ever-fugitive appear- 
ance of the visual surface of the empirical world, the impression of change, 
of becoming, of dynamism, is unavoidable in such an art. Hence in 
conspicuously Visual pictures or sculptures or architectural creations 
(even in pictures of nature morte), the impression of dynamism, of restless- 
ness, of fugitiveness, is, as we shall see, a usual satellite. 

Moreover, the conspicuously Visual art in painting, sculpture, and, in 
part, even architecture, must be malerisck, and the more malerisck the 
more Visual it is. I use the term malerisck in H. Wolfflin’s sense.^® 
Visually almost no material objects are separated from the rest of the 
world by a clear and unbroken line. Similarly the parts of the object are 
not separated from one another clearly. The visual world is the world of 
patches of different colors, of light and shade, imperceptibly merging into 
one another. It is not a world where the boundaries of each object are 
clearly outlined by an unbroken line definitely separating one object and 
one color from the others. It is a world of somewhat indefinite forms 
and colors merging into one another. Hence the malerisck nature of the 

Not without a feasonthe postimpressionist critics styled it a “purely sensual art, an 
acepiialic art, where only the* sensations without any judgment of thought are noted, where 
eye 4 aiw»tirs brain,” and so on. See L. R6au’s chapter on Impressionism in A. Michel (ed.), 
Bistoire de Vdrt (Paris,^i926), VoL VIII, 2® partie, chap. xiii. 

^ A reproduction of their pictures in black and white does not do any particular justice 
to them. One must see them in original colors. 

See H. Wolfflin, Principles of Art History (New York, 1932). 

X— 18 
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pure Visual style. Its technique is not a linear delineation of the objects, 
but patches of color and light anc^ shade which would gi\ e an illusionistic 
impression of the Visual world and ti which all the corpor^lityi^^^iings 
has vanished. 

As we shall see (and this has been excellently shown by H. WoMin), the 
painting of the second half of the sixteenth, and especially of the seven- 
teenth and subsequent centuries, tended to be more and more malerisch^ 
in comparisoir^djh the linear character of the painting, sculpture, and 
architecture of the preceding centuries. In order to see the point a 
glance at Plate V is sufficient. 

The first pair of pictures (Nos. i and 2) represent similar subjects - 
a woman, as treated by the linear Diirer and by the 7 mleri:::zfr^<shoL- 
brandt. Dlirer^s etching gives a clear linear representation of the bod]jr 
with all its details. It is sculptural, corporeal, tactile, architectonic. 
The artist separates the figure clearly from its surroundings not because 
it so clearly stands out from the rest of the world to our eyes but because 
he knows by his other organs of perception that it is a separate object 
with each part having clearly defined individuality. He supplements 
and corrects’’ ideationally its visual appearance as this is given by our 
eyes only. Quite different is the sketch by Rembrandt. The figure 
imperceptibly merges into the rest of the world. No part is linearly 
defined ; instead, the patches of light and shade (and in other pictures 
the patches of various colors) serve to give the visual and illusionistic 
impression of the subject. Nothing tactile or sculptural is in the picture. 
It is an illusionistic representation of a fugitive appearance. 

The same difference is clear in the second pair of pictures, No. 3 by 
Diirer, No. 4 by Ostade, which treat a somewhat similar set of conditions. 
Ostade is malerisch, Diirer linear. One is purely visual, the other is only 
partly so.^^ Finally, Rubens’s picture (No. 5) stresses the dynamism of 
the malerisch style. 

Since the French Impressionistic school is, as we have mentioned, 
the extreme realization of the visual style, it should be expected to exhibit 
malerisch characteristics more conspicuously than do other schools, both 
in technique and results. And indeed this is the case. When one is 
looking at the masterly impressi< 5 ^iistic paintings from ^ short distance 
one does see only incongruous, uneven, formless smearing of patches of 
color on the canvas. Its doctrine of painting sub Jove crudo; its’ifiuttroes 
that there are no black shades ; that all shades are transparent andtplored 

See in detail tlie discussion of the linear and malerisch in Wolfflin, op. cit., chap, i et 
passim. 



PLATE V 



5, Christ Carrying the Cross, by Rubens. 
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and animated b^thousands of reflections; that there are visually no 
fixed forms and mo constant colors but that, instead, colors incessantly 
jaaoment to moment through the play of light ; that the 
^ibject per se is quite unimportant; and so on — these rules and credos 
\ led the impressionists to an extreme malerisch technique or to a sensory 
; illusionism in pure form.^® 

^These remarks are sufficient to indicate comprehensively to the reader 
tnif* nature of the Visual style in its pure form. An increase of ^ dy- 
namism” and of malerisch qualities in pictures or sculpture (or even 
architecture) in most cases is a certain sign of an increase of visualism. 

B. Impure Visual Style. Like the Ideational style the Visual has 
diftef ent'Ttegrees of purity, running from the ideally pure — as outlined 
gbove — to less and less pure forms until the result becomes so mixed 
that the Visual strain in it ceases to be dominant. The main Impure 
varieties of the Visual style are as follows. 

(i) The topic is empirical or visual, but the rendering is not based 
exclusively upon the visual impression. It gives something not presented 
by the momentary appearance of the object to the senses, or suppresses 
some "^Tncidental” and ^decondary” visual elements, or introduces some 
generally ideal and nonvisual elements either in the content or in the 
style of the picture, sculpture, or architecture. Such are, for instance, 
^dharacter paintings” and "^dharacter portraits.” In these the artist 
tends to render not merely the momentary appearance of the subject, 
but his essential, lasting, dominant nature. Moreover, many so-called 
expressionistic paintings conveying some central idea are of this sort ; and 
this is true also of most of the ^dlassical” paintings and sculptures with 
their careful selection of subject, of setting, of every detail of the picture 
or sculpture, and their elimination of everything incidental, unimportant, 
unclassical, debasing, and so on. Of this sort, likewise, are many styliza- 
tions and symbolizations and conventionalizations, in the representation 
of empirical phenomena. , Many. Egyptian pictures and sculptural works ; 
most of the linear or conventionafized art ‘ productions in the fields 
that we have studied; most of the ^dlassical” works beginning with 
the Primitives of the fifteenth century and ending with the Academies of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centufies, with the school of David, even 
, w«hh the expressionists of the end of the nineteenth century, some of 

i^^eeA. Michel, op. cit.^ Vol. VIII, pp. $77 See also W. Worringer, Abstraction und 
Einfuhlung (Muncheto, 1909); Max Foth, “Die Raumilltision und die mscharfe moderner 
BilderP in Zdtschrift fur Aesthetik tirtd allgemeine Kunstwissensckafl (1909), Vol. IV, pp. 456— 
463; E. Utitz, Die Ueberwindung des Expressionismus (Stuttgart, 1927) ; and the works of 
Wolfidin and Ligeti. • 
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whom, like C&anne, were near to the Impressionists iiltechnique ; many 
of the neoclassicists, “ neorealists,” and so on — all belbng to the ^roup 
working in the present subclass of the Impure Visual style»»~ 

The works of most of these periods, schools, and individuals fall so 
clearly into the present subclass that there is no need for illustrations. 
The case of the modern Expressionists like Cezanne is less clear. There-: 
fore, illustrations of this school are not out of place here. It is enou^' 
to glance, on Plate VI, at the picture by Cezanne (No. i), or E. HecEel’s 
portrait of a woman (No. 2), or the Egyptian bust of the reformer-pharaoh 
Akhenaton (No. 3), to see clearly the point we have been discussing. 
Their technique is either impressionistic and malerisch, or l inear (p{ tf^ 
traits). In content they represent “character painting” with’fiucn that 
is nonvisual worked into the rendering. 

(2) Another main form of an Impure Visual style results when the 
topic is only partly empirical but the rendering is conspicuously visual. 
Such is, for instance, a purely “naturalistic” rendering of the Last Judg- 
ment, of the Christ Child sucking his finger, of the Madonna in the form 
of a lady of the world about us, of Virtues and Vices, of the migration 
of the Soul, of Justice, of Sin, and so on. Most of the visual representa- 
tions of religious, transcendental, ethical, and other nonmaterial or non- 
sensory values belong to this type of the Impure Visual style. Such, 
for instance, are most of the religious pictures by the Italian masters of 
the Renaissance who gave to the religious personages like the Virgin, 
St. Mary, or St. Anne the likeness of their friends, wives, even mis- 
tresses. Such are most of the religious pictures of Rubens, some of 
Rembrandt, not to mention the work of lesser artists of these and later 
times. To the same class belong many allegorical pictures and statues — 
so fashionable in some periods — like the symbolization of Morning, 
Dawn, Virtue, Vice, Life, Death, Justice, Innocence, War, Peace, Discord, 
Abundance, Happiness, Conscience, and so on. 

As we have mentioned, there are different degrees of impurity of the 
Ideational as well as of the Visual style. As long as one of these styles 
remains dominant in the work, the work is to be classed as a more or less 
pure sample of it. 


in. MIXED STYLE 

Though the Impure forms of the Ideational and of the Visual are in fact 
Mixed styles, the preponderance of the elements of one permits us to 
classify such renderings with the donainant style. By the Mixed, on the 
other hand, is meant a style containing such a mixture of the elements of 
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both main styles ^at one cannot without difficulty decide which elements 
are preponderant. 

of the Mixed style, as this occurs empirically, are many. 
•OffBfe'e I shall mention here especially three. 

A. Idealistic Style. Exemplified most strikingly by the Greek art 
‘ of the fifth century b.c. and the religious art of Europe in the thirteenth 
century, the Idealistic style is simultaneously Ideational and Visual. 
Stm visual in the form in which it renders its subjects, but not entirely : 
^%e shall see, it ignores on principle the profane, the incidental, the nega- 
tive aspects of visual reality and adds the noblest, the sublimest, the most 
beautiful and typical values, which are not apparent in the objects per- 
ceived visually. It idealizes, modifies, typifies, and transforms visual 
reality in conformity with its ideals and ideas. To this extent it is not 
Visual, but Ideational. The same is true of the subjects represented. 
They are carefully selected and in most cases are either of the nonempirical 
kind, or of the half-empirical — typical, generalized in their nature. 
Nothing vulgar, debasing, ugly, unmoral, eccentric, can be the subject 
of such an art. If negative values are chosen for depiction, even these 
are beautified, are used mainly for stressing, by means of contrast, the 
positive values. If an individual is represented in portraiture, he is 
typified according to the idealized type. In all these respects the Ideal- 
istic art presents a marvelous balance and organic’’ union of the ele- 
ments of the Ideational and of the Visual style with some slight domina- 
tion of the Ideational. Thus it is a specific form of the Mixed style. 
It has, of course, its own gradations and degrees with respect to the 
amount of dominance of, or the closeness of approach to, one or the other 
of the two opposed styles. But in its sublimest form the Idealistic 
maintains a steady balance between the two. 

A glance at Plate VII, in which the Idealistic is confronted with a 
purely Visual or ^^naturalistic ” rendering, will make clear the nature of the 
Idealistic art. Two sculptures of Pericles (Nos. i and 2), one of Christ 
(No. 4) , two of the Pietd (thirteenth century — No. 3 , and sixteenth century 
— No. 7), and two representing Church (No. 5) and Synagogue (No. 6, 
thirteenth century) offer examples of the Idealistic treatment of subjects. 
The five illustigg^tions of Plate VIII give examples of an impure Visual 
^^naturalistic” rendering of, respectively, Caracalla (No. i) and Christ 
(?Tus.’2--5). The contrast is strikingly conspicuous. The Idealistic 
treatment does not show anything of decay, senility, death, imperfection, 
even of a purely human excess of emotion and passion. Even mortals 
are^ depicted as immortal^ or noble, or sublime, or as an idealized type. 
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The “naturalistic” or impure Visual treatment dep^pts even the im- 
mortals (Christ) as mortal, the noble as vulgar, the great as debased. It 
is in a sense a “debunking” rendering which takes fromjjfeai bjects 
most of their greatness, virtue, romance, charm, heroism, divinity, ’"‘sul!?^ 
limity, and depicts them, naked, in their vulgar aspects. This is clearl}^ 
shown by the pictures of Plate VIII. Christ in these pictures does 
not have anything divine or great. He is just a corpse, an imperfect 
corpse, an imperfect ordinary human being. The same contrasfe^is 
easily seen in the busts of Pericles and of Caracalla. In the first we SPe 
given an ennobled and idealized type rather than an individual portrait 
with real — i.e., visual — traits. In the second, we see an individual as 
he “really” looks without idealized typification. 

After these examples the nature of the Idealistic art and mentalit;^?^ 
is somewhat clarified. However, in view of its importance for our pur- 
poses, we must carry our analysis of it a few steps further. 

The Idealistic art attempts to achieve results as far removed as possible 
from the photographic reproduction of reality ; it substitutes a recreated, 
“beautified,” tjTpical reality in its most ideal manifestation. The purely 
Visual art attempts to be as faithful to “reality” as the camera, not 
necessarily in technique or rendering, but in achieving an “objective” 
likeness. The former closes its eye in the face of the ugly, incidental, 
secondary aspects of the world, though it knows of the existence of this 
ugliness and these secondary aspects. The latter delights to be “objec- 
tive” and in a way enjoys the reproduction of the prosaic, ugly, distorted, 
singular, incidental, even more than the reproduction of the beautiful. 

From these lines one can see that the Idealistic style of art is based 
on a specific Weltanschauung and philosophy of life, intermediary in 
nature between that of pure Ideationalism and pure Visualism (Sen- 
satism).^® 

16 Deonna describes these styles as follows (in application to the Idealistic art of Greece 

of the fifth century b.c. and the ^^naturalistic” Hellenistic art of the later centuries). 

In the Idealistic art ^Hhe artist ignores the accidental [in his subjects] under all forms 
and wants to represent in man and in nature only what is eternal in them. He creates his 
divine t3rpes free from any defects of humanity and his mortal types participating in the 
divine essence. He ignores everything that can trouble the soul ; his faces preserve calm and 
perfect serenity, and neither suffering nor jay can disturb them. Man, the supreme object 
of such an art, becomes an abstract and impersonal type depicted in tfie fulir power of his 
youthfulness equally far from the puerilities of infancy as from the/niseries of old age. 
such a man is placed in an ideal frame where all the details of the landscape are suppress^” 

In the “realistic” art “the artist descends from heaven to the earth ; he humanizes gods 
(instead, of deifying the mortals) ; he is interested in all classes of society ; he paints the 
purely individual traits and portraits (instead of an abstract idealized semidivine t^-rpe) ; 
he depicts strong and tender passions; he views with curiosity a landscape; in brief ^ the 




pd 2, Greek busts of Pericles. 3, Pieta, eleventh or thirteenth century. 4, Head* of Christ, 
frteenth century. 5, Statue representing the Church, thirteenth century. 6, Statue represent- 
ing the Synagogue, thirteenth century. T, Pieta, by Michelangelo, sixteenth century. 
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From the very nature of the Idealistic and the Visual styles and the 
mentalities on which they are grounded, a series of associated traits 
follow s— Ti m most important of them may be mentioned here. 

To the extent that it does not try to reflect indiscriminately 
"empirical reality as it is, but selects primarily those phenomena which 
conform to the supreme ideal, the Idealistic art is almost always both a 
self-sufficient value created for its own sake, and a means to express, to mani- 
Jest, to convey, to teach, to propagate the ideal and its values, which lie outside 
oTT. Such an art is rarely art for art’s sake, but almost always a partner 
or a companion, sometimes a handmaid, of religion, moral and civic 
virtue, or of other values of a nonaesthetic character. This does not, 
however, prevent such an art from reaching a position of supreme achieve- 
ment in the realm of art alone. To this point what Chambers, Statham, 
"and many others have stressed many times becomes relevant, namely, 
that any art in order to be great must have a great idea behind it ; other- 
wise it is liable to degenerate into a plaything suitable merely for the 
satisfaction of the sensate needs of man, and thus always temporary, 
short living, and shallow.^'^ Thus, the idealistic art is always more closely 
correlated with the ideational than with the purely visual forms. In a 
degree it is always ^Tdeational” so far as it always has the ideal or ideals 
behind it of which it becomes the mouthpiece. 

T^e Visual (Sensate) art tends to be an art for art’s sake so far as it 
does not tend to be a means to express anything except itself. It sees 
its main purpose and objectives in its reflection of the empirical reality 
as accurately as may be. It therefore is often associated with aestheti- 
cism” in a particular sense, with that period in art history when art for 
art’s sake appears, with its crowds of aesthetes, connoisseurs, collectors, 
professional critics, theorizers of beauty, professional artists who want 
to be artistic and nothing more. This is the period where art “liberates ” 
itself, or rather believes that it liberates itself from any companionship 
with or subordination to anything outside of art itself : from religion, 
morality, civic duty, etc. This is the art which declares in its manifestoes 

accidental which is never renewed or reborn, is what now is passionately studied and depicted.” 
VarcMologie, Vol. Ill, pp. 503-504. See also the many other details given in the course of 
Deonna’s admirable analysis of the art of variou^s periods and countries from this standpoint. 

See Ch{mber#fe theory in his second essay. “If there is one thing that a survey of the 
Jftstory of j^hitecture shows clearly, it is that all that is great in architecture has arisen from 
^ the desirj^o do something fine and noble for its own sake ; and where there is not that desire 
[as in ^ny modern ^commercial buildings] there will be no great architecture.” Statham, 
A Shm Critical History of Architecture (London, 1912), p. 545. See also A. Kingsley Porter, 
Beymd Architecture (Boston, 1918), passim-, and particularly the essays entitled ‘'Art of the 
Ages,” “Gothic Art,” “The Gothic Way.” 
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that it does not want to be subjected, or subordinated, or limited, or 
restrained by anything or anybody, that it wants to be absolutely free ; 
and the artist views himself as a creature who legibus sokitu sesL ^Neither 
considerations of religion, public safety and decency, moral well-Kefef^, nor 
anything else should be permitted to bind his artistic fancies at all ; he is 
above all these nonartistic values, just as art itself is beyond their reach. 

In practice the situation of the ^'free^' artist is quite different from 
that of his theory. Since the Visual (Sensate) art is to picture the actual 
empirical reality in its various aspects — objects, scenes, landscape§»^— 
as accurately as possible, without idealization or ideational stylization, 
the artist must reflect “reality” as it is — i.e., as it looks to the eye. 
So far as some choice of a subject for depiction is necessary from among 
the endless details of this infinite empirical world — for no artist can 
paint or mold all its innumerable aspects — the choice is made not on 
the basis of the extra-aesthetic ideal, but on the basis of what most fre- 
quently and most commonly is met with (persons, scenes, genre^ land- 
scapes, objects of everyday experience), or of what is “fashionable” or 
of what is “picturesque,” or of what is “pretty,” or has sex appeal, or 
stimulates some pleasant sensuous experience, or, finally, has a high 
commercial value. 

Whatever the choice is, it is always taken from this purely empirical 
world, always deals with it, and always tends to reflect it as accurately 
and “successfully” as may be. If the choice is the pretty face of Grisette 
or Lisette (look at the title pages of most of our weekly and monthly 
magazines), the face must be pretty or smart ; if it is an everyday event 
or object, it must be depicted so “realistically” as to be taken for the 
object itself. If the choice is made for the sex reason, the figure must be 
voluptuous and seductive. If the choice is something empirically big, 
the art creation must be grand in its dimensions, “the greatest thing in 
the world” indeed. 

This means, in a straight formulation, that such a “realistic” and 
supposedly absolutely “free” art is, in fact, the victim of its illusion. 
In fact it becomes also a servant, but a servant to different bosses from 
those of the Idealistic or Ideational art — to the Golden Calf ; to the 
empirical visual reality ; to the sensate — i.e., eudaemon^tic, hedonistic, 
and utilitarian — needs ; to the sensual fancies of the Epicfixeans, th^ 
rich, the powerful. 

(2) Since the Idealistic art has behind it, as its inspiration auH soul, 
some great ideal, such an ideal or value is always the value of a gemine 
collectivity. It is not, and cannot be, mere individual fancy. It^ris 
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logical, therefore, to expect that this value embraces' within itself the 
collectivity as well as the individual artist creators. The creation then 
tends activdy to involve the collectivity in which the individual artists 
'are only the leaders. Everybody strives to contribute what he can to 
such a creation because the value is the common value of all. Hence 
the art of such periods tends to be stamped by the collective character 
of its creation, by the participation of masses in it, and by the anonymity 
, of its individual artists. In this sense it is nonindividualistic, colleciivistic, 
or “familistic.” Often, as in the creation of many medieval Gothic and 
Romanesque or of early Byzantine cathedrals, or of some of the great 
Greek edifices, even the names of their builders and creators are either 
not preserved or were regarded as the names of the leaders only. Even 
when the real creator is an individual artist, his creation, if it is ideal- 
istic, reflects always a collective value and therefore remains collectivistic. 

The Sensate (Visual) art, for the same reasons, tends to be, on the 
contrary, highly individualistic. It expresses the value of the artist, 
a value which may or may not be shared by the masses ; here the artist 
is the creator; his name is attached to the creation and is inseparable 
from it. Since his creation is for him self-value, not a means to some- 
thing else behind it, he is anxious to get a “copyright,” to “immortalize” 
him^lf in it, to attach his name to it. Individualism in this sense and 
th#^ensate (Visual) art are correlated to a high degree. 

(3) Since the Idealistic art embodies some great values, any 
individual person of the common sort, any common landscape per se, 
any common event — unless they are symbols of the great value — can 
have no interest, or at best only a secondary interest. Only that object, 
person, or event which incarnates the value — has a direct relation to it 
— may properly be the subject of the Idealistic art. As to all other sub- 
jects, it either passes them by or strips them of any real individuality, 
turning them into rationalized and idealized types, a kind of algebraic 
formula without any concrete arithmetical value. Hence, the rational- 
istic, abstract, “typifying” nature of the Idealistic art. Under such 
circumstances, the individual portrait, the empirical genre, the landscape, 
the historical scene, and anything concrete, not related to the ideal, are rare 
in such an art.^ Its main content centers about its chief idealistic values. 
If these ^religious, then it would represent deities, great religious events, 
history, doctrines, beliefs, and everything else of great signifi- 
cances judged from the standpoint of these values. 

‘ Tm the Visual art the situation is the reverse. Only the empirical World, 
always consists of individual objects, persons, events, is and can be 
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the concern of such an art. It is the art of the portraiture of individuals ; 
the art of the depiction of the daily genre; the art of empirical events, 
historical scenes, landscapes ; in brief, the art of life and Ihe world as 
they appear to the organs of sense. 

(4) The choice of the Idealistic art with regard to subject matter 
and treatment is determined by the nature of the ideal value, not entirely 
separated, however, from the empirical world, as it is in the Ideational art. 
All that is foreign to this value is unimportant for such an art and is passed 
over by it. The nonidealistic phenomena, especially, or the phenomena 
which are contrary to the ideal (unless they can be made to serve, by 
contrast, for the augmentation of the glory of the ideal value) are out 
of place in such an art. It passes by the prosaic, the debased, the defective, 
the common, the earthly. It does not see the baby as a baby, the old man 
as senile, the woman as womanish; what it sees is some general and 
perfected type of man. Therefore its babies are grown up ; its old men 
are youthful ; its women are manly — there is no sex in them ; its land- 
scapes are just a background adapted each time to the requirement of the 
main ideal topic ; its scenes are only of the history of the ideal value, 
as is the case, for example, with the scenes in the cathedrals of the thir- 
teenth century, sculptures which have properly been styled the Bible 
in stone. 

The Visual art is earthly in its principle of selection. It depicts \>'hat 
may be interesting from the earthly standpoint, what may be pictur- 
esque’^ (^^Ah, how interesting!”)? ^^stunning,” '^pretty,” ^^effective,” 
^‘'romantic,” 'Hruthful,” ^^sensational,” marketable.” By the law of 
contrast, it tends to concentrate on common aspects of life and the world, 
on the low, debased, perverse, evil, disgusting, sensual. Hence its ten- 
dency to depict scenes of common or low life, historical events, the 
drunkard, the prostitute, the street urchin, the criminal, the pretty face, 
the seductive body, the nude erotic figure, the portrait, and so on ; or to 
render something that gives gratification to the eyes by its configuration 
of forms and its play of colors. 

(5) The world of the ideal is thought to be eternal. It is the world 
of Being. Eternal means static. Static means quiet, calm, serene, im- 
movable, and unagitated, unshakably grormded and immerj^d in the ideal. 
The world of the empirical, and especially of the visual empirftal reality, 
means incessant change: its forms, lights and shadows, colors knd con^ 
figurations, sounds, objects, and events, are in a ceaseless flux, IS^^pving 
along' the scale of time. It is dynamic par excellence. Its humaimub- 
jects are eternally agitated, full of passions, emotions, activity, eOTjt. 
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Their life is an endless succession of joys and sufferings, defeats and 'vic- 
tories, comedies and tragedies, drama and boredom. Shall we wonder, 
then, that the Idealistic art tends to be relatively static ? Its abstract 
^>figures are not agitated ; they are calm and serene. Their whole world 
is also a kingdom of undisturbable, eternal, motionless unchangeable- 
ness. The Visual art, on the contrary, is charged with emotions, passions, 
agitation, and dynamics. It is dramatic, even comic and humorous, par 
excellence. It concentrates on dramatic scenes, on comic and picturesque 
moments. Its personages are in motion, often in violent motion ; pas- 
sions agitate their faces ; emotions radiate from their attitudes ; drama — 
whether tragic, as in the Laocoon group, or comical, as in the ‘^Tunny 
picture” — is inseparable from it. In the Idealistic art of Greece of the 
^fth century or of the Middle Ages of the thirteenth century, even the 
* expressions of the dead are divine, serene, and animated by never-failing 
faith and hope. In the Visual art of the seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries a.d. even Christ and the saints are hopelessly dead corpses 
with all the stamina of the corpse and of decay. No serenity, no divinity, 
but a dramatically dynamic and deadly passionate disintegration — 
that is what is seen. Similar is the dominant note of the Hellenistic art 
of the third and later centuries b.c. 

^ (6) Since sensate gratification is not the object of the Idealistic 
a^if'bne cannot expect from it gratification of sensate needs or desires. 
It is not and cannot be frivolous. Therefore the figures of women are 
relatively rare in it ; figures, faces, and scenes which are frivolous, seduc- 
tive, sexual, tempting, gratifying as ^‘pretty,” are out of place in it. In 
the Visual art the situation is the reverse. 

(7) Since the Visual art depicts, not the lasting, but the passing 
•visual aspect of things, an incessant novelty, change, and variety in its 
pictures and sculptures are its traits also; otherwise, the same thing 
becomes sensuously boring, too familiar, devoid of a sense of novelty. 
The Visual art must change incessantly ; therefore it is and must be an 
art of mode and fashion dxid fad: the newer the better ; the more variety 
the more enjoyment. Its fascination is in its looks ; beyond and behind 
it there is no infinity of ideational content as in an Ideational art work. 
The Ideation^ art, on the contrary, is of necessity associated with slow 
change ; A is an art gf lasting^ ever-meaningful tradition: ever old in its 
^iorm ever new in the content which it does and can absorb because 
it dea^ with infinity. Its values are the eternal values, well selected and 
‘‘Well chosen : they do not require incessant change. Absolute value is 
tijif supreme value; and the supreme value need not be replaced by 
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other, inferior values, even if these are quite new, ever-changing, perfectly 
^^modern.” Therefore the period of the domination of the Ideational 
art is the age of tradition and convention. The period of the domination 
of the Visual art is the age of mode, fashion, seeking for the newest ancjb- 
the most modern. In such an age ^Hout nouveau, tout beauJ^ 

Therefore there are no traditional and conventional forms in style; 
every artist tries to create his own style, different from the others. 
Hence, an incessant change of the forms and styles of art in such periods. 
In such an age men tend to enjoy everything only once : only once to 
read a new novel, once to see a play, once to glance at a picture, once 
to attend a show, once to hear a musical composition. To read the same 
novel over and over, to see the same show again and again, to hear the 
same song several times, means a decrease of enjoyment in direct propor- 
tion to the number of repetitions : a kind of “law of diminishing returns. 
For this reason the span of existence of most of the artistic creations of 
such periods is short. Today^s best seller is forgotten tomorrow ; today’s 
musical, theatrical, or painting “sensation” falls quickly into oblivion. 
The very term “sensation” with its present-day meaning of “hit,” 
“great success,” “thriller,” is characteristic. It does not exist in the 
period of the Ideational. In the Ideational periods men “enjoy” again 
and again the same thing, and the more conventional, traditional, familiar, 
are the external forms the more they tend to be appreciated. In 
periods the “law of diminishing -returns” with each repetition is to be 
reversed and becomes a “law of increasing returns” with each reading 
of the same work (say the Bible), each view of the same religious ceremony 
or Mystery play, each contemplation of the ikon with its familiar con- 
ventional traits, and so on. In such periods tradition, repetition, custom, 
convention, triumph, “/e ne Us plus, je relis seulement^^ is the motto 
of the period.^® 


Compare R, Miiller-Frienfels, ‘^Neucheit und Witderholung im dsthetischen Geniessen/^ 
in ZeitschriftfUr Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, Vol. VII (1912), pp. 68-81. See 
also J. L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Literature (Boston, 1926). In connection with such 
an art in the Visual period stands the art of posters. They are intended to be even still 
shorter lived than the other pictures of the period: good advertising pictures have to 
change with the change of the mood of the public: in hot summer they must depict 
the half-nude swimming beauty (though this has no relationship to wlr^. is being adver- 
tised) ; in the baseball season the same brand has to use baseball pictures ; or it^must depict 
the fashionable movie star of the moment, or something else whfch is the mom^at^s rage^ 
These *^hits” incessantly change; therefore the advertising art of painting and Syulpture 
has also to be a kind of **perpetuum mobile.” See F. Westheim, ‘^Plakaikunst” m Zdt- 
schriflfur Aesthetik, Vol. Ill (1908), pp. 1 19-132 ; and the vast literature about the riclame, 
plakat, poster, advertising. 
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Such are some of the typical traits of the Idealistic as contrasted with 
the Visual (Sensate) art. As to its difference from the Ideational art, it 
must be clear from the above characterization of the Ideational style, 
""irhe main difference between them is that while the pure Ideational art is 
not attached in any way to the empirical (visual, sensate) reality either by 
its subject matter or by its form, the Idealistic does have such connec- 
tions. Many of its ideals are not transcendental but empirical ; its forms 
are visual ; with one foot it stands in the ideational, with the other in 
the empirical, world. Its pictures are not mere symbols or signs, having 
no visual resemblance to the empirical forms of many of its empirical and 
half-empirical values. They have such a visual resemblance, though 
this is ennobled and typified. And the world of the ideal values of the 
,Jdealistic art and mentality is not entirely cut off from the empirical 
world : in some way it is inseparable from it, as soul is associated with 
body, thought with brain. 

When this is properly understood, many differences existing between 
the Ideational and the Idealistic art, as profound as those between the 
Idealistic and the Visual but of a different nature, become comprehensible. 
Later they will be mentioned in more detail. Meanwhile the essentials 
of the Pure Visual, the Pure Ideational, and the Idealistic styles must be 
^uffi(^;ently clear to serve for the factual analysis soon to follow. 

we shall see, the Idealistic style usually occurs when the Ideational 
begins to decline, but without breaking entirely free from its ^^super- 
empirical ” moorings ; and when the Visual style begins to grow, without 
becoming, as yet, completely materialistic, mechanistic, hedonistic, and 
antireligious. When the descending line of Ideationalism and the ascend- 
ing line of Visualism (Empirical Sensatism) cross each other at some 
theoretically ‘^optimum’’ point, the result is Idealism and Idealistic art, 
in the sense of the words established above. The more these lines deviate 
from this marvelously balanced “optimum’’ point, the more the style 
becomes either Ideational or Visual, according to which of these styles 
becomes more and more dominant. 

B. Cubistic Mixed Style. Another fundamental form of the Mixed 
style is represented by such styles as cubism, futurism, “imaginism,” 
expressionism's it is called often), and similar “modernistic” radical 
currents ym art. These styles are neither predominantly Visual, nor 
ideatioiml. They are not Visual because they do not try to render the 
objec/ as it looks to our eyes. No cubistic, futuristic, or other picture of 
\ similar nature gives a purely visual impression of the object (see 
Plate IX) . When painters of these schools try to depict the three-dimen- 
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sional corporeality of a material object in the forms of cubes, they aim 
to represent not its visual form — because these three dimensions we 
cannot see — but its ideational form : its three-dimensional solidity known 
by other organs of sense and “stored” in our mind. It is rightly 
said of Picasso and can be said of most of the “modernists” that they 
try “to substitute a conceptual reality for the visual one.” “They 
confront the optic painting with the tactile evoking of the objects in all 
their cubic or three-dimensional reality from several angles simulta- 
neously.” “Not a reproduction of the visible surface of the objects, 
not a painting of the objects as they appear to our eyes, but the render- 
ing of them as they are in our mind,” is the objective of their art. “In 
such a system painting is reduced to a geometric combination of colored 
planes.” Most of these postimpressionistic schools — cubism, construe^ 
tivism, expressionism, futurism, and other “isms” — 

by reaction against the impressionistic sensualism attempt to restore in paint- 
ing the long-time neglected rights of thought, while the care for construction [in 
contrast to the impressionistic aim to reproduce the passing glimpse of the 
visible reality as it is without any selection, choice, construction] affirms itself 
in the provoking excesses of cubism.^® 

To this extent these currents in art are not Visual, but Ideational. 

On the other hand, by these symbolic cubes or other nonvisual sigiil»>tht; 
artists of these schools do not try to represent something superempirical, 
nonmaterialistic. On the contrary, these “modern” styles are in the 
realm of empirical reality from top to bottom, and are perhaps more 
empirical, sensate, materialistic, than even pure Visualism. They aim to 
depict all the solidity, spaciousness, weight, and other properties of the 
material world. They are strangers to any superempirical reality. They 
deny it, often despise it. Therefore they are most radically different 
from Ideationalism, which is always looking for a superempirical, super- 
sensate reality. In it the visible signs serve to symbolize the invisible 
world. Here the distorted or synthetic sensory signs serve to represent 
the purely sensory, visible world. 

Such is the peculiar combination or distortion of the elements of the 
Visual and Ideational styles in the Cubistic Mixed style. 

C. Other Mixed Styles. Besides the Idealigtic and thX Cubistic 
forms there are many other varieties of the Mixe'd style. When one. 
studies, for instance, Eg3T3tian sculpture, one notices, even Mp the 
sculpture portraits from the Old Kingdom, the clearly and beautifully' 

“ L. R6au’s chapter in A. Michel (ed.), op. cii.^ Vd. VIII, pp. 627 and 601. 




Lady with a Ltite, by Picasso. 2, Abstract painting, by Picasso. 3, Summers Day, by 
Herlinger. 4, Das Arbeiteijbild, by Kurt Schwitters. 5, Entfernung, by Paul Klee. 
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rendered Visual style of the face or of the head of the person, and the quite 
“unnaturaL^ (from the Visual standpoint) rendering of the rest of the 
body: its posture, anatomy, configuration. The Visual style is thus 
-•^sely combined with the non visual, sometimes conspicuously Ideational, 
form in the same sculpture or bas-relief or design. In this way we have 
an example of, so to speak, the mechanical unification or the spatial adja- 
cency of the elements of both styles in the same sculpture or design. 

Another variety of the Mixed style is exemplified in the predominant 
character of the early Chinese painting or pictorial art. It also often 
combines, in a peculiar way, elements of both styles. It is neither 
Ideational nor Visual ; it is neither Idealistic nor Cubistic ; nor is it even 
a mechanical mixture like that of the Egyptian. In one sense it is even 
extremely Visual, almost Impressionistic (especially in many a pay sage) ; 
on the other hand, it is Ideational in several respects. If we take the 
predominant character of, say, the Chinese portrait, its essential traits are 
marked by Ideationalism, though the portraits are of actual, existing 
persons. ‘^The Chinese artist considered its [art’s] task to lie in preserva- 
tion of the ideal forms of the visible world in order to hinder its [the 
world’s] deformation.” ^^The portrait should be a representation of the 
essence of man. ...” 

These ancient portraits must have been something very different from what 
^ilWchll now ^^portrait.” This implies a drawing of trait after trait whose 
value lies in the resemblance with the face depicted. . . . This definition 
cannot be applied to the portrait of the Extreme Orient. • . . A Person’s 
portrait was often executed after his death and the resemblance was not sought 
for, though the costume of the deceased that indicates its rank, his pose that 
manifests his dignity, all these social details had to be depicted in order that 
his image might serve as an example to his children and grand-children. 

Accordingly the main objective of the portrait was to transmit the spirit 
{V esprit) ” of the person. 

On the other hand, these portraits, as well as many other Chinese 
I pictures, are full of movement, of d)mamism, and of several other Visual, 
^almost Impressionistic, characteristics.^® 

A clear notion about a specific form of the Mixed style of the Chinese 
pictorial art is offered by the famous ^‘Six Principles of Painting” formu- 
lated by Hsieir Ho (r, A.i>. 495-501), which have been a canon for the 
^Chinese painters. These Principles embody in themselves the Ideational 
as well as the Visual, demanding, on the one hand, '^Resonance of Spirit 

^ S. Elisseev, Notes sur le portrait en extrtme-orientf in 6 Uides d* orientalism d la iMmire 
de Raymonde Linossier (Paris, 1933), pp. 170 ff. 
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and Movement of Life”; on the other, Visual likeness to the objects 
depicted. In comments of the no less famous Chang Yen-yuan of the 
T’ang period these principles mean : 

Likeness to nature must be observed in the shapes, but these should ha"?^ 
bone {i.e., structure] and spirit [i.e., life]. Structure, spirit, and shape origi- 
nate in the directing idea and are expressed by the brush work. 

This condition of “spirit” and “life” is regarded as paramount. 
Hence great painters are “highly cultured and noble-minded men. , . . 
Truly no worthless and mean loafers could do what they did.” The 
paintings of Wu Tao-hsiian “ are perfect in every respect. A god guided 
his hand ; and the resonance of the spirit was so overwhelmingly strong 
[in his work] that it hardly could be confined on the silk. . . .” His con- 
temporary painters “ are fairly good in drawing the outer form and in ob- 
taining some likeness, but they give no resonance of the spirit. . . . How 
can such things be called painting? Alas, for men of to-day, they do not 
reach the art.” 

These lines are suggestive of the peculiar form of the Mixed style dealt 
with here. On looking through a good collection of Chinese pictures (or 
even a good reproduction of these, such as, for instance, those given in 
the volumes of 0. Sir6n), one can see the specific combination pf the 
elements of both styles in Chinese axtP 

Besides these forms there are many other varieties of the Mixed st^e. 

Such, in outline, are the main styles into which fall all painting, sculp- 
ture, and (in a sHghtly modified form) architecture, music, literature, and 
drama. Each of these styles has many gradations ; the main forms that 
we have discussed are only a few of the chief marks on the scale of these 
numerous gradations. But these signs are very useful for orientation in 
the tremendously vast and complex ocean of the art world, and especially 
in the study of the life of art: its courses, fluctuations, “cycles,” turns, 
and changes, in the course of time. 

The analysis which we have just made constitutes the first test through 
which our categories of culture mentality must pass. The fact that they 
happen to fit perfectly for the classification of the main styles in art — 

“ Quoted from 0 . Sir&, A History of ’Early Chinese Painting (Lon^n, 1933), Vol. I, 
pp. 32-36. 

“ See besides the works quoted also L. Binyon, The Spirit of Mtn in Asian Art (Harvard * 
University Press, 1935) , chaps, i-iii. It goes without saying that Chinese art has known also 
fluctuations; and the Taoist or Buddhist art of China differs from the Confucianist or even 
the more “Epicurean” art. The above characteristics are, so to speak, the “normal” and^ 
“predominant” traits of it. 
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that painting and sculpture fell quite naturally, so to speak, into these 
categories — indicates that they are not mere bloodless phantoms, a mere 
exercise in abstract logical classification. On the contrary, these pre- 
liipinary concepts of Ideational, Sensate, and Mixed styles embrace 
principles which are conformable to and expressive of the actual, empirical 
reality, which bring clear meaning to the complexity and confusion in the 
field of art. We shall see further that this classification of the styles in art 
is one of the most natural’^ : it goes to the core of the predominant men- 
tality shown in each style; it uncovers the essentials of the Weltan- 
schauung of the artist and of his society ; it stands in the closest relation- 
ship with the characteristics of other aspects of a given culture : its science 
and philosophy, religion and morals, forms of social and political organiza- 
tion, the nature of the social relationships — in brief, with all the essential 
traits of the given culture and its mentality. In this sense, an under- 
standing of the Gestalt of a given culture at a given period helps us to 
understand the meaning, the origins, and methods of the predominant 
style of art ; and an adequate knowledge of the art style and its proper 
interpretation in terms of these categories throws a peculiar light upon 
the culture in which it is born and prospers. These remarks are but 
promissory notes’^ of what in the subsequent pages should be redeemed. 

Sinte we have these categories at our disposal, we may venture now to 
them for a study of several problems in the field of art phenomena as 
well as of the field of social phenomena generally. 

(1) How have these styles, especially the Ideational and the Visual, 
been faring in the course of time in various cultures, particularly in the 
Graeco-Roman and the Western Christian as we pass from the earlier to 
the later periods of their life history ? Has there been in the course of 
time a definite linear trend from one of these styles to the other, as many 
assure us: from Ideational to Visual, or from Visual to Ideational? If 
such a line of progress ” has existed, what has it been ? If there has not 
been any steady and ^^eternaP’ trend of any kind from one style to the 
other, how have they been fluctuating : periodically ? irregularly ? Have 
they been replacing one another abruptly, moving from a ^^pure” variety 
of one directly to a ^^pure’’ variety of the other? or in their alternation 
have they been passing into one another gradually and imperceptibly, 
from the pur^brm of the one, through its less and less pure forms, to the 
Mixed forms, and then finally to the ^^pure’’ forms of the other style? 

(2) Have thes^ fluctuations been similar, uniform, and parallel in all 
^he countries of the same ^‘cultural continent,’^ such as, for instance, all 
the European countries of the Western Christian cultural continent ? Or 

1—19 
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have these changes proceeded differently in different countries of the same 
“cultural continent”? If the configurations of these fluctuations have 
been similar in the different countries of the same cultural continent, have 
they been synchronous and simultaneous ? If they have been nonsimul-' 
taneous, which countries have lagged behind which ? And has the lagging 
of a certain country from the other been, so to speak, permanent, existing 
during the whole period studied ? or has it been only temporary, a given 
country lagging in a certain period but leading in another period ? 

(3) Since most of us are particularly interested in our own time and in 
its art, what are its marks ? Which of the styles dominates in it ? Which 
tends to grow ? Where exactly do we stand on the long historical road 
which has been traveled by art and its styles during the several centuries 
studied ? 

(4) Does a proper study of the trends, fluctuations, and pulsations of 
the styles show something in the field of the “ spontaneous self-regulation 
of social processes” and the integrated or nonintegrated nature of art in 
these cultures? Does it exhibit, for instance, when one of the styles 
becomes extreme and excessive, that such a phenomenon is soon or im- 
mediately counteracted by the appearance and growth of the extreme 
forms of the opposite style? Does this phenomenon of “action and 
reaction” show itself in other ways? 

(5) What, indeed, are the relationships of art dynamics to the chang^>^ 
and “curves” in the other fields of the same cultures? Is each of these 
styles associated positively or negatively with certain forms of the 
Weltanschauung? with certain forms of philosophy, whether materialism, 
idealism, or their varieties ? with certain systems of epistemology and of 
truth: empiricism, rationalism, fideism, skepticism? with certain pre- 
dominant systems of ethics : the ethics of Happiness, of Absolute Prin- 
ciples, or of any other? Is the growth of the power of one of the styles 
associated in some definite way with the movement of the natural sciences, 
with discoveries and technological inventions? How are they related to 
many other social phenomena, such as economic prosperity and de- 
pression, increase and decrease of wars, internal disturbances, political 
regimes, individualism, collectivism, contractualism, familism, etc. ? 

If the main concepts that we have elaborated above can throw some 
Kght on these problems, which are only in part concerne<fwith art phe- 
nomena but are related to sociocultural phenomena generally, their 
introduction will be amply justified and my “promissory notes” will be 
promptly and fuUy repaid with liberal interest. 
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RECURRENCE IN SOCIAL SPACE AND FLUCTUATION IN TIME 
OF THE IDEATIONAL, VISUAL, AND MIXED STYLES IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE (Qualitative Outline) 


We shall begin our investigation with the problem of the existence or 
nonexistence of any perpetual trend from one of the two opposed styles 
to the other in the course of time generally and particularly in passing 
from the earlier to the later stages of the history of the Graeco-Roman and 
Western cultures. These cultures will be at the center of our study of 
the problem. Other cultures and countries, especially the long-living 
cultures of India and China, deserve special consideration. But my 
insufficient knowledge of them and the difficulties in the way of my 
securing the necessary material about them for the present purpose, have 
led m^ to pass them by, with the exception of a few remarks here and there. 

I, Is THE Style of Primitive Art Visual or. Ideational? 

In the nineteenth century, with its evolutionary and linearly progressive 
theories, it was pretty commonly accepted that in the development of art 
style there was a perpetual linear tendency — unilinear, or spiral, or 
oscillating — from primitive art, devoid of skill and technique, to the 
present art, which supposedly is perfect and highly skillful. Most writers 
viewed almost all the forms of what is termed here the Ideational style as 
the primitive” style, which results from the inability of the artists to 
draw or to paint or otlierwise to reproduce the object properly. Idea- 
tional and primitive were often taken to be identical, while any competent 
rendering in the Visual style was regarded as a manifestation of artistic 
skill, maturity of technique, progress in art and in aesthetic genius. Even 
now many agople, looking at the pointings of Indians or Eskimos or 
Egyptians or other ancient peoples, consider them certainly to be the 
result of a lack of artistic skill and as a manifestation of the primitiveness 
of the art of thekncients. However natural such opinions seem to be, in 
\nost cases they are wrong. The fault of such theories consists in their 
identification of Ideational with immature, of Visual with mature. As a 
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matter of fact, the real situation in many cases is quite different. Often 
the Ideational and Visual styles are not so much a manifestation of the 
presence or absence of skill and highly developed technique, as the ex- 
pression of quite different mentalities and different outlooks. One, as we 
have already observed in its definition, is the mentality of the Being ; the 
other of the Becoming. One is posited not so much in the sensory world 
of the organs of perception, and particularly in that of the organ of seeing, 
as in the supersensory world of Mind — whether this be rational or irra- 
tional, superstitious or mystical, childish or visionary, does not matter 
here. What matters is that such a mentality does not look at the sensa- 
tions and “telegrams” of the organs of the senses, particularly of the eyes 
where painting and sculpture are concerned, as furnishing the only or 
even the main data of reality. The other mentality — the Sensory Visual 
— is empirical through and through. Only that which is attested by the 
organs of sense is true, real, in actual existence. Therefore §uch a mental- 
ity can generate only the Visual style ; whereas the Ideational mentality 
renders things in forms quite different from their visual appearance. It 
depicts things as they are in the mind but not as they appear to the eyes.^ 
Some of the things depicted by it do not have any visual appearance. 
They are “immaterial,” “incorporeal,” “spiritual,” no matter whether 
they are believed through superstition or wisdom. The ability “'or in- 
ability to depict things “visually” is the result of these mentalities : tK* 
sensory mentality strives and trains itself to depict objects visually. 
Therefore, it practices and learns how to do this. The Ideational men- 
tality does not care to do this. Therefore it lacks practice. Instead, it 
trains itself to render things ideationally. 

If this be true, then we must expect that the primitive art of all cultures 
may have either of the two opposing styles at the same “stage” of development. 
This expectation is justified in fact. Some of the primitive peoples have 
predominantly Ideational, some predominantly Visual, and some both styles. 
What is still more important and quite destructive of the theories of per- 
petual trends is that the Visual style, regarded by those who hold these 
theories as more perfect, mature, skillful, “progressive,” etc., is found 
not only at the latest cultural stages but at the earliest as well. 
Such a situation evidently gives a decisive blow to most of the linear 

^ Maurice Denis, talking of the ideational paintings of the Italian Primitives and of their 
supposed clumsiness from the purely Visual standpoint, rightly says : “The Primitive . 
prefers reality to the appearance of reality. Rather than resign hiniself to the distortions 
of perspective which has no interest for his maiden eye, he makes the picture of things conform 
to the idea he has of them.” It is then not a lack of skill but a manifestation of intellectualist 
realism,. . Nmv$lks tfi^orus (Paris, 1922). 
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theories mentioned above. Here are the corroborative data and the 
references. 

The paintings, drawings, and sculptures of paleolithic man, as far as 
they are known to us, are predominantly Visual. Some of them may be 
styled even Visual-Impressionistic, being excellent snapshots^’ of an 
animal in motion — a reindeer, a buffalo, a mammoth.^ When we pass 
to the drawings, paintings, and sculptures of neolithic man, we observe 
that they are less Visual and much more Ideational. In the art of the 
early stone age (to use the usual terminology) 

there was more of realism and of naturalism than in the art of the late stone, 
bronze, and even iron ages. The art of these later ages became schematized 
into abstract and ornamental designs. . . . The living freshness of the art 
of the early stone age seems to have been entirely lost.^ 

This means that in transition from the earlier paleolithic to the later 
neolithic culture, art was moving not from ideationalism to visualism but, 
if anything, in quite the opposite direction. The linear conception here, 
as in other cases, again shows itself wrong.^ 

2 See the facts and the reproductions in the works of M. Verworn, E. von Sydow, F. Boas. 

^Eckart von Sydow, Die Kunst der Naturodlker und der Vorzeit, 2d ed. (Berlin, 1927), 
pp, 16 ff.^See the reproductions, especially those numbered from 415 to 490. 

^ In passing it is to be noted that Max Verworn tried to find an explanation of this change 

i the difference of the nervous mechanism of the paleolithic and the neolithic man. The 
drawings of the paleolithic man were the result of a direct transmission of the visual impression 
from the receptors to the effectors of the nervous system, without the disorganizing interference 
of the main centers of the nervous system. The hand executed there what the eye saw, 
without the deranging influence of the beliefs, ideas, and other factors which tend to dis- 
figure the freshness of impressions by their interference. The neolithic man was already 
under the strong influence of various beliefs, superstitions, ideas, which did not permit the 
impression received by a receptor to pass directly to the effectors, but modified and dis- 
figured them. The neolithic art is not only an expression of what the eye sees but also of 
all the associations and biases which exist in the mind (brain). Hence it is much more ‘^ideo- 
plastic” than the paleolithic art. Here is the main generalization of Verworn. 

“ Die primitive Kunst hat um so mehr physioplastische [visual] Ziige je mehr die sinnliche 
Beobachtung, sie hat um so mehr ideoplastische [ideational] Zuge, je mehr das absrahierende, 
theoretisierende Vorstellungsleben der Volker im Vordergrund steht. Den machtigsten 
Impuls zur Entwicklung des theoretisierenden Vorstellungslebens in prahistorische Zeit gab 
die Konzeption der Seeienidee. . . , Die aus dieser Idee entspringenden religiosen Vorstel- 
lungen lieferten die giinstigsten Bedingungen fiir die Entstehuung einer ideoplastischen 
Kunst.” 

As secondary f^^tors of such a shift from the Visual to the Ideational style, Verworn men- 
tions the desire for ornamentgttion (why this must occur in a neolithic man only and not in the 
paleolithic also, is not explained) and the disfiguring role of copying by many people of the 
original, of its copy, of a copy of the copy, and so on. See the details and pictures in Max 
Verworn, Zur Psychologic der primitiven Kunst (Jena, 1917), pp. i-ii, 20-29, et passim. 

% Such is the essence of this interesting theory. Even while granting its ingenious character, 
one is forced to say that it is fallacious and unsatisfactory in many ways. First, its assump- 
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If we turn to the styles of the living primitive peoples, we find both-styles 
present among them. Among some the Visual predominates, among the 
others the Ideational ; among many both are found. But all in all there 
is no possibility of saying that one is dominant among the “more ad- 
vanced,” the other among the “less advanced,” peoples. The dis- 
tribution of the styles does not show any such uniformity. The Visual 
type “does not develop from the [ideational] as the result of evolution ; 
it is based on a distinct mental attitude, the early presence of which is 
manifested by the realistic, perspective paintings of a number of primitive 
tribes. . . .” “The theory of a continuous development from s5Tnbolic 
[ideational] to realistic art” is wrong. The Ideational drawings “are 
not by any means proof of inability to see and draw perspectively ; they 


tion that the paleolithic man did not have any ideas, associations, beliefs, superstitions and 
the general ideological, ‘'disorganizing” factors, is baseless. In all probability he had these 
in some forms. If he had, then the factors which led the neolithic man to “ideoplastic art” 
were present also in the paleolithic man. Therefore his theory does not explain the change 
discussed. If the theory were right we should expect that as the mental life became more 
and more complex the art must have become more and more Ideational. As a matter of 
fact, in Greece, from the fifth century to the end of the Hellenic culture, the Visual style 
became more and more dominant. In the Western culture, from the fifteenth century to the 
very beginning of the twentieth century, it also has been growing at the cost of the- Jdeational 
style. It is true that Verworn mentions that, though our mentality has been beconf ng more 
complex, at the same time it has been becoming more scientific, that is, realistic. Granting 
this claim, we must not think that either now or, especially, in the sixteenth, seventeentii, 
eighteenth centuries, the whole mentality of society or of artists was scientific and did not 
have any “associations,” “superstitions,” “beliefs,” “derivations,” and other nonscientific 
ideologies. If that is so — and it is certainly so — then it is incomprehensible how and why 
the Visual style has been dominant during ail these centuries. 

Furthermore, Verworn expected that according to his theory children whose minds are 
less deranged by “associations” and “ideas” than the minds of adult persons, would show 
more of the Visual style than grown-up persons. His experimental verification of this hypoth- 
esis yielded quite the opposite result : children’s drawings happened to be invariably Idea- 
tional. 

As to the secondary factors, the theory does not explain why craving for decoration and 
ornamentation was present only in the neolithic and not also in the paleolithic man. Why, 
furthermore, it reappeared and disappeared several times in the later periods of culture. 
Likewise, if copying facilitates a disfiguring of the Visual style in favor of the Ideational, 
why was the factor inoperative in the paleolithic society and in many later periods, before 
the invention of the mechanical means of reproducing a given object? 

These remarks are sufficient to indicate^ the purely speculative nature of the theory and 
its shortcomings. Verworn seems to have been dominated by the popular notion that the 
Ideational is an artless, primitive, immature style, much theeinferior of the Visual style. 
Accordingly he assumed that the evolution had to consist in a transition from the ideoplastic 
to the physioplastic style. The assumptions led him to the above theory in spite of the fact 
that his own data sharply contradict it. Here we have one additional case out of millions 
in which the preconceptions of a scientist lead him astray from scientific theory and incapaci- 
tate him for observing properly the data and giving them an adequate interpretation. 
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merely show that the interest of the people is centered in the Ml repre- 
sentation of the S3nnbols.” On the other hand, the Visual art “is not by 
any means absent in the drawing of primitive man as well as in those 
oi children/' “The two [styles] have distinct psychological sources 
which remain active in the early as well as in the late history of art." ^ 
In other words there is no serious basis for the claim that primitive art 
was uniformly Ideational or uniformly Visual ; neither can we claim that 
in the course of time or “with the progress of civilization" it moved 
uniformly toward “bigger and better" visualism or ideationalism. The 
totality of the facts known seems to show that both currents were 
present from the earliest times ; that in some groups the one and in 
others the other form was perhaps predominant; and that in some 
groups in the course of time a shift took place toward greater visualism, 
in others, toward greater ideationalism. No uniformity or linearity 
seems to have existed in this field in the process of change.® 

5 F. Boas, Primiiive Art (Oslo, 1927), pp. 74-75 and 78-81. See the facts and evidences 
offered there. That the two styles are manifestations of two different mentalities mainly 
and have only a remote, if any, relationship to the presence or absence of skill and artistry, 
is accepted now by many authoritative historians and theorizers of art. They “corre- 
spond to radically different interests in the world.” (H. WolfSin, Principles of Art History j 
p. 14.) ^ey are “ manifestations of two different ways to see and to render things in ac- 
cordanc/with two different mentalities. ... To talk of one of them as superior to the 
?^ther is an idle talk.” (H. Schafer, Agyptische und keutige Kunst,^^ in Die Antike, Vol. 
in (1927), pp. 19S ff.) “The Egyptian [with his Mixed and partly Ideational style] is a 
realist who strives to render things just as they are ; our artists are rather illusionists who try 
to show them as they appear. - . The Egyptian drawing aims at supplying us with the 
greatest number of elements possible, in order that we may be enabled to make a complete 
intellectual reconstruction of reality.” J. Capart, Lectures on Egyptian Art (Chapel HiU, 
1928), p. 91 ; see also his Uart igyptien (Bruxelles, 1924). See also A. Vierkandt, ^^Das 
Zeichnen der N aturvolker in Zeitschrift fur angewandte Psychologie, Vol. VI, pp. 347 ff.; A. 
Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, chap, i et passim; H. Nohl, Stil und 
Weltanschauung (Jena, 1920), p. 24; A. V. Scheltema, Die altnordische Kunst (Berlin, 1923) ; 
K. Lange, ^^Zur Philosophie der Kunst geschichtey’^ in Zeitschrift fur Aestheiik und allgemeine 
Kunstgesckichte; the works of 0 . Sir6n, S. Elisseev, W. Worringer, Max Foth, E. Utitz, cited. 

For a changing nature of resemblance between the picture or portrait and its object or 
person, see also A. H. Zadoks- Josephus Jitta, Ancestral Portraiture in Pome (Amsterdam, 
1932), chap, ii; W. Waetzoldt, Die Kunst des Portrdts (Leipzig, 1908) ; R. Delbrueck, Antike 
Portrdts (Bonn, 1912) ; J. Capart, Propos stir Vart egyptien (BruxeUes, 1930), 

® I am inclined to go still further in this direction and seriously to doubt the validity of 
other similar theories, like A. Riegl’s and A. Schn^arsow’s theory that the tactile style (Takt- 
sinn) predominate^ and developed earlier than the Visual style (Gesichtsinn) — see A. Riegl, 
Stilfragen (Berlin, 1893), A. Riegl, Die spdtromische Kunstindustrie (Wien, 1901), A. Schmar- 
so^ Grundbegrieffe der Kunstwissenschaft (Leipzig and Berlin, 1905) ; or the theory of H. 
Schafer that the visual style was for the first time discovered in Greece in the fifth century 
^B.c. and since that time became dominant ; or the theory of Deonna that on account of lack 
o& skill, the Ideational style had to predominate at the earlier stages — see Schafer, op, 
city and W. Deonna, UarcMologie^ Vol. Ill, pp. 501 ff» 
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Side by side with this it may be noted that the Ideational style tends to 
occur particularly in the fields of religion^ magic ^ and other ^^sacred^^ and 
hieratic ” compartments of social life — no matter what they are concretely, 
while the Visual style more frequently occurs, even within the same culture, 
in the profane daily, routine, earthly fields of social life. Even when the 
Visual art dominates the given society, the Ideational style often still 
continues to exist in such hieratic” compartments, whether they be the 
fields of religion, of magic ceremonies and symbols, of the important state 
functions and festivities, or of what not. In common terminology such a 
phenomenon is often styled as survival of the ''old forms” (old symbols, 
old forms of language,^ relics, ancient ceremony). As a matter of fact it 
is Ideational rather than old, because the use of such ideational symbols as 
the national flag, heraldic signs, and so on, are often newly introduced ; 
in spite of this they remain in most cases Ideational in their forms. 

The reason for such a gravitation of each of these forms is evident : 
since the sacred and hieratic compartments of social life deal with "super- 
empirical,” "transcendental,” ideational abstract, noncorporeal and 
somewhat nonmaterial, complex values (whether religion, magic, or the 
dignity and honor of the nation, or family pride, or the glory of a group, 
or patriotism, justice, sacrifice, virtue), they cannot be expressed in any 
adequate Visual form because they do not have any. Hence the nefcessity 
of the Ideational signs or sjmbols — pure or impure — for denoting such 
phenomena and for making them "visible.” On the other hand, purely 
empirical, daily, material phenomena have in the majority of the cases a 
visible form. Such a form can be rendered visually. Hence the existence 
of Visualism in such fields. 

This "generalization” follows from the concept of Ideational and 
Visual and can easily be traced through, from the "primitive” cultures 
and tribes to the various "advanced” cultures and peoples. In a sharp 
or mild form it is discoverable in almost all the cases studied. 

II, Brief Notes on Recurrence in Time and Space of the Main 
Styles in Egyptian, Assyrian, Chinese, and Hindu 
Pictorial Art 

The conclusion we have just reached is corroborated bj^the history of 
painting and sculpture of various countries, especially of Egypt, China, 
Greece, Rome, and finally of the Western world. Their history shows^an 
alternation of the ups and downs of each of the main styles without any 

^See Karl Vossler, The Spirit of Language m CmUscMon (London, 1932), pp. 24 ff. aifd 
71 
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certain tendency toward the growth of one of the styles at the cost of the 
other. 

A. Egypt. In regard to Egypt we have seen in Chapter Three that 
the main tone of its mentality was Mixed, with deviation from it in either 
direction in some of the periods of catastrophe or excessive well-being. 
In conformity with this the dominant style of its art seems to have been 
also Mixed, especially in the form of the mechanical coexistence of both 
styles in the same sculpture.^ If the culture of Egypt was logically and 
causally integrated, such a harmony in the dominant type of its mentality 
and art should be expected. This expectation seems to be justified by the 
actual character of Egyptian culture. To this extent it is to be recog- 
nized as integrated logically as well as causally. 

But the dominant character of the Egyptian mentality and art does not 
hinder the possibility of fluctuation in the nature of a relative increase or 
decrease of Ideational and Sensate elements during the long course of 
existence of Egyptian culture. Such fluctuations seem to have occurred 
in fact. Heinrich Schafer indicated some of these alternations and 
rhythms. According to him four distinct periods are noticeable from 
this standpoint: (i) The art of the Old Kingdom, ‘characterized by a 
nonsen timental depicting of a sound material world ; the style is only 
mildl3fIdeational and contains some elements of naturalism and visuality. 
"^2) The art of the Middle Kingdom, where the Ideational style becomes 
somewhat more pronounced in the form of a particular inclination toward 
straight lines and geometric patterns. (3) The style of the New Kingdom, 
where a return to the harmonious and curved lines of the first period is 
conspicuous, geometric style decreases, and some elements of ^‘natural- 
ism’’ are restored. (4) The period of Akhenaton (a brief period), when a 
conspicuous Ideationalism and expressionism burst out, to be replaced 
again by much milder forms of it.^ 

This theory of the periods in its essentials seems to be not far from the 
reality. In a little more detailed form the relative increase and decrease 
of the Ideational and the Visual elements within the main Mixed style 
appear to have occurred in the sculpture and drawing of Egypt at the 
following periods of its history. 

(i) The Old Kingdom. In its sculpture, at the very beginning of 
the Old Kin^Som, and then from the fourth dynasty, there seems to have 

. ® Eg3^tian portrait scMpture especially shows this in the perfection, even impressionism, 
of the face, as contrasted with the unnatural (visually) rendering of the rest of the body. 
Incidentally we have evidence here also that the artists had skill to render objects visually 
if they wished to. 

® Schafer, op. cit., pp. 238 ff. The terminology is, of course, mine. 
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been an increase of the Visual tendency as shown by the development 
of portrait sculpture dealing with private and ordinary persons, of the 
depiction of everyday life scenes, of ‘‘naturalism’’ even to the extent of 
representing figures with sex organs, of a tendency to voluptuousness, and 
by other symptoms of Visualism.^^ 

(2) The Middle Kingdom. The art (mainly sculpture) of the 
beginning of this kingdom is much less Visual than that of the end of the 
Old Kingdom. It is Ideational-Idealistic in a greater degree.^^ How- 
ever, in the later period of the Kingdom, roughly in the tliirteenth 
dynasty, the visualism is much more pronounced than during the pre- 
ceding dynasties. It is manifest in a great increase of the sculpture of 
ordinary persons and particularly in that of the genre which depicts the 
scenes of the everyday life of the common people : a house, a garden, a 
musical party ; servants plying their tasks in kitchen, bakery, brewery ; 
peasants in farmyard ; fishermen ; etc.^^ 

(3) The New Empire. Again, the art of the very beginning of the 
Empire seems to have been less “realistic” than with its development 
later ; in the time of Akhenaton it made a notable turn to Ideationalism 
and Idealism; during the period of Tutankhamen it sharply turned 
toward intimacy, picturesqueness, dynamism — in brief, to the. Visual, 
the baroque ; and then gradually shifted again toward Ideationali&n and 
anti-Visualism.^^ Similar: waves seem to have occurred during the Saite^ 
the Ptolemaic., and the Roman periods^ because side by side with the purely 
Ideational and “primitivized” (ideationally normalized) sculptures, some 
of which exhibit a conspicuous Idealistic tendency, there are in those 
times sculptures which are brutally “realistic.” Since it is impossible to 
place them accurately in the time sequence, it is probable that they be- 
longed to different periods of this part of the history of Egypt. Toward 
the later part of this historical division, so far as this period witnessed a 


^0 See J. Capart, Lectures ^ pp. 22 and 74; E. D. Ross, The Art of Egypt, pp. 15-20 and 
the reproductions on pp. 100-112. See also G. Maspero, GescMchte der Kunst in Aegypten 
(Stuttgart, 1913). W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur Altaegyptischm KuUurgeschicMe (Leipzig, 1914). 
W. Worringer, Aegypiische Kunst {Mimchen, 192'f). 

This enormous change is usually described in terms of a decay. Here is an example of 
such a description. Its [Egypt’s] earliest remains (c. 4000 B.c.) display a marvelous capacity 
for rendering natural forms, and a technical skill almost impossible for us^to comprehend. 
. . . But this early art was banished . . . and replaced in due course by a new phase 
where naturalism altogether gave place to conventionality.^’ But later on, for instance in the 
seventh century, “ Egyptian art was of a refined and delicate cliaracter, more like that of the 
earliest dynasties.” H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks (New York, 1922), p. 27. 

Ross, op. cit.j pp. 21 E. ; see the reproductions on pp. 122-147. 

Ibid; pp. 29-46 ; see the reproductions on pp. 177-203. 
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development of a quite realistic type of painting (the Fayum portraits, 
etc.), it is possible to conclude that the Visual tendency grew once again.^'^ 
However approximate are the above periods (even if we grant that 
soxne of them are indicated entirely tentatively), there can hardly be 
serious doubt that several waves of alternation really happened in the 
history of the Egyptian sculpture and painting. 

It is to be mentioned that in Egypt as indicated, the Ideational style 
seems to have dominated particularly the art of the religious, of the 
magical, and generally of the sacred and hieratic compartments of social 
life ; while the Visual art gravitated more to the secular art of the profane 
life. This is shown by the fact that the purely religious art of Egypt 
bears upon itself the dominating marks of Ideationalism even in the 
periods of the ascendancy of the Visual art in other fields of social life. 

B. Assyria. Similar shifts seem to have occurred also in the history 
of Assyrian a^rt. It ^^was highly developed in its own line, manifested 
principally in the magnificent relief s of Nimrud andKouyunjik (Nineveh). 
. . . From a high degree of skill, however, it degenerated into mere con- 
ventionality, devoid of naturalism and feeling.” Since the eminent 
author of this quotation assumes that the perfect style is the Visual 
style, ^e meaning of the quotation is that the Assyrian art shifted 
(^^degtmerated”) toward an Ideational style ^Mevoid of naturalism and 
Reeling.” Hence, if he is correct as to the facts, this indicates the occur- 
rence of a fluctuation from one style to the other in the history of Assyrian 
sculpture and pictorial art.^® 

C. Early Chinese Pictorial Art. In Chapter Three it was indicated 
that the general mentality of the Chinese culture flowed in two streams : 
the Ideational, represented by Taoism and later on by Buddhism (espe- 
cially by several mystic sects) ; and the Mixed, represented mainly by 
Confucianism (the purely Sensate mentality being always present, but 
representing a minor current). If this diagnosis is correct, and if the 
Chinese culture was integrated logically and causally within each of these 
main streams, we should find two currents coexisting in the Chinese 
pictorial art also : the pure or impure Ideational pictorial art, and the 
Mixed pictorial art (with minor stream of the Visual art corresponding to 
the Epicurean mentality). Are thes^ expectations fulfilled? It seems 

Ibid., pp. 47-55 and the pictures on pp. 226 ff. 

Walters, op. dt^ p. S7. See also E. Unger, Babylon (Berlin, 1931). 

That it had a perfect Visual form is seen even from the pictures, reproduced on Plate IV, 
of the magnificent Assyrian wounded lion and the gazelles rendered perfectly in all the 
dynamism and impressionism of their actions. On the other hand, the hieratic art of 'Assyria 
remained much more Ideational, as far as the existing samples show it. 
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that they are. First, the historians of the Chinese pictorial art do not 
fail to note many times that the regions or periods dominated by Taoism 
or Buddhism or some Ideational mystic sects produced pictorial art of a 
hieratic and Ideational type (in topics, in manner of rendering) essentially 
different from the art produced in the courts or in periods dominated by 
Confucianism or, sometimes, by Passive and Cynical ^^Epicureanism.” 
Second, they observe that the art dominated by Confucianism is indeed a 
special variety of the Mixed style, where the Visual and Ideational ele- 
ments coexist in a peculiar combination; and this is true no matter 
whether we take a portrait, or a landscape, or genre^ or animals, or what 
not. A few quotations and references follow by way of a substantiation 
of these statements. (Since I am not making this art the subject of a 
more thorough study, I limit my notes to these remarks and quotations. 
By carefully reading from this standpoint the works mentioned and other 
works referred to in them, an investigator will find sufficient data by which 
to test these statements.) 

There is hardlj?- any competent history of pictorial art in China which 
fails to stress the specific character of the Taoist-Buddhist painting, in a 
region, period, or sect where they were dominant. In their choice of 
topics as well as in the manner of treatment, these streams staled out as 
conspicuously different from the other streams. What are thd main 
topics of this Ideational current in the Chinese thought and art ? Drag- 
ons, devils, the Buddhist patriarchs or saints ; the Archats, Lohans, the 
Rishi (depicted often “-with their minds in harmony”), the Kuanyin, the 
Bodhisattvas, Buddha, the Taoist paradise, and similar topics. In other 
words, the subjects are essentially supersensate and superempirical. 
Even the landscape and portrait and animals depicted by this stream are 
different in their spirit as well as in rendering. They are not a merely 
visual reproduction of these seemingly sensory phenomena but something 
very different : a kind of visible symbols of the invisible, that is, inner, 
world and values. This statement is equally true of any period or region 
or sect dominated by the Buddhist-Taoist mentalities, whether it be in 
the period of the Han, the T’ang, the Sung, or other dynasties. Already 
in the Han period the art of this stream was “a S5mbolic means for 
the expression of ideas and the inner significance of things.” For the 
great artists of the period like Ku K’aichih, Lu T’an-w^ and others 
‘^painting was not the representation of the outward shapes, but the 
revealing of an inner character, the spirit or soul of things.” We find 

1’' See L. Binyon, The Spirit of Man in Asian Art (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 31-32, 60 ff,, 88 
and 96 ff . 0 . Sir6n, A History of Early Chinese Painting (London, 1933) , Vol, I, pp, 14-1 5 , 
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similat traits in this stream in the period of the Six D}masties (in the 
Korean Tomb Painting) : the figures of dragons, tigers, and others all 
rendered fantastically, like “proud chimaeras and winged lions.” 

Likewise, during the time of the growth of Buddhism (always mixed 
in China with the elements of the Taoist mentality), in the Transition 
period and in the early T’ang period, especially during the Sui dy- 
nasty (a.d. 581--618) — when Buddhism was made the ofiidal religion 
and when “no fewer than 3792 new temples were built ; 106,580 statues of 
gold, silver, sandalwood, ivory, and stone were made for the sanctuaries ; 
thousands of old temples and statues were restored” — “the pictorial art 
. . . must have been of the religious type, and much of it was done by 
monks,” and it “was of rather a hieratic type.” Again, to jump to a 
later period — that of the Five Dynasties, the Buddhist painters (Kuan- 
hsiu and others) display the same characteristics : they paint the Archats, 
Shakyamuni’s* ten disciples, and try to depict again “the inner aspects” 
of things rather than their external visual appearance.^^ Finally, when 
we come to the Sung period — the Northern Sung with painters like 
Li-Lung-mien and the Buddhist artists ; the Southern Sung with the 
famous Buddhist school (having Taoist elements) of the Zen or Ch’an 
painter^who were mostly monks — or to the Neo-Confucian mentality 
developed by the great Chu-Hsi (1130-1200), we meet the same charac- 
teristics. 

The Ch^an Buddhism was in this period “the spiritual undercurrent 
blended with the creative tendencies of the epoch.” Art was to the 
Ch’an artists “delving down into the Buddha that each of us unknowingly 
carries within him.” “Unless,” says the Ch’an aesthete, “the artist’s 
work is imbued with this vision of the subjective non-phenomenal aspect 
of life, his production will be mere toys.” Even in their landscape and 
animal paintings 

they gained the power of projecting their own consciousness into that of trees 
and birds or the figures they painted. All these things were not simply repre- 
sented as phenomena of more or less individual character, but as parts or 
reflections of themselves, symbolic perhaps spiritually, because they reflected 
glimpses of reality, actual experiences from the painter’s soul. This was more 
than romantiftifr it was vision, life, and truth.^® 

• 

Ibid.j VoL I, pp, 25 fi. IMd,^ Vol. I, pp. 37 ff. 21 75^^^ YqI pp q 

22 IbU., Vol. n, pp^ 47 Ibid,, Vol. II, p. 63. 

2^ A. Waley, Zen Buddhism in lis Relation to Art (London, 1922), p. 22. 

^ 25 Siren, op. cit., Vol. II, p, 95. Or, as Binyon puts it, ^Tt is an escape not from life, but 
to life,” stressing that it bad nothing in common with European romanticism {ibid,, p. 96). 
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Their motives are often of the simplest kind : a few flowers or fruits, two 
birds . . . but they convey glimpses from the world that has no limits, em- 
bracing infinity of space and eternity of time, like the enlightened mind of the 
Ch’an student.®® 

Further, the bulk of the topics are supersensory : the Kuanyin, the 
dragons, the Archats, the Lohans, Bodhidharmas, etc. In painting, for 
instance, dragons, the “main idea is to press through the S3anbols of 
dragons the operation of Tao, the supreme principle of all manifested 
life.” 

Thus this Ideational Taoist-Buddhist mentality gives rise to Ideational 
(either pure or impure) art, no matter at what period, in what region, in 
what sect. 

And the opposite is also true. When we take periods marked by a 
decline and persecution of this Taoist-Buddhist stream and by a rise of 
either Orthodox Confucianism or of Passive Epicureanism (sometimes 
masked by the degenerated forms of Taoism), we notice a swing toward 
Visualism, both in the choice of subjects for depiction and in the manner 
of rendering pictures. One of such periods seems to have been the Middle 
T’ang period, especially the second part of the reign of Ming Huang, when 
an atmosphere of refined Passive Epicureanism prevailed ; a perrxi of the 
“Immortals of the Wine Cup,” of dancers, singers, and girls, together 
with a decline of the religious systems and the rise of an Epicurean 
Humanism.^® 

In comformity with this the pictorial art of the period (Wu-Tao-tzu 
and others) was marked by an increase of the Visual elements. This is 
shown in the subjects of the period as well as in the manner of rendering 
them. The hieratic and religious topics seem to be in the minority. 
The representation of the beauty of the empirical world became the main 
topic of the art (animals, flowers, genre, landscapes, etc.) . As to the 
manner of rendering, Wu-Tao-tzu and other “court painters” 

mastered the technical means of representing space,®® movement, and three- 
dimensional volumes in a hitherto unknown degree. His [Wu-Tao-tzu’s] pic- 

“/J«.,Vol. II, pp. 95-96. 

” Ibid., Vol. II, p. 107. See the details as well as reproductions in the work of Sirdn and 
in the other works mentioned. Further bibliography is given in these books. 

Vol. II, pp. 69-70. 

A fluctuation in the manner of representing space in the history of Chinese art is very 
instructive from our standpoint, when it is studied thus and is connected with the notion 
and apprehension of time in the Chinese mentality. See L. Bachhofer,-“ Die Rmimdarstellung 
in der Chinesischen Mahrei des ersten Jahrtamends much Christ,” in Miinchener Jahrliuch der 
Bin. Kunst (1931); M. Granet, La fiensee chinoise, pp. 83-114. See the chapter on Socikl 
Space in Volume Four of the present work. 
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tures must have possessed an extraordinary power of illusion. . . . The third 
dimension was rendered in a more convincing way than had been done by the 
earlier masters, and the figures were distinguished by an extraordinary degree 
of [visual] reality.^° 

Another period of the domination of Confucianism, mingled some- 
what with the elements of the Sensate mentality, was the period of the 
Northern Sung (960-1126) and in it especially the reign of Hui Tsung 
(1101-1125).^^ Though the Ideational painters were not lacking there, 
they were out of favor ; they were often opposed to the Imperial Academy 
of Painting. If we turn to the predominant type of the Academic paint- 
ing, the painting of Hui Tsung himself being included, an extraordinary 
increase of visual naturalism — in the subjects as well as in the manner 
of rendering — is the outstanding trait of the period. The topics were 
^dandscapes, often with the addition of animals, birds, and flowering 
plants.’^ The* Academicians ^‘kept closer to objective [visual] reality.’’ 
As to the manner of rendering, 

The formal criteria, which now were emphasized more than ever, were absolute 
fidelity to natural models. . . . This is illustrated by the emperor’s own paint- 
ings as well as by various anecdotes about his way of criticizing the pictures 
of the a<^emicians. ... He used to gather the painters in the palace gardens 
and have them paint various kinds of flowers and birds, thus testing their 
power of observation and their faculty of reproducing exactly every feature 
of the charming models. Once some of them were called in to paint a pheasant 
walking in the garden. They made wonderful pictures . . . but the emperor 
said they all were wrong. Nobody could understand the reason for this con- 
demnation. 

The reason happened to be, as the emperor pointed out, that ‘^when a 
pheasant is climbing a rockery, it does not lift the right foot first [as 
represented in their pictures] but the left.” These and many other stories 
plus the character of the painting of the period — which becomes more 

Sir^n, op. cit.j VoL I, p. 77. 

Though short Taoist and Buddhist reactions took place in the period ; though it is 
stamped by a sharp strife between Confucianism and Taoism; and though for political 
purposes the Emperor Hui Tsung adhered to a kind of Epicurean Taoism of “the romantic 
dreams of Taoist paradise and aesthetic speculations” and, of course, of ‘Svine, women, and 
song the perj^d- shows, on the one hand, a definite decline of Buddhism, and Ideational 
Taoism, and a rise of Confticianism, and on the other, a development of humanistic and 
cornmunistic agnosticism find even almost materialism: Wang-An-shih (io68~xo8s) and 
Ts’ai Ching — these “Soviet leaders” of the period at the head of the government were far 
from any Taoist or other Ideationalism, Their reforms were not far different from the 
State-Socialism or the State Capitalism of the Soviet system. 

^ Sir6ii, op, ciLj Vol. II, p. 40. 
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malerisch and less linear even in the technique (e.g., Mi-Fei) — show the 
visual naturalism of the art of the period.^^ 

We have by now, with these general remarks on Chinese painting, 
brought forward sufficient evidence in support of these statements: 
First, parallel to the two streams of culture mentality — the Ideational, 
represented by the real Taoism and Buddhism, and the Mixed, repre- 
sented by Confucianism — we find two main streams in the style of 
Chinese painting : the Ideational and the Mixed. Second, the character 
of the general mentality of these two streams and the character of the 
style in painting which logically belongs to each type of mentality, happen 
to be notably integrated here in the causal-functional sense. This means 
that to this extent each stream in the Chinese culture was in fact in- 
tegrated to a considerable degree. Third, Chinese art experienced also 
fluctuations in the comparative rise and decline of the Ideational and the 
Sensate styles, now the elements of the first rising at the cost of the ele- 
ments of the second, now the opposite process taking place. 

All this adds an additional case to our list of the recurrence of art styles 
in space as well as in time. It illustrates also the heuristic value of the 
logico-meaningful method for tracing even the causal connections between 
various compartments of a culture — in this case, between the dominant 
mentality and the style of pictorial art. 

D. Hindu Painting and Sculpture, The dominant mentality of the 
Hindu culture — of Brahmanism-Hinduism as well as of Buddhism — 
has been Ideational, as was shown in Chapter Three. Logically we must 
expect its art to have been Ideational alsp. If the Hindu culture was in 
fact integrated, then this logical expectation should be corroborated by 
the reality. Such a corroboration would mean that the logico-meaningful 
relationships are followed by the causal-functional. What then has been 
the dominant style of the Hindu art? Has it been pre-eminently Idea- 
tional? The answer is given by the subsequent quotations from the 
works of eminent scholars in this field. 

. On the opening page of his work devoted to Oriental (mainly Indian 
and Chinese) aesthetic theory and art, A. K. Coomaraswamy says : 

Whenever European art is referred to by way of contrast or elucidation, it 
should be remembered that ^'European art’’ is of two very diffe^nt kinds, one 
Christian and scholastic, the other post-Renaissance and^personal . . . There 
was a time when Europe and Asia could and did actually understand each 
other very well. Asia remained herself. 


Ihid.,Vo\, II, pp. yff. 
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Europe after the Renaissance drifted to naturalism, quite different from the 
Asiatic as well as the Christian art of the Middle Ages. Further on, 
Coomaraswamy describes the characteristics of the Indian and, in con- 
siderable part, of the Chinese art, in the following terms. The Indian as 
well as the Christian icon is “a kind of diagram, expressing certain 
ideas, and not the likeness of anything on earth/^ The formal element in 
art represents a purely mental activity/’ “The principle involved is that 
true knowledge of an object is not obtained by merely empirical observa- 
tion or reflex registration, but only when the knower and known, seer 
and seen, meet in an act transcending distinction.” “Here indeed 
European [medieval] and Asiatic art meet on absolutely common ground.” 
“All the forms of Indian art and its derivatives in the Far East are ideally 
[virtually ideationally] determined.” “Asiatic art is ideal in the mathe- 
matical sense : like Nature (natura naturans) not in appearance but in 
operation.” -“It is not the outward appearance as such, but rather the 
idea in the mind of the artist, or the immanent divine spirit, or the breath 
of life, that is to be revealed by a right use of natural forms. . . . The 
painters painted the idea and not merely the shape.” “ Thus none of the 
terms cited by any means implies a view of art as finding its perfection in 
illusioi^ for the East, as for St. Thomas, ars imitatur naturam in sm 
operatwneJ^ “The Indian or Far Eastern icon, carved or painted, is 
neither a memory image nor an idealization, but a visual symbolism, 
ideal in mathematical sense.” “The parts of icon are not organically 
[visually] related . . . but ideally related.” “Asiatic and Christian art 
[in contradistinction to the later sensual or visual art] endeavour to repre- 
sent things more nearly as they are in God, or nearer to their source” 
than as they look to our empirical senses. “The Eastern art sees them 
sub specie aeternitatis, but not as a passing appearance of the moment.” 

The situation is summed up quite similarly in the following fragments 
taken from another authority in the field. 

The Hindu view of art is the Hindu view of life, life as interpreted by religion 
and philosophy. There is in the Sanskrit language no exact equivalent for 
the word art as it is used in modern European languages, for art in India has 
seldom been understood in the Modern Western sense of art for art’s sake. 
In that country, mysteriously dominated by the urge to seek for and adore a 

reality mor«:'eal than that offered by sensible or intellectual experience, art 

# 

A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), 
pp. i~34, passim. See also the excellent bibliography of the works on Oriental art. 

As we shall see,^he situation was similar in Greece, before the sixth century B.c. and in 
ihe early Middle Ages, with their Ideational art. No specific aesthetic existed and ^'the 
artist ranked simply as an artisan.” J. Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1930) , p. 2 1 . 

I — 20 
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has been consecrated to the service of the intuitively realised ideal of a religious 
philosophy and a philosophical religion. 

For the most part it has been an hieratic art executed to meet the demands 
of the temple. . . . [The artist’s] individual genius was not given the egotis» 
tical importance that is attached to it in the West. Rather it was merged into 
the anonymity of his caste. . . . Since all life is for the Hindus a sacrament, 
the same ideal of religion and philosophy which is the goal of priestly art 
dominates all other forms of art [industrial and narrative] too, and where it 
does not dominate the term Hindu, applied to the art of India, ceases to apply. 

The religion and philosophy which dominates this art is embodied in 
the Veda^ heard or revealed 

media through which God, the Cosmic Soul, the Higher Self of Man, had 
revealed His inexhaustible source of truth. ... As this view and others 
like it are in the mind of every artist in India, whether he be a great painter or 
a poor carpenter, there is in all Indian art a constancy of religious motives. 
Everything has a Divine meaning, and no element of life is treated for its own 
sake. . . . And since everything is thus seen through the God-intoxicated 
imagination, realism in the European [Visual] sense has no place in Indian 
art. . . . 

The Hindu commonly regards the ordinary phenomenal world, not as reality 
which is an Absolute, infinite, unconditioned state of Being (God) k^wledge 
of which is derived rather through intuition than through sense-perception, 
but as becoming the relative aspect of the infinite truth known to us under the 
limitation of our reason and ratiocination, the Unknowable as we know It. 
This conception of [the empirico-sensory] world as the Appearance {Maya) 
of God is familiar to the learned and the unlearned alike in India. ... A 
symbolist technique was invented to express the various qualities of the 
Supreme Soul, and externalised form was given to Him in imaginary Super- 
human types. . . . Anthropomorphic images thus came to be in India, as 
they did in Greece, representations of spiritual powers. Only, however, in 
India the artists did not embody their conception of God in the shapes of men 
and women as the Greeks did ; but, insisting on the transcendence of God over 
men, the Hindus always portrayed Him as a Superhuman. . . . Hence, the 
many-headed gods, and many-armed goddesses of the Hindus, which, seeking 
to represent an eternal abstract ideal of beauty, have no exact counterpart in 
nature, and are purely mental creations, ‘‘works of pure design.” 

And so on. We see that in the predominantly Ideational culture of 
India its art is indeed Ideational and has all the Ideational traits. 

Thus, this brief glance through the pictorial art of these cultures has 
shown recurrence in them of the main styles, fluctuation in the ups and 

Miilk Raj Anand, The Hindu View of Art (London, 1933), pp. 37^48. See there, passim) 
the other characteristics of the Hindu art. 
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dowi}?s of each style, logico-meaningful as well as factual (causal-func- 
tional) association of the predominant type of mentality in each culture 
at a given period with the corresponding style in the pictorial art. This 
means that in these two cultural variables, ix., the general mentality and 
the style of art, these cultures were observably integrated. 

If we had examined the Tibetan or Arabian (Islamic) or several other 
cultures (for instance the Persian or the Japanese), all these phenomena 
and associations would in all probability have been found also. But for 
various reasons such an additional survey has been omitted here. In- 
stead, we shall take the Graeco-Roman and the Western (European) 
cultures and study them more carefully and substantially for the phe- 
nomena we are considering. Such a detailed analysis is likely to disclose 
many details and many evidences which cannot be given in a cursory 
survey like that given thus far in the present chapter. So we turn now 
to the Graecd-Roman sculpture and painting. 

III. Fluctuation ot the Ideational, Visual, and Mixed 
Styles in the Course of the Greek Culture 

The history of the Graeco-Roman culture and art offers somewhat 
better ajwd fuller materials than do the other cultures for the study of the 
fluctuation of the art styles we have discussed and the mentality incor- 
porated in them. No doubt even here we are not quite safe, because the 
material preserved is scarce and insufScient. For this reason the con- 
jectural element is also unavoidable in any theory of the fluctuation of 
the styles in the history of the Graeco-Roman culture. Nevertheless the 
existing material — the statues, the frescoes, the vase painting, and so 
on, together with the testimonies of the Graeco-Roman writers — fur- 
nishes a better basis for the construction of a theory of the fluctuations 
studied than was available in the cases just considered. 

If we pay attention only to the greatest waves in the alternation of 
^yles during the course of the Creto-Mycenaean and Graeco-Roman 
cultures up to the beginning of the Middle Ages, then the main periods 
of domination of each of the main styles may be delineated roughly as 
follows. 

A. The known phase of the Creto-Mycenaean culture, extending 
from the twelfth to the ninth century b.c., exhibits the domination of a 
Visual style of very refined form, amounting sometimes to an extreme 
Impressionistic yisualism. 

B . Whether the Greek culture properly was or was not a continuation 
of the Creto-Mycenaean culture, the period from about the ninth to the 
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sixth century B.c. is marked by the domination of the Ideational art. 
If the Greek was a continuation of the Creto-Mycenaean culture, then 
such a fact means that a decay had taken place in the Visual style together 
with its passage into the Ideational. If the Greek culture was not- a 
continuation of the Creto-Mycenaean, then all we can say is that the 
earliest known phase of the Greek art must be regarded as predominantly 
Ideational. In all probability there were connections between these 
cultures, and the Greek culture was, if not a direct descendant of the 
Creto-Mycenaean, then at least its relative. To this extent, at least, a 
partial transformation of the Visual into the Ideational seems to have 
taken place. The period of Homeric Art (the ninth and the eighth 
centuries, roughly) was something like a transition from the Mycenaean 
sensuousness to the Ideational art of the seventh and the sixth centuries. 

C. From the second part of the sixth century b.c. on, the Ideational 
pattern of Greek art seems to have been relatively weakening while 
the Visual was rising. The descending course of the one and the ascend- 
ing course of the other crossed in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. and as 
a result gave the marvelous blend of both styles in the form of the great 
Idealistic art of Greece. 

D. Toward the end of the fourth century b.c. the Ideational^tream 
thinned so much and the Visual stream swelled to such an extent that the 
Visual style became already slightly dominant. Its swelling continued, 
at the cost of the Ideational, during the subsequent centuries of the 
Hellenistic culture. Therefore the period beginning with the end of the 
fourth century, and Hellenistic culture generally, were marked by a 
decisive domination of the Visual art with its centers at the Island of 
Rhodes, Alexandria, Pergamum, and other foci of the Hellenistic cul- 
ture. In other words the purely Greek and Hellenistic phases of Greek 
culture ended with the domination of the Visual (Sensate) art and 
mentality. 

E. The Etruscan art, the early “native” art of the Romans, was, 
before the influence of Hellenistic culture, a mixture of an Ideational wnth 
a Visual stream. Such a blend, not being perfect, yielded some Idealistic 
forms, but these were neither dominant nor perfectly balanced as in the 
case of Greece of the fifth century.* 

F. The free and autonomous development of the Roman art was 
sharply interfered with by the powerful influence of the Hellenistic and, in 
part, the Greek culture, especially from the end of the second century B.c. 
This interference led to a peculiar mixture of the native Etruscan and 
late — Hellenistic — Greek forms of art, which resulted in a kind of 
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rugged Idealistic mixed with overripe Visualism. The main effect of this 
was a series of imitative waves of Roman art : imitation of the Hellenistic 
Visualism in the first century B.c. ; then imitation of the Idealistic art of 
Greece in the time of Augustus ; then again several waves — all of a short 
‘^ration — with quantitative-qualitative ups and downs of more or less 
extreme Visualism, followed in some periods by a tiny stream of imitative 
— primitive — Ideationalism. Such is the essence of the Roman art 
(omitting here the Christian) during the first century B.c. and the first 
three centuries a.d. In no period during these centuries was it conspicu- 
ously Ideational On the contrary it was predominantly Visual, but more 
at one time and less at another. 

G. However, into this world of Visualism, with the beginning of 
Christianity, there entered a stream of pure Ideationalism in the form of 
the early Christian art, the art of the catacombs. At the beginning it was 
just a tiny riVulet, almost unnoticeable and running far aw^ay from the 
highway of Roman art. Very rapidly, to the surprise of the intellectuals 
of the Graeco-Roman world, Christianity grew into major power, and with 
it the tiny rivulet of its Ideational art swelled into a broad river. Partly 
because of this fact, partly because the Roman (non-Christian) art itself, 
especially after the third century, began to show more and more a swing 
toward a bizarre Ideationalism which was somewhat like one of the 
Mixed styles — because of these circumstances the non-Christian Roman 
art underwent a comparatively rapid transformation from the dominant 
Visual into an incongruous mixture of the extreme Visual with the Idea- 
tional elements (Roman “cubism^’ and impressionism^^ of a cinemato- 
graphic type) and finally, after being engulfed by the Christian art, 
became, beginning with the end of the fifth century, predominantly 
Ideational. In this way it ushered art into the Ideational stream of the 
Middle Ages. 

•"Such schematically are the main waves of the alternation of the styles 
and the main periods of the domination of each of them in the history of 
the Creto-Mycenaean and Graeco-Roman cultures. 

In order not to be accused of the usual sin of a sociologist, that of fitting 
the facts to preconceived generalizations and of a superficial playing with 
the facts SThistory, and for the sake of unfolding the sufficiently rich 
content of the dry Scheme presented above, I add a few typical details ^ 
colors, and factual '^shadings,’’ which I am certain will be not super- 
fluous. They will be concisely given, and the reader who wants to check 
Their accuracy must consult the few references given, a selection from 
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among the many which were studied and which might have been listed if 
I wished merely to impress the reader by bibliographies.®^ 

Whether the early stage of the Creto-Mycenaean art (c. 2500-900 b.c.) 
failed to survive, as some investigators think,®® or whether it was from its 
beginning predominantly Visual, the fact is that most of what we havt** 
left from the Creto-Mycenaean art is of a highly Visual nature, and many 
of its objects, like the famous Vaphio cup (No. i on Plate X), are as 
perfect in their Visual artistry as anything produced later.®^ It is true 
that there are some Ideational designs — geometric and others — on 
vases and painted pottery of Mycenae and on the ivory casket from 
Enkomi, Cyprus ; but these are few in number. The bulk of what we 
know of this art is clearly Visual, even impressionistic. Of this nature are 
the excellent renderings of animals and human figures, with the mature 
knowledge of their anatomy which the art works show; such are the 
slender, pretty, voluptuous feminine figures, the Visual lahdscapes, the 
genre of daily life, the depiction of the common run of people ; such are 
the picturesqueness, drama, dynamism, and sensuality. These are the 
essential traits of this art.*^® If a skillful Visual art is to be styled ripe or 
overripe, this art appears to us to be so. 

This culture which existed between 2500 b.c. and 900 B.c. stjp^osedly 
disappears'^ as suddenly as it appears. We can leave it to historians to 
unravel the mystery of this supposedly sudden change. What is impor- 
tant for us is that the Greek art which comes after the Creto-Mycenaean, 
the art of the so-called Archaic period (c, 1000 or 900 to 500 or 460 b.c.), 
is fundamentally different. The art of the ninth and possibly of the 
eighth century shows a growth of the geometric type (No. 2 on Plate X) 
— which in most cases is but a symbolic or Ideational art — together 
with another stream, exemplified by the shield of Achilles described in 
Homer which, with its visual delineation of daily life, bears the clear 

In tMs whole work so many sources have been studied and used, that if I wantedTC^ 
mention them all, an additional volume of a purely bibliographical supplement would 
be necessary. As this is inadvisable, I must limit my references and various appendixes 
(of sources, of detailed series of facts, of names of artists, philosophers, etc.) to the absolutely 
indispensable minimum. Even with such limitation, as the reader can see, the appendixes 
occupy quite a large place in the work, and^the sources quoted are long and substantial. 

See Deonna, op. ciL, Vol. Ill, pp. 61-123. 

''‘They form a work of art hardly surpassed by the product oC any nation at any epoch.*^ 
“The frescoes of Knossos and Tiryns are remarkable for their naturalism and power of 
rendering. . . (H. B, Walters, op. cU.^ p. 19.) 

the description and analysis of it in Deonna, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 61 £f.; H. B. 
Walters, op. ciL, pp. 12 ff. and 142 ; and any good work in the history of Greek art. See 

the literature referred to in these works. 
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stamp of the Visual type. These and other remains of the art of this 
period suggest its transitory nature, as it moves from the dominant Visual 
of the previous age to the Ideational type. Hence, the mixture of these 
two streams. From this standpoint the art of this period seems to have 
T3een similar to the art of the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. in Rome 
when, as we shall see, art and culture were also in a transition from the 
Visual to the Ideational. In the usual — though hardly adequate — 
terminology of a historian such a change is, of course, a '^‘regression’’ and 
“degeneration.” (How many times this has happened in various 
cultures !) 

In no class of artistic products is this [regression, as compared with the 
Mycenaean period] more clearly seen than in the pottery of the age immediately 
succeeding the Mycenaean, in which the vigorous and lifelike portrayal of 
animals and plants is replaced by the simple geometric patterns characteristic 
of an uncultivated race.^^ 

During the seventh and as late as the first half of the sixth century, the 
Ideational wave seems to have been rising higher. The geometrical and 
other forms of the Ideational style predominate ; the subjects, as they are 
exempli^d by the Chest of Kypselos and the throne of Apollo at Amiklae, 
becom'fe almost exclusively religious and mythological. Of the previous 
refined Visualism there remains little, if anything, either in technique 
or in the content of art. Art becomes quite “conventional” and 
“formal” — terms which mean in most of the cases what I style 
Ideational.'^^ 

The same seems to be true in regard to the vase painting. In contra- 
distinction to the mature Visual painting of the Cretan and Mycenaean 
pottery and of the frescoes of Knossos, the painting of the “Archaic” 
period is purely linear — it is drawing rather than painting — purely 
monochromic at the early period and then simple polychromic. * As we 
■fesrve mentioned, the passage from linearism to malerisch painting is one of 
the definite signs of an increasing Visualism. The topics are again almost 
exclusively religious and “superempirical.” The technique is not in- 
tended to create a visual illusion of the things rendered, Pliny’s char- 
^jy ^erizat ion of the painting of that period leaves no doubt as to its pre- 

Walters, op. cU^. 24, This characteristic of an uncultivated race’^ is rather 
naive : accustomed to tSeVisuai standard, the author sees decay and lack of culture in any- 
thing that differs from it. 

^ Otherwise theyliave hardly any clear meaning. Any art is in a sense conventional and 
formal. The point therefore is : What kind of “convention” and “form” ? When we add, 
» Visual or Ideational, they acquire a real meaning. 
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dominantly Ideational (^^conventional and formal”) character .This 
concerns equally the ^draughtsmen” of the period, such as Philokles, 
Kleanthes, Aridikes of Corinth, Telephanes of Sikyon, Deinias, Hy- 
giainon, and others. 

Beginning with the sixth century, especially the latter half, the first 
signs of a shift from the Ideational toward the Visual style appear in 
sculpture as well as in painting. An effort to render subjects somewhat 
more visually seems to have taken place in the Athenian school of sculp- 
ture and to a less degree in the school of Samos (Theodoras, Rhoikos, 
Smilis, Telekles) and of Chios (Melas, Mikkiades, Archermos, Bupalos, 
Athenis). The same seems to be true of the vase painting of the schools 
of Corinth, of Sikyon, and especially of Athens (Eumaros, c, 600-590 
B.c. ; Kimon of Kleonae, c. 520-500 b.c.). However, the art still remains 
predominantly Ideational, though the Ideationalism is progressively 
declining before a growing Visualism. But soon the descending curve 
of Ideationalism and ascending curve of Visualism cross each other and 
produce a marvelous blending in the form of the sublime Idealistic art of 
the fifth century b.c. It has all the perfections of the mature Visual 
technique. At the same time its “soul” is still in the Ideational — 
religious, ethical, and nonsensate — world. We are in the age of the 
“predecessors” of Phidias : of Aegeladas of Argos {c. 520-516), of Myron, 
of Onatas (c. 480), of Kalamis, of Pythagoras of Rhegion, and others. 
The culmination point of the period — and of all time — in sculpture was 
Phidias (500-432 b.c.), 

the first sculptor to produce ideal embodiments of the highest moral qualities 
of which a Greek could conceive, such as majesty, wisdom or beauty. He was 
the first sculptor who combined the idealism with the perfect mastery of his 
material, thus producing a completer harmony than was attained by any before 
or since 

Then comes Polycletus (c. 440-410 b.c.), not to mention others li ke 
Agorakritos, Alkamenes, Kolotes, Kallimachos. 

The subjects of the sculpture of the fifth century are gods, heroes, or 
ideational entities like Victory, Nemesis, and so on. In this sense the 
art is Ideational. But the perfect technique is Visual. Hence it unites « 
in itself both styles in an unrivaled^'form, and gives what I call-^fehTTu^^ 
istic art. 

See E. Jex-Blake and E. Sellers, Flmy^s Chapters on Art (London, 1896) ; Deonna, op. 
cit, VoL 11 , pp. 172 ff. ; Vol. Ill, pp. 140 fi. See also Herrmann-Briiclfman, Denkmaler der 
Malerei des Altertums (Munchen, 1931). 

Waiters, op. city p. 98; G. Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike (Berlin, 1927), Vol, III. 
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ThCi? chief characteristics of the fifth century sculpture are breadth of style 
and ideality ; these traits, though best exemplified in Pheidias, are by no means 
confined to the great master.'^^ 

The Greek painting of the fifth century is likewise Idealistic in nature. 
During the last part of the sixth and the fifth century it underwent a 
change similar to that experienced by sculpture. The shift of both these 
arts toward Visualism was almost simultaneous. If one lagged at all 
behind the other, it was a lag of short duration. The culmination of the 
fifth century painting was Polygnotus {c. 475-430 b.c.)- He is rightly 
styled the Phidias of painting. Almost the same mastery of technique, 
the same idealistic and ennobling spirit, the same '^soul,” characterize his 
works as are found in Phidias. A similar idealism is present in the works 
of his school : in Mikon, Panaenos, and other painters of the period. Of 
all of them Anstotle rightly says that they were “the character painters’’ 
(in contradistinction to those who gave a purely Visual rendering of men) 
and “painted men greater than they are,” while shortly after Polygnotus 
some painters painted men as they are or worse. 

In view of the exceptional perfection of this Idealistic art of the fifth 
century, h is advisable to outline its characteristics a little more sub- 
stantially. Such an analysis should help us to understand several typical 
traits of the Idealistic style. A few quotations from specialists will help 
us in this purpose. 

This Idealism of the Greek painting and sculpture of the fifth century 
shows itself first in an excellent knowledge on the part of the artists of 
human anatomy and the means of rendering it in its ideal or perfect form, 
in the type of the persons represented, in their postures, in the abstract- 
ness of the human type ; there are no concrete portraits, no ugliness, no 
defective traits or types ; before us are immortals or idealized mortals ; 
old age is rejuvenated ; the baby is depicted as grown up ; the women 
^ aye little that is specifically womanish and appear like perfect athletes ; 
there are no concrete landscapes. The postures and the expressions are 
free from any violent or debased or too human emotion and distorting 
passion. They are calm, serene, imperturbable like the gods. Even the 
4^g ad shi ne with the same calmness and serene beauty. All the statues 
haTC*a"’"^eek” profile; not because *the Greeks were such, as Winkel- 
mann thought, but |j^ause it was the profile thought to be perfect. The 
chmelure is simple but perfectly ordered ; the drapery is perfectly adapted 
to the body, sifiiple and marvelous in its orderly beauty. Eyes are 


Ibid. i p. 1 13. 
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natural and perfect, and shine with calmness and serenity ; the lips and 
mouth are ideally cut ; the postures are dignified and idealized.^® 

The artist of the fifth century does not try to reproduce nature in its integrity, 
but from his observation of it, — more precise than before — he abstracts a^. 
ideal. He knows how to render with precision the muscles of the human 
body, the folds and plaits of drapery, but he treats them soberly. ... He 
does not ignore the realistic subjects, but he does not reproduce them for their 
own sake; they are but a means to a more sublime purpose. He wants 
especially to elevate himself above the common, to create abstractions and 
t3^es not of a temporary but of eternal value. Eliminating the accidental 
and individual, he keeps only what is universal in man and nature, and this 
he does in sculpture as well as in literature.^’^ 

“The faces, do they express either joy or suffering? can one read in 
them the passions which agitate the human soul?’^ On t^e vase paint- 
ings the creatures of the lower and inferior orders, like slaves, centaurs, 
Silenes, fauns, and animals, show these passions, and this testifies that 
the artists knew how to express such aspects of life. 

But the persons of a noble race, disdainful of manifesting their sentiments, 
consider unbecoming to them this mark of humanity. In the f^ntons of 
Olimpe, in the metopes of the Parthenon, while the Centaurs are convulsed 
by suffering, their adversaries, the gods and the mortals remain calm and 
impassive and permit their rage to be perceived only through minor details. 

. . . The conventional smile of the sixth century disappears now and, after 
the Persian wars, a grave expression is diffused over the faces. Neither joy 
nor sorrow but just a neutral expression. . . . Even when the body is engaged 
in a rude effort the face remains calm and the inward seething does not suc- 
ceed in troubling this calm and serene surface. . . . Such is this ideal made 
up of muscular power and moral serenity, which by mistake many ascribed 
to the whole Greek art but which exists only in the art of the fifth century 
and reaches its supreme expression in the marbles of the Parthenon. . . . 
Pheidias, in the Parthenon, presents us with human creatures who do ixijir 
permit us to see in the features of their faces any particular expression, any 
reflexion of a certain thought, or determined soul, and at the same time whose 
beauty appears to us divine and inspires us with religious admiration.^^ 

In the fifth century there is no ugliness. Not because they d|^jcrtrSLiow 
how to render it but because they avoided everythirig that can trouble the 
harmony of face or body. . . . [With few exceptions like the realistic statues 
of Demetrios of Alopeke or the sculpture of Olimpe] the general tendency is to 

See Beonna, op, cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 200 ff., and the reproductions there. 

Vol. Ill, pp. 231--232. Vol, ni,pp. 232-234. 
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embellish the types which at other times are depicted as horrible. Even the 
grimacing figure of the Gorgon is softened and appears now as a beautiful 
visage of the Medusa of Rondanini and the fauns, Silenes, and Centaurs lose 
their bestiality. . . 

"further, 

The Greeks of the fifth century neglected portraits not because they were 
unable to depict the distinctive traits of their models but on account of a 
principle. Pericles wears the helmet of a strategos but his face might have 
been that of another mortal or of a god. . . 

Greek art of the fifth century produced no portraits strictly speaking.^^ 
According to Pliny the objective of an artist of the fifth century was “how 
to make noble men still nobler.’^ Instead of a purely visual portrait this 
art gives “idealized abstractions” of men “in the prime of life with a 
luxuriant gro\vth of hair,” and so on. Even the head of Anakreon 
(No. 5 on Plate X) is attractive because in reality he “was an old man 
unable to give up love and wine” ; as such he was senile and ruined ; but 
in the portrait there is little of these characteristics.^^ 

Women . . . appear in the art of the fifth century as robust athletes. . . . 
The baby^ioes not have the disproportionate forms of real infancy . . . but 
by his proportions as well as by his musculature a baby is a small man who 
differs from the ephebes and athletes only in his dimensions. 

For an artist of the fifth century old age with its wrinkles, its parchment 
skin, its enfeebled attitude, is repellent. Priam wrote that the corpse of a 
youth is pleasant to see but that of an old man is a disgusting spectacle. . . . 

In accordance with the idealism of the period it is comprehensible then 
that 

if the masters of the fifth century made infants older and rendered them like 
the youth, inversely they rejuvenated the old men. In the vase paintings the 
traits Qf Priam and other old men , , . enframed by whiskers and grey hair 
remain, nevertheless, young, and their bodies look as robust as that of the 
ephebes A® 

Ibid., Voi. Ill, pp. 236-237. 

Ibid.f VoL III, p, 238. See No. 3 on Plate X. 

.iiS^^j^jitonHekler, Greek mid Roman Portraits (London, 1912), pp. vii-viii. One can look 
through'' t 5 eT!S?!lection of the reproductions of the Greek and Roman portraits in this volume 
very profitably : in this i^icular field, going from the earliest to the latest times, one can 
easily detect the main waves of the styles discussed in the history of Graeco-Roman culture. 
Some of Hekler^s statements, like “artistic activity always begins with abstractions,’' and so 
on, are rather questionable. See also R. Deibriick, Antike Porirdts (Bonn, 1912). 

Deonna, op. ciL, VoL III, pp. 238-239. See No. 4 on Plate X. 

% Ibid.^ VoL III, pp. 239-243. 
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This particular trait of the rejuvenation of the old and of aging the 
babies’’ to conform to the ideal type, is shown in other compartments 
of the Greek culture. A special study of this problem gives the following 
conclusions bearing upon our discussion. 

As long as art was bound up with religion the artist was concerned with the 
representation of the young but mature figure, but as soon as the old faith 
began gradually to decompose ... art made new conquest. The tendency 
corresponding to idealism is prior to that of realism. Polyclitus who was so 
directly concerned with the classical type was criticized by Quintilian for limit- 
ing his subjects to the representation of youthful figures and avoiding the 
stronger characterization of advanced age. (Quint. Instr, Or at 12, 10, 8: 
Quin aetatem quoque graviorem dicitur refugisse nihil ausus ultra leves genas,) 
The fifth century was a transitional period preparatory to the full establish- 
ment of the old age type. At the end of the fifth century Greek art was chang- 
ing from the typically beautiful to the individually characteristic. The 
glorious art of the fifth century . . . gave way to that of the fourth century 
which was concerned with pathos. Then in the last epoch of Greek art (from 
the death of Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. to the rise of the Roman dominion 
in Greece in 146 B.c.) sculpture lost its old ideals with the decline of the intellec- 
tual and artistic activity of Athens, and in spite of the persistence of the 
fondness for the human figure there was a weakening of the passion "for beauty 
and the idealized tendency. The striving for the new effects, the giving up of 
much of the restraint so marked in the sculpture of the great period furthered 
by the continuation of the intensity and emotional qualities of Scopas pro- 
duced figures which were the opposite of the calm and dignified types of the 
Periclean age. 

In the Hellenistic age was created a stronger impulse toward portraiture. 
. . . The tendency toward greater realism and a more exact expression of 
individual traits became stronger after the Roman conquest, and in portrait 
statues and busts the Romans found a particularly promising field of endeavor. 
[This comes out in the architectural, decorative, sculptural, and literary 
arts, and vase painting. In the fourth and the third centuries] the old age 
portrayal burst into full bloom.^ 

All these traits of eternal youthfulness, ideal beauty, of absence of joy or 
sorrow, are united in the monuments of the funerary sculpture. ... On the 
steles of the fifth century the dead is not at all such as he is in reality in his 
grave, but such as he was when alive: No sorrow upon his visage 
serenity like that of the marbles of the Parthenon ; no ugliness but an unalter- 
able beauty ; no portraits but the ideal traits of the"^|bds ; no senility but 
eternal youthfulness 

Bessie Ellen Richardson, Old Age among the Ancient Greeks (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 129- 
13 1. See also chaps, v-ix and reproductions. s® Deonna, op, cit., Vol. Ill, p. 243. 
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Furttermore, ‘‘the art of the fifth century eliminates paysage from its 
jcompositions ; it indicates the place where the action takes place, by but a 
few meagre and schematised shrubs.’’ The Greek art ignores the 
sculpturing of historical scenes (before Alexander) because “history giving 
"'only some particular facts contradicts its general trend, and giving the 
real facts contradicts its idealistic tendency.” 

Finally, this art was deeply religious, patriotic, instructive, moralizing, 
educating. It was created not only for its own sake, but also as a means 
for such instruction and education. It was not separated from, but was 
the partner of, religion, of civic and social morality. What Chambers 
says about this stage of Greek art is essentially sound. In their art the 
Greeks “saw a grandiose lesson of patriotism.” In the mythological 
plastic decorations of the temples, the fighting Greek deities and mythical 
ancestors “were their heroic ancestors who thus told them their exploits 
and repeated The ancient song of Tyrtaios : Let us fight courageously for 
this land, for our country, and let us die for our children without sparing 
our souls. And you, young men, fight firmly one by the side of the others, 
let none of you show an example of shameful desertion or fear,” etc. 
“To see his gods and heroes sculptured on the temples was for a Greek to 
receive a lesson of valiancy and faith.” In Greece sculpture, says Boutmy, 
was “a theological instruction, a veritable legendary bible, just as the 
facades of the Gothic cathedrals were an encyclopedia of the notions of 
that time,” Such a thing was possible because “the fifth century 
was profoundly religious and the art was then but a form of a cult.” 

From the same spirit comes its collective and in a way anonymous 
character. “Temples and their art were the expression of the popular 
beliefs and were the collective work of all the citizens.” After the Persian 
wars, it was necessary to thank the gods for the victory, for peace, for 
prosperity ; and “ the whole Athenian people wanted to devote themselves 
to that national work which was to honour the gods and their own coun- 
try?’ There was a universal elan^ ardent and enthusiastic desire to exalt 
the religion and the country. Hence all tried to participate in the 
creation of the great national monument — the art of the fifth century. 
There was this idealism, there was unanimity, there was exaltation; 
^^^***^A harmony, and marvehof the art of that period. ‘^Each 

co-operated in this immense work ; a feverish activity reigned everywhere 

56 /Mi.,Voi. Ill, p. 247. 

Yol III, p. 247. 

Yol III, pp. 250 If, 

Ibid., VoL III, p. 252. It should be remembered here that when Phidias and Anaxagoras 
ended the religious feelings they^were punished and cast out, in spite of their fame. 
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in the Acropolis of Pericles/^ And the works were also for allii they 
were neither the palaces, nor the libraries for the savants, but the temples 
and civic common buildings. 

Shall we wonder that in these conditions the 

artist retreats before the community. This does not mean that the fifth cen- 
tury did not know the great sculptors or painters — the names of Pheidias, 
Polycletus, Polygnotus, are present in everyone^s memory — but means that 
they did not live as yet that particular mode of living which attracted atten- 
tion to them ; they were not absorbed as yet wholly in their art as was true 
of their colleagues of the fourth century ; they took a part in the political life 
just as the other citizens. They were aware of their value but this awareness 
did not grow yet to become exalted, and their genius was consecrated by them 
entirely to the well-being of the collectivity.®^ 

In other words such great artists were but the leading members of a 
great collective enterprise but not the only creators of these great 
monuments. 

It is needless to add that the age was simultaneously religious, ration- 
alistic, speculative, ideological, and idealistic.®- 

I have paused for some length at the characterization of the Idealistic 
art of the fifth century because it shows clearly many typical tfaits of the 
Idealistic art generally. When we approach the art of the thirteenth 
century in Christian Europe we shall meet most of these traits again. 
Let us now move on. 

The period of pure Idealism in Greek art was short. Though it 
remained Idealistic throughout the fifth and a part of the fourth century, 
nevertheless, after Phidias and Polygnotus the Ideational stream con- 
tinued to become thinner, the Sensate ampler. The marvelous balance 
of the Idealistic art was then more and more lost and this led to a gradual 
decline of the purity of the Idealistic style. 

In sculpture, the first signs of a contamination of the pure Idealism of 
Phidias appear already in tlie works of Polycletus (active c. 440-^10) 
with his idealization of the body (mainly athletes) rather than of the 
soul. However, his works and that of the contemporary artists remain 
predominantly Idealistic still. Idealism, though more and more con- 
taminated, continues in the works of the first part of the 

VoL III, pp. 253 

Si mu, voi. ni,pp. 255-257. 

s^Up to the fourth century Greek art is the docile servant of official religion. ... It 
serves the gods and the dead.^' The supreme product of Greek architecture, the temple, is 
“not a civil but a religious building.” (A, de Ridder and W. Deonna, - 4 r^ in Greece ^ p. 54 ; 
see also pp. 63 ff.) 
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in tho^e of Kephisodotus (active c. 395-370 b.c.), Praxiteles (e. 370-350 
B.c.) (No. 4 on Plate X), Scopas (390-350 b.c.), and even partly of 
Lysippus {c. 330-315 B.C.), not to mention lesser sculptors. But the 
form becomes more and more Visual, the subjects more and more em- 
pirical ; the spirit of ennoblement and idealization wanes more and more 
and all the other signs of Idealism mentioned above tend to either weaken 
or vanish. “From the ideal to the merely beautiful, and from the gen- 
eral to the individual . . . represents briefly, the transition from Pheidias 
to Praxiteles.” 

Toward the end of the fourth century Idealism is over and the rising 
tide of Visualism definite!}^ triumphs. Beginning with that period we 
have the Hellenistic sculpture, which is clearly and conspicuously Sensate 
or Visual, with all the traits of such an art. 

A similar change took place also in painting during the fourth century. 
Already at the end of the fifth century a few painters, like Apollodorus, 
introduced a strong current of Visualism in painting : by using, for 
example, the effect of light and shade, by trying to paint men as “ they 
seem to be” without any ennoblement, and by endeavoring to create a 
purely visual illusionism. Hence his contemporary nickname : “shadow 
painter.” ^ 

In the fourth century the tide of Visualism continues to rise while that 
of Ideationalism continues to dry out. In the first part of that century 
their balance was not yet destroyed entirely, and Idealism, though 
contaminated, still was dominant. But during the second half of the 
century the triumph of Visualism becomes unquestionable. Already in 
the works of Zeuxis (420-380 b.c.) there appears a search for striking and 
picturesque situations, for illusionistic Visual effects (remember the 
story of the grape painted by him and of a bird trying to pick it up) ; 
the subjects become more and more empirical and “ realistic (scenes of 
domestic life, children, women, genre ) ; serenity and imperturbability of 
souT^fs gone, giving place to emotions and passions. In the works 
of Parrhasios these traits, especially emotionality, dynamism, and illu- 
sionism, seem to have been still more conspicuous. The same is even 
truer of the works of Timanthes and other painters of the end of the 
f&iydh Visualism definitely ^grows in the schools of Attica, 

Ionia, and Sikyon. “Classical Academism” of the period — with its 
efforts to paint with a Visual “academic accuracy and perfection” 
(Eupompos, Melanthios, Pamphilos, Pausias, Aristeides, Euphranor, 

Walters, op, ciL, p. 113. 

See the work of Walters and that of Blake and Sellers cited. 
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Nikomachos, Nikias, and others) ; with its use of the malerisch technique 
of chiaroscuro similar to that of Rembrandt, of foreshortening ; and with 
its other traits of Visualism — is a general trend. In the works of Apelles, 
Protogenes, Antiphilos, Action, and others, all the typical marks of 
Visualism are clear and conspicuous. The Idealism of the fifth century is 
dead, and with it the Ideational stream is reduced to a thin rivulet as 
compared with the large river of Visualism. The Hellenistic painting is 
quite Visual and is a further development of this trend of the fourth 
century.®^ 

Again in order to give a more detailed idea of the characteristics of 
such an art, and at the same time to show its profound difference from the 
art of the preceding centuries in Greece, it is advisable to pause a little at 
this point and to give somewhat fuller treatment of the traits of the 
Hellenistic art (sculpture and painting), most of which are at the same 
time the traits of the Sensate or Visual style. 

Here are most important characteristics: (i) The figures of women 
which before were rare now become quite common subjects of sculpture 
and painting. (2) They are represented, not as robust and athletic — 
almost sexless — youths, but as slender, voluptuous, sexual, seductive 
figures, side by side with realistic figures of old women. (3)-, A similar 
change takes place in regard to the figures of men. (4) Portraits of 
individual persons, especially rulers and others on whom the artists 
depended, become more and more common. (5) There appears more 
and more the representation of real landscapes and dramatic historical 
scenes. (6) The everyday life, in form of the realistic genre, becomes a 
very common topic. (7) Crowds, mobs, the common run of people, and 
especially pathological types: prostitutes, criminals, street urchins, 
etc., more and more replace the heroes and ideal men. (8) The postures 
and expressions of the persons lose their idealized patterns and become 
realistic : serenity and calm are replaced by the pathetic, by passion and 
emotionality, including suffering, sorrow, pain, fear, agony, and" cisstor- 
tion ; static immobility is driven out by dynamism and violent move- 
ment. (9) Picturesqueness takes the upper hand over idealism: a 

^ Similar stages were passed through by vase painting. The black-figured vases (c, 6pp“ 
500 B.c.) are predominantly Ideational ; t&e red-figured vases (c. 520-400 
Idealistic; the Vases of the Decadence (400-200 b.c.) are quite Visual and Sensuous, with 
all the earmarks of such an art : illusionism, showiness and splender, large size, gaudy effects, 
lavish use of ornamentation, sensuality and eroticism, subjects from daily life, soft and effem- 
inate effects of the Watteau type of figures. See Walters, op. cit., chap, ix, and History of 
Ancient Pottery (London, 1905) ; S. Reinach, Repertoire des vases . . . grecs et etrusques, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1899-1900). 
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stree^urchin in his rags is preferred to the idealized demigod. An incli- 
nation to the macabre, nudity of a sexual nature, etc., is another aspect 
of it. (10) If before mortals were depicted like the immortals, now the 
gods tend to be depicted like mortals, (ii) It is natural that now the 
baby is depicted as a baby and the old man as a semisenile person, the 
woman as very different from the man ; and if before the women were 
masculinized now^ the men are frequently effeminized. (12) Behind the 
art object there is hardly noticeable any other ideal or value. ^‘Art for 
art’s sake” (just for a sensuous gratification!) becomes a norm; and 
the art’s sake is considered purely sensuously, destined to give a sensate 
pleasure to the sensate man. (13) A tendency to gigantic quantitative 
proportions shows itself. AVhat is lacking in quality is compensated for 
by hugeness, by large quantity (in size, in mass, in caliber). “The big- 
gest” becomes one of the main means to be impressive. “The biggest,” 
the “largest,”* tends to become the criterion of the best. Quantity tends 
to replace quality. In brief, we are on the earth, in a fleshy world, 
sensate, utilitarian, material, Epicurean. 

On Plate XI, Nos. i and 2 show examples of everyday-life topics, with 
common type of people — females, “playing bridge” — which became 
the commbn topic of Hellenic art; Nos. 3 and 4 show the pathetic, 
dramatic, theatrical tendency, together with Visual dynamism. Nothing 
in the sculptures is at rest. Everything is in a violent motion. No. 5 
is a sample of a Visual, matter-of-fact portrait, with all the peculiar traits 
of a given individual, without any idealization. 

The subsequent quotations will elaborate these statements.®® 

The fourth century is an epoch of transition. ... It was not the subjects 
that changed. In the fourth century they erected temples which told the 
same legends as before — so dear to the Greeks. But the spirit [Vesprit] which 
controlled the execution of these monuments now differed. The pure and 
noblejjjealism of the Parthenon began to become fleshy, art descended from the 
serene heights in order to approach nearer to humanity.®^ 

In technical details this transition shows itself in a series of specific 
phenomena: (i) The postures of the figures become more indolent, 
sqMe, and, in a way, graceful.®® (2) Drapery tends to become more and 
picturcsqfely plaited : it ceases to be* architectural and turns into the 
pictorial and movingly dynamic : it is now adapted to the sex and the 

For the sake of brevity I am quoting only a few sources ; the quoted statements can be 
duplicated in almost all the important works about this period of Graeco-FIeiienistic 9.rt. 

Deonna, op. cit., VoL III, p. 261. 

68 Ibid,, VoL III, pp, 262 ff. 69 Ibid., VoL IH, pp. 265 ff. 

I — 21 
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age of the figure, while before it was in a way sexless and ageless; being 
ideally arranged for an abstract ideal figure.^® (3) Now the visages show 
passions, melancholy, suffering, and other emotions.^^ (4) What is still 
more important is that the fourth century secularized the religious crea- 
tions of the fifth. 

The religious ideal of the fourth century is less elevated than that of the 
fifth, and from day to day the divine types approached the human ones more 
and more. The weakening of the spirit of tradition, the progress of incredulity, 
the waning of religious beliefs, progressively detached man from the high 
idealistic conceptions and directed his attention to his immediate [needs]. 
While the religious and moral sentiments of the fifth century gave their unity 
to the literary and artistic creations of the age of Pericles, the unity of the art 
of the fourth century is found in human observation, in a study of man and of 
all that concerns him . . . Praxiteles and then Lysippus led sculpture step by 
step from the world of the immortals to that of the living. . . C Aphrodite is 
no more that chaste and austere goddess of the fifth century but became instead 
a beautiful and voluptuous woman, and her forms, so virile before, now became 
softened, more languishing and tender. . . . Apollo now became a young boy 
teasing a lizard ; Artemis, a young lady busy with adjusting her manteau upon 
her shoulder ; Hermes . . , rendered as an euphebe resting after the fatigues 
of palaestra amuses a midget-like Dionysus with a bunch of grapes. These 
religious subjects become now a kind of a genre which begins to show its place.^® 

On the other hand, while the gods are descending from their heights and 
becoming more mortal, some mortals are rendered as immortals, but 
humanly immortal.” Such, for instance, are the statues by Lysippus 
and others of Alexander the Great as well as the likenesses of some other 
persons, particularly of those upon whom an artist depended for 
patronage. 

But whether the statues are those of gods or mortals, the visages of all 
are now marked by passions, emotions, and individual traits^ (por- 
traiture). Gestures, draperies, visages, all concur now to expre^the 
sentiments which agitate the human heart. The violent movement and 
frenzied attitude of the Menade of Dresden, as the symbols of the sacred 
delirium into which she is plunged,^’ are tjrpical.^^ A little later, in works 

III,pp. 267 ff. 

Ill, pp. 26Sff. 

E. Fottier, Diphilos (Paris, 1909), p. 64. 

^^DeoiiEa, op. cU.y Vol. Ill, pp. 272-273. See also F. Chambers, The History of Taste^ 
Appeip^dix; H, B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks^ pp. 115 ff., 128 ^,fet passim; E. PfuH, 
Malerei U 7 id Zaichnung der Griechen (Mtinclien, 1923). 

Eeonna, op. cit.y VoL III, p. 276. 
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4 ike Uae Laocoon (No. 4, Plate XI), this pathetic emotionality reached 
its ^treme expression, being joined also by a growing taste for the 
macabre, in part for the obscene, and for the C3micaL 

This search for the pathetic [says Coliignon], this picturesque grouping, these 
violent attitudes imprinted upon the figures . . . such are the most positive 
evidences of the evolution which began to carry art in a new direction. There 
is no doubt that sculpture followed the movement already existing in literature 
.[Euripides and others].^® 

While Praxiteles was the leader of sentimentalism, Scopas was the 
chief exponent of the pathetic, and these two human — excessively human 
— tendencies were one of the conspicuous signs of the rising tide of Visual- 
ism. Whether in the sculpture of other artists, or generally on the 
funerary steles, everywhere these tendencies began to appear. 

Sorrowful passion, sweet melancholy, dolorous kindness, such are the senti- 
ments stamped on the visages of the sculptures of the great artists-psychologists 
of the fourth century. 

The melancholy is as yet light and rarely turns into physical pain, despair, 
suffering, as it did in the art of the Hellenistic period ; but it is there, 
together with other signs of realism.^® Praxiteles also was probably the 
first who tried to express the grace and seductiveness of the woman’s 
body. Portraits of the fourth century began to become more and more 
individualized and tended to reproduce exactly the characteristic traits 
of the model.^^ 

It is true the Visualism did not here reach its climax, and that all this 
was only the forerunner of the utterly Visualistic portraiture of the 
Hellenistic period ; but its beginning was made.*^® W^e are told that at 
that time they began to use the technique of making casts of the face of 
living persons and that Lysistratos of Sicyon, brother of Lysippus, was, 
accqjding to Pliny, the first who introduced this technique. Its nature 
testifies as to its realistic objective/® 

A careful study of the reproductions of the Greek portrait statues 
published in Hekler’s work is sufficient to make the change clear, Deme- 

trios of Alopeke (c. 420-390) supposedly was the first visualistic sculptor 

« 

M. Coliignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque (Paris, 1897), Vol II, pp. 103 If. See also 
his Scopas et FraxitUe (Paris, 1907). 

Deonna, op, cif., III, pp. 290-292; Chambers, op. ciL^ pp. 292 ff. 

Deonna, op, cit. Mol. Ill, p. 296. 

lUd.y Vol. Ill, p. 297 ; Chambers, op. cit, 295 i. See also T. Graf, AnUke FoririUs aus 
HcUemstischer Zeit. (Wien, n. d.), 

Deonna, op. cit.j Vol. Ill, p. 298. 
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portraitist. According to Pliny ^^ikeness was more to him than beauty. 
From the end of the fourth century this tendency triumphed, giving the 
upper hand, now to a purely prosaic reproduction of portraits (schools 
of Silanion and of Lysippus), now to theatrically dramatic, passionate, 
mannered, pseudo-idedilistic portraits, e.g., lionlike bust of Alexander the 
Great and others. The same can be seen on the coin figures of these 
periods.®^ 

Finally, the position and the mentality of artists also changed greatly. 
The artist became “ emancipated from the fetters” of religion, com- 
munity, mores, and what not. From now on he became a servant of art 
for art’s sake. Thus he began to depend upon various patrons, the rulers 
and the rich. 

He lost the noble and virile faith which animated his ancestors in the fifth 
century. ... He ceased to look for the aspiration in the national, patriotic, 
and religious life. He was now interested more in man than in gods, and not 
so much in the heroic man or a conqueror of the barbarians and monsters, or 
a victorious athlete, but just in common man who did not accomplish any 
heroism, who did not have any merit but that of mere living ; and such a man 
was looked for predominantly in the lowest classes of society. . . . [Leochares 
renders a slave merchant, Lysippus an intoxicated flute player (unejotieuse de 
flute ime)]. 

Art, humanized in that way, tends to quit the exclusive service of gods in 
order to devote itself to that of men ; it secularizes itself. Phydias immortal- 
ized Athena of the Parthenon or Zeus the Olympian ; Lysippus multiplies the 
portraits of Alexander whom he elevates to the rank of god ; he keeps care- 
fully his privilege to sign the royal statues, while Apelles has the exclusive 
right to paint the conqueror and Pyrgoteles to engrave him upon fine stone. 

In this way there appeared a new type of artist in Greece, that of the 
court ; later on, that of the rich and influential men. Thus, instead of 
being free servants of the community and of the transcendental ^ues, 
they became ^Triends and valets” of the rich and of the powerful. 

Take further, for instance, the treatment of gods, like Apollo, Dionysos, 
or Eros : 

What has the Eros of the fifth century, the serious young euphebus, in com- 
mon with the boy-loves of the Alexandrian period? Or the Aphrodite of the 
fifth century, a vigorous woman chastely clad, with the soft voluptuousness of 
the naked goddess of Hellenistic times I What is there Iji common between 

s^Uekkr, op. cik, pp. ix~x, xvii, et passim. See the plates preceding and following 
No. 22, and No. 56 and following. 

Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 301-302. 
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^ tlie bearded and garbed Dionysus of archaism and the youthful god, nude and 
effeip^i’nate, of the Graeco-Roman? And again between the virile Apollo of 
days and the equivocal euphebus of Praxiteles, between the calm im- 
passivity of these divine beings of the fifth century, and the dreamy, emotional 
or even sufiering expressions which the Hellenists give them?®^ 

Or take : 

The Aegean Cretan avoided stripping completely, and the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Assyrians and Etruscans were averse to it except in the cases of the 
lower orders. . . . Woman . . . -was draped from head to foot in the sixth 
century and the first half of the fifth. [The second half of the fifth introduced 
some beginning of nudity.] The fourth century w^ent far along this road. . . . 
The draperies now slip off the shoulders altogether and only stop at the hips 
[Aphrodite of Milo, the Praxitelean Aphrodite of Arles, for instance]. Prax- 
iteles is the first completely to undrape the goddess [e.g., Chidian Aphrodite]. 
No garment enwraps her. She is nude and completely displays all her 
beauties.^^^ 

Later on Woman invaded art.” Eroticism and Sensate Epi- 
cureanism generally reign supreme in these Visual art creations. 

And so 4t was with other human figures. The statue of a youth of the 
fifth century was, as we saw, religious and civic in character : he was a 
victor, strong, sKm, perfect, a demigod ; in the fourth century he becomes 
a robust fellow, with knit brows, strong muscles, somewhat negligent 
about his ckevelure and other details ; later on he appears as common 
little urchin,” picturesque and quite real, free from any idealization, 
like hundreds of such beings in the streets of the Hellenistic cities,^^ 

These tendencies became still more pronounced in the Hellenistic 
period. Here women became one of the main subjects of art. And, 
if the Aphrodites of the fourth century still retained something of the 
vigor and chastity of the fifth century, 

the Hellenistic Aphrodites, the Nymphs, the Menades became charming and 
sensual women, of an easy virtue, somewhat similar to the influential courtesans, 
and from their bodies emanated the restless charm of voluptuousness. Ges- 
tures became gallant : Perseus delivering Andromede, and helping her gallantly 
to step dov/n from a rock, is like a seigneur who helps a belie dame to descend 
from his carriage, with a somewhat coquettish gracefulness similar to the 
^^mythologies” of eighteenth century.^® 

/ 

De Ri<^er and Deonna, op. at., p. 59. 

Ibid., pp. 93-96. Ibid., p. 115. 

Ibid., p. 334. ^ Deonna, op. cif., VoL III, p. 68. 
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Male visages are now rendered mainly as smooth shaven, in contrast 
with the preceding period. 

The love of nature, of landscapes, grows, parallel to the preoccupatfoii 
with the picturesque, assuming often the half-romantic tendency of the 
tired urbanist to find rest in the country among ''pastoraU' scenery. 
Likewise, an accurate rendering of animals and the frequent use of them 
as subjects became common in art. In brief, fashionably rendered plant 
and animal lore, so rare before, enters into the Hellenistic sculpture and 
painting.®^ 

All this is followed by the disease of ^^colossalism’^ — by a tendency 
to substitute quantity for quality, the biggest and largest for the best. 
One can see this in virtually all forms of the Hellenistic art : in music 
and architecture, in literature (^'the best sellers!”)? in sculpture and 
painting. It is enough to remind the reader of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
about 105 feet high; of the Halicarnassus Mausoleum (or^omb of Mau- 
solos), 140 feet high; of the large scale of the Pergamene Frieze (No. 3, 
Plate XI), and other sculptures; of the large buildings, and large paint- 
ings ; in order to make clear this trait of the Visual art. Later on we shall 
see the same characteristic in the late Hellenistic and the Visual Graeco- 
Roman music and literature, theatrical performances, and other forms of 
art. Before us, in our own day, we have the “Hellenistic” Radio City, 
the biggest in the world ! Where one cannot or does not want to provide 
quality, one attempts to achieve an impression by size, by the biggest 
quantity. And in such a culture such a means succeeds in its purpose ! 

Finally, it is enough to remind one of the Pergamene Frieze, the Dying 
Gaul, and other historical sculptures in order to bring agreement with the 
statement that “In these monuments we have for the first time [sic!] 
Historical Art, not symbolical but realistic records of contemporary 
events,”®^ with the specific traits of individuals, nationalities, races, and 
other social groups and persons. The world of symbols, abstract idealized 
types, is replaced by the Visual Sensate world of the empirical r^lities 
as they appear to our eyes. Mind is replaced by the*organs of sense ; 
thought by sensory images; abstract algebra by concrete arithmetic; 
generalization by perception; sociology and philosophy by biography 
and ethnography. 

Such are main traits of this Visual art as they are manifest in the 
Hellenistic period. No doubt, during that period Mealism and even 
Ideationalism in art did not disappear entirely. But txiey became quite 


8'j6Mr.,Vol. Ill, pp. 63-83. 


H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks^ p. 130. 
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a thin stream just as Visualism had been a minor rivulet in the Greek art 
ofJ:he fifth and of the preceding centuries. 

IV. Fluctuation of the Styles in Roman Painting and 

Sculpture 

The course of Roman painting and sculpture, considered from our 
present standpoint, can be briefly told. Its first source, the Italic art, 

• was rather geometric cubistic (Ideational) ; its second source, the 
Etruscan art, so far as we know it, belonged to a mixed or moderate 
Visual (^^naturalistic”) style. The portrait busts, of which a sample is 
given (the so-called bust of a prominent orator, Arringatore, shown in 
No. I on Plate XII), show a clear inclination to the Visual style without 
any notable Ideational or Idealistic tendencies. 

When the Qreek art, unfortunately in its Hellenistic Visual style, began 
to influence Roman painting and sculpture, the result was, from about 
the end of the second century b.c., an interruption in the spontaneous 
development of the Roman arts, the development of eclecticism, and 
imitation, decay of Italic Ideational, and a softening and an extreme 
development of the Etruscan naturalism along the lines of the Hellenistic 
art. The somewhat ‘‘rugged” Etruscan Visual art was turned into a 
Visualism that was overripe, effeminate, exotic, idyllic, and impression- 
istic. This is partly exemplified by the paintings of Pompeii, and by 
other surviving pictures (see No. 2, Plate XII, an illustration of Hercules, 
from the paintings of a Pompeian house), partly by the rococo style of 
Arcesilaus and other painters of “boudoir mythology,” Since that 

H. B. Walters, The Art of the Romans (London, 1928), pp 9-15 ct passim. Again the 
main waves can be adequately grasped through a study of the evolution of Roman sculptural 
portraits. For this purpose the work of A. Hekler serves, with its more or less complete set 
of reproductions of the sculptural portraits. See also a much deeper analysis in A. H. Zadoks 
and J. Jitta, Ancestral Portraiture in Rome (Amsterdam, 1932), pp. 42 ff., 36-371!., 86, ct 
passim, 

“We may distinguish three periods in ancestral portraiture ; in the first period till 200 b.c. 
ancestral portraiture has a magic significance ; in the second period 200 b.c.-a.d. 20 it has an 
ethical one ; about a.d. 20 the period of snobbery sets in.’’ 

In the first period no Visual likeness was demanded. Ancestral portraits were rather 
symbolic. Only from about 200 b.c. onwards “a^more or less exact [Visual] likeness is de- 
manded; about 150 B.c. the last consequence is drawn, and waxen death masks are made” 
[though the manner of making them, ascribed to Lysistratus, was discovered at least in the 
fourth century B.c,]. that with pseudo-idealistic and archaic imitations of the Augus- 

tan and subsequent pfiiods, ancestral portraiture remained predominantly Visual up to the 
fourth century, when^t became “cubistic,” The authors rightly stress that the change was 
due to the change in mentality: to a replacement of religion by “the rationalization of 
religion [begun about 200 b.c.] which had grown into rationalism without religion.” The 
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time the Roman arts became imitative, in a considerable degree^ and 
remained so up to the end of the Visual (Sensate) culture of the Ron;ian ^ 
Empire, the change being mainly in the replacement of the models of tS? 
Greek art which were imitated. Of course, it was not a mere imitation : 
the Etruscan source remained and modified imitation. Nevertheless 
the main patterns were taken from Greece. 

Throughout its history, from the first century b.c. to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., Roman sculpture and painting were predominantly Visual. 
Their sculpture and painting remained ^'photographic’’ and large in size. 
But their Visualism had various shades and degrees. In the second part 
of the first century b.c. it imitated the sixth-century archaistic patterns 
(Pasiteles, Stephanus), and the Alexandrian effeminate rococo (Arcesilaus 
and his school) . In the Augustan period it was pseudo-idealistic Visual- 
ism, imitating the Idealistic art of Greece of the fifth century, but with 
a specific flavor of Visualism. It was not a real Idealism spontaneously 
springing from deep sources, it was rather a change of a fashion, of the 
pattern for imitation, as a reaction against the imitation of the Archaic 
Attic and of the overripe Hellenistic patterns of the preceding century. 
Hence, the Augustan imitative Idealistic art exemplified in the portrait 
statues, in the Augustan Parthenon, and in other sculptural anfi pictorial 
monuments of the time. Here are two examples of this art : an Idealized 
sculpture of Augustus (Nos. 3 and 4, Plate XII) and a part of the Au- 
gustan Parthenon — the Ara pads Augustae (No. 5) — with its over- 
abundance of decorations, and a lack of cohesion in the scheme. 

This pseudo Idealism was short-lived, and soon after Augustus was 
replaced by a more extreme Visualism — impressionistic, photographic, 
singularistic, and illusionistic. In the Arch of Titus "each portrait is 
like a modern photograph, the reproduction of a passing impression.” 

The chief post-Augustan fluctuations in the history of art may be 
summed up as follows. 

Under the Flavian dynasty the chief aim of the artist was an imitative 
naturalism illusionism. Under Trajan (a.d. 98) a different tendency 

authors state rightly that ^‘Realism [Visualism] is mostly closely bound up with rationalism 
[Empiricism], never with belief in magical powers” [or mysticism, or even rationalism in the 
sense of medieval Scholastic rationalism]. 

H. B. Walters, The Art of the Romans^ p. 63. From this standpoint several of F. Wick- 
hoff’s claims, and in part of A. RiegPs contentions, about the “illus'V^nistic” character of the 
Roman art of the second and the third centuries a.d. are valid. See Wickhoff, Roman Art^ 
trans. by E. Strong (London, igoo) ; A. Riegl, Die Spatroniische Khnstindustrie (Vienna, 
1901)." Also E. Strong, La smltura romana da Au^usto a Constantine^ 2 vols. (Firenze, 
1923-1926). 




1, Portrait of Arringatore. 2, Pompeian wall painting. 3 and 4, Portrait of Augtisttis. 
5, Ara Pacis, from the Amgnstan Parthenon. 
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is at work. It is historicism, concentration on the rendering of the real 
historical scenes and personalities as they are. Lastly, under Hadrian 
Xa^d. 1 1 7) we have an archaistic reaction in the form of a cold academic 
imitation of the archaistic and idealistic art of Greece, but without its 
soul and mentality and with a sensuousness quite foreign to the Greek 
models. Under Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161) we are in a ^^rococo"’ age of 
an insipid refinement and effeminate elegance. Under Caracalla (a.d. 
212) came exaggerated passion, particularly rage, dynamism, and coloS' 
salism. Then soon comes a decay of Roman art; more exactly, 
a decline of the Visual style and the reappearance of the Distorted Idea- 
tional style. Their mixture, in the fourth and fifth centuries, gives a 
peculiar Mixed style — transitory, neither Ideational, nor Visual. 
With the continued decline of Visualism and the continued rise of the 
Christian Ideational style, we come to the Ideational art of the Middle 
Ages, as a n«w wave which replaced the preceding Visual wave of the 
Hellenistic and Roman Visual art.^^ (See the illustrations of these waves 
in the sculpture portraits Nos. i, 2, 3, 5, 6 on Plate XIII.) 

Whatever the models imitated, the Sensate and Visual character of the 
Roman art during these centuries remains unquestionable. It manifests 
itself in the photographic rendering of persons, even in the periods of 
Idealization ; in everyday or historical topics ; in an inclination toward 
huge size (e.g., Farnese Heracles, the Arch of Titus, the Column of Trajan, 
the Column of Marcus Aurelius, the Column of Constantine, huge 
palaces, etc.) ; in profuse overdecoration ; in the spirit of sensuality, 
voluptuousness, eroticism, pervading even the idealized portraits (see 
the reproduction of portrait of Hadrian’s favorite, Antinoiis, No. 4 on 
Plate XIII) ; in the cinematographic method of rendering figures ; in the 
restless dynamism of their posture and setting ; in the pathetic, emotional, 
and passionate rendering of feelings, in endless amoretti and sexuality ; 
and in many other features which are the traits of the Visual style. 

Similar, in essence, were the character and the changes in the styles 
of the Roman painting from the second century b.c. when the Hellenistic 
influence affected it. As we pass from the ^‘Incrustation Style” (second 
and first centuries to about 80 b.c.) to the ^^Architectural Style” (80 to 
10 B.C.), then to the ‘^‘Ornate Style” {10 b.c. to a.d, 50), and then to the 
‘intricate Style” (from a.d. 50 on), we observe an increase in the occur- 
rence of the varioi^ signs of Visualism and Ulusionism. 

The ArchitectjXral Style introduced an element of Visual illusionism 

H. B. Walters, The Art of the RofmnSj pp. 69 5 . ; Hekler, op, cit,^ plates 137-164, 2 18 ff 
250 ff., 269 if., 306-307, et passwh 
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in the form of design of the picture frame, which produced a sort of 
illusory perspective,” in the sense that, though merely painted, it looked 
like a real architectural frame. This element of illiisionism and increasing 
complexity developed further in the Ornate Style with its overabundance 
of decoration and further growth of the illusionistic technique. The 
Intricate style pushed all this still further, in technique as well as in 
content. Genre^ everyday events, ordinary persons — barbers, fishermen, 
hunters, cripples, courtesans, urchins, etc. — ^^historicism,” and especially 
eroticism, sensuality, Cupid, Bacchus, dancing girls. Psyche, amoretti, 
were so much developed that the art of that painting was often styled 
^^a school of immorality.” In addition all this was presented in a 
dramatic, emotional, impressionistic manner. Caricature and satire 
also grew especially strong. 

During the subsequent times, from the end of the first to the fourth 
century a.d., there were various imitative waves, somewhat similar to 
those in sculpture, but whatever was the pattern imitated — whether 
the Hellenistic refined and oversweet style, pastoralism and super- 
annuated idyllic themes, “classical examples,” archaic, chilly academism, 
or what not — the dominant tone of all these varieties continued to be 
predominantly Visual, with all the traits of the Visual art, -including 
complexity, colossalism, Epicureanism, and sensuality. Vitruvius, 
Tacitus, Petronius Arbiter, Pliny, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, all stress 
the Visual character of the painting and unanimously complain of its 
complexity, overdeveloped technique, colossalism, voluptuousness, and 
contrast* it unfavorably with the earlier painting, simpler but more 
original, more talented, more sound, and more beautiful. 

Thus in sculpture as well as in painting — and further on we shall see 
also in music, literature, architecture^ and drama — the Roman art 
(pagan) up to the second part of the fourth century remained predomi- 
nantly Visual, with all the characteristics of such an art. 

These, as schematized, were the main “pulsations” of the Ideational, 
Visual, Idealistic, and Mixed styles in the Graeco-Roman painting and 
sculpture. The periods of rise, domination, and decline of each of these 
styles are only approximate, but that they did exist we can be sure. 

See particularly the quoted work of E." Jex-Blake and E. Sellers ; Wickhoff’s and RiegFs 
works, quoted ; F. Chambers, The History of Taste, pp. 301 ff. ; Pliny, Natural History, XXXV, 
so; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, He Isaeo; H. B. Walters, The Art i^f the Romans, pp. 95 ff. ; 
Deonna, op. cit., VoL HI, pp. 506 ff. ; E. Strong, Roman Sculpture, pp. '232 ff, (London, 1911). 




1, Colossal bust of Titus. 2, Colossal bust of Domitian. 3, Head of tbe raging Caracalla. 
4, Hadrian^s favorite, Antinous. 5, Colossal bust of Constantine. 6, Colossal bust of Valen- 
tinian I, 7, Sarcophagus of the fourth century a.b. 




Chapter Nine 


FLUCTUATION OF THE MAIN STYLES IN THE PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE OF WESTERN EUROPE 
(Qualitative Outline, Continued) 


I. Rise and Domination of Ideational Christian Art 
FROM THE Sixth to the Twelfth Centuries 

The ‘^evolution ” of the Graeco-Roman styles of painting and sculpture 
does not stop at the end of the fourth century. It continues its course 
in the subsequent centuries without any fundamental pause, without 
any disruption that is more absolute than many turns and caesuras 
experienced before. The art of the Middle Ages was not the end of the 
Graeco-Roman and the quite fresh beginning of a new art, but a continua- 
tion of tlie evolving Graeco-Roman art as subjected to additional new 
drcumstances. In other forms such new conditions and elements had 
several times before been experienced fay this art, from the twelfth 
:entury b.c. to the fifth century a.d. 

Let us then resume the outline of this subsequent course of the Graeco- 
Roman art from the standpoint of its styles. 

Even a layman, when he glances at the sculpture and painting of the 
time from the fifth century b.c. to the third a.d. and then at the colossal 
■^cubistic” heads of Constantine and Valentinian, cannot help feeling 
that something catastrophic^^ happened to the art in the fourth or the 
afth century of our era. Indeed, all the artistic skill of the preceding 
:enturies seems to have vanished ; instead, we have very rough '' blocks"’ 
:ut apparently without any skill, very primitively, without showing zny 
ibility to render the individual traits of the persons rendered or even 
the anatomy of the head and other parts of the human body. It is as 
though we were suddenly plunged from the world of “skillful” and 
^mature” art with perfect technique into the world of the “primitive” 
irt devoid of any artistry. 

Such a change seems to mean nothing but a ^Mecay,” the “death” 
md the “end” of the Graeco-Roman art, whatever might have been the 
:auses. And indeed, most of the historians of that art use these and 
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similar terms for a characterization of the change we are considering. 
Consciously or unconsciously assuming that only the Visual art is the 
perfect art and only the Visual technique is the perfect artistic technique, 
they necessarily look at the change from the standpoint of this assump- 
tion and qualify it by the terms ^^decay/’ ^'degeneration/' "decline/' 
"fail/' "end/' and so on. 

Such a description of the change is, however, utterly inadequate. 
Even if we omit mentioning the fact that "decay'’ and other similar 
terms imply a very subjective evaluation, based on the one-sided assump- 
tion of the superiority of only one real style — the Visual, we cannot 
neglect the fact that there is no ground to think that in the third or fourth 
century a.d. the course of the Graeco-Roman art was suddenly ended, or 
that the change took place there suddenly, without any previous prep- 
aration, or that it was really a decline of artistry in general, instead of 
being a decline of the Visual style only and its replacement by the entirely 
different Ideational style.^ 

As a matter of fact, the caesura in the course of the Graeco-Roman art 
in the fourth or the fifth century was hardly greater than several caesuras 
and turns in the preceding centuries. Moreover, the change did not 
spring out suddenly in the fourth or the fifth or the sixth century. It 
had appeared long before : at the very beginning of our era, in the form 
of the early Christian art, an art which was purely Ideational and quite 
different from the dominant pagan art of the first, the second, and the 
third centuries a.d. During these centuries it was the minor rivulet 
which, however, was steadily growing and which about the fourth or the 
fifth century began to become dominant. In other words, the change 
discussed was neither "decay" nor the "end" of the Graeco-Roman art, 
but merely one of its great transformations, that is, a decline of the Visual 
and a rise of the Ideational form of art — a process which seems also to 
have occurred in the passage from the overripe Mycenaean to the Archaic 
Greek art in the period from the ninth to the sixth centuries b.c. After 
the sixth century b.c. the Visual style began to ascend and dominated 
up to the third century a. d. ; now again it was sinking, and the Ideational 
style taking the upper hand. We are at the threshold of one of the great 
shifts in art from the dominant Visual form to the Ideational style which 
will be dominant throughout the Middle Ages. Such is the real nature 
of this change. Now let us glance at it a little more -attentively. 

^ Concerning the Roman art of this period, besides the works of Wickhoff, Riegl, Walters, 
Zadock-Jitta, see G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg, “ Du realism magique de la republique romaine d Var^ 
Constantin le Grand, in Formes, Vol. VIII, October, 1930.^ 
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The emergence of Christianity at the beginning of the first century 
" meant, as we shall see, the beginning of a great transformation of the 
Sensate Graeco-Roman culture into the subsequent Ideational culture 
of the Aliddle Ages. Christianity was an Ideational cultural stream 
from its very emergence. Hence it necessarily gave rise to an extreme 
form of the Ideational art, as any such culture must if it is truly inte- 
grated. And, indeed, the earliest Christian art, that of the Catacombs,^ 
was practically pure Ideational art : symbolic and transcendental in form 
as well as in content. Symbols of a dove, an olive branch, an anchor, a 
fish, the cross, a Good Shepherd, and a few others comprised its subjects. 
They meant not a fish nor an anchor, but a transcendental value quite 
different from these Visual signs. They were just the visible signs of the 
invisible world. Even the scenes from the Bible or from the lives of the 
saints were Ideational also — “imperfect’’ in their Visual technique 
and carrying much of symbolic meaning.^ In brief, it was “other- 
worldly” art as Christianity itself was based on an “otherworldly” 
mentality. 

In spite of that it was still Graeco-Roman (plus Oriental) art, being 
“ a marriage of the antique Greek beauty with the Christian genius,” 
“pure, inrrocent, and tender,” “ radiating peace and serenity.” ^ Appear- 
ing as a small stream in the total Graeco-Roman — Visual — art, with 
the growth of Christianity it grew also more and more, until in the fourth 
and the fifth centuries it became practically a major stream. In this 
process of ascending to domination the Christian art, and with it the 
Ideational form, perhaps, lost something of their Ideational purity while 
admitting an element of Visualism. 

This Ideationalism continues throughout the subsequent centuries 
of the Middle Ages, almost up to the thirteenth century. Beginning 
with about the sixth century the pagan art practically disappears, being 
engulfed by Christian art, which from that time became the only art 
of high achievement during the rest of the Middle Ages. 

2 See A, M. MironoS, History of Christian Art (in Russian) (Kazan, 1914), pp. 23 S. ; T. 
Roller, Les catacombes de Rome^ 2 vols. (Paris, 1881) ; Monsignor J. W^ilpert, Die Malereiender 
Katakomben, 2 vols. (Freiburg, 1903-1904). 

3 These scenes were but symbols for what is expressed in the prayer of St. Cyprian of 
Antioch : Father, deliver his soul as you delivered Jonas from the sea-monster ; the young 
Hebrews from the furnace,” etc. 

^ E. MMe, Dart reiigieux dn XI I e siecle en France (Paris, 1922), pp. 48-50 and 368. See 
also L. Brehier, Vart chrUien (Paris, 1918), p. 55. *^The foundation of Christian art was 
Hellenistic style up**to the fifth century a.d. and only after that there began the Graeco- 
Oriental influence.” N. P. Kondakov, Ikonographia Bogoimteri (St. Petersburg, 1914), 
Vol. I, pp. 77 fi. ; E. M 4 le, Art et artistes du Moyen Age (Paris, 1928), pp. 2 ff. and 8S* 
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Its topics are mainly superempirical and “transcendental.” Its tech-' 
nique is Ideational, only in a minor part Visual, and even then Idealistic 
rather than purely Visual. Likewise : 

Its objective was neither the aesthetic enjoyment nor the sensuous pleasure 
obtained from a contemplation of [visually] beautiful forms, but a reinforce- 
ment in the spirit of religion, and in its hopes, dogmas, beliefs, and rules of 
conduct.^ 

It was not until about a.d. iooo that any striving after [sensuous] beauty 
entered into the art of the Christian nations of Europe.® ' 

The Ideational otherworldliness of this art manifested itself in a kind 
of extreme asceticism and radical “puritanism,” partly consciously, 
partly unconsciously, opposed to any sensuous objective as well as to 
sensuous enjoyment of art. The history of Christianity is marked by 
numerous explosions against any art and any representation of religious 
topics in painting or sculpture. This was one form of asceticism, the 
form of the rejection, prohibition, and persecution of any icons and iconog- 
raphy and painting. Its other form was manifested in innumerable 
demands and measures directed against any seductive, sensuously enjoy- 
able forms of art. As to the first, already among the early Christian and 
Church Fathers there were not a few who opposed any painting, any 
sculpture, any icon or representation in Visual form. Later on several 
times in Byzantium, as well as in Western Christianity, there occurred 
small or large movements (like that of the eighth century in Byzantium, 
for instance) against images. Their reasons are expressed typically by 
the declaration of the Synod of the Bishops in 754 in Byzantium : 

The sinful art of painting is an insult to the fundamental dogma of our salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ. . . . The Ignorant painter moved by the sacrilegious 
motive of profit, depicts what should be believed by the heart only. . , . 
Christ was simultaneously God and Man.^ 

For this reason he could not be depicted. The same should be applied 
to the images of all the saints, prophets, apostles, St. Mary, and so on. 

There was always in the Church a strong vein of asceticism which objected 
to ail religious representations, and considered them a concession to the spirit 
of the world and a danger to the spiritual life.® 

As to the second form the Church authorities did not tire of protesting 
and prohibiting beautiful arts as such. To quote Mr. Baldwin Brown : 

® Mironoff, op. cii., p. 14. 

Gardner, The Principles of Chrisiian Art (New York, 1928), p. 161. 

^Mironoff, op. cU., p. 12. ® Gardner, op. cit., p. 185. 
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There was a puritan vein in monasticism that led to protest against what 
was regarded as over-exuberance in the use of the element of beauty in the 
furnishing forth of sacred structures. The so-called Benedictine orders took 
as a rule this view% and a striking illustration of its working is to be found in 
the attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass [in the churches]. The 
magnificent display of colour and imagery in the noble French storied windows 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con- 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of God, and substituted geometrical 
patterns in grey and yellow. Figures sculptured on the facades of their 
churches they also repudiated.® 

Some authorities, like John Ruskin and G. G. Coulton, stress this ^'strong 
Puritanism of the early Christianity’’^® so much that they formulate 
even a kind of law that “the religious passion is nearly always vividest 
when the art is weakest ” (Ruskin) and vice versa : arts blossom mainly 
in an age of relative unreligiousness. Such a law probably goes too far 
and assumes that only the Visual form of art is real art ; nevertheless 
it is true that the medieval art was guarded by the Church from an infil- 
tration into it of the elements of sensuous beauty. St. Jerome, St. Am- 
brose, St. Bernard, St. Anthony, St. Francis, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Cistercians, the Cluniacs, and many other leaders of Christianity as well 
as the Christian orders and institutions, did not weary of protesting, 
warning, prohibiting any art or any element in it that was for sensuous 
enjoyment. They indefatigably cleansed it of such elements. Bishop 
Bardock of London prohibits an artistic crucifix as heretical. “The 
Cistercians vow^ed to remove from their lowly chapels everything which 
may flatter curious eyes and charm weak souls. They banished painting 
and carving as vain things.” 

Such an asceticism is a clear evidence of the Ideational character of 
that art- 

Its Ideationalism is shown no less clearly by its symbolic character. 
Even more, it is shown by symbolism of a superempirical and transcen- 
dental nature. By very definition the Ideational art is that in which 

® Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion afid Ethics, VoL I, p. 850. 

See G. G. Coulton, Art and the Reformation (Oxford, 1928), p. 322. 

J. Ruskin, The Qtieen of the Air (New York^, 1893) and Coulton, op. cii., pp. 327-328. 

G. G. Coulton, op. cit., pp. 329 ff. and 335. See also P. Gardner, op. cit., pp, 192-193 ; 
F. Chambers, History of Taste (New York, 1932), p. in. See the bibliography in the 
Appendix to Chapters Nine and Ten. 

As is shown elsewhere in this work there are s3rinboiisms of different kinds and of differ- 
ent degrees of IdeationaEty. Some symboEsms or “allegories” are not Ideational at ail 
On the other hand, the superempirical or transcendental symbolism almost always is highly 
Ideational. See M. A. Ewer, A Sur>}ey of Mystical Symbolmn (London, 1933) ; H. Silberer, 
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the visible signs are mere symbols of the invisible world. And ^this is 
exactly what we have in the Christian or in the central medieval art. 

Medieval painting and sculpture are virtually iconography. An icon 
is not the same as a picture. After the thirteenth century the difference 
tended to decrease and the icon was in a sense swallowed by the picture. 
But before that time the picture was in a sense absorbed by the icon. 
The difference between them is, however, profound, and it is exactty the 
same as that between the Ideational and the Visual painting and sculp- 
ture. As one of the investigators of the Russian iconography puts it : 

The objective of a picture is always in the picture itself ; it is simultane- 
ously the means and the end of the artist. But the icon ... is always a mere 
means, a mere way towards a purpose which lies beyond not only the art of 
painting, but beyond the whole visual [and sensory] world. The objective of 
an icon is always transcendental, otherworldly, beyond the earthly [sensory] 
reality. ... It is a mere means for the soaring of the human soiul and thought 
from the visible to the invisible world. . . 

This means that the icon is a symbol of the transsensory world and values. 
Hence any real iconographic painting and sculpture are necessarity 
symbolic, that is, Ideational. Since this deduction is self-evident, the 
transcendentally symbolic character — so many times stressed — of the 
medieval art (and mentality) becomes comprehensible at once, and is 
seen to be inevitable if the contention that it was predominantly Idea- 
tional is true. 

It is unnecessary for me to endeavor to prove that the medieval paint- 
ing, sculpture, and other arts, as well as their whole mentality (as we shall 
see) were symbolic and therefore Ideational. Almost any competent 
investigator of the medieval art knows its symbolic character. As we 
have mentioned, the early Christian art was S3anbolic. Medieval archi- 
tecture — Gothic and pre-Gothic — is symbolic, in the whole as well as 
in the details. In the thirteenth century Guillaume Durand, bishop 
of Mende in France, explained the symbolic meaning of every important 
detail of that architecture. And the same is still more true of the medi- 
eval sculpture and painting. As we shall see in the next chapter, they 

Problems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism (New York, 1917) ; F. R. Webber, Church Symbolism 
(Cleveland, 1927). 

V. A. Nikolsky, History of Russian Art (in Russian) (Moscow, 1923) , pp. 46-49. See also 
E. N. Troubetzkoy, Two Worlds in the Ancient Russian Iconography (in Russian) (Moscow, 
1916), pp, 3-4 et passim; N. Pounin, Russian Icon (in Russian) (Leningrad, 1914) ; A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, chap, i et passim f V. A. Riazanovsky, 
About a Study of the Ancient Russian Iconography (in Russian) (Harbin, 1934) ; A. N. Didron, 
Christian Iconography, 2 vols. (London, 1851-91). 
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are 95 to 100 per cent transcendentally symbolic in topic, as well as in 
form of rendering^’’' As is shown elsewhere, the other forms of art and 
the whole mentality of the Middle Ages were transcendentally symbolic 
or IdeationalP® Finally, the art theories and the entire aesthetic mental- 
ity of the Middle Ages were again transcendentally symbolic. Tims, 
according to St. Thomas and the great Scholastics : 

Beauty is essentially an object of intelligence, for what knows in the full 
meaning of the world is the mind, which alone is open to the infinity of being. 
The natural site of beauty is the intelligible world : thence it descends. . . . 
[It is] splendor for mae , . . ioxform, that is to say the principle determining the 
peculiar perfection of everything which is, constituting and completing the 
things in their essence and their qualities, the ontological secret, so to speak, of 
their innermost being, their spiritual essence, their operative mystery, is above 
all the peculiar principle of intelligibility, the peculiar clarity of every thing.^^ 

Hence it is perfectly Ideational, and thus inseparable from verity as well 
as from goodness. ‘‘The beautiful is the same thing as the good, differing 
only conceptually,’’ says St. Thomas.^® Finally its essence is the tran- 
scendental incarnated, emanating from God who is “ beautiful by Himself, 
and in Hjmself, absolutely beautiful.” Therefore quicumque ap petit 
honum, dp petit ex hoc ipso pulchruml^ 

In brief, the art theories as well as the aesthetic mentality of the Middle 
Ages were Ideational par excellence.^® When this central characteristic 

See the works of E. Male, Brehier, Mironoff, Coulton (chaps, xiii and xiv), Kondakoff ; 
Andr6 Michel, Histoire de Part (Paris, 1904-1929), Vols. I and II; L. Gillet, in Bidoirc du 
paysage en France (Paris, 1908), pp. 35-41, and practically any serious investigation into 
the medieval art. 

i®See the chapters on literature, music, architecture, science, philosophy, and culture 
mentality in Volumes One and Two. See particularly H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind 
(London, 1927), VoL II, chaps, xxviii and xxlx; M. de Wuif, Philosophy aftd Cmlization in 
the Middle Ages (Princeton, 1922) ; Lethaby, Medieval Art (London, 1904) ; J. Huizinga, 
The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1927), chaps. xii,xv,xxi, et passim; Maritain, Art and 
Scholasticism (New York, 1930). 

Maritain, op. cit., pp. 23 fit. 

Summa Theologka, I-ii, q. 27, a. i, ad. 3; and I, q. 5, a. 4, ad. i. See the remarks on 
the Scholastic theory of the beautiful in Maritain work, particularly chap, v, and notes 56 
and 63b. 

Maritain, op. cit., p. 31. , 

W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (New York, 1895), Vol. I, pp. 226 ff. and 
chap, ix ; M. Denis, symholisme et Part religieux moderm’^ in his Nouvelles theories (Paris, 
1922). See also A. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., and Chapter Thirteen, on criticism, in this 
volume. See also the works of F. Chambers. 

^‘An appreciation* of art [in the Middle Ages] was rather religious than artistic.. . . . 
One of the fundamental traits of mind of the declining Middle Ages is the [increasing] predomi' 
nance of the sense of sight [Le., VisuaHsm] . . . connected with the atrophy of thought.” 

I — 22 
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of the medieval art is grasped, virtually all its essential traits become 
comprehensible. 

The characteristics of the Ideational art which we expect logically 
do in fact occur in it. No prosaic or profane topics are rendered in it. 
It is an art which instructs in, propagates, testifies to the victorious 
religion — a visible symbol for the invisible values. No sensatism is in 
it; nothing appears for a merely sensate enjoyment. It is limited to 
the religious symbols and the images of Christ, the Madonna, and the 
saints, and to Biblical scenes. In these scenes all the figures appear 
abstract and entirely idealized. Christ is depicted as the conqueror 
of evil, ruler of the world, Pantocrator glorious and majestic on his throne. 
Even when pictures depict some dolorous scene, like the Crucifixion, 
before you is shown not a suppressed criminal, not a humiliated man, 
suffering and miserable, but a king, in a royal crown, in royal robes, 
with a special plank on the cross under his feet, not sufferilig, free from 
mortal defects, with the letters signifying that this is the God. This art 
“saw in the Gospel its luminous, but not dolorous aspect.’’ 

When on the sarcophagi they represent the Passions, they do not show 
either humiliation or suffering. The crown of thorns . . . over Jesus resembles 
a triumphal crown ; before the judges Christ has an attitude of a Kero or of a 
Stoic sage. 

In other pictures he is depicted as a “young man, almost adolescent 
. . . with a charm of youth, an incarnation of beauty, eloquence, tender- 
ness.” In others (in the Syrian-Eg)q>tian art) he becomes majestic, 
virile, with superhuman grandeur 

Whatever is, however, the form given to Christ, one thing is clear, 
namely, the pictures deal with God, represent symbolically God, and in 
this sense are entirely Ideational, being mere symbols of the super- 
empirical values. The same is to be said of the Madonna, of the God- 
father, of the angels, and of other figures. The Madonna who even 
before the fifth century was depicted Ideationally Idealistically, in the 
form of a deaconess Oranta “with the usual traits of gentle simplicity 
and inner purity,” now becomes Ideationalized and standardized in a 
different form: in the form of “a type somewhat austere and sublime 

Huizinga, op. cit.^ pp. 261-262 and 278. See also Be Wulf, Ehides Msioriques stir VesiMtique 
de St. Thomas d'Aquin (Lowen, 1896). The medieval spirit of the art theories is well exempli- 
fied in the Theophilii qtii et Rugerus Libri III de diversio artibus, trams, by R. Hendrie (London, 

1847)- 

M4le, Vart religieux du Xlle siecle en France, pp. $0 ff. ; L. Brehier, op, cit,, pp. 76 ff . 
and chaps, iii-iv; A, Michel, op. ciL, Vol. I. 

^ Mile, Vart religieux, pp. 50-51. 
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and at the same time simple and loving as a symbol of sympathy toward 
suffering human beings,” with additional traits of a protectress of the 
true religion and, sometimes, of a Byzantine — abstract — woman figure 
w^ho covers her face — the gesture of a woman who quits the world for 
the cloister.^^ It is “a purely spiritual concept,” ^^the Virgin presaged 
by Isaiah,” divinity itself.” 

A. Byzantine Art. This concerns not only Western art but that 
of Byzantium, which was a peculiar synthesis of the Graeco-Roman and 
Syrian -Egyptian styles. Here the Ideationalization of the abstract types 
of the triumphant Christ, the Madonna, the saints, became in a way still 
more pronounced and led to the marvelous creation of the image of God 
as a celestial emperor, the Pantocrator ; to a similar standardized image 
of the Madonna — Odigitria — somevrhat ascetic, free from any mortal 
traits, a symbolic image of the all-powerful and all-sublime Madonna, 
reminiscent how of the blonde Athena (flava)^ now of Pallas (casta Pallas ) , 
courageous and vigorous, the most wise (doctissima domina), stern and 
austere (cruda virago)^ pure and stainless (innupta, intacta), the protec- 
tress of mortals (patrona). All real mortal traits vanished from such 
a conceptual image. 

The same is to be said of the whole Byzantine art of this period.^^ 
Aside from its character, the very fact of a hieratic standardization of 
its Ideational images in the centuries after the sixth, and the prohibition 
of deviation from these standards, tells of its sacrosanct Ideational 
nature. “In that period the iconographic types were accepted as an 
unchangeable canon, and any deviation from them as well as a creation 
of any new types whatever almost entirely ceased.” The types became 
hieratic, ideational symbols. They represented the invisible world in an 
Ideational Idealistic pattern. Its characteristics are : 
iconographic idealisation of the attitudes ; general kindness of the expressions 
of the visages ; painting even the old faces rosy ; exaggerated gracefulness of 
the body ; forceful energy of movement and gesture, especially that of the foot 
stepping aside . . . poetically disheveled chevelure; prophetic ” or ^^Old 
Testament” lips; locks of small beards; an inspirationally directed look and 
a pupil turned profoundly to the corner of the eye.^^ 

23 Kondakov, op. cii., Voi. I, pp. 369 ff. ; VoI.JI, p. 17. 

2^ A. Venturi, La Madonna (Milano, 1900), pp. 2-6. See also J. Clement, La representa- 
tion de la Madonna d travers Us ages (Paris, 1908). 

2s Kondakov, op. cU., Vol. II, pp. 18, 152, et passim. 

2® See Br^Mer, op. cit.j chaps, v-vi ; Mile, Art et artistes du M oyen Age, pp. 9 f . ; C. Diehl, 
Manuel dUrt Byzantin (Paris, 1926), passim. 

27 Kondakov, op. ciL^ VoL II, pp. 1 2-13. Also the plaits of the dress and the whole posture 
of Christ in even Crucifixion pictures is purely Ideational Idealistic. See many reproduc- 
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It was a great Ideational Idealization in accordance with the religious- 
aesthetic ideal of the period. 

If we take the Byzantine art for the later period, it is enough to say 
for our purposes that the Ideational Idealistic style was dominant in it 
up to the twelfth and even thirteenth century, in spite of several impor- 
tant changes in that art in other respects. As the Visual elements were 
increasing, after the ninth century, the eleventh and, in part, twelfth 
in the history of the Byzantine art gave this rare and marvelous har- 
monious synthesis of the Ideational and Visual elements, the Byzantine 
Idealistic art, akin to the Greek idealistic art of the fifth century and the 
European of the thirteenth century.^® 

But after the end of the thirteenth century the Visual tide began to 
mount and the Byzantine art of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries 
appears already Visual in its dominant aspect. Not without a reason 
was this change styled ^‘the Byzantine Renaissance.’’ Visualism, live- 
liness, emotionalism, dynamism, individualism; picturesqueness, daily 
genre, accurate Visual rendering draw art from the unearthly heights 
down to the earthly life. Secularization and other sensuous traits 
appeared in it. A new art, lively and sincere, full of movement, expres- 
siveness, picturesqueness, enamoured of exact and realistic observation” 
set in. ^"^The artists now love to reproduce landscapes, to paint the indi- 
vidual persons, sometimes even rude and common.” ^^This new art 
now looks for emotion, sentimentality, the pathetic, and for a soft and 
delicate sentiment of elegancy and gracefulness.” 

Thus in the course of the Byzantine art (painting and sculpture) we 
have a domination of the Ideational style (with minor waves) up to about 
the twelfth century : in the thirteenth century Ideationalism begins to 
decline and Visualism to ascend, giving as a result the balanced Idealistic 
art of the thirteenth and partly of the fourteenth centuries. In the four- 
teenth century Visualism continues to grow and becomes even slightly 
dominant at its end and especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
As we shall see, these great fluctuations in the course of the Byzantine 
art were almost parallel with those of the Western art. The end of the 
Byzantine Empire and of its culture broke the process at that point 
without its continuation into a f)robable further growth of Visualism, 
as happened also in the life history of Western art. 

tions in C. DieM, op, ciL, VoL II. Though Diehl stresses the realistic tendency of this art, 
his ‘‘realism’^ does not mean Visualism, VoL II, pp. 502-504. 

C. Diehl, op, cit,, Vols. I and II, summary; VoL II, pp. 904-905. 

2® Iha., VoL n, pp. 739 f ., 857-859, 862-863. 
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Such is the bare sketch of the main fluctuations in the history of the 
Byzantine art, made mainly upon the basis of the qualitative studies 
of specialists. We can check the validity of this outline, and at the same 
time learn more accurately and substantially many details of these fluc- 
tuations, through the mass study of a sufficiently large sample of the 
ancient and the medieval Christian art (painting and sculpture), in- 
cluding both the Eastern (especially the Byzantine) and the W^estern 
taken together. This I shall do a little later. Meanwhile it will be 
proper, before such a quantitative study, to give a similar outline of the 
fluctuation of styles in the Western Christian art. 

B. Western Art. For the period from about the sixth to the thir- 
teenth century the Christian art was the only major, logically integrated 
art. The division of high art into the religious and the secular was 
practically nonexistent at that period. The course of this Western 
Christian a?t was in essentials similar to that of the Byzantine art. 
Throughout this period it remained essentially Ideational with an 
Idealistic treatment of the empirical-visual phenomena. It is true that 
from about the ninth century (the Carlovingian Renaissance) the ele- 
ments of Visualism began to filter into that art. Nevertheless, up to the 
end of the twelfth century Ideationalism was the dominant charac- 
teristic of that art. It was somewhat different from the Ideationalism 
of the Byzantine art for that period : it was, so to speak, a more Greek 
than Oriental (Egyptian-Syrian) Ideationalism ; less ascetic and less 
stern than the Ideationalism of the Byzantine art. Here Christ is more 
often depicted as a beautiful young Orpheus, or good youthful shepherd, 
than as a bearded Jewish prophet. Likewise, the figures and postures 
and expressions of the Madonna, of the saints, of the prophets and 
sages, were less stern and hieratic than in the Byzantine art. Pos- 
sibly even the program and objectives of the Western Christian art 
were broader, embracing not only a theological and mystical education 
in how to reach the other world through a contemplation of the sensible 
figures and symbols, but also a catechistical and encyclopedic instruc- 
tion in the affairs of this world within the limits of the medieval trivmm 
and quadrivium.^^ This different shading does not, however, prevent 
its being essentially and dominantly •Ideational and partly Ideational 
Idealistic. 

As a detail this art — 

See the details E. Male’s Uart religieux du Xlle sikle en Frafice^ chaps, x and iii-iv. 
Other literature will be indicated later. See also the works indicated in the Appendix to 
J:his chapter, particularly those of 0. Dalton, R, Garrucci, G. Dehio, and R. Muther. 
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bears upon itself the imprint of the monastic genius. . . . The monk seems to 
have lived in a world of half-dreams. For him there seems to have existed no 
boundary between the visible and invisible worlds. He seems to have been no 
more surprised in being able to converse with the dead than with the living.^^ 

The monks as a matter of normal occurrence saw the dead^ conversed 
with angels, or demons and other phantoms. 

Being almost entirely religious, it is concerned mainly with religious, 
transcendental, and conceptual symbols, and when it deals with 
^‘worldly” scenes, animals, and persons, it represents them in an Idea- 
tional Idealistic form. Its method is the same whether it treats the 
figures of music, geometry, philosophy; or scenes of the Annunciation, 
of the Last Judgment, of the Visitation, of the Crucifixion ; or plants 
and symbolic animals like Tritons, centaurs, griffons ; not to mention 
the figures of Christ and the saints and the virtues. If after the eleventh 
century the figures of the Vices and devils are not particularly attractive, 
the reason is that the negative values had of necessity to be negatively 
idealized, that is, exaggerated in their negative traits.®^ But the tide 
of Sensate Visualism was rising. 

Later on I shall present detailed data as to the manifestation of this 
rise of Visualism. For the present it is enough to mention a *iew of its 
symptoms. Representation of animal and plant lore becomes more 
pronounced in the art of the twelfth century, as compared with that of 
the preceding period.^^ Half-moral historical scenes and figures of a 
secular character, like the images of Alexander the Great, of Roland, 
of the Arthurian cycle and the Knights of the Round Table, of the 
minstrels and troubadours, and so on, occur more and more often.^^ 
The images of women more often appear now.^^ And the technique 
begins to change, though slightly and almost imperceptibly, nevertheless 
definitely in the direction of Visualism. 

II. The Thirteenth-century Idealistic Art 

This rising tide of Visualism and ebb of Ideationalism resulted, in the 
thirteenth and partly in the fourteenth century, in one of those rare, 

pp. 365 f. 

Even the images of Satan, up to the twelfth century (beginning with the sixth when such 
an image first appeared) ‘Mo not resemble at all the monster of the twelfth century. Satan 
is depicted as a fallen angel, a son of God, who turned against Him, but who could not efface 
entirely his divine imprint. . . . Images of demons, sufficiently rare in the Byzantine art, 
are never hideous.” Only at the end of the eleventh century and in th^ art of the twelfth 
the hideous and terrible image of Satan appears. See ibid., pp. 369-371. 

^ lUd,^ chap. ix. ^ Ibid.^ chap. vii. Ibid., chaps, viii and ix. 
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but recurrent sublime blends of both styles in the form of the supreme 
Idealistic art of these centuries, an art in all its essential traits similar 
to the great Idealistic art of Greece of the fifth and, in part, of the fourth 
centuries b.c. It should be noted here that such an Idealistic art ap- 
peared again when the dominant Ideational style was declining and the 
moderate \hsualism was rising. But not when Visualism was falling 
and Ideationalism rising. The periods of a declining Visualism and 
of an ascending Ideationalism, like the transition from the Mycenaean art 
to the Archaic Greek art, or from the overripe Hellenistic Roman art to the 
Christian art of the fourth and the fifth centuries a.d., or perhaps like 
the change in the present period in which we live (as we shall see ) , seem to give 
not this marvelous Idealistic art hut the incongruous results of a search for 
something different from overripe Visualism: cubism, futurism, and other 
Mixed ^Hsnis^' which are neither the fish of Ideationalism nor the flesh of 
Visualism; "^nor are they a harmonious blend of both styles. They are just 
a revolt against, and a striving for, something different from the infatuated 
Visualism; but this search yields hardly any organic synthesis at all. Suck 
periods seem to produce ^^modernistic incongruities f important as symptoms 
but far from representing the realization of the hopes of the Visual-Sensuous 
man who^seeks to find the ^^hluebird^^ or a new and grand Art. 

Only the Ideational man and the Ideational culture which begin to 
pay more and more attention to the empirico-sensory world but which 
by one half, at least, are still in the supersensate world of Ideationalism, 
seem to be able to produce the great Idealistic art, as a blend of both 
styles."® Such exactly was the situation in the thirteenth century in West- 
ern culture generally, and especially in its art. As in Greece of the fifth 
century b.c., here again we are in an age of faith, all-embracing, under- 
standing, and justifying all, including this world. It still does not see 
the central value in this world and in the earthly life. It sees this in the 
supersensory world; but the divine plan of this supersensory world 
somehow now includes also this earthly world and gives to it its meaning, 
blessing, and justification. Hence the art of the thirteenth century 
included (like the Speculum majiis of Vincent of Beauvais) : (i) the 
mirror of nature (humblest animals and plants), (2) the mirror of 
science (seven Muses of the trivium and the quadrivium, plus the eighth 
of philosophy), (3) the mirror of the virtues and of religion. This waS 

“In the movement of religious human thought, but desirous to reconcile faith with 
reason ... in tl^ harmonious concurrence of all living forces ... the art of the 13th 
century found sUch conditions which occur only in the greatest epochs of its history.” Andr^ 
kMichel, op. ciL, VoL II, 2e partie, p. 991. 
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the chief division. For the main place in art was given naturally (natu- 
rally in an Idealistic culture) to the representation of the providentially 
controlled march of humanity, in which “it sees only Christ and looks 
only for Christ in it.’’ 

Never has art summed up the spirit of the time so magnificently. . . . We 
are in a century of certitude ; therefore the art is but serenity. All the violent 
sentiments are discarded : what shines on the faces of the statues is not suffer- 
ing, neither is it anxiety, nor worry about the infinite, but a profound peace, 
unperturbable repose, silent love. Death itself is conceived as a supreme 
beauty, as a mere appearance. Stretched out upon their tombs, the dead are 
represented with a charm of youth, and, instead of closing their eyes, they 
have them open to a light which the living do not see as 

Since the dead and death itself were idealized in that art,^^ it goes 
without saying that all the other phenomena were presented in the same 
spirit of idealized serenity, calm, and charm, as the results of the unshak- 
able faith and inner certitude of the believing soul. If previously the 
Virtues were represented as fighting the Vices, now “by a much more 
profound comprehension of the essence of Virtue the Artists represent 

M^le, Art ct artistes, p. i6. For this century see particularly the classical work of MMe, 
Uart rcligieux du Xllle siecle en France; also L. Hourticq, Art in France, chap! iii. 

2 ® Male, Art ct artistes, pp. 18-19. 

2^ It is to be noted here again that if one should take the changes in style in such a limited 
field as ancestral portraiture, in the specific form of tomb effigies, all the above waves would 
clearly be noticed. Zadoks and Jitta admirably outline the change in their excellent work. 
They rightly stress the fact that a trend toward a sensory Visualism and the increasing use 
of the death masks are “two coordinated consequences of one and the same mentality. . . . 
This mentality will bring about as well portraits of extreme realism [Visualism in my sense ; 
so-called verism] as the practice of making moulds on the actual features” of the living or the 
deceased person. In Rome such molds came into practice (masks from the deceased person) 
with the growth of Visualism as outlined before and as analyzed in detail in the work of 
Zadoks and Jitta. In Europe tomb effigies appeared about a.d. 1200. “These statues first 
represented the deceased not as he actually appeared after death but as he hoped and trusted 
to be on the day of Judgment. . . . This same sublime faith is apparent in the pure and 
happy expression of all the equally youthful and equally beautiful faces which have lost 
every trace of individuality. [Ideationalism Idealism.] Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century . . . the period of transcendental and mystic faith has passed. The eyes of the 
faithful were lowered from Heaven to earth and saw now reality instead of vision. Interest 
turned from the heavenly Future to the worldly Present. Not how the dead would perhaps 
appear one day but how they had actually been in life was considered important. More or 
|ess [visual] Iffieness was now wanted.^ ... As the last consequence of this demand for 
exact likeness the death mask, taken from the actual features, made its appearance,” after 
the thirteenth century, as a final step toward Visualism. Hence ail these skeletons, corpse- 
like statues, “photographic mask-effigies” of the deceased, and so on. We are in quite a 
different atmosphere compared with that before and during the thirH^nth century. See 
A. N. Zadoks and J. Jitta, Ancestral Portraiture in Rome, pp. 87 ff. ana '92 ff. See there 
the factual details for Rome as well as for aU of Europe. 
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them in a state of repose ; they show us that their presence in the soul 
gives to it imperturbable stillness and peace/' 

All the other earmarks of the Idealistic art are clearly shown by the art 
of the thirteenth century, this apex of the Christian European art. Here 
are a few of its characteristics — already familiar to us. 

(1) It was not an art for art's sake, but the “Bible in the stone/' Art 
was a means for the expression of the sublime religious conscience of the 
people. 

The grand Gothic cathedrals of the thirteenth century were an effort to 
edify the House of God on a scale more gigantic than ever done before. , . . 
This was the period when the Christian art of the Occident became indeed 
religious and approached the theological and idealistic art of Byzantium of the 
twelfth century.^^ 

The phenomenon of these cathedrals ... is one of the miracles of history. 
We can hardly understand it now; so different we are from our ancestors! 
We create ports and channels, we construct engines, while our ancestors thought 
that their most urgent need was to erect the image of heaven upon the earth. 

. . . Peculiar economists who spent all the resources of the time on works 
which could not enrich anybody! But, perhaps, these idealists distinguished 
the genuine^ wealth from the false? And indeed he who enters our cathedrals 
and feels enveloped by power, purity, and religious silence, knows that these 
idealists did not err and that they bequeathed to France her most precious 

treasure.^2 

(2) We have already seen that its figures were idealized, even the 
dead. Most of its statues are remarkable from this standpoint. Their 
postures, gestures, expressions, appearance, all are lighted by the sublime 
serenity of the religious and moral ideal. 

(3) The art of the thirteenth and of the preceding centuries, like that 
of the fifth B.c. and before, was an expression of a collective ideal, and 
thus it was a collective work. All in some way participated in it, es- 
pecially in the building of the cathedrals. Being such a collective work 
the Gothic cathedral is indeed an image of the Christian conscience of the 
thirteenth century." “The great monastic creations are striking for 
their impersonal and collective character." ^ 

Male, AH el artistes^ p. 16. Br^hier, op. ciL, p. 279. 

Male, Ari et artistes, pp. 19-20. Notre Dame de Paris cost more than 100,000,000 
francs. In many of the cathedrals, like that of Chartres, there were more than 10,000 sculp- 
tures. See also P. Vitry, ‘^Medieval Sculpture,^’ in G. Crump and E. Jacob's The Legacy of 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1926), pp. 104 and 94-95. 

Brehier, op. 277. 

L. Gillet,^istoire ariistique des ordres mendiants (Paris, 1912), p. 2. 
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(4) Again like the art of the fifth century b.c., the art of the thir- 
teenth century “tends to convince but not to disturb emotionally/’ 

(5) Since it was a collective work and a realization of the ideal of 
the collectivity, the leading artists played only the role of the primus 
inter pares. They themselves neither regarded it as their own achieve- 
ment only, nor were anxious to stamp their names and to take copyrights 
for it. Nor did they do it for the art’s sake only. They did it as their 
service to God, ad gloriam Dei^ for the realization of the ideal and not at 
all for the sake of a sensuous beauty or for a sensate enjoyment. Though 
the names of some of the leaders, like Villard de Honnecourt, are known, 
most of the artists remained anonymous, and their mood was very 
different from the Visual-individualistic artist who, at least, wants to 
immortalize himself through his creation. The spirit and mood of these 
artists are the same as those which were expressed somewhat earlier by 
the famous Theophilus, who as the only recompense for nis work and 
instruction asks : “Pray for me for the pity of all powerful God.” 

Ores pro me apud misericordiam Dei omnipotentis, qui scit me nec humane 
laudis amore, nec temporalis premii cupiditate . . . sed in augmentum 
honoris et gloriae nominis ejus multorum necessitatibus succurrisse et pro- 
fectibus consuluisse. . . . 

And further : 

Per spiritum sapientiae cognoscis a Deo cuncta creata procedere, et sino 
ipso nihil esse. . . . Per spiritum consilii talentum a Deo tibi concessum non 
abscondis. . , . Per spiritum timoris Domini te nihil ex te posse consideras, 
nihil inconcessum a Deo te habere seu velle cogitas, sed credendo, confitendo, 
gratias agendo, quicquid nosti, vel es, aut esse potes, divinae misericordiae 
reputas.^^ 

Such was the spirit of the artists and of all the participants in the 
creation of these “miracles.” Moved by such a spirit one does not care 
for “immortality” in this world, to take the credit for the achievement, 
to guard jealously one’s interests, to strive for “originality,” and so on. 

In the powerfully social structure of mediaeval civilization the artist ranked 
simply as artisan, and every kind of anarchical development was prohibited 
to his individualism. He did not work for society people and the dealers, but 
for the faithful commons ; it was his mission to house their prayers, to instruct 
their minds, to rejoice their souls and their eyes. Matchless epoch, in which 

Br^Mer, op, cit,, p. 279. 

TheopMlij qui et Rugerus, presbyteri et momchi Libri III de diversio^c^^bus (London, 
1847) ; parallel English tons, by R. Hendrie, pp, li and 200-206. 
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an ingenuous folk was educated in beauty without even noticing it, as perfect 
religious ought to pray without being aware of their pra3Trs ; when doctors 
and painters lovingly taught the poor, and the poor enjoyed their teaching, 
because they 'were all of the same royal race, born of water and the Spirit. 
More beautiful things '^vere then created and there 'was less self-'worship. The 
blessed humility in 'which the artist was situated exalted his strength and his 
freedom. The Renaissance was destined to drive the artist mad and make 
him the most miserable of men ... by revealing to him his own grandeur 
and letting loose upon him the wild beast Beauty [visual Beauty] 'which Faith 
kept enchanted and led after it obedient, with a gossamer thread for leash.^^ 

Similar was the situation in most of the similar periods of the 
domination of Idealism. 

(6) The technique of art of the period was already so greatly de- 
veloped that not without reason most of the investigators compare it 
and its creations with the technique of Phidias and of other great Greek 
masters of the fifth century. How such a miraculous development of 
the technique itself was possible does not concern us here. But the fact 
of such a miraculous ripening in a relatively short time is beyond doubt. 
This perfect Visual technique given into the hands of faithful and imper- 
turbably idealistic souls permitted the miracle of the art of the thirteenth 
century, just as was the case previously with the Greek art of the fifth 
century. 

This was the golden age of medieval sculpture, its classic period, because its 
development is serene and its mastery of its material complete, while it seems 
to shun all movement and over-expression. ... [It show^s] simplicity, rhythm, 
infinite amount of research, and an extraordinary precocity, ... All the 
intricacies, all the awkwardness of the earlier art have gone ; only a monu- 
mental grandeur remains. [In human scenes] a homeliness and justness of 
inspiration is combined with an austerity, terse and synthetic, which exclude 
all anecdote and mere picturesqueness.'^^ 

(7) As in the Greek classical art, there is calm and quiet and a lack of 
dynamism (the Platonic ideas do not change) ; there is no “show” and 
nothing malerisch; there is no patheticism, no sentimentality, no emotion- 
alism ; and there is no disorder. From the expressions of the visages to 

Maritain, op, ciL, pp. 21-22. See also the analysis of the evolution of the meanings of 
the word artist, artisan, and art, and the freedom of art and of the artist according to the 
theories and conditions of the Middle Ages, passim^ and notes 42, 43, and 45. 

Paul Vitry, op, cit., pp. 103-105. See besides the excellent (though not without minor 
exaggerations) parade! drawn between the Greek art of the fifth century b.c. and the art of 
the thirteenth a.d. in Deonna’s UarcMologie,^ Vol. Ill, chap, vi (note also the* many 

"«i er>ro ductionsl See also, Hourticq, op. cit.j chap, iii ; A. Michel, op. cit,^ Vols. I and II. 
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the chevelure or to the plaits of the drapery, everything is harmonious 
and perfect, but free from the sweet and sentimental orderliness or 

perfections^ of a perfumed dolL^® Likewise the art of the preceding 
centuries, as well as of the thirteenth century, had a “contemptuous 
attitude towards [Sensate] virtuosity, was free from dilettantism, and 
disdainful of art for the sake of art.” 

Such was this golden age of the idealistic art of Christian Europe. 

III. Rise of Visualism from the Fourteenth to the 
Sixteenth Centuries 

The tide of Visualism continued, however, to rise and the “optimum” 
point of the marvelous blending of the two opposite styles was soon 
passed. Its duration was short (as was the case with the Greek Idealistic 
art). Already at the end of the thirteenth century the “optimum” 
point was left behind, and the art of the fourteenth and fifteentKcenturies 
already represents the period of transition from a waning Idealism toward 
a full-blooded Visualism. “The ^fact^ is that after the climax of what is 
styled ^idealism’ there followed a birth of ‘realism.’” 

A new ideal appeared, more graceful, finer, more sharply cut ; the skill of 
the carver increased, but his interest in style, in dignity, in adaptation of his 
work to buildings diminished. A single statue, or statuette, an altar reredos, 
took the place of the great work of yore, just as painted panels replaced huge 
decorative frescoes. . . . Striving after violent feeling, passion, suffering [was 
the mark of the time]. . . . Instead of Christ, lofty and serene, the Man of 
Sorrows is represented : cheeks were hollowed . . . eyes . . . were distorted 
with feeling. ... It was the beginning of “naturalism!” 

[Portraiture] the art hitherto unknown [began to develop]. A sense of the 
picturesque develops. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the saints lose their simple attributes 
and begin to be surrounded with a multitude of picturesque accessories bor- 
rowed from everyday life. 

The Virgin Mother is now less lofty but more tender than of old. . . . 
[Often now she is] charming ... a little stereotyped, sometimes slipping into 
the insipid elegance of merely pious imagery. . . . Taste deteriorated and 
the noble lady of the thirteenth century became a simple housewife in every- 
day clothes by the end of the fourteenth, or a peasant woman dandling or 
suckling her quite ordinary babe. . . . [She is now] lightly veiled, the outline 
of the hip strongly marked. 

See particularly E. MMe’s and W. Deonna’s works. 

L. Gillet, Histoire artistique des ordres mendiants, pp. ff. 

Michel, op. cU.j Vol. II, p. 992. 

Vitry, op. ciL^ pp. 110-114. 
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The Virgin partook more of the nature of common humanity. . . . She 
was shown now smiling at the gambols of her infant. . . . Nudity began to 
appear more often than before. The folds and plaits became more realistic 
and complicated. . . . Statuar}^ gradually turned into portraiture. . . . 
Expressive violence marks the close of the Medieval sculpture.®'^ 


The visual tendency grew in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
but ‘This attractive art lacked vigour.^^ 

Its topics began to become more and more secular and, of the secular, 
more and more everyday and common. They become increasingly 
“fleshly.” The drapery of the thirteenth century was architectural; 
now it becomes complicated, plaited, picturesque, even burlesque, 
imitating real drapery in its numerous details and losing more and more 
in unity and sobriety of texture. Agitation, dynamism, passionateness, 
enicjtionalism, particularly pathetic and macabre moods, combined with 
voluptudtSfsmeSs, all this begins to permeate the figures, the scenes, the 
expressions, the postures, the clothing as reproduced in painting and 
sculpture. 

If previously mortals were idealized like gods, now the gods are depicted 
as mortals,^'"’ with the exception of the few powerful mortals who are 
rendered godlike out of flattery. Individualism of artists, Epicureanism, 
voluptuousness, sensuality, all are rising. Virtually all the traits of the 
transitional period from Idealism to Visualism, which we saw in the 
Greek art of the fourth century b.c., are repeated, in a new setting and 
under different conditions.^® 

In order that the picture may be still clearer, a few additional quota- 
tions will not be out of place. 

“About 1380 the old iconography is profoundly transformed^’ and 
“ the end of the Middle Ages is an epoch of dissolution.” 


Hourticq, op, ciL^ pp. 104--109. 

Ihid., pp. 1 17 ff. and 124. See also many of the details in the work of E. Mile, and of 
A. Michel, Vol. II. 

Especially is this conspicuous in the types of the Madonna, Christ, and many of the 
saints. If the Madonnas of Nicola Pisano and Giotto are still half-Gothic, the Madonnas of 
almost all the subsequent masters become more and more human, mortal, until they are in 
effect pretty girls, or seductive ladies, or half-coarse women, or sexually suggestive feminine 
figures of the Renaissance where little, if any, piety, blessedness, sublimity, purity, or divinity 
is present. They were, as Savonarola said, “Florentine belles under the traits of the Virgin 
and the saints in the clothes of courtesans.'’ The same is to be said of other religious figures 
not to mention those of the mortals which began to become more and more common. See 
A. Venturi’s and J. Clement’s monographs on the Madonna; Hourticq, op. cit.^ p. 124; 
Michel, op. ciL, VoL^I, pp. 990 ff. and Vol. Ill, pp. 515 ff. and 590 ff. 

For tKis pajaJreiism see W. Deonna, op. clL, Vol. Ill, chap, vii, and the many reproductions 
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The spirit as well as the style is changed. The spirit of medieval art 
was ^Hhe faith which does not argue but chants.’’ “Such an art could 
not be inspired by doubt.” When doubt and intellectualism and reason 
came, such an art could not survive. Moreover : 

The principle of the Medieval art was in complete opposition to that of the 
Renaissance. The former is of profound humility: the veritable spirit of 
Christianity itself. The principle of the second is pride : from now on man is 
selLsufficient and aspires to be God. The highest expression of that art is 
the naked human body [carefully studied and correctly rendered]. 

Or as the same author says : 

The thirteenth century art was addressed to intelligence; the art of the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth speaks of sensitiveness. . . . Dolour is the great 
inspirer of this age. . . . The Passion became its ordinary theme. 

The Idealism of the thirteenth century was succeeded by researches in 
detailed exactness and individual resemblance which assured the triumph of 
realism.^® 

In sculpture, the poses, expressions, traits, etc., became more individual, 
free, and picturesque. The positive as well as the negative phenomena 
— e.g., ugliness, senility, suffering, and so on (Plate XIV) — began to be 
reproduced, with an increasing preference for the negative. 

The result of this innovation was a loss of beautiful unity by the religious 
art. . , . The collective work of the Christian people was replaced by that of 
individual persons and foundations, which was often a work of vanity. . . . 
At the same time the execution of pious imagery assumed commercial and 
industrial character.®^ 

Unflinching faith having been lost and man being thrown upon himself, 
emotionality, passionateness, dolor, pessimism, suffering, side by side 
with the attempt to see salvation in pleasure, seized the Christian world. 
With the previous world (which once seemed unshakable) falling to 
pieces, and a new world not yet assured, such dolor and despair are rather 
comprehensible. Shall we wonder that exactly at that time such themes 
as Death, in its ugliness, the dance macabre, corpses (including Christ) 
in all their reality, became, as it were, epidemic? 

E. MMe, Vart rdigieux de la fin dn Moyen Age en France (Paris, 1908), pp. vii-ix, 525- 
528, and 541. 

E. Mdle, Art et artistes^ pp. 20-21 and 23 ff- 




1, 2, and 4, from the Dance of Death, by Hans^ 

Diirer. 


the Yonnger. 3, Melancholia, by 
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Beginning with the opening of the fifteenth century and continuing in the 
sixteenth, the images of corpses, and death’s heads, and skulls, multiplied in 
the churches, on the church glass, in pictures. 

Finally, art itself was greatly influenced by the religious theater, by its 
mysteries, and as a result became more and more theatrical^ that is Visual, 
with representation of all the passions, emotionality, and sensibility 
described above. 

Religious art thus ceased to be not only all of art exclusively, but even 
the main form of art ; it tended more and more to become a small stream, 
and even this small stream ceased to be a united stream but was broken 
into a series of small individual rivulets. Since that time there have 
been Christian artists; but there is no more a Christian art.'’ 

In the religious as well as the secular art, the Virgin now becomes a 
iflll^jg^i^emler mother or a coquettish woman ; Christ becomes just a babe 
suckingixTS^nger, or playing with St. John like any other child in the 
street; the saints and apostles do not differ in anything from the 
people in general. Even the nimbus, as a sign of divinity, is often 
lacking. 

Instead of being represented as an abstract type the saints, not to 
mention mortals, are individualized and turned into a kind hardly dis- 
tinguished from the common run of people. St. Joseph is a common 
carpenter; St. Elizabeth, a young bourgeois; St. Anne, a grave matron; 
and so on.®^ It was this sensuous Visualism which provoked Savonarola’s 
indignation and characterization : 

The figures which you cause to be painted in your churches are the images 
of your gods. . . . Meanwhile young men, seeing this or that woman, are 
saying, ‘‘Here comes Magdalen . . . here is St. Joan,” because you had 
painted in the churches figures which exactly resemble this or that person : 
which is too bad and constitutes a grave insult to the things of God, . . . 

Brehier, op, cit., pp. 335 ff. and 371 if. ; see also Hourticq, op. cit.^ pp. 1 27-1 28 ; J. Hui- 
zinga, op. cit.y chaps, xi and xix~xxi; H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval MM (London, 1914), 
VoL II, Bk. VII. 

See E. Male, Vari religkux de la fin du Moyen Age en Frattce, chap, i et passim. Mile, 
though right in stressing the influence of the religious theater upon art, at the same time is in 
error in his explanation that the change of art came about merely through this factor. The 
rise of the religious theater and theatricality was but one of the symptoms of a deeper change 
of the whole mentality of the culture. 

Ibid., p. 541. Though in his later work, Uart religieux apres le mtcile de Trente (Paris, 
1932), Male somewhat modified this statement, nevertheless in essence it remains true. 

M&le, Vart religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France^ pp. 1 59 ff . See the reproductions 

- 1^1 s^A ieligious scenes in Venturi^s book. A glance is sufficient to see what an 

’Wf ^g^rm ous chgisge took place in comparison with the thirteenth century I 
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You have given the Virgin the dresses of courtesans. . . . That is how the 
divine cult is profaned.®^ 

A little later even the cynical and malicious Aretino reproached Michel- 
angelo that ^^your angels do not have any earthly decency while your 
saints are deprived of any celestial ornament.'’ 

Now the verdict ^Tike life itself” becomes the highest praise of a work 
of art. And visual illusionism becomes more and more the fundamental 
criterion of the perfection of the artistic technique. An exactly similar 
thing occurred in the Greek art of the fourth and following centuries and 
in Roman art, where to find in a work such an illusionism was also the 
greatest compliment to the artist. Just as stories once began to circulate 
about a painted picture of grapes or of something else so similar to the 
reality that animals were deceived and took the painting for the real 
thing {e.g,, the grape painted by Zeuxis), so it was now; and Va^^idk: 
us with pride that he painted a strawberry bush with such success that the 
peacock was deceived and tried to pick the berries from the picture! 
Already at the end of the fourteenth century Gennino Gennini instructs 
artists : Remember that the most perfect guide and the best pilot you 
can have is a mere copying of nature [in her Visual appearance].” To 
render things as they look becomes from now on the main objective of 
art. Hence it is not accidental that Leonardo da Vinci was indignant at 
the Scholastics of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries for their under- 
estimation of the importance of painting and of the sense of sight. 
“Painting rightly complains of not being reckoned among the liberal arts, 
for she is a true daughter of Nature and works through the eye, the noblest 
of our senses.” For him painting — and he means Visual painting — is 
superior to sculpture, music, and poetry, because poetry represents with 
words and for the ear, while painting represents for the eye and “by true 
likeness.” “Take a poet who describes the beauty of a lady to her lover 
and a painter who represents her, and you will see to which nature guides 
the enamored critic.”®^ Generally, the shift from the Ideational to the 
Visual art (and culture) is marked by a great stress on the value of the 
eye among the organs of sense, and of sight among all the senses. 

In conformity with this the technical style of sculpture and painting 
begins to move also toward an •ever-increasing malerisck quality, illu- 
sionism, and their satellites : dynamism, emotionality, sensuality, and 

Deonna, op. ciL, Vol. Ill, p. 344. Ibid. 

See P. Monniei, Le Quattrocento (Paris, 1901), Vol. I ; Deonna, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 450; 
F. Chamber, The History of Taste, pp. 56 ff. 

See Leonardo da Vinci, Texies choisis (Paris, 1907), pp. 355 and 368. 
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so forth. When we study the change of technique, moving from the 
thirteenth century to the Primitives’^ of the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and from them to the “Classics” of the Renaissance^ and then 
to the baroque of the seventeenth century, we are immediately aware of 
the movement from less illusionism to greater, from the linear style to the 
malerisch (in WoMin’s sense). Since WolfSin has described this move- 
ment fully, there is no need for me to go into the matter in detail, and for 
my purpose it is enough briefly to outline the essence of his conclusions. 

Wolfflin rightly remarks that “Vision itself has its history, and the 
revelation of these visual strata must be regarded as the primary task of 
art history.” Following this principle he indicates the five funda- 
mental pairs of the representational forms of Art: (i) Linear versus 
Malerisch, (2) Plane versus Recession, (3) Closeness versus Openness, 
j 4 ^ |»^ lultir>licitv versus Unity, (5) Clearness versus Unclearness. The 
first eifeffe*?*? of all of these pairs are mutually interconnected, and this 
is true also of the second elements. Now what Wolfflin styles the 
linear form (correlated with the plane, the closed, the multiple, the clear) 
approaches the Ideational; while his malerisch form (with its related 
kinds) is nearer to the Visual style. 

[In the linear style] the stress is laid on the limits of things ; in the painterly 
the work tends to look limitless. ... In the one case interest lies more in 
the perception of the individual material objects, as solid, tangible bodies ; in 
the other, in the apprehension of the world as a shifting semblance. . . . 
Linear represents the things as they are, the painterly as they seem to be. 

The linear appeals to touch; the painterly to the eye only; “The 
painterly eye perceives everything as vibrating, and suffers nothing to 
settle into definite lines and surfaces.” It is dymamic; it catches the 
passing appearances of the things, which change from moment to moment. 
The linear, on the contrary, has a distinctness of plasticity; it is tactile; 
in it “representation and things are, so to speak, identical.” In the 
painterly style “only the visual appearance of reality is seized.” “It 
has its roots only in the eye and appeals only to the eye.” Therefore, a 
transition from the linear to the painterly style means “a triumph of 
seeming over being. ...” It reaches its climax in illusionism, as the 
extreme degree of Visualism.^® 

From these characterizations one can see why the linear style with 
its satellites is much nearer to the Ideational, while the malerisch 
(“paint erly ”) comes closest to the Visual style; and why a transition 

Principles of Art History, p. ii. lUd., pp. 11-28. 

I— 23 
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from the linear to the malerisch, or vice versa, is a quite definite transition 
from one grade of Ideationalism or Visualism to another, different grade. 

It now becomes easy to understand how the European painting and 
sculpture in the period from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century 
passed from the clear-cut linearism of the Primitives of the fifteenth 
century, through the Classics of the sixteenth century, to the baroque of 
the seventeenth, which is a clear-cut malerisch art (Le., from the linear 
classics, like Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli, Diirer, Raphael, Massys, 
Wolf Huber, Holbein, Sansovino, H. Aldegrever, Benedetto da Mariano, 
Michelangelo (partly), Altdorfer, Ter Borch, etc. ; to the malerisch Frans 
Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Griinewald, Ostade, Jan Lievens, 
Metsu, A. van de Velde, Bernini, Puget, Rubens, Van Goyen, Vermeer, 
Ruysdael, and so on).^® 

This trend toward an ever-increasing malerisch quality continues ‘with 
slight fluctuations, up to about the end of the eighteen4hi-«^t!u^^ 
Then comes a temporary lull in the form of neo-classicism, an imitation of 
the imitation of the antique by the Renaissance. Though in technique 
it is somewhat less malerisch than the baroque (and the rococo), it still 
remains conspicuously Visual in form and especially in content ; in fact 
the neo-classicism of the end of the eighteenth and of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is rather more sensate and ^Vorldly’’ than the 
baroque. Just as in the Roman art, especially after the neo-classicism of 
Augustus, the subsequent course of art was mainly a change in waves of 
imitation, whether of the classic, the archaic, the Hellenistic, and other 
patterns, each wave remaining conspicuously Visual and Sensate ; so the 
history of art after the neo-classicism of the Western world was, up to the 
end of the nineteenth century, a replacement of one imitative wave by 
another: neo-classicism by ‘^romanticism,’^ then this by a short turn 
again toward something nearer to neo-classicism and the Academy; 
then impressionism as the extremest form of the Visual art, followed by 
“expressionism” and “cubism” and other “isms.” Whatever was the 
name of the predominant wave, and however they differed from one 
another (for instance, the romantic school from the neo-classic), never- 
theless all these waves remained, up to the end of the nineteenth century 
— up to the appearance of the “pubists,” “futurists,” and other extreme 
modernists — Visual and Sensate. None of the important and powerful 
streams was nearer to Ideationalism than to Visualism. Only the very 

See tFe analysis and the reproductions in Wolfflin’s work, passim* See also P. Ligetfs 
analysis and many reproductions. 

See Wolfflin, op, ciL, p. $i* 
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end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century have 
given something that may be styled a revolt against Visualism, though 
it is in no way Ideationalism. It is that “cubistic” incongruous Mixed 
style which usually comes at the periods of the ebbing Visualism and 
before the dawn of Ideationalism. 

Such in brief is the outline of the main fluctuations of the technique of 
the arts of painting and sculpture from the standpoint of Ideationalism 
and Visualism. 

As to the other traits of the art of the fifteenth and in part of the six- 
teenth century, the sculpture as well as the painting shows the same trend 
toward Visualism, being in this respect an art of a transition. 

However different are the various painters and sculptors of the fifteenth 
century (Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Jacopo della Quercia, Luca 
deU a Robbia, Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Perugini, Masovino, Lippi, 
BotucSis^*^ Angelico, Veroccliio, Andrea Mantegna, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and others in Italy ; Michel Colombe, Peter of Milan, Laurana, 
Jean Foucquet, Bourdichon, and others in Prance ; Schongauer, Martin 
Schaffner, Bernard Strigel, Holbein Senior, Pacher, Durer, and, in part, 
Lucas Cranach, and Martin Grtinewald in Germany; the Van Eycks, 
Dirk Bouts, Thierry Bouts and his sons, A. van Ouwater, Gerard de 
Saint-Jean, Quentin Massys, H. Mending, Gerard David, H. van der 
Goes, J. van Wassenhove in Holland; known and unknown artists of 
Spain), and however great are the differences in the sculpture and 
painting of various countries, the trend toward Visualism is common to 
almost all of them and to all countries. In spite of appreciable differ- 
ences in style the tendencies [in all these countries] remain essentially the 
same.” The main motto of all of them is Giotto’s (Visual): “Verity 
taken from Nature.” Of all of them it can be said that they have a 
Charm, in which gracefulness and discreet emotion, observation and 
invention . . . take turns . . . and dramatic sentiment is strong but 
still reserved.” Realism, an audacious sense of [visual] truth, of life, 
of passion,” are growing.^^ In some they are expressed very strongly, in 
others moderately. 

The Middle Ages and Ideationalism are still alive, still noticeable, but 
they are waning. Individualism grows. Portraiture also. Gmre also. 
Dynamism and emotionalism also. A secular spirit rises both in subjects 
and in manner. Similarly to the Greek art of the fourth century sensu- 
alism, voluptuousness, eroticism make further headway. The pretty 
wom^jJ^egins to become more and more a common subject of art. - 
0p. dkj Vol 526, SS3“S5S, d passim; also VoL IV, passim. 
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The purity of the thirteenth century has disappeared. Then, in the 
Cathedral of Lyons, the artist who carved the history of the world left 
unfilled the medallion which was to tell the story of Lot. Now, even the 
saints are depicted nude. It is not enough to render the voluptuous 
bodies ; sensuality looks for something exotic in this field ; and various 
artists like the creator of the Florence statue of the Hermaphrodite (a 
replica of the indecent but famous Hennaphroditus of Beccadelli) soon will 
supply the proper commodity, praising, depicting, stimulating sodomy, 
and other exotic forms of sexual voluptuousness. Here again Savonarola 
(1452-1498) was probably not far from the truth when he said to his 
contemporaries: ^^Your life is that of a swine; you pass it in bed, in 
idle gossiping, in the streets, in orgies and in debauchery.’^ 

We see . . . in the cynical or refined pleasures of the Dukes of Ferrara and 
Milan, in the dainty epicureanism or in the open license of the Medici ^bfiw^ 
far the quest for any description of pleasure was carried. . . an 

atmosphere the poets, sculptors, and scholars who depended upon them, 
filled their palaces with] hunting and amorous scenes. In the direction of 
painting they praised the nudities of Dello and Pollaiolo; they sharpened 
the . , . sentiment of paganism with a point of voluptuous sensuality. And 
many artists, like Fra Philippo Lippi who carried off a nun, were no better 
in regard to license and voluptuousness.^^ (See No. 2, Plate XV.) 

In other countries this trend was not so sharply expressed, but it was the 
same. 

All the other traits of Visualism were not lacking : emotionality, the 
pathetic, individualized portraits, genre, historical scenes, picturesqueness, 
physical dolor, dolorous sentimentality, pessimism, even theatricality, 
bust portraiture, naturalism, historical scenes, the common nature of the 
topics, everydaydife subjects, landscapes, and so on.*^® 

This is its dominant tone. Of course, the Idealistic stream did not 
disappear entirely ie.g,, Fra Angelico), but it was secondary, and even 
then it lost most of its purity and sublimity. 

In the sixteenth century — the century of the Renaissance — all these 
tendencies became quite clear and pronounced. Ideationalism in its 
pure form is practically dead ; Visualism triumphs. Only a somewhat 
diluted Idealism still lingers and temporarily flares up ; but even it is 
moored to the earth rather than to heaven. It is in most cases an 
Idealism of the empirical and of the sensory human body, of landscape, of 

On this subject see particularly Monnier, op. cit., Vol. I, pp, 47 ff., and VoL II, p. 412 ; 
H. Taine, Phihsophie de Vart (Paris, r88i), p. 179. 

H. Taine, Lectures on Art, trans. by J. Durand (New York, 1889), p. 70. 

See Deonna, op, cU., Vol. Ill, chap. viii. 
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l,St. Aifiie and the ChUd Jesus,. by Leonardo da rmci. St, Sleeping Venus, by Giorgione, 
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visual form generally ; but not the idealization of the transcendental and 
supersensory. The Flemish school develops as entirely Visual, undilut- 
edly “naturalistic/’ The Italian classics idealize and select and beautify 
the objects rendered, but do this in a purely empirical sense, from an 
empirical standpoint, and with empirical objects mainly. They do not 
attempt to paint the singular, the incidental, the occasional ; to render 
portraits; to paint landscapes; the passionate. They select man 
“fnainly as their subject and they want to “perfect nature.’” But their 
nature is almost exclusively Sensate and they perfect it in a purely 
empirical sense. Even when they paint the religious subject it is “visu- 
alized,” “materialized,” dragged from its transcendental heaven to an 
earthly Sensate form, and treated from the standpoint of a purely 
Sensate psychology. (See No. i, Plate XV, and No. 5, Plate VTII.) 

The reason is that their idealism was purely humanistic, earthly, 
scientific, wingless, to soar to the heights of transcendental idealism, an 
idealism which does not fear anything, does not question itself, in a way 
is blind and unreservedly believing. Here in the earthly idealism, vested 
entirely in mortal man, such a power was impossible. In the second 
place, being an earthly idealism it was bound hand and foot to the 
empirical appearance of man and his milieu. It could not divorce itself 
decisively from this empirical reality, as does the Ideational and purely 
Idealistic art. Since it rejected the transcendental world, it had only the 
empirical world ; it had to study it and to render it as it appeared to 
the eyes, at the best beautifying it but again on the basis merely of this 
Visual reality. “The main thing in the art of design,” says Cellini, “is 
to cleverly fashion a naked man or woman.” 

Such is its motto. These masters studied, studied most patiently; 
and, as Leonardo da Vinci said, this seems sometimes to have led to a 
mere pedantic and scientific exercise instead of an art creation Being 
so closely bound to that reality — the only reality they really believed 
in — they could not get free from it entirely. 

But the main thing was the whole mentality of the age, reflected by 
and in the art. 

This was the tragedy of these wingless realists.. And Michelangelo himself seems to have 
felt it in his later years, because in his old age he often wondered if he had loved his art too 
much and his Heavenly Father too little. 

Taine, Lectures on Art, p. 17. 

“Peintre anatomiste, veille bien que ton excessive connaissance des os, des tendons et 
des muscles ne fasse pas de toi un p6dant ^ force de faire montre de ton savoire sur ce point/’ 
.lygfS?* NoimlUs Mudes sur Vhistoire de Part (Paris, 1908), p. 334- See also Beonna, 
op. cit^ VoL 4II, p. 419. Michelangelo himself was not free from that entirely. 
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This art is neither mystic, nor dramatic, nor spiritual. ... Its aim is not 
to present to the eye the incorporeal and sublime world, the innocent and 
ecstatic spirits, the theological or ecclesiastical dogmas ... it abandons the 
Christian and monastic period to enter on the laic and pagan period. ... It 
is not preoccupied with the moral order of things at the expense of the 
physical. . . 

They are preoccupied with form. After their painstaking study of 
human and animal anatomy their objective is 

to present to the eye, first, the natural human body, that is to say, healthy, 
active, and energetic, endowed with all animal and athletic aptitudes; and, 
besides this, the ideal human body, akin to the Greek t5^e, so well proportioned 
and balanced . , . posed in such a happy attitude, draped and surrounded by 
other bodies so well grouped that the whole forms a harmony, and the entire 
work conveys the idea of a corporeal world . . . heroic or divine, in any case, 
superior and complete. Such is the peculiar genius of these artists.^^^ 

The whole process of transition from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century in Italy is depicted as follows. 

The order of painting remained symbolic and mystic up to the end of the 
fourteenth century, under the control of Christian theological ideas. It per- 
petuated the symbolic and mystic school down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century (Paro Spinello and the Bicci), during the long contest between the 
Christian spirit and the pagan spirit. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
its most angelic interpreter (Fra Angelico) is found in a holy spirit preserved 
from paganism by the seclusion of the cloister. It began to be interested in 
the real and substantial body during the early years of the fifteenth century 
. . . and substituted for the hope of celestial felicity the search for terrestrial 
happiness. It passed over from exact imitation to creative beauty (at the 
time of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo). ... It maintained itself at 
Venice half a century later than elsewhere. ... It became enfeebled in the 
time of Correggio, and chilled under the successors of Michael Angelo . . . 
when habits assumed a decorous air and minds took a sentimental turn ; when 
the painter . , . became a polished cavalier ; when the shop with its appren- 
tices gave way to an '^Academy” ; when the bold and free artist . . . became 
a diplomatic courtier convinced of his own importance, a respecter of etiquette, 
a defender of rules, and the vain flatterer of prelates and the great.®^ 

In brief, we are entering the age of the malerisch and in many respects 
still more Visual baroque, and of the Academies which arose as the natural 
successor of this Italian classicism.®^ 

Taine, Lectures on Art^ p. 15. Ihid.^ p. 17. lUd., pp. 153-156. 

^ Beonna rightly says that “the refinement of the beaux 6sprits in the HellemFSjge, as^ 
well as in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, witnessed a development by r@action4>f the 
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In other countries which occupied a leading place in the art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, even this reaction of a feeble Idealism 
scarcely took place. I mean first of all the Netherlands. Its art, begin- 
ning with Hubert van Eyck, grew in Visualism and became Visual par 
excellence during the first half of the sixteenth century. Later on, under 
the influence of the Italian art perhaps, there occurred a brief weakening 
of this naturalism, but all in all even then art stayed on the earth. What 
objects did it represent ? Artists were 

’"Cnsi. 

copying actual life — the contemporary in his ordinary dress, in the midst 
of his daily duties, amongst veritable pieces of furniture, taking his walks, at 
market, at the table, at the town hall, in the tavern, just as the eye sees him, 
a gentleman, a bourgeois, a peasant, with the innumerable and striking par- 
ticulars which belong to his character, profession, and condition.®^ 

The early Flemings (contrary to the classical Greeks) not only did not 
depict an abstract and idealized type of man, but, producing only exact 
individualized portraits, they 

translated into portraiture the ideal personification of the Virgin, the apostles, 
the prophets and the martyrs, ever striving to represent in an exact manner the 
petty details of nature [whether landscape or person or animal or plant]. . . . 
The Flemings strove to render them precisely as they saw them. . . . They 
created a realistic school, a school of landscape. ... If your imagination is 
filled with noble Italian or with elegant French forms, your eyes will be 
offended : you will often fancy the [Flemish] artist purposely studied the ugly. 
The truth is that he is not repelled by the trivialities and deformities of life. 

. . , They were incapable of simplifying nature ; they aimed to reproduce 
her entire. They did not concentrate her in the nude body : they assigned 
equal importance to ail her appearances — landscapes, edifices, animals, cos- 
tumes and accessories. They are not qualified to comprehend and prize the 
ideal body ; they are constituted to paint and enforce the actual body. . . . 
They almost always paint man in a well-to-do condition and content with his 
lot. , . . When they exalt him it is without raising him above his terrestrial 
conditions. . . . Generally they leave him as he is. The Dutch school con- 
fines itself to reproducing the repose of the bourgeois interior, the comforts of 
shop and farm, out-door sports and tavern enjoyments, all the petty satisfac- 
tions of an orderly and tranquil existence. . . . They are Flemings, and they 
stick to the earth,^ 

taste for the burlesque, for parody, for rudeness itself, and for the grotesque forms treated 
not in a summary maimer as in the monsters of the cathedrals but with all the realism of 
science,” Op. at, Vol. Ill, p. 420, 

H. Tsine, Lectures on Arty p, 14. 

^Ibidn, pp, 221-224 and 263. 
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Here is an excellent summary of the Flemish school. After the art of 
the thirteenth century almost entirely devoted to God, to Moral Order, 
and to Physical Order as a Work of God, the Flemish art now devotes 
itself to rendering such empirical objects as : 

the armour, the polished glass of a window, the scrolls of a carpet, the hairs 
of fur, the undraped body, a canon’s massive, wrinkled and obese features, a 
bourgomaster’s or soldier’s massive shoulders, projecting chin and prominent 
nose, the spindling shanks of a hangman, the overlarge head and diminutive 
limbs of a child, the costumes and furniture of the age ; their entire work being 
a glorification of this present life. . . . Art falls from heaven to earth, and is 
no longer to treat divine but human incidents.^® 

If to this list we add the tavern, the kitchen, the bedroom, the mill ; 
the prosaic figures of merchants, of beggars, of housewives, some comely, 
some ugly ; of fish, game, ham ; club and council meetings ; scenes of 
brawling, love making ; street boys ; farms, landscapes ; ■ if further we"" 
recall the great specialization of artists — like Paul Potter in the painting 
of cows, like Philips Wouwerman in that of gray horses, like Houdecoeter 
in that of poultry, like William van de Velde in the painting of ships, like 
Abraham van Beijeren in the painting of oysters and lobsters, like Jan 
van Huysum in flowers, like Peter Claesz in fine silverware ; if we con- 
sider further that art now becomes greatly commercialized — when we 
consider all this, we can hardly imagine a greater contrast in the style, 
in the content, in the mentality of an art than that between the Flemish 
school and the art of the Middle Ages — of the thirteenth and, in part, 
of the fourteenth century. We are magically transferred from the King- 
dom of Ideationalism and Idealism into the earthly realm of Sensate 
and Visual naturalism’’ ! 

Other countries of Europe, France, Spain, Germany, England, occupy 
an intermediary position between the earthly Idealism of Italy and the 
purely Visual naturalism of Holland. 

In France, as we move from the time of Michel Colombe (c, 1430) to 
the time of Primatice, Jean Goujon (d. c. 1568), Germain Pilon (d. 1590), 
Les Clouets, and Jean Cousin, to mention but a few names, the growth of 
the Sensate mentality, as well as of the Visual manner in sculpture and 
painting, is strikingly evident.^^ The Visualism of the French art of the 

pp. 263-264 and 274. See the details in A. Michel, Eistoire de Tart, Vol. V, 
pp. 195 ff. Even when they paint religious topics, the rendering is entirely profane. 
Charming saints, beautiful Herodias, and the lithe Salome of Quentin Massys, Christs and 
Magdalens of Lucas van Leyden, are typical examples. 

One can see it easily also in a homogeneous series of the tomb monuments. Before 
the thirteenth century there is usually a mere symbol, a figure or scene from the Bible or the 
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period did not go so far as that of the Flemish, partly because French art 
was represented by a considerable number of Italian artists (Cellini, 
Primatice, and others), who exerted the classic Italian influence.®^ 

In Germany, under the domination of the bourgeoisie and Protes- 
tantism, art assumed many further Visual traits but even at the apex of 
the period, about 1500 to 1540, it preserved more of the Ideational 
elements than the Flemish art, though in the works of Cranach, 
Griinewald, the Holbeins (Senior and, especially, Junior), H. Crien, and 
others, it was definitely marked by all the most important traits of Visual- 
ism : Naturalism,’' interest in portraits, malerisch qualities, patheticism, 
emotionality, the macabre, sensuality, theatricality, picturesqueness, and 
so on, are displayed in it conspicuously and powerfully. After that 
period, with the greater permeation of the Italian and Dutch influences 
(from 1540) the elements of Visualism, in a modified form, increased still 
more.®^ 

We have a similar mixture during that period in Spain and Portugal, a 
mixture of the Oriental, Italian, Flemish, and French influences. The 
works of the great artists of these countries, and especially of Antonio 
Goncalvesin Portugal, show the same tide of rising Visualism.^® 

The same can be said of the art of England.® ® 

To sum up the general trend in all the European countries at the end of 
the fifteenth and in the first half of the sixteenth centur}^ we can say : 
During that period the art of ^‘humility, of suffering, of sorrow,” or 
resignation, of acceptance of divine guidance, was replaced by another 
art which Pascal defined as ^‘concupiscence of eyes, concupiscence of 
flesh and lust {orgueil) of life.” 

At that time there began a clear separation and even an opposition of 
the secular and of the religious art, which up to the end of the fifteenth 
century had been one, that is, religious.®^ The fact of the separation and 
the fact that the religious art from now on becomes a minor stream are in 

Gospel ; in the thirteenth century an Idealistic figure, serene and peaceful ; in the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries pathetic and macabre figures and scenes, especially skeletons, 
death, etc. ; in the sixteenth century the macabre plus sensuality and paganism. 

See the history and characterization in A. Michel, Histoirede Party VoL IV, pp. 498 to 
the end of the volume. 

See the details in ibid,, Vol. V, le partie. 

83 Ibid.y Vol. IV, 2e partie. 

Vol. V,pp. 336 ff. 

31 Ibid.y Vol. IV, p. 490. 

32 Ibid.y Vol. rv, p. 490. Religious art during the preceding centuries had been tlie total 
art ; from now on there appeared religious and profane arts.” E. Mfiie, Vart religkmapm 
If condk dc Trenk (Paris, 1932), p. 5. 
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themselves most important symptoms of the great shift from Ideation- 
alism toward a secular and sensuous Visualism. 

IV. The End of the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Century. 

The Baroque as a Further Growth of Sensate Visualism 

A superficial glance at the art of the end of the sixteenth and of the 
seventeenth century may suggest that during that period painting and 
sculpture make a shift from Visualism toward Ideationalism. The main 
reason for such a contention would be the fact of a tightening moral and 
religious control over paintings and sculpture, and their cleansing’’ and 
^^purification,” carried on by the Church after the twenty-fifth session of 
the Council of Trent in 1563, as well as by other, secular agencies of the 
Western society of that time, including Protestantism and its ^^icono- 
clastic” and ^‘puritanic” tendencies. Many previous liberalities in 
painting were declared indecent ; nudity and seductive love scenes were 
proscribed, and many other “sinful” topics. One moral limitation after 
another was imposed upon art. Censorship of the art creations and 
pressure upon the artists were greatly reinforced. 

Side by side with this, in the field of the purely secular art the estab- 
lishment of the Academies of Art, especially in France around the middle 
of the seventeenth century, with their Academic classicism, modeled 
supposedly on the Greek “classic” art and the art of the classics of the 
Italian Renaissance ; with Academic rules — at the beginning stressing 
line at the cost of color, proscribing the incidental, the ugly, the individual, 
and, in part, landscape and gmre and portraiture ; demanding an ideal- 
ization of the typical and beautiful : all this seems to suggest also a shift 
from a comparatively strong to less strong Visualism, from a compara- 
tively weak to a stronger Idealism. 

However, such a conclusion would be wrong. It would have been 
based upon a few artificially selected data favorable to it, and would 
have overlooked an infinitely greater body of quite contradictory facts. 
In brief, the period in reality undergoes not a shift from Visualism but a 
further promotion of its success at the cost not only of the weak remnants 
of Ideationalism but even of Idealism. A very concise survey of the main 
features of both the religious and, the secular painting and sculpture of 
the period is sufficient to make this clear. And we can conveniently 
begin with the religious art, which is now fairly definitely separated from 
the secular art and all in all is the minor rather than the major stream. 

A. Religious ArL Protestantism assumed an iconoclastic attitude ; 
therefore it would not and did not have a religious art, though several 
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Protestant painters treated religious topics. As to the Catholic religious 
art, the austere censorship applied, after the Council of Trent of 1563, to 
religious pictures and sculpture succeeded somewhat in achieving a 
mechanical suppression of indecency,^’ “nudity/^ and ^^light-minded- 
ness/’ However, even in this the success was not complete : for in 
mythological, historical, and heroic pictures, especially outside of 
churches, nudity and other ^^indecencies” were still pemiitted. The 
measures taken attempted to impose — again mechanically — a stand- 
ardized idealization of the figures, postures, scenes depicted (for instance 
in the scenes of the Crucifixion it was prohibited to depict St. Mary in a 
faint, etc.) ; but this instilled not so much the spirit of real Idealism in 
art as an artificial ^^powder” and “rouge” ennobling things superficially 
only — a kind of convulsive, ecstatic, desperate religiosity, where 
spontaneous feeling was lacking. 

Aside from this all the other traits of the religious art of the period, 
in the content as well as in the technique, were more Visual than the art 
of even the preceding period. 

(1) It became controversially propagandist and political in the 
fight with Protestantism and other sects. Therefore the spirit of calm- 
ness, untroubled faith, serenity was gone from it : it was now on the earth 
and heavily engaged in a political conflict. 

All that Protestantism attacked : the cult of the Virgin, the supremacy of 
St. Peter, the belief in the sacraments, in the efficacy of prayers for the dead, 
in that of good deeds ; the belief in an intervention of the saints ; veneration 
of the images and relics ; ail these dogmas were defended now by the art allied 
with the Catholic Church.®^ 

Such “political” art can hardly be genuinely Ideational. 

(2) Idealistic art is serene and calm. The religious art of the 
seventeenth century was supercharged with an almost pathological, ia a 
sense sadistic, terrible and terrifying emotionalism and patheticism, 
particularly in the pictures of the martyrs, in tortures and sufferings, 
which are depicted in all their Visual horror. The scenes of the cutting of 
tongues, of the putting of people into a grave alive, of cutting the stomach 
and pulling out the intestines and kidneys, and so on — these scenes, 
depicted in all their last horrible details, evidently are even farther from 
Ideationalism or Idealism than the Laocoon group or emotionally Visual 
creations of the Hellenistic and Roman Sensate art. 

For these and subsequent cliaracteristics, see the details and the reproductions m E. 
Male, XVl fdigieux apres k concih ie Trente, chap, i; L. Br&ler, ap, dt, chap. xiv. 

1 &. Male, Lkri reltgiem apres k cancik de Trenk, p. 107 and the whole of chap. ii. 
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The genius of the Renaissance sympathized little with suffering and death 
and therefore rarely depicted the tortures of the martyrs. Only beginning 
with the end of the sixteenth century these terrible and violent images began to 
multiply.®^ 

This is true also of the secular art. 

It is extremely curious to see that the artists of the seventeenth century 
ordinarily depicted only the most violent scenes of ancient history : Lucretia 
knifing herself, the dying Dido and Cleopatra, Sophonias drinking poison, 
Seneca opening his veins. . , . These dolorous figures now multiplied the 
number of pictures of violent death.®® 

The period glittered, so to speak, in the lurid light of violence and blood 
and dolorous emotion. And the treatment of such topics was so Visual 
and realistic” that E. Male says, not without reason, that even for us 
‘Hhe spectacle of these terrible paintings is almost unbearable.”®^ It 
is an art of the theater of cruelties and horrors. 

(3) The same absolutely un-Ideational and un~Idealistic — almost 
pathological — emotionalism is shown by the appearance of a great 
multitude of pictures of ecstasy, visions, ecstatic and convulsed expres- 
sions on the faces, in the postures and attitudes of saints and other persons 
depicted. In the religious as well as in the secular art these scenes and 
expressions are ever3rwhere. Nothing remains of the inner calmness, 
serenity, imperturbability of the Ideational and Idealistic art. Unshak- 
able and unquestioning faith is gone, in its place a society which desper- 
ately, artificially, painfully — and hopelessly — tries to cling to a lost 
paradise. Of the medieval, of the thirteenth-century, deep inner har- 
mony there survives very little. ^^Now all is elan^ aspiration, dolorous 
effort to escape human nature and to get to be engulfed by God.” 
Therefore all is in a desperate and violent motion and movement ; all is 
convulsive Becoming, filled to the brim with sensibility, emotionality, 
exaltation, the pathetic, with dolor, despair, pain, suffering — in brief, 
with the extremest forms of dynamic emotionality of a particularly ter- 
rible and ecstatic kind. 

(4) The period is marked by a great multiplication of the scenes 
of death and of death itself, rendered in all their Visual reality and mor- 
bid appearance (Plate XVI and No. 5, Plate VIII). Skulls, corpses, 
disintegration, skeletons, rotten bones, graves, cofihns, and similar topics 
are to be found everywhere. 

% 

IhU., p. 127 ; see also chap, iii and the reproductions there. 

p. 148. ij 2 , 98 ihid.^ p. 152, 
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Suddenly 3 several years after the Council of Trent, beginning with 1570 .. . 
there appears now on tombs with the bust of the deceased the skull of death* 
This skull is of a terrifying naturalness : it has the colour of an aged ivory. 
It looks like a real skull.®® 

The same is true of the skeletons and other signs and scenes of death. 
In the most Visual form possible, art depicts these topics and reminds 
the beholder of Fms, Cinis, Vermis, Lapis, Oblivio, or of Hicjacet piihis 
ci nihil And the dead, in a contrast to the living dead with open eyes of 
the Idealistic or Ideational period, are now corpses, rendered in all the 
Visual ^‘naturalness” of a corpse, sometimes disintegrated, sometimes 
wormy. While the tombs of the Ideational and of the Idealistic age calm 
and elevate us, ^The tombs of the seventeenth century terrify.’’^®® 
And this is tfue not only of the tombs, but of the whole religious art of 
the period ; and not only of the religious art, but of the secular art as 
well. So much for the content. 

(5) As to the form, it became, so we have already observed, much 
more Visual — more malerisch — and less linear ; more dynamic and less 
static; more showy than before; more allegorical and less symbolic. 
Artificial perspectives to give illusion, malerisch technique, dynamism of 
postures and expressions, invention and application of several nevr devices 
to give ^healistic” effects and to increase the Visual deceit — the growth 
of all this is unquestionable, has been stressed by many historians and 
critics, and need not be discussed here at length.^®^ (See Plate XVI.) 

Only one point remains to be mentioned, namely, a further decay of 
transcendental symabolism and its replacement, in part, by hypostatized 
abstractions and allegories of a purely intellectual type — a phenomenon 
common to virtually all the compartments of art of the seventeenth 
century : literature, drama, theater, and, to some extent, to the whole 
mentality of the age. As explained elsewhere there is a profound differ- 
ence between the transcendental symbolism of the Middle Ages, or any 
Ideational symbolism, and an allegory composed of hypostatized intel- 
lectual abstractions. The first consists in visible signs of the invisible 
world of God ; the second, in visible signs of either visible things of the 
Sensate world or of the hypostatized abstractions of the same sensuous 
world, usually some desirable — Sensate — qualities of a man or a group. 
The transcendental symbolism does not endeavor to make the visible 
signs visually similar to the symbolized values, neither does it aim to 

Ihid., p. 206, Ihid,, p. 206. 

For the religious art see ihii., pp. 191 and 201 ; for the art of the seventeenth century, 
see the works on the baroque mentioned in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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make these visible signs pleasant visually. Allegory attempts to render 
the figure used Visually like the allegorized object, and almost always 
tends to make the allegorical figure pleasant and enjoyable sensuously 
and to make its meaning rationalistically and intellectually justifiable. 
W. J. Courthope well understood certain profound differences between 
allegory and the transcendental, or medieval, s3nnbolism, comparing 
Banters symbolism with the allegory of the later centuries. 

Both adopt the machinery of allegory, but put it to completely opposite uses. 
With Dante allegory is an integral part of his system of thought. Following 
the lead of St. Thomas Aquinas, he held that the visible universe and human 
society were images of the mind of God, and hence in his system, every phe- 
nomenal object was a symbol of some form of existence in the real world of 
spiritual bemg. The entire scene and action of the Divine Comedy is placed 
in the universe invisible to mortal eyes. [The purpose of the symbol here is] 
to convey a spiritual idea to the mind by means of a sensible image. 

“Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno, 

Perocche solo da sensato apprende 
Cio che fa poscia d’intelletto degno. 

Per questo la Scrittura condiscende 
A vostra facultate, e piedi e mano 
Attribuisce a Deo, ed altro entende.” 

{Paradiso, iv, 40-45) 

Each feature in the topography of the poem and all its dramatis personae are 
symbolical of some hidden truth.^^ 

The allegorical method of the later centuries the exact reverse of all 
this. Allegory has there nothing to do with philosophy, but is merely a 
poetical vehicle of moral thought.” In Dante the persons are actual, 
but they symbolize some invisible form of existence ; in the later allegory 

ail the actors are for the most part abstract qualities, though their deeds 
and words resemble those of persons in real life.” 

The difference is that between philosophical realism, where ^^uni- 
versalia sunt realia^' — more real than the concrete sensations and 
individual images, and nominalism, for which abstract concepts do not 
have any reality — neither in the objective world nor in the mind, being 
mere fictions while the concrete sensory objects and sensations and images 
are the only reality.^®^ 

J, Courthope, A History of English Poetry (New York, 1895), Vo!. I, pp. 2372. 
and.chap. ix. 

See H. 0. Taylor, The Mediaenal Mind, Vol. II, Bk. V, “Symbolism” ; it is somewhat 
regrettable that the author of this work failed somewljat to stress the profound 
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If, then, the seventeenth-century art shows an increase of Visualisin, 
we must expect logically a further decline in the transcendental symbolism 
of the Ideational Art of the Middle Ages and its replacement by Visual 
allegories. This deduction is corroborated by the facts. 

The Middle Ages were the age of s3nnbols. . . . Art was profoundly 
symbolic. . . . Already weakened in the fifteenth century the symbolic 
genius declined entirely in the seventeenth century.^*^^ 

instead there came the abstract and worldly allegories, a flood of 
allegories in the art of the period : innumerable pictures and statues of 
SimpleXyHumilis^Fidelis, Verecunda, Secreta^Lacrimabilis; Verity^ Justice, 
Benignity, Poverty, Vigilance, Force, Possession, Prudence, Memory, Voli- 
tion, Intellect, Liberty, Friendship, Sleep, and all the other abstractions 
of Cesar Ripa’s Iconologia compiled soon into a whole encyclopedia of 
abstractions. “The allegories of Ripa were everywhere’’: in books, in 
churches, on medals.^®® Mile says further that this allegory was quite 
different either from the Greek symbolism of the classical age or from that 
of the Middle Ages. 

Greece was always [an exaggeration!] Platonic and believed in the reality 
of Ideas ; its allegories were never [sic! but what about the Hellenistic and sen- 
sate period?] poor abstractions. . . . The allegories of the grand centuries of 
the Middle Ages were also more beautiful and profound than those of Ripa. 
The Battle of Vices and Virtues had a high significance : it was the image of 
an inner struggle. In the thirteenth century the noble images of Virtues . . . 
expressed a doctrine, and were in a perfect harmony with the teaching of the 
Church. ... [It was only with the begiiming of the fifteenth century that] 
allegories surcharged with strange attributes made their appearance. They 
were the real enigmas whose meaning it was difficult to divine. It was then 
that the phantasy of individuals replaced the previous teaching. 

Ripa and the seventeenth century continued that process. The allegories 
of the seventeenth century “gave to its art something artificial and cold.” 

Yes, we are in an age of a premeditated theatricality, the planned and 
“scientific” Visualism of Despair; in an age of “illusion,” of exalted 
“show.” 

So much for the religious art of the period. 

between various forms of s3niLbolism and allegory. But in his analysis of the Scriptural 
Allegories and the works of Hugo of St. Victor and of others, lie makes tbe above meaning 
clear, 

E. MMe, Uart religieux apris le comik de TrefUe, p. 335. 

4^7 
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B. Secular Art. It should be noted, first, that the religious art 
(as we have previously pointed out) is now already a minor stream, as 
compared with the secular, which became from now on the major current ; 
second, that in the total of both the streams the proportion of religious 
topics continues rapidly to decline. These two facts are eloquent enough 
testimony that art was moving farther and farther away from its Idea- 
tional fomi toward the Visual. 

In other respects the essential characteristics of the secular sculpture 
and painting of the period are similar to those of the religious art. This 
happens because both are manifestations of the predominant mentality 
and of the cultural configurations of the period. 

If we wish to characterize the specific traits of the art of the end of the 
sixteenth, of the seventeenth, and, with modifications, of the first part 
of the eighteenth century, vre must use several terms which, as a matter 
of fact, are employed by nearly all the historians of the art of that period 
and which by themselves point to its particularly conspicuous Visualism. 
These words are : theatricality, illusionism, illusionistic artificiality, 
showiness manifest in the ostentation of art, sumptuousness, pomp, 
luxury, overabundance of decoration, impurity, latent or open sensuality 
and sexuality, paganism, dynamism, patheticism, twisted and convulsive 
exaltation of ecstasy and other strong emotions, imitative, purely cerebral 
and chilly Academism with its pseudo idealism paralleled by the pure 
Visual naturalism of the Flemish school. Such are the characteristics of 
the baroque. 

Baroque first of all is a theatrical pomp, an exaggerated “show,’’ 
and therefore Visualism. It is enough to glance at a typical baroque 
architectural creation in order to see this. The fagade is profusely 
decorated with arcades and colonnades which, with the chiaroscuro they 
provide, give illusionistic and dynamic effects ; with loggias and galleries ; 
with broken lines, curved in the most artificial way ; with sculpture and 
even color used for ornamental purposes; and all in overabundance. 
And all this is done ostentatiously, sumptuously, in the most luxurious 
way, like the first official reception of a nouveau riche. When, however, 
one happens to glance at the sides of the building, one is surprised to 
find that the other parts are left as though unfinished, forgotten to the 
extent even of being left without an elementary decent order. Each 
time that I see such a building, I am reminded of a person who goes into 
a beauty parlor and orders her face to be “beautified” in the most 
luxurious manner “without any consideration of expense,” and at 
the same time forgets to wash the other side of her head, and comes 
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out of the parlor with dirt behind her ears, unwashed and unclean every- 
where except for her face. The baroque and the person care mainly to 
give a visual illusion of their being clean and beautified, a mere show of 
surface, of fagade. In this sense the baroque is ‘^show,’^ ^^surface,^’ 
Visual illusion. 

When its other traits are observed, its restlessness, dynamism, fluidity, 
this theatrical Visualism comes out still stronger. When, besides the 
exterior, the interior decoration of the baroque is considered, with its 
gluttony for mirrors, damask flowers, gilt, stucco, garlands (even petty 
angels, which are hybrids between the angels of religion and vulgar 
cupids), the baroque is at once recognized as the world of theatrical and 
ostentatious Visualism, as a purely illusionistic world created only for the 
eyes, as a niere show — but with the intention to pass this show for a 
genuine world. 

When this ostentatious and sumptuous display became tiresome after 
some fifty or sixty years, the same visual and theatrical mentality changed 
the decorations of the baroque into its direct descendant, the rococo. 
The rococo of the eighteenth century is the direct outcome of the baroque 
and belongs to the same family of theatricality and show, but the decora- 
tions are changed for the sake of variety. The rococo world is the same 
illusionistic artificial world, the world of seen surfaces and appearances, 
but they now are made in an effeminate, enfeebled, idyllic, pastoral, 
coquettish fashion. It is the ^^boudoir^^ world with its “bosoms,^’ with 
artificial and illusionistic rocks, waterfalls, gorges, fountains, idyllic 
shepherds and pastorals, cupids and nymphs, with artificial disorderliness 
of shrubbery and trees (trimmed and clipped to give this effect), with 
theatrical “simplicity,’^ in most cases fashioned supposedly d la Chinese, 
with other exotic freaks and illusionistic devices of an enfeebled, weary, 
bored, overripe, and half-senile society. This play with “freaks” was 
styled and believed to be a “return to nature,” to “simplicity,” to 
“innocence,” 

These indications are sufficient to substantiate my claim. Since a 
detailed survey of the sculpture and painting of the period in various 

About baroque and rococo see H. Wolfflin, op. cU., passim; also Ms Renaissance und 
Barock (Mtinclien, 1888) ; C, Ricci, Vita harocca (Milan, 1904) ; A. Schmarsow, Barock md 
Rokoko (Leipzig, 1897) ; A. Riegl, Die Entskhung der Barockkunsi in Rom (Wien, 1908) ; 
J. Strygowski, Das Werden des Barock (Strassburg, 1898); A. Michel, Eistoire de Part, 
Vols. V, VI, VII, and VIII; works cited in the Appendix. For the rococo mentality see 
particularly A. Lovejoy, “The First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,’’ in Modern 
Language Noks^ XLVII (November, 1932); A. Lovejoy, “The Chinese Origin of Roman- 
ticism,” in The Journal of English and Germanic Rhilologyf Vol. XXXII (i933),pp. i"“20. 

1—24 
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countries is beyond the scope of this work, a few additional remarks will 
suffice to bring to view other symptomatic details. 

However different is the sculpture and painting of the period in various 
countries, especially in the Netherlands on the one hand and in Italy, 
France, and Spain, on the other; however profound are the contrasts 
between the artists of the same country Rubens and Rembrandt; 
Caravaggio and Carracci and Bernini in Italy ; Poussin, Le Brun, and 
Claude Lorrain in France ; El Greco, Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran, and 
Montafies in Spain) ; almost all of them are similar in having in common 
the properties of the Visual art of the baroque described above. 

First of all, in all countries the architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
from a purely technical standpoint, became less linear and more malerisch 
(in WoMin’s sense) . This ^^Visualization ’’ of art, in technique as well as 
subject, is one of its most important characteristics, as Wolfflin has so 
excellently shown in his work. 

The malerisch method now triumphs over linearism, eye over mind and 
other organs of perception ; vibrating and restless dynamism over static 
immobility ; the momentary impression over the eternal aspect ; violence 
of emotions, movements, expressions, and actions over serenity and calm- 
ness; recession over painting on a plane; openness over closeness; obscurity 
over clarity ; visual theatricality over Ideational reality. These changes 
concerned the art of the whole of Western Europe and by themselves are 
sufficient again to prove the fact of a further shift to visualism. 

In the Netherlands the previous naturalism developed further, in 
technique as well as in content. Color and the malerisch treatment 
made enormous progress through the works of Rembrandt, Rubens, Van 
Dyke, Janssens, Jordaens, Franz Hals, Ruysdael, and other great masters 
of the period. Linearism practically disappeared in the works of all 
these men. Dynamism and motion stamp all their works, whether their 
topics be religious (see, for instance, the religious pictures of Rubens and 
Rembrandt; all are permeated by violent dynamism, as though they 
caught the depicted events at the moment of their most violent and 
dramatic movement) or secular (portrait or paysage, genre of everyday 
life or of historical events) . Even the paysage becomes full of motion and 
vibration. In other terms this means increasing emotionality and pa-^ 
iheiicism. This emotionality begins to become more and more fleshly and 
sensuous. Even the religious personalities, especially the women, and 

See tiie discussion and the pictures in H. Wdlffiin, op. cit. See also Ligeti's book, 
wMcb stresses particularly this point {^^Schdn versus ** Appearance versus Realty," 

^‘Becoming versus Being")* 
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particularly the women of Rubens become rosy, fleshly, full of biological 
vigor and appetite, where there is little if anything of otherworldliness, 
asceticism, Ideationalism. We are amidst a very ^^real ’’ world of sensory 
perceptions, ^Misfigured^’ little, if at all, by any idealism or ideationalism. 
As a natural consequence the topics themselves become more and more of 
that sensory daily world : portraiture develops further, especially that of 
quite ordinary men ; the everyday genre progresses ; no selection is made 
between noble and ignoble subjects ; everything, and particularly ordinar>^ 
routine events — eating, sleeping, fighting, quarreling, doing this or that 
job — these are now the main materials dealt with. In addition, carica- 
ture and satire for the first time make their entrance into the world of art 
on a relatively large scale. In brief, before us is Visualism in its fully 
developed form. It has not very much further to go in order to reach its 
extreme form of impressionism, a result which was achieved at the end of 
the nineteenth century.^®® 

As far as the Flemish influence upon the art of other countries was 
growing at that period, fully developed Visualism in its “naturalistic” 
form was making headway in other countries. 

In the other line of the development of art in the seventeenth century 
stand Italy, France, and Spain, where the progress of Visualism assumed 
a pseudo-idealistic and pseudo-classical form different from that of the 
Netherlands. In Italy we have the epigoni of Michelangelo, the genius 
of the baroque, Bernini and his followers, and the growth of the school of 
Caravaggio. Here the progress of Visualism assumed not the form of a 
further development of Flemish naturalism, but that of an artificial, 
pompous, sumptuous, luxurious theatricality, with its voluptuousness of 
ecstasy and sensuality. Some part of the halo of the Renaissance idealiza- 
tion of the empirical world still hovers above the works of Carracci, 
Guido, Albani, Guercino, and a few others ; but it is more and more dis- 
pelled by the theatricality and by the “sensuous naturalism’’ of the 
followers of Caravaggio. However different this theatricality is from the 
Flemish naturalism, nevertheless it is but another form of triumphant 
Visualism. The above characterization of the baroque is particularly 
applicable to the art of Italy of that period. The usual satellites of 
Visualism are naturally not lacking ^here : patheticism, dynamism, 
picturesqueness, latent and open sensualism and sexualism, growth of 
genre, of individual portraiture, and so (See Plates XV and XVI.) 

See the details in A. Michel, Btsioire de rart, Vol. VI, chap, iv, and the references there. 

See A. Michel, Eistdre de Fart, Vol. V, chap, xi ; Vol. VI, chap, i ; et passim, and 
H. Vossj Wgese, Weisbach, Pauli, QJiick in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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In France the growth of Visualism assumed the form of Academic art 
with Le Brun as its lawgiver, after the French baroque of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. As Hourticq rightly remarks, this was the 
second wave of imitation of what was supposed to be classical art in 
France, the first imitative “submission’’ to classical discipline being in 
the time of Francis I (the Renaissance properly in its Italian fashion), 
and the third being later on, at the end of the eighteenth century, in the 
form of the neo-classical school of David.^^^ Here we have something 
very similar to the waves of imitative classicism in ancient Rome, under 
Augustus and later, each subsequent imitation being more and more dis- 
similar from the pattern of the original Greek classicism, and each suc- 
cessive imitation being more and more Visual than the preceding one.^^^ 
The same is true in regard to the waves of imitative classicism here. 
In spite of the rules of the Academy, which at least in part have some 
relationship to the rules of the classic art, the Academic “classicism” was 
no less removed from the real classic art of Greece of the fifth century b.c. 
than the “classic” dramas and tragedies of Racine and Corneille were 
from the classic drama of Greece of the fifth century. In fact it was a 
pseudo classicism and pseudo idealism, or more exactly, a chill theatri- 
cal, “rationalized” sensate Visualism. Even the supreme genre of the 
Academy, the historic genre, shows this clearly. 

With its artificial themes taken either from the Bible or from classical 
antiquity (Poussin), it began in the former to select more and more of 
such topics as the bathing Suzanne and the elderly onlookers, and Lot and 
his daughters, where the voluptuous feminine bodies and erotic associa- 
tions were evident ; in the themes of antiquity (Apollo and Daphne, the 
Shepherds of Arcadia, Orpheus and Eurydice, and so on) again it painted 
mainly nude bodies, and again not so much those of the antiquity as of 
the France of the seventeenth century, with its own dreams and aspira- 
tions garbed in what was believed to be the patterns of antiquity. 
Whether in the works of Poussin (1594-1665), or Simon Vouet (1590- 
1649), somewhat later in those of Claude Lorrain, Bourdon, Le Sueur, 
and others, theatrical Visualism with its artificiality remains present. 
After the foundation of the Academies, in the works of Le Brun and other 
academicians, it is still stronger* Subdued artificiality and theatrical 
Visualism permeate it from top to bottom : in its preference for topics 
of imaginary antiquity, in its cold, rational rules, in its hierarchy of the 

Academy of Tainting and Sculpture was founded in 1648, of ArcMtecture in 1671, 
of Music in 1672, and the French Academy of Rome in 1666. 

Hourticq, op, cU,, p. 303. gee p^ges 306-308. 
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various genres, and so on. What is still more important, these rules were 
far from being followed by all the artists. Portraiture grows, paysage 
grows, nonhistorical genre shows the same tendency. The method of 
rendering remains Visual. Allegories (Charity, Intelligence, Memory, 
etc.) are used but — and this again is a typical trait — for some reason 
all these abstractions are given the form of nude — and seductive — 
females. The topics of antiquity seem to be a mere pretext for the repre- 
sentation of naked and sensuous bodies, and especially feminine bodies. 
Even when, as in the tomb monuments, they try to imitate the idealistic 
figures, the result is very different : the figures of the dead for some 
reason or other are given often the dress and forms of the Greeks and of 
the Romans ; their posture and attitude are again full of movement and 
dramatic action ; their facial expressions have little if anything of Ideal- 
istic calm and serenity. The Academism was cerebral, elegant, of the 
beauty parlor, with subdued tones of an aristocratic “ idealization’^ of 
purely sensuous objects, phenomena, events. There was no Ideational- 
ism in it and little, if anything, of a transcendental Idealism. If, in 
comparison with the pure Visual naturalism of the Flemish type, it was 
not so naturally Visualistic, it was, on the other hand, more theatrically 
Visualistic than the former. Anyhow this wave of pseudo-classical Ideal- 
ism was weak, shallow, and comparatively short lived. Toward the 
beginning of the eighteenth century there remained little if anything of 
this intellectual pseudo Idealism of the Academy. The Visual trend was 
continued. 

In Spain the same tendency toward Visualism existed, though perhaps 
not so blatantly as in the Netherlands or Italy. The Spanish painting 
was in its golden age, in the age of Velasquez, Murillo, Ribera, Zurbaran, 
Montanes, V. Leal, and other great masters of the age. It was neither so 
naturalistic as the Flemish art nor so theatrical as the Bernini school in 
Italy, nor even so cerebral and cold as the Academic art of France. It 
represented a real synthesis of the remnants of the earthly Idealism 
of the Renaissance plus remnants even of the real medieval Idealism, 
with exquisite Visual tendencies. In this sense it was an art nearest to 
the art of the Italian Renaissance though less ^^pagan,” but in technique 
more Visual and malerisck}^^ 

The other countries, England and Germany, like Spain occupied an 
intermediate position between the Italo-French and the Flemish forms of 
Visualism.^^® 

See the details in Michel, Histoire de Vart, VoL VI, and the literature referred to there. 

^15 the details, ibid., Voi. VIjj chap. viii. See ibid., VoL VI, chap, xii. 
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Thus Visualism took two main forms in that period : the Flemish 
naturalistic, and the Italo-French theatrical. In conformity with this 
main trend, its satellites, like the growth of individualism; the trans- 
formation of the artist into the professional who is paid for his art by 
fame, by popularity, by wealth, by nearness to the powerful of the period ; 
the growth of so-called aestheticism in society; the development of a 
literature devoted to the problem of art ; the reasoning and chattering 
about it ; the rise of connoisseurism in art ; the appearance of professional 
critics ; the increase of art education ; and so on — all the satellites already 
familiar from the Visual phase of the Graeco-Roman art did not fail to 
appear. In many respects the period was indeed similar to the phase of 
the Hellenistic and of the Roman art after the second century b.c. 
Generally its “increasing sensualism ushered into painting [and also 
sculpture] what Pascal styled 'vanity ' and what Mother Angelica accused 
as satisfying 'two senses at onceM”^^^ The age and culture of Idea- 
tionalism was over ; over was the age of Idealism of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The European world passed definitely into the Sensate Visual 
stage of its culture. 

V. Eighteenth Century 

I have remarked, in regard to the Hellenistic and the Roman post- 
Augustan art, that their subsequent course was a series of waves of imita- 
tion of previous forms of art, changing more and more quickly as we pass 
to the later centuries of these cultures — imitation of the early “archaic,” 
the “classic,” then the previous Idealistic and purely Visual forms, and 
so on. In this sequence of the various fashions and imitations the previous 
Ideational form as well as a real Idealistic form was nes)er successfully 
achieved^ all the imitative waves remaining generally in the Visual stream 
and the change consisting in a variation of diferent Visual forms in spite of 
the efforts to give a real Idealistic or even Ideational art. And this varying 
Visualism dominated up to the end of the Sensate phase of the Graeco- 
Roman culture and its replacement by the beginning of the Ideational 
culture. 

This fact comes spontaneously to one’s mind when one is following the 
destinies of the European art afjer the Idealistic art of the thirteenth 
and in part of the fourteenth century. There have been many waves of 
changed styles, several attempts to revive the “idealistic classicism,” and 
to achieve an Idealistic art ; quite recently there has been attempted even 
something near to the Ideational style. But in spite of all this, all these 

VI, p, 935. 
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changes have moved in a Visual stream, never giving real Idealistic or 
Ideational art. And Visualism, since the fifteenth century, has steadily 
progressed up to the end of the nineteenth century. The waves of various 
styles have been mainly a change of one variety of Visual style to the other 
varieties of the same style. And the change of these fashions seems to 
have tended to go on more quickly as we move from the preceding cen- 
turies to our own times. 

The Renaissance was the first imitative wave of the supposedly Ideal- 
istic art of Greece, for which it mistook the overripe stage of the Hellen- 
istic and the Roman art. The Renaissance failed, as we have mentioned, 
to produce real Idealistic art, giving instead a brilliant but pseudo-classic 
and pseudo-idealistic Visual art. Then came as a reaction the purely 
naturalistic Visualism of the Flemish school, the baroque of the Italian, 
with Academism as its offshoot and as the second imitative wave of a 
pseudo classicism. In spite of their differences they all happen to be no 
less but more Visual than the Renaissance. Toward the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, the baroque as 
well as Academism was worn out and gave place to the rococo style on 
the one hand, and to the Flemish “sweetened’’ naturalism on the other. 
Both by their very nature are fully Visual and sensuous, each in its own 
manner. In neither one is there even the pretense of being classical, 
or Ideational, or Idealistic. The Flemish naturalism aims to render 
the real (empirical) world as it looks, in its everyday aspects, in all its 
visual appearance. The rococo does the same but in a particularly 
effeminate, perfumed, boudoirish, “sweet” way, with superannuated 
and theatrical innocence, with all the artificiality of the hedonists satiated 
with the usual sensuous impressions and dreaming of a delicate coquettish 
innocence, of fresh shepherdesses, of romantic ruins, of romantic nature, 
of pastorals, and similar Rousseauistic delicacies ; all of them tempting 
to the boudoirish, artificial, gallant, polished, and worn-out Epicureans. 
If the baroque was a magnificent theatrical pageant staged on a large 
scale, and in splendid sumptuousness, the rococo is a diminutive theatrical 
freak, intimate, jolly, boudoirish, sentimental, and theoretically “simple,” 
but in fact containing endless freaks and complexities. 

About the beginning of the second pg-rt of the eighteenth century the 
rococo was practically worn out and the first signs of a return, for the 
third time, to “classicism” appeared. This return was an accomplished 
fact at the end of the eighteenth century. Thus within one century art 
made a whole circle : beginning with classical Academism, it went toThe 
romantic rococo, and at the end of the century returned to classicism. 
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The domination of the third imitation of classicism was short, however : 
around 1825 it was almost over and soon was replaced by the roman- 
ticism of the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Romanticism 
did not last longer, and within one quarter of a century was outmoded. 
It was replaced by something like naturalism/^ and several other cur- 
rents, one of which developed into the impressionistic school of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In it Visualism reached its extremest 
and purest form : there was and there is no possibility of going further 
along the line of Visualism. Its triumph was again short, and toward 
the end of the nineteenth century its fashionableness was already on the 
decline: ^^expressionists,’’ and especially cubists,” ^Tuturists,” “sym- 
bolists,” appeared as the opponents of not only the impressionistic 
school but almost the Visual style itself. 

At the present moment we have a most diversified conglomeration of 
many schools and currents, among them even the challengers of the 
Visual style generally and the first symptoms of the search for something 
akin to the Ideational style. But these symptoms as yet are weak ; the 
searchers look but have not yet found what they desire. 

Thus within the nineteenth century we have several waves, each of a 
duration hardly longer than a quarter of a century. In the eighteenth 
century the duration of the rococo and of classicism was about half of a 
century ; in the seventeenth century the baroque and Academism lasted 
almost a century ; the Flemish naturalism lasted even longer ; and the 
Renaissance “classicism” also continued for more than a century. 

Such, roughly speaking, was the main course of European art, with its 
trend to an acceleration of the change of the fashionable varieties of the 
Visual style. This acceleration seems to mean that Visualism is perhaps 
beginning to wear itself out, since one variety of it after another is tried 
and quickly discarded, and this trial and discarding, becoming quicker 
and more short lived, is perhaps an indication of the decline of the Visual 
style. The subject must, however, be discussed further. 

Let us now turn to a brief substantiation of the above statements about 
the main styles of the eighteenth century. 

In France, “from 1690 — the date of the death of Le Brun — to 1785, 
which marks the arrival of David, French painting described a complete 
cycle which brought it back to the point of its departure.” In the first 
part of the century Academism and classicism were dethroned in favor of 
the free and romantic rococo ; from about 1750 the rococo and romanti- 
cism were dethroned in favor of neo-classicism.^^^ 

im., VoL Vn, pp. 483 and i. 
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The general traits of the rococo were given above. It is a style where 
purely decorative research and passion for ornamentation pushed to excess 
predominate.’’^^® In architecture it is marked by “light and gayety 
stressed by grand recesses, made ornate by leaves, fantastic masks, and 
especially by jolly and smiling feminine figures.” Horror of straight lines 
and straight angles; curvatures, and curved lines; “flexibility and 
dyssymmetry ” ; and all this loaded by the garlands of Hymen, by rustic 
attributes, by amours, by Chinese dragons, and by voluptuous — light, 
smiling, and promising — feminine figures : this is the rococo. These 
traits, conspicuous in the French rococo, were still more pronounced in 
the German, Italian, and the Dutch.^^® 

In sculpture it imitated “living, animated, passionate nature” in its 
dynamic aspect, even “to the slightest and most fugitive palpitations of 
life.” Hence, the passion, sentimentality, sensuality, Visualism, hedon- 
ism, of that sculpture.^^^ 

In painting 

by reaction against the disciplined, intellectualist, and Italianizing art of the 
Academy [after 1690, the date of Le Brun’s death] there arose a more free and 
more sensual art which preferred Rubens to Carracci, and which, trying first 
of all to please, deliberately sacrificed some of the boring correctnesses of the 
Academic art to the charm of colour.^22 

It was a petty art by its nature : intimate, domestic, gallant, coquettish, 
boudoirish, theatrical par excellence. “The art of the fifteenth century 
reflected mysteries ; the art of the eighteenth, the Opera.” Even in the 
religious painting 

the grave and serene faith which inspired Le Sueur and Phil, of Champaigne 
does not now find any interpreters. The Bible for the painters of the Regency 
is no more than a repertory of gallant subjects, among which they chose pref- 
erably two : Lot and his daughters, and Suzanne and the Elders.^ 

These quotations are sufficient to indicate that this petty art was Visual 
from head to foot, with all the usual satellites of Visualism. Watteau 
(b. 1684), idyllic, malerisch^ picturesque, “everyday” (with his endless 
Venuses, sleeping, walking, talking, bathing); Boucher (1703-1770), 
boudoirish; Greuze (1725-1805), sentimental and erotic in his sugar- 
sweet, lachr3rmose, apparent innocence ; Fragonard (1732-1806), a mixture 
of all of these ; La Tour and others, skillful in their Visual portraiture ; and 
H, Robert, Jos, and Vernet, romantic in their predilection for “romantic” 

IhU., Vol. VII, p. 178. ^20 voL VII, pp. 14 fi. IhiL, Vo!. VII, p. 37* 

^22 Bid., VoL VII, p.^87. Ihid., VoL VII, p. 91. 
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mins — these artists illustrate typically the style of the period. Other 
satellites of Visualism were not lacking : the growth of individualism and 
freedom among the artists ; the growth of portrait painting, of the every- 
day genre (a boy, a love scene, a snatched kiss, etc.) ; of picturesque, 
theatrical paysage especially. (Ruins and dramatic nature everywhere.) 
In regard to this last we find the following generalization : 

Each time a revival of the classical doctrine approaches, you can see that man 
is becoming more important as a subject of the classic art, while landscape 
tends to fade and be effaced around him ; and vice versa : whenever you notice 
[in art] that the sky spreads over the head and the soil extends under the feet 
and becomes land instead of being merely a pedestal for a human figure this 
is a sign of the time when art descends from the heights of the absolute to the 
relative world, to the world of the accidental, of the [visually] real. Such is 
the profound significance of the history of the landscape. ^^4 

Whether the mle is universally tme or not will be discussed further ; in 
application to the rococo art, it is certainly true : paysage, mainly of the 
artificial, theatrical kind, grew proportionately very much in that period.^^® 
Moreover, ^^aestheticism’’ and the discussion of the problems of art, 
connoisseurism, art education, and so on, were among the most fashion- 
able topics and hobbies. 

Aesthetic questions and questions of good taste in the eighteenth century 
occupied an ever increasing place in the daily conversations of society, in the 
philosophical and critical discussions. . . . The number of art amateurs and 

of the “curieux” multiplied enormously .^^6 

This seems to happen often when art is becoming shallow in its Visual 
character. So it was in Greece after the fourth century ; so it was in the 
Hellenistic world ; so it was in Rome after Augustus ; so it happened 
several times in the history of the Western culture.^^^ 

As the French art was gradually imitated throughout Europe, the 
rococo style penetrated and became dominant in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy, in Spain and Portugal (in the first part of the eighteenth 

L. Gillet, Bistoire du paysage en France (Paris, 1908), p. 36. 

For the details, see MicheFs and Hourticq’s works. 

Michel, Bistoire de Fart, Vol. VII, p. 2. Dominant aesthetic theories were also illu~ 
sionistic. See K. Lange, *^Die asthetiscMe Illusion in 18 Jahrhundert” in Zeitschrift fur 
Aesihetih nnd allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1906), pp. 30-43. 

See this point stressed strongly in F. Chambers's works. Generally, when a social 
value begins to become shallow or a social institution to become disorganized, the society 
bepns vividly to discuss it and to offer various — mostly useless— remedies. In our days 
this is conspicuously shown by the problem of the family and the literature about it : there 
Is a flood of such writings at the present time. 
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century) ; only England escaped its influence in any great degree. For 
this reason it is unnecessary to survey each of these countries. Even in 
England, where art in the eighteenth century was great (Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Crome, Ward, Lawrence), even there 
it was Visual, almost impressionistically Visual, though in a way different 
from the rococo. 

VI. The End of the Eighteenth Centuey and the 
Nineteenth Centuey 

As we have mentioned, beginning with about the second part of the 
eighteenth century a reaction against the rococo and romanticism began 
to appear. Around 1780 it triumphed and ushered in again a ^‘neo- 
classic style in the work of David and his school in France, and similar 
painting and sculpture in other countries. In one respect it seems to 
have moved somewhat away from Visualism — it was more linear and 
less malerisch than the rococo or the baroque. Born as an intellectualist 
movement in a considerable degree, under the influence of Winckelmann’s 
rediscovery of the antique art in his Geschichte der Kunst de$ Alkrthums 
(which happened to represent it quite wrongly and considered as the 
antique art the latest Hellenistic and Roman Visual art) it claimed to be 
in a sense an Ideational movement (the Gedankenkunst of Winckelmann !) 
and therefore stressed line as against color, scarcity of ornamentation as 
against its profusion, the architectural type of painting as against the 
visual, antique topics in opposition to the romantic, nudity in opposition 
to drapery, the heroic as against the daily and common, the static and 
reposeful as against dynamism and movement ; man as against nature. 
In brief, it sought to be Ideational, or Idealistic, in a “classic” manner. 

In reality it was a simulacrum of all this, an even poorer simulacrum 
perhaps than the Academism of the second half of the seventeenth century 
had provided. Even more artificial, cold, and boring than the earlier 
imitation, it followed the purely external traits of the classic art, without 
its inner spirit. The results were about the same as in several of the 
ancient Roman waves of pseudo classicism: cold theatricality, ennui, 
incongruity (especially when some contemporary persons were represented 
either naked or in Roman togas), and other traits of a purely imitative 
movement : 

First, colossalism: it was thought that antiquity was necessarily 
colossal and, as Quatremere de Quincy insisted, “Physical grandeur is 
one of the main reasons for the value and the effects in architecture,” 
See tlie history ia A. Michel, tip. cU.^ VoL VII, passim. 
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and ^‘grandeur must be not only real but also apparent/^ We have 
seen the same colossalism developing in the Hellenistic and Roman cul- 
tures in the Visual stage of their art. 

Second, the lack of any real Idealistic spirit in the art : it deals only 
with purely empirical topics, and even with those quite artificially. 

Third, in spite of its proscription of dynamism, it was, beginning with 
the first famous picture of David, Le serment des Horaces^ dynamic, dra- 
matic, passionate. The real calm and serenity of the Idealistic art was, 
never achieved by it. Shall we add that it was Sensate, often even erotic, 
with all the voluptuousness of Canova’s Amour et Psyche, Danseuses, 
to mention but the best examples ; that it was quite earthly in its sub- 
servience to the powerful of this world, of which David himself gives an 
excellent example with his too flexible subservience to the revolutionaries, 
to Napoleon, to the Bourbons after their restoration.^^® In brief, if in 
some respects the neo-classicism of the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was a reaction against the Visualism of the 
rococo, this was indeed slight, and art remained in the Visual current, 
never being able to soar either to the real Idealism or, especially, to Idea- 
tionalism. It was just a slight rippling upon the wave of Visual art, no 
more. 

Again this neo-classicism was not only French but practically European ; 
therefore what has just been said is applicable, with slight variation, to the 
art of virtually all the main countries of Europe. In spite of all its 
attempts, Western art was not able to get out of the stream of Visualism, 
which it had entered after the decline of the Idealistic art of the thirteenth 
century. 

In the anarchical and many-colored conglomeration of numerous and 
various schools of art of the nineteenth century — all of which, to the end, 
remained in the Visual stream — there were some alternations in the 
slight domination of the neo-neo-neo-classic and of the neo-neo-neo-anti- 
classic, the neo-romantic, the neo-Primitivist, the pre-Raphaelite, the 
rationalist, and other currents. The neo-classicism of the David- 
Winckelmann school continued to about 1820-1830. Its place was taken 
by the anticlassical Romantic school, which dominated up to about 
1848- 1850. Then its place was tajcen in turn by the realism (practically 
the Visual naturalism so excellently developed before by the Flemish 


See L. Hautecoeur’s study in A. Michers work, Vol. VIII, pp. 6 fl. 

See A. Michel, Histoire de Part, Vol. VIH (Paris, 1925), le partie. 

131 ^ Aesthetically realism is opposite to idealism. It consists in the reproduction of objects 
just as they tVlsually] are without any attempt to purify, to ennoble, or to beautify them by 
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artists of the seventeenth century) of Gericault, of the paysagists of the 
Barbizon school (Courbet, Daumier, Millet, and others). It flourished 
from about 1848 to 1870. Its further development, and purest form of 
the Visual art, was impressionism, which succeeded realism and dominated 
from about 1870 to the end of the nineteenth century. All these currents 
were Visual. Impressionism is Visual par excellence. 

Then only, as a reaction to it and to Visualism generally, appeared 
symbolism, constructivism, expressionism, neo-Primitivism, cubism, 
futurism, and similar movements which at least in their negative program 
and aspirations broke sharply and decisively with Visualism for the first 
time since the entrance of Visualism into the Western art. As I have 
pointed out, they did not succeed in becoming real Ideationalism or even 
Idealism ; they are just transitory, incoherent movements, whose aversion 
to Visualism is clear and determined. In this sense they are a real land- 
mark in the course of the Western art. But in their positive search for a 
new form of art they remain, so far, unsuccessful. The result is inco- 
herence, inner contradiction, “queemess,” and, in a sense, sterility. 
They are the children of divorce from Visuality ; they have lost the old 
family shelter, but they have not found, as yet, a new family. Therefore 
they are ‘‘in the street,” a kind of homeless, formless wild urchins mnning 
here and there and failing in their attempt to find a safe and pleasant place 
to live and really creative work to do.^®^ This is a tendency common, as 
we shall see, to practically all the main forms of contemporary art ; paint- 
ing and sculpture, architecture, music, drama, and literature. 

That romanticism, realism (or rather Visual naturalism), and impres- 
sionism are quite Visual currents is evident. They do not even pretend to 
be Idealistic or Ideational. For this reason it is needless to discuss them. 
What is worth doing here is to point out some of the traits of impression- 
ism which make it the last and the extremest development of Visualism 
to the limit beyond which there is non plus ultra. It replaced composition 
(choice, selection, arrangement — omitting the incidental, stressing the 
essential) by the impression of a moment. It painted things as they 

the work of mind. The artist must represent what he sees.” L, Reau in Michel, Hisiotre 
de Partf VoL VIII, p. 548. 

However, some principle of choice of subjects, often a certain propaganda, for instance, 
in favor of laboring classes by Millet and others, plus an effort to give the Visually typical 
in the object rendered — not just the purely incidental — has always been present in ‘'real- 
ism.” Only Impressionism, as its logical development, expelled ail these “Ideational” 
elements and became the triumph of a pure Visualism. 

For the history of art in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, see A, Michel, Eisimre 
ie Pari^Yol, VIII, le, 2e, and $e partie. 
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looked at a given point in an incessant fugitive change of Visual appear- 
ance due to the vibration of light and shade. It did not aim to stress 
anything essential, lasting, eternal in the objects. It was malerisch par 
excellence. There were no j&xed linear forms, no constant color, because 
^Torms and colours incessantly change from moment to moment,” and 
because ^^all shades are transparent and coloured, animated by thousands 
of reflexions.” Accordingly they painted out of doors, in full sun- 
light, sub Jove crudo, with a specially elaborated technique of extreme 
malerisch characters (patches of various colors put side by side) made 
possible through the photographic and optical discoveries of ChevreuL 
The theorizers of impressionism and the artists claimed quite con- 
sistently that such an art did not need either mind or thought or any 
idea ; all that it needed was a sharp eye and a trained hand to render 
the impression of the eye either in painting or in sculpture. Also, they 
contended quite consistently that it was a matter of indifference what 
was painted ; the subject was a secondary matter and anything would do. 
^^Sujet is quite unimportant : a pile of earth or the most vulgar and com- 
mon object may become, in certain moments, quite fascinating.” The 
same object could be rendered many times, each time giving a new 
picture or new sculpture because at different moments this object would 
look different. And many of the artists indeed painted the same land- 
scape or other object several times. Pay sage and portrait — these two 
forms of art profited essentially from impressionism. No particular 
selection in the topics, no idealization, no ideationalization, have a place 
in impressionism. It aimed to be empty minded,” like a photographic 
camera that would shoot” anything. Like the camera, impressionism 
desired to take snapshots” of the passing Visual surface of objects. It 
was not an accident that impressionism developed simultaneously and in 
connection with the development of photography : both were the offshoots 
of the same deep forces which concentrated the attention mainly on the 
Visual appearance of the world, on its ^^surface,” on its visible illusion” 
— moreover, on the surface of a given passing moment, proscribing and 
refusing to go deeper” into what is behind the visual aspect, behind the 
world of the senses. In all these respects the principle of Becoming and 
of the Visualist outlook on the wcgrld {Weltanschauung reached its climax 
in impressionism. There is no possibility of going further along that path. 
Even photography ; even movies,” which also began to develop almost 
simultaneously with all this and the appearance of which at the end 
of the nineteenth century is again not purely accidental ; even these can 

Vol. Vm, pp. 5^7 ff. 
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hardly go further along the line of Visualism than impressionism has 
already gone. 

Here then is a conception of the external world entirely new, if not in phi- 
losophy, at least in painting [an exaggeration !]. Figures and objects, which 
the painters of the Occident tried to paint since the fifteenth century with the 
maximum of relief and materiality, now lost all their fixity, and all their con- 
sistency. Nature appeared now as a mere succession of appearances, as an 
unstable phantasmagoria, as a deceiving mirage.^^ 

Plates XVII, XVIII, and XIX give an idea of the moderately impres- 
sionistic, impressionistic, and imitative sculptural and expressionistic pic- 
tures, with the sex motive, of the second part of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth. In Plate XVII, No, i, Naked Woman 
by Gustave Courbet (1819-1877), is sculptural ; No. 2, Street in Bern by 
Edouard Manet (1832-1883), is mildly impressionistic. Nos. i and 2 on 
Plate XVIII, Boulevard and The Breakfast of the Boaters by Auguste 
Renoir (1841-1920), and No. 3, Ugolino and His Sons by J. B. Carpeaux 

(1827-1875), and No. 4, a bust of H. von by Auguste Rodin (1840- 

1917), represent the impressionistic in painting and sculpture . Plate XIX 
shows Scene from Tahiti by Paul Gaugin (1848-1903) with primiti- 
vistic’^ tendency, and Field in Spring by Claude Monet (1840-1928) 
impressionistic especially. For an example of the pathUique similar to 
the Laocoon group (Plate XI), Carpeaux’s group may be taken. Cubistic 
and other expressionistic works may be found on Plate IX. 

Impressionism, photography, movies — all three are excellent testi- 
mony that at the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the mentality of the Western society, so far as it was 
expressed in art (and, as we shall see, in philosophy, science, and all the 
compartments of culture), became extremely Visual and illusionistic. 
Reality was reduced in that mentality to the mere surface of the sensory 
phenomena ; even in that surface the reality was thought of as a purely 
momentary, fugitive, and passing glimpse. ^^The real is only what your 
eye sees at a given moment,” Such is this visually solipsistic” philoso- 
phy of illusionism and radical Elusionistic Visual ‘‘shallowness.” “All 
the world is but a momentary Visual appearance,” a “momentary Visual 
impression,” such is another formula. " And all this results from the 
development of Visualism to its logical limits. When this limit, in the 
form of impressionism (and other illusion philosophies), has been reached, 
Visualism, and its foundation Sensatism {Nihil esse in inkUeciu qmd non 

L. Reau’s study in Michel, Histoire de rurt, Vol. VHI, p. 548. 
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fuerit prius in sensu)^ suddenly find themselves at ^Hhe end of their 
rope/’ in a blind alley, in imminent danger of self-annihilation. Since 
the whole of reality has been reduced by Visualism to the mere passing 
impression, to the momentary appearance, the reality amounts to mere 
illusion and mirage, to self-deceit and dreaming ; even these being purely 
fugitive and momentary. 

Such a reality” became so ‘Hhin” (thinner even than the outermost 
surface of the things), and so ^'immaterial,” that it reduced itself to 
something less substantial than even the proverbial ashes. Ashes have 
at least some material being ; in the Impressionistic Visualism there is 
left nothing but the passing mirage. Paradoxically Visualism and Sensa- 
tism, pushed to their limits, came to self-destruction. Both rejected any 
"Ideational” reality, any mind, any thought, any planned construction 
in their purposes and creations. Their ultimate foundation, at the 
beginning, was the materiality of the external world. Now this material- 
ity has evaporated in "illusionism.” Therefore this basis has disap- 
peared. The Ideational foundation had been rejected from the very 
beginning. Therefore it could not become the new foundation. In this 
way reality was reduced to almost nothingness, and the mentality of 
Visualism found itself in emptiness : without reality, without any foun- 
dation to rest upon. 

For a time it could live in the illusionistic world of fugitive phantas- 
magorias, amidst the restless mirages of incessant Becoming ; but nobody 
and no movement can live for a long time in such a world of illusionistic 
appearances. Impressionism could not do it ; and at the beginning of 
the twentieth century its triumph was over ; it destroyed itself ; it called 
forth a vigorous reaction and criticism. And since it was the most 
extreme form of Visualism ; and since other, more moderate, forms had 
been tried before, there seems to have been no possibility of advancing 
along this path. The only " new ” way or way further was the non-Vi$ual 
way. Hence, "the blind alley” of Visualism suddenly began to be aban- 
doned and there appeared an ever-increasing number of artists who 
decisively refused to enter into any part of the Visual highway. They 
believed that all Visual routes had been tried and that all led, after a time, 
to a blind aUey. The only possibility was to try to find a new, non-Visual 
road. Expressionism, constructivism, cubism, futurism, "pointilism,” 
" dadafem,” " surrealism,” " tactilism,” and many other modem "isms” 
were exactly tMs "getting-off” the Visual highway and searching for 
a new non-Visual pass leading to new horizons and to new summits 
of artistic creation, "The dominant trait of the contemporary paint- 
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ing is a vigorous reaction against Impressionism, Almost all the post- 
impressionists are anti-Impressionists.” 

The main criticisms raised against impressionism are : 

(1) Absence of thought, style, and construction. 

(2) Its purely Sensate nature — ^^an acephalic art.” It notes only 
sensations, without any judgment of thought ; “eye eats the brain in itU 

(3) Its nihilism. For impressionism there is nothing noble or ignoble. 
There is no gradation of values, no hierarchy of genres; no qualitative 

topics. Everything is potentially equal to everything else as 
mere impression. 

It led to the disappearance or to the neglect of many noble genres which 
involved an effort of thought : religious painting, grand decorative painting, 
and to some extent even portraiture. . . . Only paysage gained from 

However great are the differences between the various post- and anti- 
impressionistic schools, the trait common to all of them — in various forms 
and degrees — is that : 

By reaction against the Impressionistic sensatism the new art attempts to 
restore in painting the long-neglected rights of thought, while the care for 
construction affirms itself [not only in its recognition by these schools, but 
especially] by the provocative excesses of cubism.^^^ 

In this sense all these schools — the neo-classicists, the constructionists, 
the expressionists, the neo-impressionists, the cubists, and others — 
show a retreat from extreme Visualism and therefore approach to some 
Ideationalism (as far as the role of thought and construction is concerned). 

How^ever, this trait is manifest in different degrees in these schools. 
The most radical rupture with Visualism is made by what are often called 
cubism and futurism. As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, 
they reject the very idea of representing things as they look. They want 
“ to substitute the conceptual reality for the visual one.’’ Their purpose 
is “not a reproduction of the surface of the objects, not rendering them as 
they appear to the eyes, but painting them as they are in the mind.” 

If one looks at the pictures of Picasso on Plate XI, one sees this point 
immediately. It is not a visual cello or^irl with lute but a conceptional 

This formulation sounds perfectly Ideational. However, it is not, 
so far as the positive program of cubists and similar schools is concerned. 

Michel, Hisioire de I’ art, VoL VIII, p. 600. 

Ibid,j p. 601. 

• '-2S 


Ibid.^ pp. dopJfT 
Ibid.f pp. 627 ff. 
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They are Ideationalists as far as their negative attitude toward Visualism 
is concerned : they make a resolute rupture with the very principle of 
Visualism. However, when we inquire what kind of conceptual reality 
they want to paint and how they conceive it in their minds, the answer, 
is : Seiisate — almost rude — materialistic reality. The main difference 
between their Sensatism and that of Visualism is that while Visualism 
renders things as they look to our eyes only — only to one organ of oui 
senses — the cubists want to render them as they are presented by Jwc 
or more organs of sense : by the eye and by the tactile sense. Throt^ 
these we know that the material-sensory things have usually three dimen- 
sions ; these three dimensions are not made apparent by our eyes alone 
but they are presented, in all their materiality, by touch, and perhaps 
by other organs of sense. Hence cubism. It aims to render — • to show 
— all the three dimensions of material objects. These three dimensions 
are there, in these objects. Accordingly it tends to render three-dimen- 
sionality and corporeality of material things by a geometrical combina- 
tion of colored planes. Hence all these peculiar cubes, planes, and cuts, 
which are so strange to the public for centuries educated in Visualism, 
and typical for many modernistic schools. 

To this extent these schools are free of Visualism. But are they Idea- 
tional? Not at all. The reality which they believe and try to render 
remains purely material, corporeal reality. They do not go beyond it, 
do not strive to render by visible signs the invisible and immaterial world. 
Even their ^^mind’’ is not supreme thought and master of sensations, 
independent of them, and having its own existence, but is a mere ^^box’’ 
with not only one entrance — the eye, as is the “mind” of the pure 
impressionists, but with two or more entrances in the form of the other 
organs of sense. In this way they remain in “purgatory” : out of the 
realm of Visualism, but also out of the kingdom of Ideationalism. Just 
between. They quitted the former and did not reach the latter. 
Hence their transitory nature, their incoherence, their queerness, and 
their fruitlessness. So far as their rupture with Visualism is concerned, 
they are a very important symptom : a sign of the time, maybe the real, 
first indication of the end of one great epoch in art and culture and of 
the coming of a new era. But they are not themselves the bearers of 
the new spring : they look in a wrong direction ; they are too dee^* 
sunk in the Sensate material world, have no wings to soar over it into 
the stratosphere of the real mind, real Ideationality. Therefore they 
creep^ hopelessly, biting strongly at Visualism but unable to build the 
palace" of Ideationalism. Like the Roman transitory art of the second 
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to the fourth centuries of our era they are just the shining derelicts of a 
great crisis or great cultural turn. For the real Ideationalists we have 
still to look into the future. 

Such is the deep significance of impressionism and cubism from the 
standpoint of the present work. 

Since the most anti- Visual currents are neither Ideational nor Idealistic, 
^nd besides are still the minor currents in the river of contemporary art, 
'vis means that the art of the end of the nineteenth and of the twentieth 
is still conspicuously and extremely Visual. Therefore we 
should expect the usual satellites of the Visual art also to be displayed 
in it conspicuously. The expectation is sustained by the facts. Is this 
contemporary art individualistic? Of course. From this follows the 
contemporary “anarchy” of art. “The word school has no longer its 
old significance. Individualism which has shattered this uniformity, 
has destroyed both state and school in the early sense. There is no longer 
either victor or vanquished [but as many schools as there are artists].” 

To call any artist unoriginal and without individuality is an insult. 
Right or wrong, the artists want to be individualists, original, peculiar, 
especially free from any restraint, even extravagant and queer. Like- 
wise the contemporary artist is a highly professional artist. He wants 
to be free from any tutelage of religion, moral decency, of anything except 
his fancy He wants to mark his creation with his name and is willing 
in no way to be just an anonymous creator, the primus inter pares of a 
collectivity, as the Ideational artists were. On the other hand, he is a 
member of the professional union of artists, a kind of caste separate 
from the rest of the collectivity and ready to protect its interests at the 
cost of this collectivity. 

What is the basis of the selection of the topics by artists of our time ? 
There are several, among them in a few cases some which are purely 
Ideational. But in the bulk the basis is neither the glory of God nor 
the glory of the country nor a service to some ideal as such, but the market 
demand, profit, either through commercial sale of pictures and sculptures 
or through getting an order from a rich magnate, from politicians, or from 
the state. In all such cases, with publicity as an instrument toward 
such a commercial goal. Mammon is w^at dictates the patterns as well 
«(i^he topics of the art of today. The professional artist has to make 

Hourticq, op. ciL, p. 433. 

140 ‘‘The modem artist (in contradistinctioa to the medieval) seems to regard aay limltiag 
conditions imposed as a sacrilegious attempt on his freedom as a maker of beauty.” 
lain, op. ciL, p. 158. 

* 0 
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his living. To make it he must be able to sell his services or creations. 
To sell them he must adapt them to the existing demand of the market. 
Hence the highly commercialized character of his work and the vulgarism 
which controls it. The artist, instead of lifting the vulgar tastes to* 
sublime heights, must debase himself to the low level of vulgarism.^^^ 

Connected with this is the phenomenon of the development of aes; 
theticism, art dilettantism, art connoisseurism, mass art education, ar" 
promotion, art journals, art critics, art dealers, and other phenoi33jenr 
of that kind. We have seen, and shall see further, that in the 
Roman Visual phase all this grew to huge proportions. It is needless 
to point out that we too have all this with us on an enormous scale: 
hundreds of art journals, thousands of art reviewers, art critics, art 
managers, art promoters ; thousands of art connoisseurs, art amateurs, 
art collectors ; hundreds of thousands of art dealers. Art education 
is everywhere — on the radio, in the newspapers, in the schools, in the 
churches, in private houses ; it has become one of the main topics of edu- 
cation. Even men^s and women’s clubs and the rural and Four-H clubs 
have it as a major interest. Oceans of art ! Another question is how 
good all this is. But it is not my task to discuss this problem here. 

Further, we have seen that colossalism is one of the satellites of the 
Visual art. Do we have it with us? More than enough. Sheer quan- 
tity springs to the eye everywhere and tends more and more to replace 
quality. We build one art museum bigger than the others. A strenuous 
competition exists in that respect. And if a building is the ^'biggest 
in the world,” this is advertised urbi et orbi; and the building is proudly 
thought of as the best in the world. The same is true of the pictures, 
of the mural frescoes, of the statues and sculptural decorations. “ Biggest 
in the world,” or 'The greatest number of art galleries, art schools, art 
courses, art trades” — as with the best sellers, this is thought of as 
equivalent to being the leader in art, the highest and the best ! We are 
in the grip of this mania of colossalism, and it manifests itself everywhere 
and in all fields of art, as will be shown further. 

Moreover, as has happened before, the main topics of our art are the 
persons, the events, the sights of common, daily life, with an inclination 
for the picaresque, picturesque,, for the doubtful aspects and types^ 
life : to crime, to criminals, to prostitutes, to ragamuffins, to urchii^*' 

“ Unable to enjoy the substance and the peace of wisdom [as the ideational artists did] 
he is . . . condemned to every servile misery of temporal practice and production. . . . 
NowTi^odern world, which had promised the artists all things, will soon scarcely leave Mm 
even the bare means of subsistence.’' Ihid,y pp. 35 and.37. 
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to the ''poorer classes/' to abnormal types, and so on. The "prole- 
tariat," labor, the “misadapted," Cinderellas, tramps, criminals, and soon, 
play a very large part in the paintings and sculpture of our time. Here 
* again we are simply repeating what has happened several times before. 

Sex, eroticism, voluptuous nudity, the invasion of the pretty — and 
.,jnot too chaste — woman, have been the usual satellites of such a 
^Visual art.^^^ It is enough to pick up almost any copy of one of our 
contemporary magazines, in order to find such a pretty face, be it a 
star, a prostitute, a pretty stenographer, society lady, or just the 
anonymous mistress of the artist or of the editor. It is enough to go to 
any annual salon of the new pictures in order to see everywhere old and 
young female bodies, sitting, lying, standing, quite nude, almost com- 
pletely nude, tliree-quarters naked, half-naked but coquettishly dressed 
so that the figure looks more sexual, having a stronger voluptuous appeal 
than many naked contemporary Venuses. The same is true of the 
males: they also are depicted either as "brutes" and "cave men-like" 
or "fine and dandy," effeminate, and with "sex appeal." One can go 
at random a dozen times to the movies and see all this in this modern and 
most Visual form of art. 

Other satellites are not lacking. Patheticism, emotionality, dynamism 
— we have all that in an even supermelodramatic portion. Satirical^ 
cynical, skeptical topics abound. In the Ideational and Idealistic there 
is no place for such an art, because there is no such mentality. The 
Sensate Visualist cannot help having them. Hence widespread develop- 
ment of caricature, satirical cartoons, pictures, sculptures, portraits, 
and the satirization of all kinds of events, persons, values. Each news- 
paper copy has a section containing such satire and caricature; and 
there are dozens and dozens of special magazines {The New Yorker, 
Ballyhoo) devoted exclusively to satirizing and caricaturing and ridiculing 
everything and everybody. This is our "stimulant" and refreshment. 

We have also seen that the development of paysage is connected with 
Visualism. We, too, have a great development of landscape painting, 
landscape architecture, and decorative art. 

Finally, as the crowning jewel of the four-hundred-year development 
o^ensate Visualism we have — and <not by accident — photography 
movies. That they were invented when Visualism in form of Visual 
realism and impressionism was reaching its extreme development is not 

The chief topics of the films in 1930 were : sex, 15 per cent of the total; crime, 274 per 
cent; and love, 29.6 per cent. See E. Dale, The Content of Motion Fktures (Nnv York, 
1935). Thus more than 70 per cen|: of the films is taken up with these three topics. 
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to be overlooked. It is in an excellent harmony with the style of time. 
It is the “finishing touch.” And the success of, for example, the movies, 
amounting for many to their having a “good time” in movies and their 
regarding the rest of real life as waste — this phenomenal success is really 
symptomatic and symbolic. Our life is becoming more and more “ Holly- 
woody,” more and more “appearance,” “illusion,” “mirage,” which is 
felt as reality, whereas the reality is felt to be less real than this theatrical 
deceit. 

This is a real finishing touch to the Visualization of our whole life a«id 
mentality, of our growing rupture with, and movement away from, the 
deeper reality. We begin to live in a more and more theatrical, “decora- 
tive,” “ illusion ary ” world of Visual shadows. As we shall see, our science 
is becoming more and more illusionistic ; our culture tends to be more 
and more a “show,” our criteria of right and wrong, great and small, 
good and bad, beneficial and harmful, respectable and shameful, all tend 
to become Visual, a mere “decorum of appearance,” of publicity, of adver- 
tising, of exhibition, of “objective Visual behaviorism,” Visual tests. 
Visual evidence, the triumph of Visuality in all compartments of culture. 
We shall see that we are indeed living in the most scientific, most Visual, 
most illusionary, and therefore most unreal world. 

This outline shows the main long-time waves of alternation of the 
Ideational and the Visual forms of painting and sculpture, together with 
the main periods of the domination of the intermediary styles, particularly 
of the Idealistic and cubistic, and with the shorter and shallower ripplings 
in these alternations. All this probably is suflScient not only for the 
clarification of my main concepts and for showing that these concepts 
are not something artificially built up by me, but are indeed at the very 
base of each form of art and condition hundreds of other detailed traits 
of a given art of a given period ; but also for the inductive corroboration 
of the “cycles” or “fluctuations” that we have postulated. To this 
extent the logico-meaningful method is vindicated further; knowing 
the t3^e of the art, we know and “can deduce” hundreds of its details, 
and these details are found indeed to exist in the empirical reality. 

My task, however, is not finished with this chapter. We have«jj^ 
to study the history of art further and more accurately, at least in its' 
quantitative aspects. Hence, an mvitation to the reader to proceed 
to the next chapter, which may give something newer and more basic — 
even for specialists in the history of art — than the qualitative sketch 
of the course of art from my standpoint, which we have just completed. 
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QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE FLUCTUATION OF THE 
MAIN STYLES AND THEIR SATELLITES IN THE PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE OF WESTERN EUROPE ^ 


I. Preliminary Methodological Remarks 

The verbal and qualitative outline of the fluctuation studied in the 
preceding chapter is supposedly correct in the essentials, since it agrees 
with the conclusions of most historians of art. Nevertheless the accuracy 
of the historians^ conclusions may be questioned. The point is that these 
conclusions are based not so much upon the total output of the paintings 
and sculptures of each period as upon a limited and relatively small 
collection chosen from the works of the most prominent artists. This 
sample is neither so large as to embrace the greater part of the artistic 
works of the period, nor is it necessarily a random and therefore a repre- 
sentative sample. Often only a few pictures or sculptures which suit 
the thesis of the author have been used as ^‘illustrations,’^ leaving the 
bulk unconsidered and unanalyzed. The danger of such a method 
is apparent. Out of hundreds of thousands of pictures and sculptures, 
one can always pick up a few dozens which fit any preconceived theory. 
In that way, one can prove practically any contention in the field, because, 
as a matter of fact, there are always major and minor streams of art and 
one always can back up Ms theory by ascribing the traits of the minor 
stream to the whole or to the majority of the art creations of the period. 
There is another point of danger in such a method : in so far as it takes 
only a few of the works of the greatest artists of the time and assumes 
that they are representative of the bulk of the works by more numerous 
and less prominent artists, one is making an arbitrary assumption: it 
max tie true. For instanae, it is very probable that the 

changes in the forms of art (styles as weU as the contents) in the work 
of the “top artists’’ occur more rapidly, and perhaps even fluctuate more 
violently, than those in the bulk of art produced by the mass of the less 
prominent and mediocre artists. A great artist is always original to 
* In co-operation witb,N. L. Okuneff, Harold Cross, and others. 
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some degree. When we from the few great artists of a given 

period to the few of the next period, there always will be found a notable 
change, due to the factor that these artists, being great, are original. 
The situation is different with the great bulk of art creations by the 
mediocre or merely talented majority of artists. Inertia, tradition, 
imitation, continuity, are likely to predominate here ; therefore more 
time is necessary to produce a notable change in the bulk of the art 
creations. Hence these fluctuations may be slower and less violent 
than in the ^^thin rivulet’’ of the creations of the greatest artists. 

These reasons explain why the conclusions reached in the previous 
chapter, as well as those of any historian of art, need a further test and 
corroboration. This should consist in taking practically all the known 
pictures and sculptures of any period studied — or at least, the greater 
bulk of them — and in studying them all from the standpoint of the 
problems investigated. When such a “mass study” is made for all the 
periods investigated, and the data are summed up in a quantitative way, 
and the diagrams are constructed, and when these support the conclu- 
sions, then and then only can we feel relatively sure that these conclusions 
are roughly valid. 

This explains why I had to undertake such a study, in spite of the 
enormous labor it required, the enormous knowledge it demands, and the 
“Egyptian load” of monotonous work which is necessary to carry 
through such a study. I had other reasons also for undertaking such a 
task. We shall see that it permits us to check and to test many other 
theories in the field of art which are, in a sense, “a side issue” to my 
main thesis but which, nevertheless, have a direct bearing on the prob- 
lems of the dynamics of culture generally. Besides, in later parts of this 
work, where I attempt to study the existence or nonexistence of “the 
correlations” or “associations” in the change and fluctuation of various 
sociocultural processes in different compartments of culture — science, 
philosophy, art, law, political phenomena, economic phenomena, etc. — 
I naturally need some real “statistical curves and data” in the field of 
art fluctuation in order that such data and curves can be compared with 
those in other fields of culture. 

This is enough to show why the. subsequent laborious, almost appalling, 
quantitative study of the paintings and sculptures of Western culture 
was undertaken. Before giving its results, a few methodological remarks 
and reservations will explain how these data were obtained and what 
they mean. Putting the matter as briefly as possible, the following has 
to be stated. 
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A. For each of the countries and for each of the periods we tried 
to include for our analysis all the pictures and all the sculptural works 
know in the history of art, regardless of whether they belong to great 
or small or anonymous artists; though all that is known represents, 
especially for the early centuries, only a small part of what must have 
existed then. We are sure that our samples embrace — for most of the 
countries — the bulk of the works of each period, as the reader himself 
can judge from the tables herein ; but it is more than probable that 
for^various reasons we succeeded in getting only a part — though possibly 
the major part — of the known paintings and sculptures. This part, 
however, is so large that it is fairly representative, and is certainly larger 
and more representative than any '“'samples’' used in any study hitherto 
made. 

B. The location of the exact date and place of production of many 
pictures and sculptural works meets with difficulties, especially in regard 
to the works of the earlier centuries. The exact dates of their creation, 
not only the year, but the decade or even the century, are not known. 
For this reason alone, the periodization for the earlier works had to be 
made in large time units, such as a century or even two centuries. Within 
such large units of time, their location in all probability is accurate, 
at least in regard to the enormous majority of “ the dateless art creations.” 

C. As we shall see, this large section of the world’s artistic works 
is studied from several standpoints, and studied quantitatively. Some 
of these points, as to 'whether the topic of the picture or sculpture is 
religious or secular; whether the portrait is of a woman or a man; 
whether the work belongs to the landscape, to the everyday genre, or to 
the portraiture class; whether the subject is royalty, the aristocracy, 
the clergy, the artist, bourgeoisie, or the labor class — such points involve 
practically no subjectivity of the investigators and are computed and 
classified easily. Other points are more complex and involve some 
amount of subjectivity. Such, for instance, as whether the nudity of the 
figure is ascetic, or sensuous (erotic), or neutral; whether (in some of the 
pictures of not purely Ideational or obviously Visual or Idealistic t}T3e) 
the predominant style is Ideational or Visual or Mixed or what. And 
there are a few other points of similar character, where the qualification 
depends, to a degree, upon the “personal equation” of the classifier. 
This danger was foreseen at the beginning of the study ; therefore the 
workers tried to compare the qualifications in many cases and give the 
verdict which won either the unanimous or the majority opinion. Be- 
sides, for the sake of testing how great may be the element of subjectivity 
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in such cases, the art of Italy ^ was studied independently in two places 
by the investigators, who did not even know that a parallel study was 
being made in Prague under the direction of Professor N. L. Okuneff and 
his associates (whom I asked to do the greater part of this enormous - 
work), and in Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Harold Cross, to whom I 
gave the task here. The samples in both studies happened to be not 
exactly the same : the sample studied in Prague included 32,299 pictures 
and sculptures; the Cambridge sample had 13,427 pictures and 3252 ' 
sculptures, altogether 16,679. On account of this difference, some 
discrepancy in the results was to be expected, regardless of the subjective 
element involved in the study of some of the points mentioned. This 
supposition is corroborated by the fact that some discrepancy appears 
even in the points which, like the ‘^religious and secular” subjects of the 
pictures, or percentage of male and female portraits, involve practically 
no subjective element and can be counted easily. The following data 
give an idea of the discrepancies in the ^‘objective” and the ^'subjective” 
points. Let us take first such points in both studies which do not imohe 
any appreciable subjectivity — as, for instance, the point of what per- 
centage in the total sample studied is religious and what is secular, 
according to the topic of the picture or sculpture. In the Prague sample 
and the Cambridge sample respectively, the percentages are: for the 
thirteenth century 99.7 religious and .3 secular, 97.5 religious and 2.5 
secular; for the period 1301-1350 the religious percentages are respec- 
tively (the secular is 100 per cent, minus the per cent of the religious) : 
98.5 and 94.7; for 1351--1400, 82.4 and 94.0; for 1401-1450, 84.9 and 
89.8; for 1451-1500, 80.4 and 76.5; for 1501-1550, 68.8 and 74.6; for 
1551-1600, 54.8 and 56.1; for 1601-1650, 50.3 and 59.5; for 1651-1700, 
56.1 and 53.5; for 1701-1750, 36.4 and 27.3; for 1751-1800, 42.2 and 
20.1 ; for 1801-1850, 34.1 and 7.56 ; for 1851-1900, 12.0 and 8.66. The 
figures show a discrepancy even in this relatively objective point. It is 
undoubtedly due mainly to the difference in the size of the samples, one 
being practically twice as large as the other. The difference for most 
of the periods — even for half-century periods — is, however, compara- 
tively insignificant : only in four periods out of fourteen is the move- 
ment of the two curves opposite and even there, with two exceptions, 

2 Regretfully I liad to give up similar parallel studies for the other countries. Besides the 
Italian art, the French and the Byzantine art were studied, but upon quite an insufficient 
collection. The reader can easily realize what an amount of work is involved and the expense 
of the labor of the investigators, though they, for the sake of the study, agreed to do this 
spadework for a very modest remuneration, taking it as a labor of love and scientific interest, 
rather than a job with proper remuneration. 
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the curves of the percentages run practically parallel, so far as the main 
trends and fluctuations are concerned. As the Prague sample is larger 
and the study was made under the close supervision of a prominent pro- 
’ lessor of the history of art, it gives probably more accurate data than 
the Cambridge study. 

An idea of the discrepancy in the two studies, in the points which 
inmlve an element of subjectivity^ is given by comparing the percentages 
of both studies concerning the measure of spirituality or sensuality in 
the pictures and sculptures in which the human body figures (all the 
pictures practically, minus paysage and few others, where the human 
body does not figure. These latter are put into the neutral class). 
All such pictures were divided into three classes: spiritual (ascetic or 
near to it), sensual (fleshy and partly erotic), and neutral. The results 
in both studies in the terms of the percentages are as follows in Table ii : 


TABLE 11 . PRAGUE AND CAMBRIDGE STUDIES COMPARED 


PERIOD 

Prague Study Percentages 

Cambridge Study Percentages 

Spiritual 

Sensual 

Neutral j 

Spiritual 

Sensual 

Neutral 

1201-1300 i 

72.9 (5.7) i 1 

0.0 

(0.0) * 

27.1 

6.8 

0.0 

93.2 

1301-1350 1 

9.2 (2.2) 

0,0 

( 0 . 0 ) 

90.8 

4.8 

3.0 

92.2 

1351-1400 1 

69.9 (11.6) 

0.0 

( 0 . 0 ) 

30.1 i 

7.6 

7.6 ! 

85.0 

1401-1450 : 

45.2 (4.2) 

5.4 

( 0 . 9 ) 

50.4 

6.4 

14.3 

79.3 

1451-1500 i 

39,4 (5.9) 

5.5 

(1.2) 

55.1 

6.8 

21.8 

71.4 

1501-1550 

27.8 (5.5) ! 

16.7 

( 6 . 9 ) 

55.4 

3.9 

29.0 

67.1 

1551-1600 

35.1 (15.1) 

12.8 

( 6 . 1 ) 

51.1 

3.4 

29.4 

67.2 

1601-1650 

34.1 (15.8) 

16.9 

( 7 . 6 ) 

50.1 

3.7 

36.2 

60.1 

1651-1700 

42.1 (16.9) 

22.4 

( 8 . 3 ) 

35.5 

2.1 

39.0 

58.9 

1701-1750 

30.1 (8.7) 

32.6 (13.0) 

37.3 

9.1 

32.4 

58.8 

1751-1800 

15,4 (3.6) 

20.4 

( 7 . 7 ) 

64.2 

1.0 

27.0 

72.0 

1801-1850 

28.9 (5.1) 

1 36.0 (11.7) 

35.3 

0.0 

2.0 

98.0 

1851-1900 

22.7 (3.3) 

! 29.6 ( 11 . 3 ) 

47.7 

1.4 

6.6 

92.0 

1901-1933 

6.2 (1.4) 

18.3 

( 7 . 9 ) 

75.S 

0.0 

5.4 

94.6 


* Amoni? the spiritual a part which is extremely spiritual. 

® Amojag the sensual the part which is extremely sensual (erotic, sexual). 


I took this point which, by its nature, involves possibly the greatest 
subjectivity of any point in my study. At the first glance the results 
of the two studies seem to be absolutely different. However, a closer 
study of the data and a few words of explanation suffice in order to change 
such a conclusion and cause one to wonder rather that the discrepancy 
is so small relatively and the results of both studies so similar. In the 
Prague study, my instruction was to classify all pictures into five cate- 
gories: spiritual, extremely spiritual (ascetic), sensual, extremely 
sensual (erotic), and neutrai In the Cambridge study, only three cate- 
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gories were given : spiritual, sensual, neutral. The natural result was 
that in the Cambridge study only the conspicuously spiritual and the 
conspicuously sensual (almost corresponding to the Prague study’s 
extremely spiritual and extremely sensual) were put into these classes, 
while all the others were put into the neutral class. In the Prague study, 
into the general classes of spiritual and sensual were put many pictures 
where some domination — though inconspicuous — of one of these 
''intangible traits” was noticeable; therefore, the neutral class there 
happened naturally to be smaller than in the Cambridge study. Under 
these circumstances, the real points of comparison of the results of both 
studies are the percentages of the extremely spiritual, and the extremely 
sensual in the Prague study (in parentheses) with the percentages of the 
Cambridge study. When such a comparison is made for all the periods 
studied, one can see that, all in all, the curves of the two percentages 
are going in the same direction, if the century periods are taken ; and 
even in the half-century periods they either run parallel or partly parallel 
for all the periods, with the exception of four (out of fourteen) : 1551- 
1600, 1701-1750, 1801-1850, and 1851-1900. In other periods the curves 
have parallel direction in their ups and downs. In other words, the 
number of periods where the two curves go in different ways in both the 
“objective” and the “subjective” points happens to be the same (four 
out of the fourteen) ; and the general character of the discrepancy is 
altogether very similar in both cases. This suggests that it is due mainly 
to the difference in the number as well as in the somewhat different 
composition of the samples (because many pictures studied in one place 
were not studied in the other) ; and only secondarily to “the subjective 
element” which enters into the study and computation of some of the 
points. In other words, as this — the worst — case shows, the subjec- 
tive element happened in fact to be very similar in both studies. 

When two or more competent persons say that the color of a given 
picture is, say, red, though color is in a sense a subjective impression, 
such a unanimous statement is objectively accurate. With less force, 
the same is to be said of our subject. The similarity of the results 
obtained by both studies, where one investigator did not even know that 
the other study was being made,Js good evidence that “the correlation” 
between both studies even in the most “subjective” points is quite 
tangible. If, in both cases, the pictures studied had been identical, 
there is hardly any doubt that the discrepancy would have been still 
lower. All this means that, even in regard to such points, the possible 
criticism that they involve too much of the subjective element to be 
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studied quantitatively, and to give reliable results, is possible but would 
probably be premature and hasty if it tried to deny the rough and 
approximate accuracy of the figures as indicators. Anyhow, they cannot 
be brushed aside until several independent studies are made along the 
same line, with possibly still larger samples, by a large group of investi- 
gators, because outside of such a study there is no better or even as good 
a basis on which to contend that in the painting and sculpture of a given 
period such and such traits or characteristics increased or decreased in 
comparison with the preceding period. Such statements will be based 
either on the few quite unsafe illustrative cases selected to suit the theory, 
or upon mere guesswork, or upon a small and neither random nor repre- 
sentative sample. For the sake of bre\dty, I shall not mention other 
reservations, well realized and comprehensible to any real investigator. 

So much about the reservations, and the test of the validity, and the 
reliability of the results. To sum up, they may be unreliable hut they are 
more reliable than any data presented up to the present time^ so far as the 
general course of art fluctuation in the countries studied is concerned. 

In subsequent tables, I am presenting the figures and the diagrams 
based upon the Prague study as more complete and covering all the coun- 
tries, while the Cambridge study was made only for Italy and in a small 
way for Byzantium and France, with too few samples to be of any real 
significance or to serve as a check for the results of the Prague study. 
This study deals with the paintings and sculptures of the following 
countries or cultures: (i) Italy, (2) France, (3) England, (4) Central 
Europe (Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia), (5) the Netherlands, 
(6) Spain, (7) Russia, (8) Islam, (9) ancient and medieval Christian 
art (including the religious art of Byzantium), without differentiation 
by countries. The periods with which the study begins for each country, 
as well as the periodization itself , are indicated in the tables and diagrams. 
In order to give an idea upon what sources the table for each countr}^ 
is based and the works of what artists are studied, in the Appendix 
for this chapter. I am giving for a few of these countries the bibliog- 
raphy of the sources consulted and the list of the artists whose works 
were studied. Perusal of these data will show that we tried to include 
all that is known and to consult the vast body of sources and litera- 
ture about each country studied. It will also show that some of the 
countries (Italy, Central Europe, France, Russia) were studied more 
extensively than the others, like Spain or England. 

The investigation is made and the data are presented separately for 
all the above countries and fultures. This is done in order to elucidate 
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several additional problems, such as whether the changes have been 
going on synchronously and parallel in all the countries ; whether some 
of the countries lagged regularly; whether the movement has been 
similar in the countries which, like the European countries, belong to 
the same Christian, “cultural continent,” and in the countries which, 
like the Islamic world, belong to a different cultural continent; and 
several other problems. Accordingly, the diagrams are made in such 
a way that the reader can see at once what has been the situation in these 
and in several other respects, in all these countries. 

II. Fluctuation of Ideational and Visual Forms of Art 

A. Religious and Secular Subjects. As defined above, these forms 
of art differ from one another in their content as well as in their style. 
Therefore, the first step in the study of the fluctuation is to find out how 
things have been moving from the standpoint of the content of art. 
The first step to ascertain whether a picture is Visual or Ideational in con- 
tent is to determine the religious or secular character of its subject. The 
religious subject generally, and in Christian culture particularly, belongs, 
as a rule, to the supersensory and superempirical world; it is then 
Ideational in its nature. The secular picture is almost always empirical 
in its subject ; therefore, by definition, it belongs to the Visual world. 
This is sufficient to explain why, in the study of the problem of the Idea- 
tional and Visual fluctuation in art by its- content, the changes in the 
proportion of the religious and secular pictures and sculptures in the total 
for each period are s)rmptomatic and serve as the best available barometer 
for the purpose. Besides, a study of the change in the proportion of the 
religious and secular art in the total art of the country for a certain period 
is important in itself and throws a light upon many cultural changes. 
If, for instance, in the course of the art evolution of a country, one 
notices that the proportion of the religious pictures decreases system- 
atically — that the art becomes more and more secular — this may be 
one of the most important symptoms of what is happening with the 
religion of the country and with the country itself : the religion which 
does not exert any influence upon art (even Ideational art), which does not 
mfluence the philosophical and scientific mentality of the people and does 
not exert any influence upon it, which likewise does not affect and mold 
the law and mores of the country, its “rights” and “wrongs,” its political, 
social, and economic organization — such a religion in all probability is 
dead and does not live and function any more. Like a dead constitution 
of the State, which exists upon paper and may be mentioned and referred 
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to once in a while, it is probably just a “mummy removed from the world 
of living realities into that of the museum of history. This is just one 
of the illustrations why and how the problem of the change in the pro- 
portion of the religious and secular subjects (in pictures and sculptures) 
may have significance per se, besides the problem of their fluctuations. 

Having taken, then, the total sample of paintings and sculptures for 
each period as 100 per cent and divided it into religious and secular, 
we have the following results, given in the absolute and percentage 
figures in Table 12 and summed up on the percentage basis in Figure 3. 

Table 12 and Figure 3 suggest the following conclusions. 

(i) So far as the art data by countries are concerned, for most of the 
European countries they begin only about the fifteenth century, when the 
differentiation into national art, as well as into the secular and religious, 
began to crystallize. Before that, especially before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the art of Europe is taken as a whole, as a Christian art. There- 
fore, to see the situation in medieval Europe and Byzantium, one has to 
turn to the figure and to those tables which are styled “Ancient and 
Medieval Christian ’’ art. Here, unfortunately, before the tenth century, 
the date of the art object in most cases is unknown. For this reason all 
the pictures and sculptural works studied, some 5032 units, had to be 
“lumped together” into one period, “before the tenth century.”® 

® A more specific study of the Byzantine art made in Cambridge, limited to the objects 
whose dates are approximately known, gives the following results. 


Century 

Total Number of Units Studied 

Percentage of the Religious 

4 

20 

80.0 

5 

21 

80.9 

6 

109 

89.0 

7 

23 

69.6 

8 

22 

90.9 

9 

38 

79.0 

10 

54 

79.6 

11 

179 

92.7 

12 

182 

89.0 

13 

136 

98.6 

14 

109 

92.7 


As the samples are small, no certain conclusion can be obtained. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the data agree almost perfectly with those given in the text, concerning the ancient 
and medieval Christian art generally. There the percentage of religious pictures before the 
tenth century is Si. 9 ; here it is about the same, fluctuating from century to century (from 
the fourth to the tenth) between 69.6 and 90.9, standing for most of the centuries around 
So per cent. Quite similar are the data in both cases for the centuries from the tenth to the 
fifteenth. This additional test speaks well for the approximate validity of the results ob- 
tained, because, as mentioned, the two studies were carried on — one in Cambridge (the 
Byzantine), the other in Prague — independently, by different persons. 
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1 All the s^ven European countries, plus the ancient and medieval Christian. 

2 Obtained by taking one-half of the entire “ Christian art ” for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

®For Holland, the eighteenth century means the data for the period 1680-1780, the nineteenth century, 1780-1880, the twentieth century, and 1880-1933. 
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The data of both studies 
show that before the tenth 
century the grand total of all 
art (religious and secular), ac- 
cording to its content, was 
overwhelmingly religious ; 
more than 81 per cent of its 
» subjects were religious. As 
such, especially for that period 
of Christianity, it was Idea- 
tional in type. The art 
mentality of the period was 
concentrated mainly on 
“otherworldly” ideas; it de- 
picted, principally in S3niibolic 
form (as we shall see), the 
m\dsible Kingdom of God and 
of His Gospel. Only a small 
stream of secular subjects was 
reflected in it ; and even those 
were used mainly because of 
their indirect connection with 
the religious Ideational world. 
The situation remains similar 
in the centuries from the 
tenth to the thirteenth inclu- 
sive. The total art continued 
to be overwhelmingly religious 
and depicted mainly — about 
90 per cent — religious sub- 
jects and problems. After the 
fourteenth century in religious 
art itself, not to mention the 
secular art, which began to be 
a separate stream, we notice 
a notable decrease of the per- 
centage of the religious ele- 
ment. The decrease continues 
up to the eighteenth century, 
when the religious art was 
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FIG, 3 . REnOIOUS AND SECULAR ART BY 
COUNTRIES 
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completely separated from the secular and had to be religious, so to 
speak, ex officio. At that time it was already a very minor stream in 
the general river of art, which had become overwhelmingly secular. 
Thus^ so far as the content of the art is concerned , the data entirely justify 
the thesis that painting and sculpture of the Middle Ages, up to about the 
end of the twelfth century^ were overwhelmingly Ideational. At the end 
of the thirteenth century^ we see the beginning of the process of seculariza- 
tion or sensualization or visualization of the content of art in two forms: 
first j the percentage of the secular subjects begins to grow in the religious Mt 
itself; second, the beginning of the separation of the secular art from the 
religious. In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the sec- 
ular element continues to grow in both forms and in the seventeenth 
century the secular (Visual) art emerges as already dominant, while the 
religious art, becoming a thinner and thinner rivulet in comparison with 
the ever-growing secular stream, retreats to a purely religious position 
ex officio. Such is the picture shown by the section of Table 12 con- 
cerning the whole of Europe (see Figure 9 for Europe on page 418) as 
well as by that for separate European countries. 

(2) This conclusion, so far as the period after the twelfth century is 
concerned, is well corroborated by the data and the curves concerning 
the seven European countries. In the total art of all these countries, as 
we move from the thirteenth or the fourteenth century to our time, the main 
trend is identical, namely, with minor fluctuations, a steady decrease of the 
religious and a steady increase of the secular elements. As the samples for 
all these countries are large : 7732 for the Netherlands; 1325 for England ; 
2199 for Spain ; 32,299 for Italy ; 15,891 for France ; 11,233 Central 
Europe ; 12,294 for Russia ; and as the trend is similar in all these coun- 
tries, there can be hardly any doubt that it reflects the reality accurately, 
at least in its essential traits. This means, then, a steady decrease of 
Ideationalism in the content of the art and a steady increase of Visualism 
as we move from the end of the Middle Ages to our time. 

(3) Of the other points of the data and the curves, the following are 
to be mentioned : Though the main trend is the same in all the European 
countries, in the minor fluctuations and in the time of its appearance, the 
countries show some variations, ^i^^st, the trend of secularization emerged 
in Italy earlier than in any other country. The decrease of the proportion 
of the religious subjects began here in the thirteenth century. In other 
coimtries it started somewhat later. The latest in this respect appears to 
have been Russia, when the process emerged only in the seventeenth 
century, but after emergence progressed very abruptly. 
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(4) Of the minor fluctuations in Europe, it is to be noted that in 
Italy j France, Central Europe, and the Netherlands, either the end of the 
sixteenth or the seventeenth century is marked by a temporary rise of 
the proportion of the religious subjects and a respective fall of the per- 
centage of the secular pictures and sculptures. This is probably a 
reflection of the Counter-Reformation, of the Ascetic Protestantism,'* 
and, in central Europe, of the Thirty Years’ War and the sufferings and 
' despair which were its aftermath. When the total historical configuration 
of jthat period is considered, the results appear to be entirely consistent 
with the situation known. For most of these countries — Spain, Eng- 
land, partly the Netherlands, and France — the most ‘^^pagan’^ centuries 
were the eighteenth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth. The beginning 
of the nineteenth century in several countries is marked by a temporary 
slight increase of the religious class compared with the eighteenth century, 
probably as a consequence of the Revolutions and the Napoleonic Wars, 
but the rise seems to have been temporary and soon was replaced by the 
continuation of the main trend. Finally, if we inquire what has been 
the situation in our time — at the end of the nineteenth and in the 
twentieth century — the answer is : In Holland, England, Spain, Italy, 
and Central Europe there has been a slight increase of the percentage of 
religious art, while in Russia and France there has been a continuation 
of its decrease. Due to these two countries exclusively, the total for 
Europe shows a fall of the religious pictures from 10 per cent in the nine- 
teenth to 3.9 per cent in the twentieth century. If these countries were 
excluded, then the twentieth century would show a slight increase of the 
percentage of the religious subjects in comparison with that of the nine- 
teenth century. If the postwar art up to the present year were analyzed 
more fully, possibly even in France (in Russia, on account of the severe 
policy of extermination of religion, the trend could not manifest itself 
openly) the trend of increase of the religious pictures and sculpture would 
appear also. Anyhow, the fact that such a tendency is shown by the 
data for most of the countries studied is interesting. It becomes particu- 
larly symptomatic in the light of the subsequent data concerning the 
style of art : these data, as we shall see, show for this latest period a 

^ Though several branches of Protestantism wele iconoclastic so far as the placement of 
art creation In the churches is concerned, outside of that Protestantism did not inhibit either 
a rendering of the religious theme in secular art, or the emergence of a number of great artists 
in the Protestant countries who created many paintings, pictures, sculptural works, on a 
series of religious subjects. Germany and Holland are the countries conspicuous in that 
respect. The asceticism of several branches of Protestantism in that period seems to have 
led to an increase of the concentration of the artists' interests on the religious subjects. 
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decisive turn away from Visualism. We shall see a similar movement 
in music and in literature and in other compartments of the Western 
culture. The consistency of all these data warrants the conclusion that 
the discussed increase of the percentage of the religious element, how- 
ever slight it is for some countries, is not a mere play of incomplete data, 
but something that possibly reflects the real process. Whether this slight 
increase of the religious subjects or Ideational content of art is just one of 
the temporary short-lived fluctuations or the first swallow” of the 
coming long-time trend toward increase of Ideationalism in art remains 
to be seen. In Volume Four some consideration of this problem will be 
given in the light of all the data. 

(5) Finally, if one glances at the curves of Islamic art, one can see 
at once that its course was very different and little related to that of 
either the Christian art or the art of the European countries. This 
suggests that the Islamic art belongs to a quite different “cultural con- 
tinent” than European Christian culture; it demonstrates also that aU 
the European countries seem to belong to the same cultural continent 
because their main trends are practically the same. We shall see a 
similar situation in regard to many other items of art and other com- 
partments of culture. Historical knowledge corroborates such a con- 
clusion. In spite of all the differences of one European country from 
another, Europe is one cultural continent, and the main sociocultural 
processes in ail the fundamental compartments of culture have been 
going on there along essentially similar lines. 

So much about the fluctuation of Ideational and Visual content in 
painting and sculpture of Europe. The data given so far corroborate 
the conclusions given in the preceding chapter. We turn now to a study 
of the same problem from the standpoint of style. 

III. Fluctuation of Ideational and Visual Styles 

Besides the content, the second criterion of Visuality or Ideationality 
and their intermediary forms in painting and sculpture is the style or 
the manner of presenting the objects. The essential traits of each of the 
fundamental as well as of the main intermediary styles were indicated 
and discussed in Chapters Seveij to Nine. Now the question is : What 
is shown in the field of the styles by our quantitative data ? 

Classification of paintings and sculptures from this standpoint is both 
easy and difflcult. It is very easy in regard to clear-cut Ideational or 
impressionistic Visual works ; it involves a certain degree of subjectiv- 
ity in regard to intermediary types of work — partly Visual, partly 
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^^formaF’ and “conventional,” partly “ expression istic.” However^ in 
regard to most of these, the degree of subjectivity at the worst concerns 
not so much the nature of the two principal styles in which painting has 
to be classed as the various shadings of the intermediary styles. If a 
special class is set forth, into which all such “mixed” works of art from 
the standpoint of their style are put, the results seem to give at least a 
somewhat simplified but roughly adequate picture of the complex reality. 
This is especially true if one does not attempt to give in these classes too 
delicate shadings. However much such a shading is desirable, I preferred 
to sacrifice it in order to make a more adequate study of the fluctuations 
of the main classes."' Table 13 and Figure 4 attempt to give an answer 
to the question posited ; in these all paintings and sculptures are classified 
first into five classes. 

fi) Impressionistic, as extremely Visual. 

(2) “Formal” or “purely conventional” rendering, which means the 
Ideational style in either its pure or in its moderate form, but as the 
dominant style. 

(3) “Naturalistic,” -which means a moderately visual, and visually 
naturalistic rendering, without the impressionistic extreme of visualism. 

(4) Expressionistic, as partly Visual in its technique, but with its 
Visualism “corrected” by omission of the Visual traits present in the 
object but incidental to the central idea of the artist, and stressing the 
traits which are regarded as essential. It embraces also such streams as 
“cubism,” “constructivism,” “primitmsm,” and other antmsual styles 
discussed before. This class generally differs from the impressionistic 
and Visual class in that it strives to express not a momentary glimpse 
of the object, but its essential, central character, deprived of incidental, 
passing, Visual traits. From the purely formal or Ideational class, it 
differs in that partly it uses Visual, sometimes even impressionistic 
technique. From the naturalistic class it differs in its effort to express 
the central idea of the visual object, by the choice of the details; some- 
times by its much more extreme Visual technique, sometimes (like cubism) 

^ Here again the results of the two independent studies made in Prague and in Cambridge 
in regard to the Italian and partly the Byzantine and French paintings and sculpture give 
sufficiently close similarity. Thus, the B3’'zantiii€? art (from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century) does not give any percentage of the purely impressionistic style in the Cambridge 
study, as the Christian — ancient and medieval — art does not give it in the Prague study. 
Likewise, the Italian art gives, in both studies, the maximum of the impressionistic works in 
the second half of the nineteenth and in the twentieth century. Similarly, the French art 
shows a recession of impressionism in the tw’entieth century compared with the nineteenth. 
Not essentially different are the results in regard to other main styles in both studies. 
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by its sharp anti-Visualism. In brief, the expressionistic claiss is a peculiar 
Mixed class, in some respects quite antagonistic to pure Visualism and 
impressionism, in some others to Ideationalism. 

(5) Mixed class, where are put all the works which do not belong to 
one of the above classes and which represent a mixture of the Ideational 
and Visual styles in various forms, without any definite preponderance of 
either. 

Table 13 and Figure 4 show the fluctuation of the main styles for the' 
various cultures. 

The data give, then, the following picture. 

A. To begin with the impressionistic style as the extreme and 
purest visual style, it is totally absent in the Christian — ancient and 
medieval — art, from its beginning to its end (to the nineteenth century). 
It is also totally absent in the art of all the European countries studied up 
to the second half of the nineteenth century. Finally, it is entirely absent 
in the Islamic art. So far as it is the most illusionistic style, its emergence 
and growth in the second part of the nineteenth century means an incli- 
nation of our modem culture and of its mentality to substitute appear- 
ances for reality — s3Tnptomatic detachment from the world of reality 
in the age which has been supposedly most scientific, most realistic, and 
the most matter-of-fact. However strange may appear these results and 
their interpretation, we shall see that a careful study of other compart- 
ments of culture of that period corroborates the loss of the sense of reality 
by the society of the period and its replacement by mere “looks,” appear- 
ance, “ show,” theatrical decorations, by als oh — by “ as if.” The second 
half of the nineteenth century seems to have been the period when 
society began to live in the most rmreal, most deceptive, most illusionistic 
milieu ever created by it and accepted by it as a genuine reality. The 
data show that with the exception of France, impressionism has continued 
to grow up to the present time. This means, then, that this society and 
culture of ours is particularly showy, “ Holl5Tifoody,” illusionary. Such 
is one of the paradoxical inferences given by the data. However strange 
they seem, the reader must have patience to examine the evidences given 
by art as well as by other main classes of cultural phenomena. It is to be 
noted, however, that in Frange, where impressionism developed and 
reached its purest and best form, we notice a sign of its recession with the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In other countries, as we shah see, it 
has been developing not at the cost of the non-Visual or Ideational style, 
but at that of the Visual — naturalistic. This signifies not a further 
recession of the Ideational stream but a ^owth of extremism in a part 
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------ lOEATlONAL -if-JK- MIXED +4+44- IMPRESSIONISTIC 

VISUAL NATURAUSTIC EXPRESSIONISTIC 


MG. 4 . MAIN STYLES IN 
AJRT BY COUNTRIES 


of the moderate forms of Visu- 
alism which, together with all 
the currents of Visual and pro- 
Visual styles, shows a sign of 
decrease in the twentieth cen> 
tury as compared with the 
nineteenth. There is hardly 
any doubt that the recession 
of impressionism in other 
countries is a mere question 
of time. If it were possible 
to measure’’ adequately the 
present-day situation, perhaps 
the results would already show 
such a recession. Since in 
France, which led here (as in 
several other waves of art), the 
tide already has passed its 
apex and has been receding, 
in all probability the other 
countries will follow the same 
course. If the supposition is 
to be realized, this would mean 
also a recession from the illu- 
sionistic mentality to some- 
thing nearer the Ideational 
one. 

B. Take now the opposite 
style, the formal or Ideational. 
Glancing at the figures and 
the curve in the Christian — 
ancient and medieval — art, 
which up to the fourteenth 
century was the one grand art 
of Europe, we see that up to 
the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries it was overwhelm- 
ingly Ideational (in various 
degrees). Up to the tenth 
century it included 77 per cent 
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of all paintings and sculptures ; in the tenth and the eleventh centurieSj 
the percentage rises to 92.1 ; and then in the twelfth and — especially 

— in the thirteenth centuries, when practically all the art was Christian, 
we see a sudden drop of the percentage to 47.6 in the Christian 
art and to 51.1 per cent for the whole of Europe (that is, in the total 
art of all the countries studied). After that century the percentage in 
the Christian art again rises, but wc know already that beginning with 
“"the fourteenth century the secular art began to separate from the Christian 
art, and for this reason, even if the Christian art did become somewhat 
more Ideational in the quantity of the artistic works, this means only 
that it had to become such ex officio and does not mean at all that the total 

— the Christian as well as the secular — art became (percentably) more 
Ideational after the thirteenth century. This is shown, for the whole of 
Europe, by Table 13 and by Figure 9. The data show that the percent- 
age of the Ideational art in the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries fell to 29.2 
per cent instead of 51.1 per cent, as in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries. 

These data are interesting in several respects. First, in the above 
discussion of the movement of the religious and secular subjects in paint- 
ings and sculpture, we saw^ that the tenth and the eleventh centuries also 
showed a rise of the religious subjects, compared with the period before 
the tenth century (from 81.9 to 94.6 per cent). Here wt see quite a 
parallel movement in the styles : Ideational style gives for the tenth to 
eleventh centuries 92.1 per cent instead of 77.0 per cent before the tenth 
century. Its percentages rise parallel with those of the religious subjects. 
For the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries the parallelism disappears : 
the percentage of the religious subjects rises to 96.4, the percentage of the 
Ideational renderings falls from 92.1 to 51. i (for the whole of Europe). 
What is the meaning of such a divergence? Mainly a replacement of 
unquestioning faith by rationalistic Scholasticism, wTiich tried to harmo- 
nize faith and reason, faith and logic, faith and testimony, of the senses. 
That is the essence of Scholasticism and of Scholastic rationalism, as we 
shall see. They are a marvelous endeavor to give suum quique: to faith 
and to logic, to revelation and sensory experience. In this sense Scho- 
lasticism and its Summae are a remarkable organic synthesis of the 
Idealtional with the Sensate mentality. The mere Ideationalism of an 
intuitive and unquestioning faith disappeared by the thirteenth century 
and was replaced by religious rationalism — where God and intelligence 
went together, and intelligence, logic, and syllogism, together with the 
■ organs of senses, were called on for justification of the faith which before 
i — 27 
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did not need any justification. It was the Idealistic century of a marvel- 
ous balance between the Ideational and the Sensate mentalities, (See 
Chapters One and Two of Volume Two, on philosophical mentality and 
its changes.) 

This is exactly what is shown by the above figure of 51.1 per cent — 
practically half of the art creations were Ideational in the thirteenth 
century; the other half were Mixed, and there was 6.0 per cent of the 
Visual art. The subjects of art remained religious but, just as in Scho- ^ 
lasticism, they were treated now not exclusively Ideationally ; about 
half of them were treated with a great deal of Visual element (42.9 per 
cent of the Mixed and 6.0 per cent of the Visual). Here, then, we have a 
direct and rather remarkable corroboration of the fact that the thirteenth 
century was indeed (like the fifth century b.c.) the age of a marvelous 
balance — even quantitative — of the Ideational and Visual styles and 
mentalities, which resulted in the sublime Idealistic art of the thirteenth 
century. In this way the statement made in Chapter Nine is justified in 
its essentials. In the sixteenth century, the Ideational art falls still 
more — to 20.3 per cent, and after the sixteenth century it practically dis- 
appears in all European countries with the exception of Russia, which lags 
by about two centuries and there disappears after the eighteenth century 
— a lag quite similar to what we saw in the curve of the religious and 
secular art. It does not reappear at all, with the exception of Russia 
again, where it returns, but only to about one per cent at the end of the 
nineteenth century. When the figures for the Ideational art are taken 
for European art as a whole (including Christian art), they give 5.9 per 
cent for the seventeenth, 2.5 for the eighteenth, 0.2 for the nineteenth, 
and 0.7 for the twentieth centuries. 

This is a direct corroboration of the contention that the art as well as 
the mentality and culture of the Western world, after the fifteenth 
century, has been becoming overwhelmingly Sensate and almost non- 
IdeationaL The emergence of impressionism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was a further sign of the progress of Visualism, even 
from a qualitative standpoint. It was one of the best barometers that the 
Sensate (Visual) mentality and culture had reached their logical and 
factual limit : the world of Becoming was triumphant over that of Being ; 
change over stationary existence ; progress over lasting order ; seiisori- 
ness over mind; objective science over logic and especially over con- 
centrated meditation ; the empirical system of truth over all the others. 
Whether there are signs that in the twentieth century the reaction to this 
triumphant Visualism is emerging, we shall discuss a little later. 
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Notice, further, that the curves of impressionism, as well as of Ideation- 
alism, have been moving practically in quite similar ways in all the 
European countries. In the Islamic art, on the contrary, impressionism 
is entirely lacking, while Ideationalism has been the predominant style 
throughout the whole existence of Islamic art. This shows again that the 
European countries all belong to the same ^‘cultural continent” and that 
deep and important changes occur in a similar way in all of them, while 
the Islamic countries seem to belong to a very different cultural continent. 
Its^ currents move in a very different way from the European currents. 

C. As to the naturalistic or Moderate Visual style, it played a modest 
part in the Christian art up to the tenth century and after that became 
a very tiny stream, to be replaced mainly by the Mixed style. In the 
painting and sculpture of the European countries it became the principal 
element after the fifteenth century (with the familiar lag of about two 
centuries for Russia) ; it was about the only style in the second half of the 
seventeenth, in the eighteenth, and in the first part of the nineteenth 
centuries (there are slight differences in the periods from country to 
country). Beginning with the second part of the nineteenth century, it 
shows very definite signs of recession. That is again a rather interesting 
fact. It corroborates again the theory that the art and the mentality 
and the culture of these periods were almost entirely Visual and Sensate, 
though in a moderate or tempered form. Now what is the meaning of the 
recession of this naturalism, beginning with the second half of the nine- 
teenth century? Table 13 and Figure 4 give some indication of the 
answer. The recession has been due first to an extremization of moderate 
Visualism into impressionism, which has grown at the cost of the natural- 
istic style discussed ; second, to a reaction against Visualism generally, 
which manifested itself in various expressionistic movements : symbolism, 
constructivism, cubism, and other similar ^^isms,’’ whose anti-Visual 
nature has already been discussed. Toward the end of the first part of the 
nineteenth century it split itself into impressionism, and a little later 
into expressionism. These two currents took a great deal of ^Vater” 
from the main stream and left it more and more shallow and dry. As 
both of these currents — impressionism and expressionism — are more 
extreme and ^^less balanced’’ than the good, bourgeois^ well-rounded 
naturalism, the split speaks of the differentiation of such a balanced 
Visual style into two extreme factions. A kind of splitting of a bourgeois 
liberal party” or middle dass” into the ^^laborites” and fascists.” 
In this case, the victim of the split is art and mentality and the Western 
culture itself. 
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To those who can read the 'Tetters on the wall” all the time being 
written by art, this fact of the splitting of the well-rounded, almost 
Victorian naturalistic style into the two opposite and more extreme 
factions would have given a good warning of the coming splitting of the 
Western bourgeois Visual and Sensate mentality, society, and culture 
into the extreme factions of "cubists” and "impressionists” in politics, 
science, philosophy, behavior ; into communists and fascists, revolution- 
aries and Tories. But, helas ! There have been few, if any, wise men 
who could really read the signs of the coming changes in art or in any other 
compartments of culture. Most of the "readers” ex officio, politicians, 
professors, journalists, writers and lecturers and critics and theorizers 
have been themselves men of purely Visual culture and as such have 
been able rarely, if ever, to understand anything but the "show,” 
the "looks,” the appearance, the decorations, or the surface of cul- 
tural and social processes, never going deeper to that reality which 
lies behind them. Therefore, most of the writers on art have not 
been able to read its real meaning and often its prophetic and diagnostic 
symptoms. 

As to the Islamic art, it has only intermittently and in a modest pro- 
portion the naturalistic style. It has always been predominantly 
" formal.” Here again we see that its whole pattern, as well as the course 
of its changes, is very different, unrelated to those in the art of the Euro- 
pean countries. 

D. Finally, turn to expressionism. As mentioned, under this name 
are united several — and very different — styles, from S3rmbolism and 
cubism to expressionistic impressionism or even neo-impressionism. 
The general trait common to all of these different currents is that they are 
more or less opposed to the Visual principle in art generally — some 
radically, others modestly ; and particularly are they opposed to impres- 
sionistic Visualism. All of these currents stand for "construction,” 
for using subjects with some central idea, and in conformity with it 
correcting and modifying its Visual aspect as much as the idea requires, 
even up to a complete disregard of it. 

As explained in the preceding chapter, they are anti-Visual in their 
negative program ; but almost all of them are not, at the same time, 
Ideational, for the reason indicated. They have cut their moorings 
from the Visual shore, but have not arrived, as yet, at the real Ideational 
shore. The data show that in the Christian art the expressionistic style, 
in that sense, did not exist at all, being quite unnecessary in view of the 
wide use of the Ideational style (anyhow, expressionism in most of its 
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varieties is at the best Ideationalism in embryo form). As for the 
European countries, it emerged at the end of the nineteenth century and 
has rapidly grown since that time, having become now one of the major 
streams. Having a zero percentage for all centuries up to the nineteenth, 
in the nineteenth it receives 2.8 per cent ; in the twentieth, 35.5 per cent ! 
The fact is interesting in many respects. First, it undoubtedly means a 
sharp reaction against Visualism and especially its extreme form — im- 
^pressionism. In this sense it testifies in favor of a possible exhaustion 
(for, the given period) of Visual art, Visual mentality, Visual culture, and 
Visualism and sensualism generally. That this is so is shown by the total 
percentage of the Visual art (naturalistic and impressionistic). Its 
percentage declined in the twentieth century to 61.5, compared with 
96.4 in the eighteenth and 95.4 in the nineteenth! Quite a fall! 
Whether the rise of expressionism in recent times is the beginning of a 
decline of the Visual style (and mentality) and indicates its future “rest^’ 
for a long time (just as the Ideational style and mentality declined after 
the thirteenth century and rested up to the present time) remains to be 
seen. It may be so ; it may also mean only a short time recession of 
Visualism and sensualism. Anyhow, it signifies a strong reaction (but 
does not signify as yet an advent of Ideationalism, because, as explained, 
expressionism is a kind of “communistic perversion of capitalism”: 
it violently denies it, but at the same time is even more materialistic, 
mercenary, greedy for Sensate value than capitalism, and is more anti- 
Idealistic and anti-Ideational. Similar, exactly, is the position of most 
expressionistic currents in contemporary art). 

A second interesting thing is that it appeared very soon after the 
emergence and growth of impressionism. This has been the extreme 
form of Visualism. It was followed by a similarly extreme reaction of 
expressionism. 

Here again (as well as in the long domination of the Ideational style 
in the Middle Ages, replaced by a long domination of the Visual art after 
the fifteenth century) we have a case as outlined in my “principle of 
limit,” in my “varyingly recurrent concept of the direction of the socio- 
cultural processes,” and in what I call the self-regulation of the socio- 
cultural processes : a certain movement calls for its opposite, and the 
more extreme the former the more extreme the latter, which replaces the 
former eventually. The facts of this kind are met and analyzed in 
practically all the compartments of culture and are discussed more in 
detail elsewhere. Any school or style in art is but a passing triumph : 
i;oday it is conqueror, tomorrow it is victim. 
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E. As to the Mixed class, it needs no special attention after the main 
streams have been discussed. I shall only remark that the thirteenth 
century appears here again as a perfectly balanced period, from even the 
quantitative standpoint : the Mixed style includes 42.9 per cent of all the 
art creations of that century for the whole of Europe. 

Such are the main conclusions given by Table 13. These conclusions, 
however, do not give a direct answer to the question as to whether the 
'Visual stream, in all its pure and impure varieties, or the Ideational — 
again in all its varieties — has been dominant and is now growing. In 
order to answer that question and a few others connected with it, let us 
simplify the situation somewhat. Since impressionism is just the extreme 
variety of the Visual style, let us unite these two into one class of Visual 
style. Since expressionism is anti-Visual (though not Ideational in the 
proper sense of this term) let us unite this with the formal or Ideational 
class, under the name of the anti-Visual current (or conditionally 
Ideational). And after that, let us look at the results. They are given 
in Figure 5, based upon the table where naturalistic and impressionistic 
numbers are united into one class ; the same is done for the formal and 
the expressionistic ; all the pictures and sculptures of each period are 
taken as 100 per cent and divided into three classes: Visual, anti- 
Visual (Ideational and quasi-Ideational), and Mixed.® On the figure 
are given the percentages of the Visual and of the anti-Visual (the 
Mixed is not shown) in the total of all the pictures and sculptures of 
each period. Now turn to Figure 5. It shows again that the Visual 
rendering played an insignificant part in the ancient and medieval 
Christian art; that the non-Visual or Ideational rendering had its 
maximum in the tenth and the eleventh centuries ; in the thirteenth 
century it went down and became, as mentioned, marvelously balanced 
and produced the great Idealistic art of that century ; then it rose again 
quantitatively (not qualitatively) and reached its climax about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century {ex officio^ Ideational style in religious art), 
after which it has been tending gradually to decline. In other words, 
here in Christian art we have had two long-time waves, one with its top 
in the tenth and the eleventh centuries, the other in the seventeenth. 

As to the total European art, religious and secular (see Table 13 and 
Figure 9), it shows that the Ideational art has been decreasing steadily 
after the eleventh century, giving 51,1 per cent for the twelfth to the 
thirteenth centuries; 29.2 for the fourteenth to fifteenth; 20.3 for the 

® For the sake of economy of space I do not give tables : they can be easily computed from 
"*the preceding tables. 
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sixteenth; 5.9 for the seventeenth; 2.5 for the eighteenth; 0.3 for 
the nineteenth ; and — a sign of revival — 0.7 for the twentieth. If we 
include in it — under the category of the non-Visual style — expres- 
sionism, then the percentage for the non-Visual style will be the same 
for all these centuries, with the exception of the nineteenth, where the 
percentage will be 3.1, and the twentieth, where it will be 36.2 ! A 
very sharp reaction against Visualism has taken place at the end of the 
nineteenth and in the twentieth century ! 

As to the art of the specified European countries, as a whole they 
show essentially similar curves of the movement of the Visual as well as 
of the non-Visual styles, the main difference being only in the minor 
fluctuations and in the period when decrease of the non-Visual and growth 
of the Visual took place. For all these countries we have a steady and 
rapid sliding down of the proportion of the non-Visual style — in Italy 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, in other countries somewhat 
later, the latest being Russia, when the process began only in the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. Generally, the centuries from the 
sixteenth up to the last part of the nineteenth century were dominated 
almost monopolistically by the Visual style in all the European countries. 
In all of them the non-Visual style is at the zero line, especially for the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. Beginning with 
the second part or the last quarter of the nineteenth century, however, in 
all these countries, without any exception, we see the opposite process : a 
decline of the percentage of the Visual pictures and sculptures and a rise 
of the percentage of the non-Visual ones. This fact, noticed before, 
comes out here wdth especial clearness since we united into one class all 
the Visual and all the non-Visual streams. Even in the particularly 
naturalistic and Visual country of Holland, the trend of rise of non- 
Visualism is as pronounced as in other countries. I mentioned above 
that though impressionism does not show as yet any definite decrease 
in the twentieth century, with the exception of France, nevertheless, the 
whole Visual stream, of which impressionism is but a part, has been on a 
rapid decline in the twentieth century from 95.4 in the nineteenth to 
61.5 per cent in the twentieth. The non-Visual tide has been rising. 
This can hardly be questioned in the light of the data given. Is it just a 
temporary rise or the first symptom of a coming long-time wave of 
domination of the non-Visual style, which in that case wdll probably turn 
into the Ideational? This remains to be seen. Personally I am inclined 
to regard it as the first wave of the coming growth of Ideationalism. But 
whichever of these possibilities is realized, ^the demonstrated rise of the 
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non-Visual styles is a fairly sure symptom that Visual^ Sensate mentality 
and culture are shaken in their solidity, in their integrity, and in their 
fascination. In art they are more and more rejected, though the revolters 
against it do not know, as yet, what they really want and what are the 
values which they wish to substitute for the Visual values. The situation 
is very similar to that in the Hellenic-Roman world, especially after the 
third century a.d., when Visualism, after many imitative waves of classic, 
^archaic, Hellenic, and other patterns, and after transformation into a kind 
of Roman impressionism, also wore itself out and began to be rejected 
more and more. As a result, art began to assume the style of incoherent 
non-Visualism in the third and the fourth and, partly, even in the fifth 
century. This stage of incoherent non-Visualism was present but as a 
passage toward the emergence and rapid rise of the Ideational art, which 
dominated about nine centuries of the culture of Europe. At the present 
time we have a somewhat similar situation. After the Renaissance there 
were several imitative waves of various classic” forms, “ Gothic ” forms, 
“primitive” forms, each wave being shorter and shorter. At the end of 
the nineteenth century Visualism turned into impressionism as its last 
“card” and ultimate form. It rapidly rose, produced some wonderful 
creations, and seems to be fading already. There hardly is any progress 
on the highway of Visualism. For the time being, it seems to have 
exhausted itself. Hence the necessity of pioneering in a new, non-Visual 
way. This is shown by the rise of the incoherent non-Visualism of the 
end of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The pioneers are still 
on their way to the “promised land” where they can settle. This 
promised land seems to be but Ideationalism in some form. 

This concerns not only the style of painting and sculpture, but the 
mentality and the culture which are behind it and of which it is a mani- 
festation. To be brief, art viewed in that perspective points to the 
exhaustion of the Visual, Sensate mentality and culture; to a rise of its 
opponents ; and to the transitory position of our present mentality and 
culture, between the wave of the ending Sensate culture and the dawn of 
the Ideational culture. 

I have indicated that the data show a slight increase of the religious 
subjects in the ti^ntieth century in all European countries, with the 
exception of Russia and France. This fact well fits with the rising tide of 
the non-Visual style in the same period. Though not in the minor 
fluctuations, certainly in all the big movements the religious or tran- 
scendental subjects have T)een positively associated with the Ideational 
■ form (which form is in a sense a logical necessity, because the trail- 
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scendental phenomena do not have, as such, any Visual form), while the 
secular-empirical subjects have been positively associated with the 
Visual style. The Middle Ages were predominantly religious in their 
art ; and their style in art was overwhelmingly Ideational. The decline 
of the religious subjects in art was followed by decline of Ideationalism 
after the thirteenth century. The last four centuries were predominantly 
secular and they were also visual in the style of their art. The end of the 
nineteenth century and the twentieth have shown a slight rise of religious 
subjects, and the same period is marked by rise of the non-Visual style. 
Thus the data here agree with one another and mutually reinforce their 
validity. Yes, we seem to be in a very interesting transitional period, 
at the end of one long wave of Sensate culture and before the beginning of 
another wave of the coming Ideational culture. Hence the in coherency 
of contemporary art, and its search for something new and different from 
the worn-out Visualism, 

Figure 6 sums up very roughly long-time waves of the domination of 
each of the main styles and their alternation in the course of time. 

Visual (deationaf Visual Ideational Visual 

— i 

Mixed Idealistic Mixed idealistic Mixed 

XII IX VI V IV B C. A. D IV XII XIV XIX XX 

FIG. 6, LONG-TIME WAVES OF THE MAIN STYLES IN ART 

In a rough form the figure sums up the course of the alternation of the 
main styles for a period of some thirty-one centuries, from the Creto- 
Mycenaean through the Greek, through the Roman, through the medi- 
eval, up to the present time. As mentioned, there are plenty of reasons to 
regard these links as a continuation of each other, because — regardless of 
whether the Greek culture was a transformation of the Creto-Mycenaean 
or its direct descendent, and whether we shall consider the medieval 
culture as a modification of the Graeco-Roman or its continuation — 
the fact of a connection and continuation of the Mycenaean culture 
by the Greek, and of the Graeco-Roman by the medieval, is rather cer- 
tain, From such a perspective we see, first, that there are indeed long-time 
waves in domination of each of the main styles, and an alternation of that 
domination in the course of time. Second, there is a certain order in that 
alternation: Visual, through the period of incoherent Mixed transition, is 
followed by Ideational; the Ideational, when it begins to wane and the Visual 
begins to grow, is followed by a short period of the Idealistic art, which is 
supplanted again by the Visual phase, after which, through the period of 
another incoherent Mixed transition, comes again the Ideational phase, 
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which through the Idealistic phase is followed by the Visual^ and $0 on. 
Sucli a sequence is logically comprehensible, as explained above, and 
factually has taken place at least three times in the period of thirty-one 
centuries studied. Third, at the present thne our art and culture seem to 
have entered the transitional period of the Mixed ^Hncoherency'^^ which 
usually comes at the end of the Visual wave and before the rise of the Idea- 
tional wave. Fourth, however strange it appears, and however unneces- 
sary to expect a mere mechanical equality of the duration of each of the 
waves of both styles, from my standpoint, nevertheless, the scheme shows 
that the periods of the domination of each style are approximately equal in 
their duration. We have the duration of about three centuries of dom- 
ination of the Visual and Ideational styles in the chain of the Creto- 
Mycenaean-Greek phases ; then comes a period of about eight or nine 
centuries of domination of the Visual, followed by about as long a period 
of domination of the Ideational form (from the fifth or the sixth century 
to the thirteenth). The last waves of the dominant Visual form have 
lasted, so far, about five and a half centuries. Two Idealistic periods 
lasted each about one hundred and fifty years. Here then, quite unex- 
pectedly, we meet again the phenomenon of “self-regulation” of socio- 
cultural processes, of the “limit” in the direction of social processes, and 
of a lack of any perpetual trend and the presence of the “erratically 
recurrent waves” in the course of sociocultural processes. These prin- 
ciples, as explained in Volume Two, do not require an arithmetical equality 
of action and reaction — they remain valid without it ; and yet, here as 
in several other processes shown further, the length of the domination of 
each of these styles, in two periods of recurrence, happens to be almost 
arithmetically equal : about three hundred years in the first recurrence 
and about eight hundred years in the second. Thus not looking inten- 
tionally for a corroboration of these principles, the data supply such 
corroboration by, so to speak, their own initiative. 

F. Other Theories in the Field. In the light of the above, I can 
touch now two theories which concern closely the same problem of waves 
in the style of art. First of those is H, Schafer^s theory, the second is 
that of H. Krauss. H. Schafer accepts the wavelike fluctuation of styles, 
but contrary to his own thesis he claims that the Visual style was dis- 
covered for the first time in Greece in the fifth century and only since 
that time has it spread and existed^ Such a supposition is factually 
untenable : we have seen that even the art of the primitive peoples, not 

^ H. ScMfer, ^^AgypUsche und hmdige KumtF m Die Antike {1927), VoL III, pp, 209, 215, 
et passim. 
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to mention that of the Mycenaean period, has been Visual, and sometimes 
perfect in its Visuality. Otherwise, his very general sketch of the periods 
of domination of the impressionistic and expressionistic styles marks 
properly the main boundaries of the main periods. He also finds that 
contemporary art seems to show more and more an expressionistic trend 
somewhat similar to the art of ancient Egypt and to what I call non- 
Visual style. 

More substantially the problem was treated by H. Krauss in a special' 
monographic work. He attempted systematically to show long and 
short waves of the recurring swings from a form near to what I call 
Ideational to the form near to my Visual, and back ; correlated with the 
waves from the plastic or tactile to the malerisch; from the plane to the 
recess — all three movements mutually correlated with one another — 
in the history of the Graeco-Roman and the Christian-European art.® 
His study led him to the following conclusions. 

These tendencies coexist side by side at any moment ; but one of them 
at a given period grows and pushes the other underneath ; subsequently, 
however, the other gathers power and takes the upper hand until it too is 
replaced by the opposite tendency. From this standpoint there are 
definite epochs in the life history of any art system ; each epoch consists 
of four major waves, the fourth of which is transitional to the new epoch, 
beginning with the wave opposite to the last wave of the preceding epoch. 
Analyzing from this standpoint the painting, sculpture, and architecture 
of Greece, Rome, Byzantium, and Europe, Krauss attempts to give the 
approximate chronological points of each of the epochs and of the tops 
and bottoms of the four waves which comprise the art history of each 
epoch. Here are his data. 

® Unfortunately he does not give any large sample or quantitative data for substantiation 
of his propositions. The same must be said of several other theories in this field Here is 
Krauss^s formulation of the problem. 

‘‘Sind rhythnaisch sich wiederholende stets zu ihrem Ausgangspunkt zuriickkehrende 
Bewegungen festzustellen, die etwa 

(1) von einer naturwahren Formgestaltung zu einer naturfernen ubergehen? 

(2) von einer extrem-plaslischen Tendenz ausgehend in einer extrem-maleriscken endigen? 

(3) von Flacheneigung resp. gedriingten Raumgefuhl zur Tiefeneigung resp. erweitertem 
Raumgefilhl fiihren? ferner 

(4) Lassen sich aus dem Wechsel etwa sich aUosender Stile Schlusse ziehen, die auf eine 
Periodizitat hinzielen? ’’ 

H. Krauss, Das Wellengesetz in der Geschichte (Bern and Leipzig, 1929), p. 13. See other 
and more general theories in W. Ziegenfuss, “Kztnst” in Handworterbuck der Soziologie 
(Stuttgart, 1931), pp. 308-338; F. Adama van Scheltema, Rhythmus/^ in Zeitschrifi filr 
Aestketik (1927), Vol. XXL 
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TABLE 14. APPROXIMATE ESTDIATES OF THE CURVES DATA® 



Epochs 


Wave 

A 

Wave B 

Wave C 

Wave D 

1 . 

Graeco-Roman art b.c. 

530 

430 

380 

320 

290 

200 

135 

60 

10 

2. 

Early Byzantine a.d. 

330 

440 

480 

550 

585 

685 

750 

825 

875 

3. 

Late Byzantine 

875 

970 

1010 

1090 

1120 

1220 

1270 

1340 

1390 

4. 

European, medieval 

875 

970 

1010 

1090 

1120 

1220 

1270 

1340 

1390 

6. 

European, later 

1390 

1470 

1500 

1540 

1560 

1630 

1670 

1740 

1780 

6, 

European, latest 
% 

1780 

1820 

1832 

1850 

1858 

1885 

1898 

1925 

— 


Festgestellt wurde : 

I. Ein rhythmisch sich wiederholendes Zunickdrangen eines periodisch 
auftauchenden, iiitensiv-plastischen Empfindens: 

II. Ein mil dem progressiv steigenden malerischen Empfinden parallel sich 
entwickelndes Raumgefiihl, das, ursprunglich gedrangt, sich in ein unbe- 
grenztes, ein ^‘kosmischs’’ umwandelt. 

Dutch das periodische Sich-Ausleben der beiden Triebe ist die Epoche 
raumlich und zeitlich bestimmt. Die Hochststeigerung des malerischen 
und raumlichen Empfindens und die unmittelbar darauf folgende Einen- 
gung des Raumgefiihls zeigt den Abschluss der alten, den Anfang einer 
neuen Epoche an. 

Der gesetzmassig sich vollziehende Ablauf jeder Epoche lasst sich dutch 
eine mehrfach gegliederte Kurve ausdriicken, deren drei Partialkurven dutch 
eine vierte mit der Kurve einer neuen Epoche verbunden ist. Diese letzte 
Partialkurve, die sogenannte Uebergangskurve, gehort nur zum Teil der alten 
Epoche an. . . . Aus der Uebergangszeit erhebt sich die Fruhzeitwelle A (die 
romantische Welle). Sie wird von der rasch emporsteigen Stosswelle B gefolgt 
(die realistische). Diese geht nun in die Reife und Spatzeitwelle C (die Barock- 
welle) fiber, die schliesslich in der ietzten Welle D (der Uebergangswelle) 
formal and inhaltlich nachklingt. Die Kurve ist zunachst dutch die Bewegung, 
durch die Wand lung der Form bedingt. Innerhalb der Kurve vollzieht sich 
die Auseinanderzetzung zwischen malerischem und plastischem Empfinden, 
zwischen Differenzierung und Integrierung, zwischen idealistischer und realisti- 
scher Gestaltung der Form. In der Kurve jedoch gelangt auch das malerische 
Empfinden begleitende Raumgeffihl zum Ausdruck. Die Kurve spiegelt den 
Kampf und den Sieg des raumiich-malerischen Empfindens ab.^® 

Not denying the existence of the rhytlims and the essential accuracy 
of some of the author^s data, I must say that his concrete conclusions are 
not entirely convincing. He is victimized somewhat by his desire to 
find quite a rhythmic and clearly cut regularity in ail the systems of art 

® IbM., p. 115. ^ Ihid.f p. 100. 
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he considers. In this point he makes the same mistake which is made 
by the contenders of the existence of a uniform regularity in the develop- 
ment of all the art systems, discussed before. 

And the text of his work is not sufficient to warrant Table 14 where all 
the six “epochs” of art fluctuate so uniformly. More than that; even 
the table itself, especially the “epochs” 5 and 6, with their periods of 
twelve, eighteen, and even eight, years, testify that the dates are fitted 
to the assumed curve, rather than that the curve follows from the real 
data. The author is vague in his factual analysis of the “evolution 
curve” of these art systems. He indiscriminately talks now of the Idea- 
tional and Visual ; now replaces them with the “Friihzeit,” now with the 
Romantic, now with the Idealistic, and so on, as though all these terms 
are identical, and as though to be “romantic” necessarily means to be 
Ideational or Visual. This vagueness goes through his work, vitiates its 
clearness and factualness, and the author’s final conclusion. Even with 
all that, the factual basis of the work does not warrant the final table 
given above. It springs up as a deus ex machina at the end of the book. 

For these reasons, I cannot accept these conclusions, though the idea 
of the existence of rhythm or waves in the changes of the Ideational and 
Visual styles and their satellites appears to me to be sound. H. Wolfflin 
also states the recurrence of the main forms of art, sa3dng that “There is 
classic and baroque, not only in more modem times and not only in 
antique building, but on so different ground as Gothic,” and farther on he 
says that the rhythm of the “linear versus malerisch” studied by him in 
the history of the European art of the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
is also recurrent in the history of art of other countries and of other periods. 
Unfortunately, however, he does not go into the matter beyond these 
statements and the period studied.^^ 

Karl Scheffler afl&rms also that there is an eternal rhythm of the 
“Gothic” and the “Greek” styles, meaning by the fiirst a spontaneous, 
creative, symbolic, vertical, wild, emotional, pathetic, changeable, mas- 
culine style and by the Greek a mathematical [though in fact the Parthe- 
non was asymmetrical in a purely mathematical sense], planned, clear, 
unemotional, static, feminine art.^* The division and the definitions 
of each of these styles is so indefinite, dark, and fantastic, that the 
theory can hardly be taken seriously. It is much better formulated by 
those who claim the rhythm of the “classic” and the “romantic” forms ; 
of the Apollonian and Dionysian arts, and so on. 

“ H. Wofflin, Principles, p. 231. 

“ See K. Scheffler, Der Grist der Gothii (Leipzig, igrp). 
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Generally, almost every investigator of the phenomena of art d3niainics 
hardly fails to notice the phenomena of rhythm of various styles in the 
course of art existence. And there are many theories of this kind, of 
which the most important have been discussed in the previous chapters. 
In regard to many of them, however, it is to be noticed that they 
either do not try to substantiate their contentions by a factual, and 
especially by quantitative analysis of the data, or, like Krauss, do so 
tather f ragmen tarily and superficially ; that the theories which attempt 
it seriously are not numerous; and that even among these, the ones 
which have to be recognized as quite adequate scientifically are so few 
that they can easily be counted on the fingers of one hand. More nu- 
merous are those which give an important part of truth and something 
indeed new ; but the truthful part in them is usually followed by a great 
deal of exaggeration, one-sidedness, or similar defects. 

Now we can return to a continuation of our study. 

IV. Fluctuation of the Spiritual and Sensual Char.acter 
OF Painting and Sculpture 

The Sensate culture and its art are expected to be more ‘^Epicurean 
than the Ideational culture and art. To give sensual pleasure is one of 
the main objects of the first, while upholding the world of the eternal and 
spiritual values is one of the main objectives of the second. This follows 
from the definition of these cultures and from the concept of the Visual 
(Sensate) and Ideational forms of art. Therefore, we shall expect deduc- 
tively that the Ideational art and the periods of its domination will be 
positively associated with the spiritual character’^ of the pictures and 
sculptures, while the art of the periods of the domination of the Sensate 
(Visual) form will show a positive ‘‘correlation ” with the sensuous char- 
acter of its pictures and sculptures. 

To discover to what extent this expectation is corroborated by the facts, 
a special study was made of the art of the same countries and periods 
with which we deal in this chapter. As mentioned, classification of 
pictures and sculptures according to their spirituality or sensuality in- 
volves some element of subjectivity. But granting this to some extent, 
nevertheless the main results seem to givq a fairly adequate picture of the 
changes in the art reality and in the art mentality. Here again the essen- 
tial results of the two independent studies, in Cambridge and Prague, 
come close together. Furthermore, in order to reduce the element of 
subjectivity, the paintings and sculptures were divided into three main 
^classes : Spiritual (with subclasses : moderately and extremely), Sensual 
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(with the same subclasses), and Neutral. Only the works which indeed 
embodied, conspicuously and almost unquestionably, spirituality or 
sensuality were put into the extreme classes. All the pictures and 
sculptures which did not show clearly either one of these characteristics 
were put into the Neutral class. And the reader, going through the tables, 
can see for himself that the enormous majority of the art works were 
placed in this class. Those which were put into the other two classes 
show to any specialist or normal man their spirituality or sensuality" 
almost as clearly as pictures with bright blue or red tones would show to 
a normal man their predominant colors. 

By spirituality is meant the ascetic, otherworldly, stoic, or idealistic 
atmosphere of the picture or sculpture ; by sensuality, the Epicurean,” 
materialistic, sensualistic, hedonistic, carnal, or sensuous — sometimes 
even sexual — atmosphere prevailing in the work. If one takes the 
pictures of Fra Angelico, or El Greco, or most of the pictures of the 
^Primitives’’ or of the thirteenth and of the preceding centuries, on 
the one hand; and those of Giorgione, partly Rubens, or Boucher, 
or many of the ‘^nude women bodies” of the modem artists, one can see 
at once the difference in these “atmospheres” almost as clearly as the 
difference between the black and white, red and blue, pink and green. 

Now let us turn to Table 15, which gives in detailed form the data of the 
five main subdivisions, and to Figures 7 and 8, Figure 7 gives them in 
the form of the three curves: Spiritual (in which both subclasses are 
united). Sensual (covering also both subclasses), and Neutral; Figure 8 
depicts the movement of the percentages of the “extremely spiritual” 
and the “extremely sensual” pictures and sculptures. 

Table 15 and Figures 7 and 8 warrant the following conclusions. If we 
take the whole of Europe (Figures 9 and 10), we see that its art up to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was Spiritual and Neutral, sensual- 
ism being practically lacking ; only 0.8 per cent of the pictures and sculp- 
tures before the tenth century (mainly in the period of the Carlovingian 
Renaissance) show even moderate sensuality. For the centuries from the 
tenth to the thirteenth inclusive, the sensuality is again entirely lacking. 
Here the centuries tenth to eleventh, quite consistent with the previous 
data concerning the percentage of the religious and ideational works, give 
a somewhat higher percentage of spiritual art works than the period before 
the tenth. The twelfth and partly the thirteenth centuries remain even 
more spiritual and pious than the previous ones — a result quite consistent 
with the data already given. For the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries 
we have an even still higher proportion of ^spiritual works (38.7 instead 
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[G. 8. THE EXTREMELY SPIRITUAL AND SENSUAL BY COUNTRIES 
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PIG. 9. THE COVEBED, IDEATIONAL, SELIGIOUS, AND SPIRITUAL IN ART FOR EUROPE AS A WHOLE 
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FIG. 10 . THE NXJBE, SECTJFAR, SENSTJAI.. AND VISITAE IN ART FOR EUROPE AS A WHOEE 
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of i 8.2 per cent for the twelfth to thirteenth centuries and 15.5 per cent 
for the tenth to eleventh centuries), which seems to be inconsistent with 
the movement of the curves of the religious and Ideational art. However, 
this inconsistency is eliminated by the fact that the same — the four- 
teenth to fifteenth — centuries show an emergence of the Sensual art 
hitherto practically nonexistent: 2.2 per cent for these centuries with 
subsequent percentages of 10.6 for the sixteenth, 20.2 for the seventeenth, 
23.6 for the eighteenth, 18.4 for the nineteenth, and 11.9 for the twentieth 
centuries. This gives to those centuries the same “tainted” character of 
the transitional period from the Ideational to the Visual which was shown 
by the previous data. After the fourteenth century, the percentage of 
the Sensual works steadily rises and that of the Spiritual steadily declines 
up to the end of the nineteenth and the twentieth century when — in 
that last century — we have the opposite trend for the first time for four 
or five hundred years : the percentage of the Spiritual slightly rises and 
that of the Sensual notably falls. All in all, the expected correlation of 
Spiritualism with Ideationalism manifested above in the study of the 
secular and religious subjects and m that of the Ideational and Visual 
styles and of Sensualism with Visualism, is shown by these data rather 
tangibly. With the above reservation, the lines of Sensuahsm throughout 
the centuries run almost parallel with those of the Secular pictures and of 
the Visual style (see Figures 9 and 10). Likewise, the movement of the 
curve of the Spiritual percentages runs parallel with those of the religious 
and Ideational works for almost aU the centuries studied. Among other 
consistencies, we have here again a slight rise of Spiritualism and a con- 
siderable decrease of Sensual work in the twentieth century — which is 
again remarkably consistent with a slight rise of the religious subjects and 
with a rise of the non- Visual works studied above. These mutual con- 
sistencies are additional evidence that the data hardly disfigure the reality 
in any important degree. The decrease of Sensual works in the twentieth 
century points out again its transitional character ; the ending Sensate 
wave and probably the beginning of the Ideational wave. 

This course, for the centuries studied, becomes stUl more conspicu- 
ous if we take only the “extremely spiritual” and the “extremely 
sensual” subclasses and confront them with each other, taking the 
total of these two classes as' 100 per cent. Table 16 gives the 
Number of such art works and the respective percentages for Europe 
as a whole.^® 

“ In Figures 9 and 10 the curves for these are based upon their percentages among all five 
classes of tables. Here extremely Spiritual and extremely Sensual are taken as 100 per cent. 
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TABUE 16 . FLUCTUATION OF EXTIIEMELY SPIRITUAL AND SENSUAL ART 


Europe by Centuries 


Extremely 

Spiritual 

-X 

X-XI 

XII-XIII 

XIV~XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Number 

51 

160 

194 

804 

1072 

1S50 

432 

409 

273 

Per cent 
^Extremely 
Sensual 

100 

100 

100 

95.2 

67.3 

46.4 

20.6 

26.2 

44.2 

Number 

— 

— 

— 

41 

521 

1793 

1666 

1151 

345 

Per cent 

— 

— 

— 

4.8 

32.7 

53.6 

79.4 

73.8 

55.8 


As the reader can see, the proportion of these classes follows in essen- 
tials the same course as that of Table 15. But here the changes in the 
^^sensualization’’ and “spiritualization” in their extreme and, therefore, 
most unquestionable form come out still more clearly. After the thir- 
teenth century there began a steady and rapid trend toward the sensual- 
ization of art — even its eroticism — which from 4.8 per cent of the 
extremely sensual works in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries reached 
79.4 per cent in the eighteenth and 73.8 per cent in the nineteenth century. 
Its recession began at the end of the nineteenth century and has moved 
rapidly in the twentieth century, falling back to 55.8 per cent. 

Thus all the above data give rather consistent results as to the fluctua- 
tion of the Ideational and of the Visual (Sensate) forms of art and art 
mentality. Among other things they quite consistently point out that 
the twentieth century was the century of at least temporary reversal of 
the trend which had been going on during the last four centuries. 

If now we take the data for the separate European countries, the 
essential configuration of the Sensual, Spiritual, and Neutral curves in 
these countries follows the same course, namely, a decrease of spirituality 
after the thirteenth century. But in secondary traits, there are differ- 
ences in time, when this decrease or increase of the Sensual wave took 
place, Italy, as usual, leading in time and Russia, as usual, lagging ; in the 
minor fluctuations of each of the curves (for instance, the seventeenth 
century showed a temporary rise of the spiritual curve in several — mainly 
Catholic — countries) and in the relative proportion of the Spiritual, 
Sensual, and Neutral works. But these are details; therefore, it is 
unnecessary to go into their laborious discussion. One point is to be 
mentioned, however : the Islamic art here again follows its own course, 
unrelated to and quite dissimilar to the countries of the European 
^ Christian culture. 
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V. Fluctuation of Quantitative and Qualitative Nudity 

As a further test of the sensual or spiritual character of the art works in 
the centuries studied, I have taken nudity as it is given in the pictures and 
sculptures which depict the human body. In the sample used, all the 
pictures — for instance, landscape — where the human figure is not de- 
picted are naturally excluded. Only those with human figures are taken. 
Per se, nudity is not necessarily a mark either of sensuality or spirituality. ' 
But in the cultural configuration of the Western Christian world, a 
complete nudity has mostly been regarded as something indecent, or 
with a flavoring of indecency. Under a few special circumstances it has 
been regarded as appropriate — as, for instance, baptism, or other special 
event ; likewise some ascetic, spiritual forms of nudity have always been 
treated as “holy,” “innocent,” “sacred,” and decent. But aside from 
such special conditions and forms, complete nudity has been under a taboo 
in that culture, and the pictures or sculptures which present it have had, 
with the exception of mythological and religious, magic and moral, sub- 
jects, a flavoring, at least in most cases, of something sensual. Anyhow, 
the “quantity” of nudity — meaning by this whether the body is com- 
pletely covered or completely uncovered, with sex organs depicted — is 
not quite a neutral phenomenon in regard to sensuality and spirituality. 
If passing from century to century, we notice that (other conditions being 
equal) the percentage of pictures with human figures which are completely 
nude increases, as compared with those having the figures completely 
covered (except faces, hands, and possibly feet) ; this is a fairly good 
s3anptom (in the conditions of Christian European culture) that art is 
becoming more sensual, perhaps even sexual. Hence, the advisability of 
the study of nudity from this quantitative standpoint, in connection with 
the Ideationality or Visuality (Sensateness) of art and culture. 

It is granted, however, that the mere quantity of nudity is not an 
entirely sufficient symptom for that purpose: theoretically, we can 
imagine a situation in a given century when the percentage of the pictures 
and sculptures ■with completely nude bodies (except perhaps the sex 
organs) increases, but the nude bodies are all ascetic, like some of El 
Greco’s pictures. Such a situation, however factually improbable it is, 
e-vidently does not warrant the conclusion that on this basis alone the art 
of such a century is more sensual than that of some other century, where 
the percentage of the nude bodies is smaller. Frankly, in the conditions 
of the Christian European culture, such a theoretical possibility factually 
has rarely been possible ; but in order to be, sure, I made a further study • 
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of nudity from its qualitative standpoint : whether it is ascetic or erotic 
(with “sex appeal”) or neutral; putting into the classes “ascetic” and 
“erotic” only the quite conspicuous works of art in this respect, all the 
works with human bodies which clearly do not show either of these 
traits were put into the neutral class. Thus, side by side with the 
quantitative study of the quantity of nudity, I studied the quality of it. 
Such a double study can serve as a barometer of sensuality or spirituality, 
Visuality or Ideationality. 

Let us see now what is the situation first of all with the qualitative 
character of nudity and the percentage of the specified classes of nudity, 
in the pictures and sculptures of centuries studied. From the qualitative 
standpoint, we divided all art works with the human body uncovered into 
three classes : Ascetic, Erotic, and Neutral. 

Then each picture or sculpture with such nude body (or bodies) was 
taken as a imit,“ and according to the prevalent t}^e of its nudity either 
as a whole, or according to its central figure (or figures), was put into one 
of these classes. The total number of such works of each class for each 
specified century was computed, and the results are given in Table 17 , 
in numbers as well as in percentages. 

Table 1 8 shows the changes in the quality of the nudity for the whole 
of Europe (that is, the total of the seven countries, plus Christian art). 

TABLE 18 . FLTJCTTJATION OF ASCETIC, NEUTRAL, AND EROTIC IN ART 


Europe by Centuries 



~x 

x-xi xii-xin 

XIV-XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Ascetic 










Number 

29 

77 

207 

131 

453 

331 

34 

no 

184 

Per cent 
Neutral 

4.1 

27.0 

34.5 

5.2 

14.4 

9.0 

0.9 

2.9 

5.8 

Number 

671 

206 

593 

2394 

2346 

2593 

2335 

2763 

1765 

Per cent 
Erotic (Sexual) 

95.9 

73.0 

65.5 

94.4 

74.8 

69.7 

62.7 

72.0 

56.1 

Number 

— 

— 

— 

11 

341 

793 

1336 

965 

1207 

Per cent 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

10,8 

21.3 

36.4 

25.1 

38.1' 


Ie the computation of the quantitjT of the nudity, the unit was not always just a picture 
or sculpture but, when the work contained more than one central nude body (not just a 
silhouette in the background), such figures were taken as a unit. As a result, one picture 
sometimes is counted as two or more units ; and if one of the central figures is covered while 
the other is nude, one unit was given to each of these different classes (or one picture was 
counted more than once). This explains why the absolute numbers in the tables on Quanti- 
tative and Qualitative nudity differ widely from one,* another as well as from the numbem 
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Here the sample is quite 
different from the previous 
ones ; and yet the results are 
essentially similar to the re- 
sults given by the study of 
the religious and secular sub- 
jects, Ideational and Visual 
styles, sensual and spiritual 
character of the art works. As 
there, up to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries we do not 
find any case of erotic nudity ; 
the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies show a rise of ascetic 
nudity in comparison with the 
centuries before the tenth, the 
same as has been shown by 
all the previous tables; the 
twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries give a further rise 
of ascetic pictures that is quite 
consistent with the increase of 
the religious subjects and of 
spirituality in these centuries, 
also shown by previous tables. 
After the thirteenth century 
the erotic nudity in art ap- 
pears for the first time in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies and then rapidly grows 
in the subsequent centuries, 
while the ascetic nudity, with 

given in other tables. In the study 
of the quality of the nudity, only 
those pictures were included which 
depict the human body naked. In 
the study of the quantity of nudity, 
all the pictures and sculptures where 
the human body is the central sub- 
ject were included; all others, like 
landscapes or purely symbolic and 
ornamental works, were excluded. 
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the exception of the sixteenth century, where its increase is counter- 
balanced by a strong increase of erotic nudity, tends to decrease and in 
the eighteenth century almost disappears (0.9 per cent only). The end 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth century show a rise of the percentage 
of ascetic nudity, giving respectively 2.9 and 5.8 per cent. In brief, all 
the essentials are rather strikingly consistent with the results given by the 
previous tables. Even a high percentage of erotic nudity in the twentieth 
century is quite consistent with the fact that this century gives a rise of 
the non- Visual but not Ideational art ; hence a simultaneous growth,here 
of the ascetic as well as of the erotic nudity, the phenomenon of splitting 
the Victorian “neutrality” into the opposite factions pointed out earlier. 
Such a consistency of quite different variables, but inwardly related to one 
another, is sufficiently strong evidence that the data and the results do 
not mislead us and give us a fairly accurate reflection of the reality studied 
and its pulsations. 

If the data by separate countries are taken, they show, as before, 
variations in the secondary points — and again these variations are similar 
and consistent with the above for each of the countries ; but a downward 
movement of the ascetic and rise of the erotic nudity after the fourteenth 
century is clear in all these countries. Their mutual differences are about 
the same as pointed out before.^® A detailed study of Figure ii and 
Table 17 for each country reveals several interesting and important traits ; 
but so far as these details are not connected with my main topic here, 
they may be omitted, leaving to the persons interested in the study 
of the art pulsations an opportunity to use the data for such an analysis. 
Finally, the different character of the Islamic nudity and the course of its 
changes is also quite obvious : again we see that the European countries 
belong to one cultural continent and the Islamic world to another. 

Now turn to the study of the fluctuation of the quantity of nudity. In 
Table 19, for the various countries, the quantity of nudity in the figures 
is divided into the four classes : (i) body entirely covered (except the 
face, the hands, and the feet) ; (2) partly covered, leaving nude a part of 
the body plus the face, hands, feet ; (3) uncovered entirely, except sex 
organs; (4) quite nude, with sex organs not draped or veiled, whether' 
they are depicted or not. This last class is further subdivided in the 
tables into two subclasses : (o) sex organs depicted and {b) not depicted. 

“ la passing, it is to be noted that in practically all the European countries, the periods 
of an ascendance of sensual art and erotic (qualitatively) nudity are the periods of great 
power, e^anaon, prosperity, and sensuous blossoming. Later on, we shall discuss this 
matter more fully. 
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The results are given in the tables. In the section of Table 19 for the 
whole of Europe, classes i and 2 are united into one class ; classes 4 a 
and 4 h are grouped also into one class. 

As to Figure 12, it summarizes two curves: one ^^body covered or 
partly covered/^ which is a unification into one class of the classes i and 2 
of the tables ; second, body uncovered (nude), which is a unification into 
one class of the classes'3 and 4 {a and h) into one class. Now let us see 
the results. 

Turning to the table for Europe, we find that, in spite of several second- 
ary deviations, the changes in the quantity of nudity are in essential 
agreement with the previous curves. The centuries before the tenth and 
then from the tenth to the fifteenth give an exceptionally high percentage 
of the “covered bodies’’ (from 90.2 to 94.6) and an exceptionally low 
percentage of the nude bodies (with the exception of the period before 
the tenth). Here again the tenth and eleventh centuries appear as the 
most “holy” and the least nude. After the fifteenth century the per- 
centage of the “covered bodies” falls while that of the nude goes up. So 
far the data agree with the outlined expectation. The main disagreement 
consists in the fact that the trend toward nudity does not steadily increase 
and the trend away from the “covered ” bodies does not steadily decrease, 
as we go from the fifteenth to the later centuries ; the second deviation is 
that the twentieth century does not come out here as less nude or more 
“covered” than the nineteenth and the eighteenth centuries, as was the 
case in all the other variables studied. 

Considering, however, that the quantity of nudity per se is not neces- 
sarily a sign of either sensuality or spirituality, we can hardly be surprised 
at these deviations. I am rather surprised to find that the movement of 
the quantity of nudity shows a tangible association in the essentials with 
all the previous “barometers” of sensuality (Visuality) and Ideationality 
of art, art mentality, and the respective cultures. It gives for the 
medieval centuries a notably higher percentage of the figures depicted 
which are covered, and a notably lower percentage of the figures which 
are nude, than for the centuries after the fourteenth and fifteenth. This 
' contrast is still more conspicuous if one takes the percentage of the nude 
bodies with sex organs depicted for the centuries before the fifteenth and 
after it. So far the quantity of nudity is associated with Ideational and 
Visual art and their mentality. But in view of the decisive role of the 
quality of nudity, the association cannot be expected to be close, and 
indeed it is not. The quality of nudity studied above shows a much 
closer association with Ideationality and Visuality (sensuality) in art. 
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The movement of the quantity of nudity in the art of separate countries 
coincides with the above main course. In other respects it shows the 
usual deviations. The rise of the quantitative nudity starts earliest in 
Italy and latest in Russia. The proportion of the rise fluctuates from 
country to country. In the Catholic countries we see its relative decrease 
in the seventeenth century, as a result of the strong measures of censorship 
taken by the Church after the Council of Trent. Here again the periods 
of rise of the quantitative nudity in each of the European countries seems* 
to coincide with the periods of particular expansion of their power, tjieir 
commercial prosperity, and empirical progress. 

The totality of the data given in regard to the above variables- shows 
the existence of long-time cycles in the fluctuation of the Ideational and 
Visual art. Let us turn to other satellites of each of these forms. 

VI. Fluctuation of Other Satellites of the Ideational and 
Visual Forms of Art. “Thematic Spectrum” of the 
Secular Art and Its Changes 

In this paragraph I shall deal only with the secular art, that is, the 
pictures and sculptures which have not a religious but a secular subject. 
The religious pictures and sculptures which compose the second part of 
our sample and with which we dealt in the preceding paragraphs are 
excluded from this analysis. One of the important cultural specifications 
of an art of any period or country is its composition, according to tfie 
nature of the subjects which it depicts or renders. Are such subjects 
landscapes, or genre, or historical themes, or something else ; and what 
is the quantitative proportion of each of such classes in the total sum 
of secular art subjects? Such is the essence of the problem. Even 
from the standpoint of mere curiosity, some knowledge of it is interesting. 
It may even be important from several other standpoints. For instance, 
if art reflects the mentality of its society or, more accurately, of the leading 
classes of a society of a given period, then it may reveal something about 
that mentality and the shifts of interests in it, during the course of time, 
through its “thematic spectrum.” Suppose we find that in a certain 
period paysage occupies quite an insignificant place (quantitatively) 
among all classes of art works, while in another period its percentage rises 
enormously. Can we say that such a change is quite irrelevant and does 
not reveal anything, either of the mentalities or of the cultures of these two 
periods? One has to be too dogmatic and too brave to answer the ques- 
tion negatively. The same may be said of the notable change in the 
percentages of any main class of subjects. 
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By the specialists in the theory and history of art, the problem has 
been raised, though, so far as I know, it has hardly had any real detailed 
treatment based upon sufficiently large samples for each period. The 
subsequent pages try to fill, to some extent, this hiatus. In the process 
of the subsequent analysis, its importance to my theory of the Ideational 
and Visual art as well as for several other problems will become clear. 

All the secular pictures and subjects are divided in this study into seven 
'main classes, according to their Visital nature, namely: (i) Subjects of 
antiquity (mainly historical and pseudo-historical events), (2) Portrait, 
(3) Genre, (4) Paysage, (5) Fantastic subjects, (6) Animals, (7) Nature 
morte. • Table 20 and Figures 13, 14, 15, and 16 give the respective data 
in their absolute number and in the percentages which each class com- 
poses in the total of the seven classes, which is taken as 100 per cent. 
It is to be noted that the total number of the secular pictures for 
each country here is not exactly the same as in Table 12 of the total 
number of religious and secular pictures. The slight discrepancy is due 
to several circumstances. First, some of the secular pictures which are 
simultaneously, say, paysage and animal pictures are counted twice and 
are placed in both categories. The same concerns all pictures that are 
not exclusively either portrait or genre or any of the seven categories 
mentioned but are “ intermediary ” and belong to two or more of these 
classes. Second, the copies of some of the pictures or sculptures could 
not be obtained for a detailed investigation : from their general descrip- 
tion in the sources it was possible to say whether they were secular 
or religious and therefore they could be counted as a tmit in these 
tables dealing with the number of religious and secular pictures. But 
what kind of secular picture such a picture was exactly, it was impos- 
sible to say definitely from the description, without an investigation 
of the picture or its copy. All such secular pictures were therefore ex- 
cluded from the present sample. These two circumstances explain the 
slight discrepancy between the number of the secular pictures in exist- 
ence and in the above tables mentioned. Let us now point out a few 
outstanding results revealed or confirmed by the data. To begin with, 
we start with paysage. 

I. PAYSAGE AND mE FLUCTUATION bF ITS PROPORTIONS IN THE 
TOTAL OF SECULAR ART 

Several investigators have already pointed out the fact that paysage 
as paysage, depicted for its own sake and not just as a background for 
.human figures or for other ^subjects, appeared in j^the history of art 
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MG. 16 . FLUCTUATION OF THF CONTENT OF ART FOR EUROPE AS A WHOLE 
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comparatively lately. ^^Historically the sentiment of nature emerges 
much later than artistic sentiment, whose rudimentary forms we find even 
among the cavemen.” It was little developed among the Oriental ancient 
cultures, among the Greeks, and in the Middle Ages, so far as art is con- 
cerned. It emerges only in a relatively urbanized society and at a 
relatively late period of its development.^^ 

In this statement A. Dauzat reproduces the more substantial and 
deeper theory of Victor de Laprade, developed in his essential three- 
volume work, Le sentiment de la nature, De Laprade starts with the 
assumption that the mentality of culture is best reflected in art, much 
better than in science. Poetry and arts have that advantage (over 
science, historical, economic, political and other sources) that they alone 
furnish us with the inner man throughout the ages.” From this stand- 
point they give us a direct picture of the soul while aU the other sources 
supply only indirect and unreliable data.^^ 

Viewed from this standpoint, the art of the early cultures, or the early 
stages of the cultures — for instance, of the Oriental cultures — deals 
mainly with God ; the art of the later stages or later cultures, like that of 
the Greeks, deals mainly with the heroic man ; the late stages of culture or 
late cultures deal mainly with nature considered purely visually. For this 
reason paysage appears and grows mainly at much later stages, and as a 
particular case among ourselves, among the ‘^moderns.” 

TSTow man is a slave to the material world more than ever before. 
Therefore he depicts this material world, especially its nature, in his 
art abundantly. 

Domination of man over nature is assured by science and industry ; so runs 
the common belief. In fact, at no other epoch has the human soul been 
oppressed so strongly by the external world as in our times. Nature now 
dominates man more unconditionally than ever. The tyranny of the material 
things over the soul — innerly and externally — of matter over spirit, increases 
with each progress of science and industry.^® 

From this standpoint the discovery of nature in the eighteenth century 
ds not incidental. The nature discovered is purely external nature, as it 
appears to our organs of sense. As such, now, ‘dt colors our literature 

A. Dauzat, Le sentiment de la nature et son expression arfistique (Paris, 1914), pp. 138 ff. 

V. de Laprade, Le sentiment de la nature chez les modernes (Paris, 1868), pp. 6 Also, 
Le sentiment de la nature amnt le christianisme (Paris, 1866), Introduction, Also Ms Pro- 
Ugomenes (Paris, 1882). 

* Laprade, Le sentiment de la nature amnt le christianisme, pp. 1-104. 
p. 82. 
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and plastic arts, destroys our moral sentiment, and weakens society. In 
the right characterization of a sect, it is but a rehabilitation of flesh.’’ 

In his three volumes, Laprade attempts to demonstrate this proposition. 
I have stopped at his work because, as the reader can see from the few quo- 
tations, he gives some inklings of the deeper connection of this seemingly 
technical question — how large is the percentage of pay sage in art — with 
much deeper configurations of the mentality and of the nature of a culture. 

More technically and factually, the question has been considered by 
several prominent specialists of the UEcole Art in the collective work : 
Histoire du paysage en France, There H. Marcel, H. Bouchot, L. Gillet, 
and C. Diehl state that paysage is a modern invention. In the Oriental 
and antique paintings it played a purely decorative role ; in the Middle 
Ages this role was still less because even the mere elements of nature had 
there an ^Tdeogrammatic (Ideational) meaning only. ” Before the fifteenth 
century there was practically no paysage, Paysage begins with an appear- 
ance of the sky in the pictures — not just a blue or gold background over 
the heads of the figures, as in the medieval pictures — but of the sky 
with clouds and other of its characteristics. 

It was a fundamental fact in the history of painting ... an invention 
comparable to that of a language. ... In the Middle Ages there was no 
paysage, . . . For the Classic and the Gothic art there was only one hero- 
man, . . . [Everything else was neglected.] A single tree depicted sym- 
bolized country ; two trees, the forest ; a rock, a whole mountain ; a tower, 
a city. Such a rendering is not so much a comprehensible language as a mere 
alphabet or even a cipher.^^ 

With the appearance of the sky in the paintings, everything changes. 
We are ushered into the period of the existence of paysage in art. This 
happened in the fifteenth century. new and modern mentality 
{r esprit) was born on a day when a mountain was taken, not for a symbol 
of flesh or of a woman, but simply for what it is — a mountain.” 

In the fifteenth century paysage appears suddenly in France ^Vith all 
its resources” in the form of the famous Tres riches heuresoi ChantiUymade 
for the Duke of Berry in 1416, and the Heures of Tourin, made in 1418 by^ 

Laprade, Le sentiment de h nature chez les modernes, p. 83, 

L. Gillet, ‘‘Le paysage dans la miniature,” in Histoire du paysage en France^ by Benoit 
and others, pp. 34-35 (Paris, 1908). See there H. Marcel, Introduction; H. Bouchot, 
paysage chez les primitifes,^' pp. 1-26; C. Diehl, “Xe paysage en Italie au XV e et au XVIe 
siklep pp. 55-70; L. Gillet, “£e paysage franQais au XVIe sikle/^ pp, 71-99; and aU the 
other studies by R. Bouger, P. Marcel, L. Deshairs, F. Benoit, L. Rosenthal, and others. See 
also L. Hautecouer, M. Aubert, and others, Le romantisme et Fart (Paris, 1928). 

^ Ibid,j p. 41, 
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the three Limbourg brothers and the two Van Eycks. Then Jean Fouquet 
and, partly, J. Colombe, Bourdichon, and others contributed to its de- 
velopment. In Italy, it appears also in the fifteenth century, but slightly 
and as a means rather than for its own sake (Pollaiuolo, PinturiccMo, 
G. da Fabriano, E. Pisanello, and a few others) . 

The Renaissance, with its imitation of antiquity, neglected paysage 
again. Man was the center of its interest and therefore Botticelli and 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and other masters regarded paysage rather con- 
temptuously. So, with the exception of the Flemish school, landscape 
painting tended to disappear again in the sixteenth century, at least in 
France^ and Italy. “Circa 1520, painters renounce suddenly their 
previous admirable achievement in paysage/^ and it almost disappears. 
From that time on “Nature does not play any role; eclipses and dis- 
appears” in paintings and tapestry. 

Respectively the theorizers on art of that period, like Rossi, Primatice, 
and others, recommended a suppression of paysage, viewed it as t?he most 
inferior genre of painting, and glorified the human figure, antiquity, and 
“denaturing of nature.” 

In the seventeenth century, paysage in France undergoes a short-time 
rise in the works of N. Poussin and Claude Lorrain, mainly ; but with the 
triumph of the Academic art in the work of the best artists, it experiences 
a new setback in the second part of the seventeenth and becomes again 
rather a background for figures, in the form of the heroic and pastoral 
paysage admitted by the Academy and by the most prominent theorizer 
on art of the time, Roger de Piles, in his all-influential Cours de peinture 
par principles. However, under the pressure of public taste, and with 
the decline of the Academy, a visual-naturalistic paysage rises again, 
toward the end of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century (the 
Flemish school, F. Desportes, Watteau, Oudry, and others). In the 
second part, in general agreement with the rococo style and “ discovery of 
nature,” a pastoral, idyllic, wild, romantic paysage becomes particularly 
dominant. Then, at the very end of the eighteenth century, due to the 
triumph of the neo-classic school and the Revolution, paysage again sinks 
' and is even proscribed. Its new “boom” comes with romanticism afid 
results in a blossoming of the romantic paysage particularly ; again a 
temporary — but slight — setback is catised by a new short wave of the 
neo-classicism, under the July Monarchy, but this is rapidly superseded 

^ Ibid,, pp. 71 ff. The contemptuous attitude of Michelangelo and most of the Italian 
toasters of the Renaissance toward paysage and the Flemish paintings which cultivated it is 
^ too well known to need illustration by quotations from the statements of these masters. 
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by a blossoming of the naturalistic paysage, superseded in its turn by the 
great flaring-up of the impressionistic paysage of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Such is the essence of the qualitative-quantitative 
ups and downs of paysage in the course of French painting, according to 
these specialists. Their main conclusions or generalizations sum up the 
essential results as follows : 

■' First, paysage is a relatively modern invention which appeared in our 
culture only in the fifteenth and reached its climax in the nineteenth' 
century. 

Second, there is the eternal law of alternation of the ups and downs of 
paysage, due to that obscure law of alternation which seems to rule this 
world. 

Third, the recurrent negative association of paysage with classical style, 
''Each time, when art swings toward a classical doctrine, one can expect 
an aggrandizement of man in art and a fading and disappearing of paysage 
around him,’’ and vice versa.^® 

Without including several other — and somewhat similar — theories 
in the field, the above shows that the seemingly technical problem of 
paysage in art has a much deeper meaning and involves several problems 
on the nature of mentality and of culture ; it also gives an idea of the 
character of the quantitative fluctuation of paysage in the history of 
Western painting and sculpture, according to the authors quoted. 

Their curve of the fluctuation of paysage can be roughly summed up 
as follows : 

(1) Up to the fifteenth century there, was no paysage as such. No 
real paysage existed also in the antique or the Oriental art. 

(2) In the fifteenth century a real (Visual) paysage emerges suddenly, 
with all its resources, mature and perfect. 

(3) In the sixteenth century paysage decreases and fades quantitatively. 

(4) In the middle of the seventeenth century it flares up, but it is 
short lived and sinks under the influence of the Academic art. 

p. 8. 

2* Ibid., p. 36. By the way, in a sense the first generalization that paysage appeared for 
the first time only in the fifteenth century somewhat contradicts the second and the third 
generalizations which indicate *‘an eternal law of alternations in ups and downs of paysage’* 
and in its positive or negative associations with classicism and anticlassicism. 

See, for instance, Michel Epuy, Le sentiment de la nature (Paris, 1907) ; Fred. W, Moor- 
mon, The Interpretation of Nature in English Poetry from Beowulf to Shakespeare (London, 
1905) ; F, Paulhan, Uestketique du paysage (Paris, 1913) ; P, Gaultier, ‘^Les sentiments de la 
nature^’ in Ms Reflet d*Mstoire** (Paris, 1909) ; A. Love joy and others, PrimUimsm and Re^ 
hied Ideas, See other literature in Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urhan 
Sociology (New York, 1929}, chap. xxi. 
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(5) In the eighteenth century, especially after about 1730-1740, the 
pastoral, the idyllic, the romantic, the ^^Rousseauan^’ paysage, partly 
also ^^boudoirish^’ paysage^ greatly increases and becomes a passion. 

(6) At the end of the eighteenth, in the time of the Revolution and 
the Empire, paysage again suffers an enormous setback. 

(7) In the Restored Monarchy, simultaneously with an explosion of 
Romanticism, it again shines and blossoms. 

' (8) Under the July Monarchy it slightly suffers but soon recovers its 

forces and in form of the ^^naturalistic’’ and then especially impression- 
istic paysage, it triumphantly reaches its greatest qualitative and quanti- 
tative development in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Such is its course in France and, with slight variations, in the other 
European countries, with the exception of the Flemish school, which 
had to all appearances a different course of fluctuation. 

To what extent are these conclusions valid? The subsequent data 
presented in Tables 21 and 22 and Figure 17 answer this question; in 
addition, they tell us what the quantitative course of paysage has been in 
other European countries — a course practically little touched upon by 
the studies quoted. They reveal also similarities and dissimilarities in 
the art of various European countries. Perhaps they give something 
else. Before turning to the tables, a few preliminary remarks seem to 
be necessary. 

First, we must agree whether we mean by paysage only its visual 
rendering or also the symbolic and Ideational presentation of the sceneiy 
of nature (sea, river, forest, mountain, etc.) and of its elements (branch, 
plant, tree, etc.). Since everything can be depicted in these two widely 
different styles, paysage can also be Visual and Ideational or symbolic. 
When this is understood, then it becomes quite clear that paysage, either 
Ideational or Visual, appeared as early as, perhaps even earlier than, 
several other types of painting. In the art of almost any primitive 
people, especially of the agricultural peoples, as well as at the earliest 
stages of art of the so-called historical nations, the Egyptian, the Greek, 
^ the Babylonian, the Chinese, etc., we find more than enough of such 
renderings either in the Ideational or in the symbolic forms.^^ For this 
evident reason it is fallacious to claim ^at paysage did not exist up to 

^ For primitive art, see the data and the facts and the pictures in the quoted works of 
F. Boas and von Sydow. For the agricultural peoples, see Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., 
chap, xxi, and Sorokin, Zimmerman and Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Voi. n, chap. XV. See in these works the literature and the data. For the early stages of 
the art of practically any of the so-called “historical cultures,” almost any serious work on 
* the history of art will verify the valicHty of my statement. 
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the fifteenth century. It certainly did exist and was one of the main 
forms of art, at least in the Ideational style. I am more than doubtful 
also as to the validity of the statement that even the Visual paysage 
appeared late, and was nonexistent either among the primitive peoples 
or in the Oriental (think of the multitude of excellent Chinese^* and 
Japanese landscapes !) or in the Greek or other cultures. It is true that 
in the art of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome, Visual paysage occupied 
a very small space ; but it existed- at least in the Ideational form, whether 
there or in the early Christian and medieval art. Such, then, is the 
answer which we have to give in regard to the contentions of the above 
investigators. Paysage existed as early as any other type, but often it 
was presented m its Ideational form. It existed also early in Visual form, 
at least among several primitive and early cultures, though in many of 
them it seems to have been little developed.^® With these limitations 
and qualifications the statement about the slow development of the Vis- 
ual paysage in the art of Greece, of Rome, and of the Middle Ages seems 
to be true. At least, the preceding and subsequent tables corroborate 
that. In these tables, the term paysage means Visual paysage only 
(not the Ideational). For the countries and for the centuries where and 
when the table gives zero, this zero means not a lack of paysage in any 
of its forms, but merely lack of the visual type. This being understood, 
we return now to the study of Table 20 and Figures 13 and 16. 

The main conclusions suggested by Table 20 can be summed up as 
follows. 

(1) It is true that in the secular pictures of the Christian art, and the 
ancient and the medieval Christian art, indeed in the whole of the grand 
art of the Middle Ages, we do not find Visual paysage at aU. As that art 
was predominantly Ideational, the statement that the Ideational art and 
the Visual paysage are negatively associated finds its direct corroboration. 
Since the Ideational mind is turned “inwardly” toward the nonempirical 
realities, and since the Visual, empirical reality is a mere mirage for it, 
such a negative association is logically comprehensible. So far, in appli- 
cation to the Visual paysage, the above statements of the scholars quoted 
are to be accepted (though their explanations hardly go deep enough). 

(2) This conclusion, furthermore, is clearly supported by the figures 
for most of the European countries. In Russian art the Visual paysage 

A Landscape mtk a Hunter has survived from Ku-K’ai-'chih, that is, from the earliest 
known Chinese pictures. See its reproduction, Plate 9, in Sirfin, op. cit., Vol. I. 

® In China also, Visual paysage developed fully “ three or four centuries later ” in comparison 
with other forms of painting. Sir 4 n, op. cit., Vol. I, jv 18. 
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appears only in the eighteenth century ; in Italy only in the fifteenth 
and remains up to almost the eighteenth century but slightly developed 
quantitatively; in Spain, only in the sixteenth; in France, after the 
fifteenth century, it practically disappeared in the sixteenth and re- 
emerged only in the seventeenth century; in England it appeared 
on a considerable scale only in the eighteenth century ; and in Central 
Europe only in the sixteenth. The Flemish school represented an excep- 
^tion in the sense that there the Visual pay sage emerged even before the 
fifteenth century. Even the Idealistic art of the thirteenth century 
did not have it in any tangible degree. I can now put in a modified and 
much ipaore general, and I hope more accurate, form the above proposi- 
tion of Gillet, saying : For the logical reason indicated and on the basis 
of the factual test, one can claim : Where and when the Ideational form of 
art is dominant^ there and then one can expect to have an absence oj Visual 
pay sage in that art; when and where the Visual form of art is dominant, 
the Visual paysage is to he expected and the larger the scale, the more visual 
is the art, 

(3) If we take Europe as a whole, then the movement of the per- 
centages of the Visual paysage, in the centuries studied, of the total of the 
Secular painting and sculpture appears as in Table 21 and in Figure 16. 

TABLE 21. ELUCTITATION OE PAYSAGE IN ART 


Europe by Centuries 



-X 

x-xi xii~xin xiv-xv 

XVI 

xvn 

xvin 

XDC 

xxi 

Nunther 

— 

— — 15 

215 

483 

993 

2810 

2798 

Percentage in total 
secular art 



— — 0.8 

5.6 

6.2 

9.0 

19.3 

23.0 

Percentage in total 
secular and reli'^ 
gious art 

1 

— — 0.1 

1.6 

2.9 

6.6 

15.4 

21.6 


Table 21 and Figure 16 show clearly a total lack of the Visual paysage 
' in the Middle Ages, its emergence in the fifteenth century, and its pro- 
gressive increase from that century on until it reaches its high proportion 
in the nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries. These figures give a 
corroboration of an increasing visualization (sensualization) of the West- 
ern culture (and mentality) in the last five centuries. In distinction 
from several above symptoms, this ^'barometer” does not show as yet 
a reaction against Visual art in the twentieth century : paysage is still 
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growing and going strong. But in the transitory century, one can hardly 
expect that all the “barometers” would show definitely the same 
“weather.” The figures show also what is the relative proportion of 
faysage among all the seven classes into which the total secular art is 
divided. 

(4) A glance at the Islamic art shows that, in accordance with the 
statement of the quoted investigators, the Islamic art throughout the 
whole period of its existence contained little of paysage: in that cdture 
it has been much less developed and appeared only in the sixteenth 
century, but after that it also grew. 

(5) Changes in the proportion of paysage in separate countries are 
depicted in Table 20 and Figure 13. The main trend in aU the European 
countries has been the same. But in minor fluctuations there are 
of course differences, though most of them are of the t5q)e already 
met. Thus, for instance, Russia again lags by about two centuries 
from most of the European countries in emergence of paysage. In 
the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the sixteenth, and the seventeenth cen- 
turies the Netherlands leads all the other countries in the quantitative 
development of landscape painting, but after that time the leadership 
passes to other countries. Other differences can be seen from the data. 
In most of the countries the movement of the percentages of paysage 
fluctuates more erratically than in the curve for the whole of Europe. 

A. Content of Paysage. If we inquire what scenery or topics of 
nature, and in what proportion, have been rendered in paysage in various 
countries and in various centuries, the answer is given by Table 22, 
which tries to subdivide paysage according to its main topics into five 
main classes : urban, rural, mountains, sea, seasons; to these classes, for 
different purposes, are added three other classes, “joyful (sunny),” “sad 
(gloomy),” and “with human beings,” which, however, have to.be con- 
sidered separately from the above five. 

As one picture may be a “rural landscape” and at the same time may 
depict, for instance, autumn with rural scenery, and be either joyful 
(sunny) or sad (gloomy) in tone, it may enter two or more of the above 
classes. For this reason, the number of the picture units for any given 
century cannot be expected to equal absolutely the number of the paysage 
pictures for that century given "in the tables about paysage generally. 

On the basis of absolute numbers, one can compute various percentages 
of each category in various combinations. Let us take a few of the 
“ spotlights ” revealed by the data. First, let us see how the comparative 
proportion of the “rural” and “urban” paysage changes in the course 
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of time. If we take the total of the pictures for both of these classes 
for each specified period as 100 per cent, then we can get an idea of their 
changes. 

■ (i) Urban and Rural Paysage. Generally it seems reasonable 
to expect that with the growth of urbanization, the percentage of urban 
paysage will grow also, while that of rural scenery will decrease. The 
figures in the tables do not support such an expectation. For instance, 
'in Russia, the percentages of the urban and rural paysage respectively 
were : in the eighteenth century, 79 and 21 ; in the nineteenth, especially 
in its last quarter, when the urbanization had progressed a great deal, 
they were 26 and 74 ; in the twentieth century, 66 and 34. In other 
words, the proportion of the urban and rural paysage is not determined 
directly by urbanization but by some other factors. Similar are the 
results given by other countries : none of them shows an increase of urban 
landscape painting with an increase of urbanization. Table 23 shows 
the percentages of urban and rural paysage in Italy, beginning with 
1400-1450, for each subsequent half-century period, up to 1900-1933, 
and in France and England for the specified periods. 


TABLE 23. URBAN AND RURAL PAYSAGE IN ART 



1400 - 

1450 

-1500 

-1550 

-1600 

-1650 

-1700 

-1750 

-1800 

-1850 

-1900 

1900 - 

1933 

^taly 











Urban 

— 

60 

34 

22 

34 

32 

59 

62 

48 

44 

47 

Rural 

100 

40 

66 

78 

66 

68 

41 

38 

52 

56 

53 

France 












Urban 

— 

— 


— 

100 

100 

73 

62 

69 

56 

34 

Rural 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

38 

31 

44 

66 

England 












Urban 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

41 

43 

92 

52 

Rural 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

60 

59 

57 

8 

38 


In the Netherlands, for the period before 1500, 100 per cent of the 
' paysage is urban ; for the sixteenth century it falls to 20, while the rural 
has 80 per cent ; for the eighteenth century, the urban is again too per 
cent; for the nineteenth, the percentages are 40 and 60 respectively; 
for the twentieth, 52 and 48. 

It is granted that the samples, especially for the previous centuries, 
are possibly few (though not too few, considering the small number of 
^paysage pictures registered in the annals of history of art) . Nevertheless, 
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there can hardly be any doubt that roughly the figures reflect the reality ; 
the progress of urbanization is not followed by a corresponding increase of 
the urban paysage at the cost of the rural. Its movement in all countries 
is erratic. Such a situation is due probably to many and various factors, 
among them the law of contrast : many inhabitants of highly urbanized 
centers are fond of and like to own pictures of rural scenery, hence the 
demand for the rural landscapes. Again the social origin of the painters 
may have something to do with the matter : if the artists are of urban 
origin, they may concentrate upon the urban paysage; if of rural, upon 
rural scenes, as more familiar to them. But this is just a series of guesses. 
The whole thing seems to depend on the prevailing fashions within the 
upper and the well-to-do classes who are the buyers of such pictures. 
There seem to have been alternating waves of fashion of urbanity^’ 
(for instance, in France in the seventeenth century; in Italy, in the 
fifteenth ; in Russia, in the eighteenth ; in England, in the second part 
of the nineteenth ; in Holland, in the fifteenth and the eighteenth) and 
the wave of ^'rusticity’’ and '^pastoral,’’ 'Tdyllic’’ scenery, for instance, 
in Italy, in the sixteenth ; in France, in the twentieth ; in Russia, in the 
nineteenth ; in Holland, in the nineteenth. 

The twentieth century gives different results for various countries: 
growing urbanism’’ in Russia; rusticity” in France; ‘^equilibrium” 
in Italy and Holland. In the Islamic art, from the sixteenth to th^ 
eighteenth century, there was a steadily growing trend of “urbanity” 
in such paintings. 

(2) “Pwe Paysage and Paysage with Human Figures P It is 
enough to glance through the tables for practically all the European 
countries to see that the absolute and the relative proportion of paysage 
with human figures (or of the human figure with a landscape back- 
ground) has tended systematically to decrease, as we move from the 
earlier centuries to the present time. Paysage has been growing more 
and -more “pure,” not “contaminated” with any human .figure. This 
is evidently another corroboration of the above trend of the growth of 
the Visual paysage during the last four or five centuries. It has grown, 
then, not only quantitatively, in the sense of an increase of its percentage 

explains why in several cases the number of the pictures of paysage with human 
figures” exceeds the total number of the paysage pictures: the pictures which represent 
“human %ure with some landscape background” were often not counted as paysage at all 
and therefore were not entered in that class; but for this specific class, paysage with human 
figure,” many such pictures have to be entered in that class. Hence, the above “puzzling” 
fact that in some cases the number of such pictures exceeds the total number of the paysage 
pictures. 
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in the total of the secular pictures, but qualitatively also. God and man, 
as the theme or the hero of the Ideational and Idealistic art, have more 
and more been replaced by ‘^nature’’ — its empirical and visual appear- 
ance — free from man and his Ideational values. An enormous change 
in the whole mentality of art when it is understood properly ! 

(3) Joyful {Sunny) and Sad {Gloomy) Pay sage. Putting aside the 
idea as to whether a sunny paysage expresses cheerfulness and a gloomy 
one a sadness of mood — which may or may not be true — it is interest- 
ing to see which of these two types (excluding pictures which are neutral 
and indefinite in this respect) is prevalent in various countries, and how 
their relative percentage fluctuates from century to century. The answer 
is given in Table 24 and Figure 17. Taking both classes as 100 per cent, 
we have for the whole of Europe the following percentages. 

TABLE 24. JOYPUL AND SAD PAYSAGE IN ART 


Europe by Centuries 



XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Joyful 

— 

6 

83 

74 

77 

Sad 

100 

94 

17 

36 

33 


^The landscapes of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries are 
almost wholly gloomy ; those of the eighteenth are mainly sunny (and 
cheerful) ; somewhat less — but still predominantly — sunny” remains 
the paysage of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Such is the result 
.when the data for all the seven European countries are taken together. 
When each country is studied separately, there is a considerable 
divergence from one another. Russian paysage has been more sunny 
in the eighteenth and in the twentieth centuries ; in the nineteenth it 
was comparatively more gloomy. The Italian likewise was more sunny 
in the eighteenth than in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
The Spanish has been predominantly neutral. The French was more 
sunny in the nineteenth than in the twentieth century. The Dutch is 
most sunny in the twentieth century and for the previous centuries was 
predominantly gloomy. The Central European landscape was most 
sunny in the period 1860-1880 (growth and triumph of German Empire) ; 
most gloomy in 1800-1830, and in the last part of the nineteenth and in 
the twentieth century less cheerful than in 1860-1880. The English pay- 
sage of the nineteenth century was exceedingly gloomy but has become 
^ore sunny in the twentieth century. 
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ris. 17. JOYI'TTL AND SAD PAYSAGE IN ART BY COTOTTEIES 
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The abnormally high percentage of gloomy paysage in Holland and 
England and the exceedingly high percentage of sunny paysage in Italy, 
then in France, then in Central Europe, and the middle position oc- 
cupied by Russia, are in all probability a reflection of climate : gloomy 
and foggy in England and Holland; sunny in Italy, France, and in 
Central Europe; and intermediate in Russia. In this way we have, 
unexpectedly, an interesting illustration of the influence of climatic 
conditions upon painting, and since the Visual paysage reflects — illusion- 
istically — the appearance of the prevalent aspect of nature, such a 
hypothesis appears to be fairly probable.^^ 

If this predominant tone of the paysage of the various countries can 
be explained by their prevalent climatic conditions, the fluctuation of 
the sunny and '^gloomy percentages in various periods for the same 
country evidently cannot be explained by that factor. Whether it is due 
to the fluctuation of the cheerful and gloomy moods in the country 
remains an open question. Possibly it is, to some extent. At least, 
in Central Europe and in Holland and partly in other countries, some 
of the periods of increase of the ^^cheerfuF^ paysage are the periods of 
the uplift of the countries. However, no definite conclusion is possible. 

n. ANIMALS AND STILL LIFE 

" Each of these two classes of pictures and sculptures is composed of 
those whose main subject is an animal (or animals) or the nature morte. 
Here again we must clearly distinguish between the Ideational and 
Visual forms of each class. Many pictures of animals, especially in 
ancient and medieval art, were purely S3mLbolic and Ideational (hieratic) ; 
a familiar example is given by the pictures of the four evangelists with 
their traditional animals — lion, griffon, ox ; the dove and fish of the 
early Christian art, Apocalyptic figures, and the animals in other works 
of Ideational art.®^ The same is to be said of the still-life pictures. 

The same thing is shown partly by the number and proportion of the and “moun- 

tain” pictures in various countries. In Holland, England, and partly in Russia and France, 
y mountain” paysage is much more modest quantitatively than in Italy or Spain, while ,in 
Holland and England the “sea” paintings are more numerous. 

About the long life and continuity of many animal images, and about the change of their 
meanings in various periods and countries, especially such animal images as the signs of the 
zodiac, which functioned in ancient Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, in the Middle Ages, 
changing the meaning of each animal image from period to period, from culture to culture, 
see L, Hourticq, La vie des images (Paris, 1927), pp. 15 ff. and chap. iii. “ These images travel 
through the ages, carrying different meanings, thoughts and associations,” he rightly says. 
Such a change of meaning of the image of the same animal, or of a still-life object, is a direct 
evidence of the Ideational character of, many of such images. Another familiar example of 
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The olive branch, or grape, or palm leaf, or many other forms of still life 
in the ancient Christian and medieval art were ideational in their mean- 
ing and character. Thus visually similar pictures of animals and of 
still life may mean, and often do mean, radically different things. 

Keeping this in mind, one has to say that in a quantitative study of 
such pictures and sculptures it is impossible, unfortunately, to keep this 
profound distinction. We had to classify in the class of “animal” 
pictures and sculptures all such works where visually the central figure' 
was animal, no matter whether in Ideational or Visual meaning. -The 
same is true of the nature morte. In other words, the tables give the nmn- 
ber and percentages of these pictures classified from the Visual stand- 
point, without an attempt to divide them into Ideational and Visual 
classes. 

A careful glance at Tables 20 and 25 and Figures 13 and 16 shows that 
the percentage of the ‘‘animal pictures” has tended to decrease, with some 
fluctuations, in most of the European countries and in Europe taken as a 
whole, as we pass from the medieval art to the present time. 

TABLE 25 . NUMBER AND BER CENT OE ANIMAL PICTURES ANT) 
SCULPTURES IN THE TOTAL SECULAR ART 


Europe by Centuries 



-X 

X-XI 

xii-xin xiv-xv 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIIT 

xrx 

XX 

Total number 

913 

104 

142 

1707 

3845 

7826 

11,018 

14,569 

11,257 

Number {animal) 

376 

36 

54 

117 

120 

177 

85 

329 

140 

Percentage 

41.2 

34.6 

38.0 

6.8 

3.2 

2.3 

0.8 

2.2 

1.2 


From Table 25 and Figures 13 and 16 we see a rapid and systematic de- 
cline of the percentage of animal pictures from the early Middle Ages to 
the eighteenth century, when it reaches its lowest point, and then rises in 
the nineteenth century and falls again in the twentieth century. This 
means that in the period of the domination of the Ideational art, the animal 
images are more used — and doubtless in the Ideational sense — than in 
tHe period of domination of the Visual art. In this sense, animal lore (ih 
symbolic form) is more developed in the Ideational cultures than in the 
Visual. 

the IdeatiotiaHty of such images is given by the images of animals or of the still-life objects 
on coats of arms and in heraldic literature. Even contemporary ‘‘insignias’^ of many states, 
like a one- or two-headed eagle, a wolf , a lion, a leopard, a bear, and so on are mainly Idea- 
tional. About the medieval symbolism of such images see the quoted works of Male, Br^hier, 
Huizinga, and others. 
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Whether such a result, so far as the quantity is concerned, is a conse- 
quence of the inner connection of Ideational mentality with the animal 
images, used as one of the most convenient ways to express transcen- 
dental, religious, and nonempirical values and ideas — and one can see 
that animal images are indeed a convenient tool for that — or is the 
result of an incidental connection, due to the fact that the centuries of 
the Ideational culture were the centuries, little mechanized and little 
Industrialized, which used animals and animal power more than the 
recent eras of steam and electricity — which of these explanations is 
accurate is uncertain. It seems that the inner connection must play 
some role in the results. Otherwise, we would expect a decrease of 
pay sage, and especially of the rural paysage, in the modern art of the Visual 
culture (because urbanization made it also “more rare” and less com- 
mon). And yet, we saw that it increased instead of decreasing. The 
incidental connection also seems to have played some part, but hardly 
a decisive one : if it were the main factor we should have obtained a 
further decrease of animal pictures in the nineteenth and in the twentieth 
centuries in comparison with the eighteenth. Instead, we have an 
increase that again suggests the inner connection. It is possible the 
Visual art finds that animals, as animals, are neither so picturesque nor 
such satisfactory subjects as a paysage or other type of art. 

If the art of separate countries is taken, the main trends in all the 
European countries are similar to the above ; in secondary fluctuations 
as well as in the total comparative proportion of the animal pictures, 
there are several differences. For instance, Italian art has a much lower 
percentage of such pictures and sculptures generally, compared with 
the English or the Central European. But it is outside the scope of this 
work to go into a discussion of these secondary traits. As to the Islamic 
art, it is marked by a very high percentage of such art works, compared 
with almost all the European countries after the fifteenth century. Here 
appears again its heterogeneity from the art of the countries belonging 
to the Western Christian cultural continent. 

m. NATURE MORTE 

A glance at Table 20 and Figures 13 and 16 is sufficient to show that the 
still-life pictures and sculptures have had a main trend rather opposite 
to that of the animal pictures and sculptures: in practically all the 
European countries their part in the total secular art has tended to 
•increase as we pass from the early centuries to the thirteenth; then it 
feu in the fourteenth, but after the fifteenth century it has steadily 
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grown. Especially great is the increase in the twentieth century. Their 
number is now much greater than that of the animal pictures in practi- 
cally all the European countries. This increase seems to represent 
a compensation for the decrease of the animal pictures. Their proportion 
was sufficiently high in the Middle Ages, but there the images of still life 
were used mainly symbolically or ideationally. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries give the highest (for Europe) percentage of this class. 
Considering Vincent de Beauvais’s Mirror of Nature, the thirteenth' 
century seems to have been interested in them ideationally as well as 
visually. When the Visual trend was started in the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, they lost their ideational interest ; from the ^purely 
visual standpoint, they possibly were less interesting than other types 
of painting and sculpture. But step by step, perhaps with the growth 
of the materialistic-mechanistic mentality, they began to attract greater 
and greater attention, until in the twentieth century they have risen 
to quite a large class among the other divisions of secular art. These 
facts suggest the following hypothesis as to their association with the 
main forms of art studied ; per se, they are neither positively nor nega- 
tively associated with Ideationalism or Visualism. They occupy a place 
in Ideational art, but of a purely symbolic nature. This place, however, 
is much more modest than that held by the animal pictures and sculp- 
tures. This means that they are not so convenient a tool for the “incar- 
nation” of transcendental ideas and values as the images of animals. 
The Idealistic art uses the images of the nature morte still more extensively 
but in a mixed way : partly as symbols, partly for their own purposes. 
In the Visual art they function only as visual images. In this capacity 
they may or may not occupy a large place. In our culture, their per- 
centage has been growing, whether due to an increase of the materialistic- 
mechanistic mentality (an increase shown in other ways), which may be 
inclined to prefer the nature morte to the living nature, or to some other 
reasons, remains uncertain. One guess is that most of the nature morte 
pictures are made for, and are interesting mainly from, the standpoint 
of technique. Technique is what more and more replaces the living 
spirit, the mind, the thought, and real creativeness in the later stages of " 
the Visual wave. This is shown in other parts of this work. Therefore, 
the increase discussed is perhaps a reflection of this general phenomenon 
in the field of art. 

If we pay attention to the similarities and differences of the art of each 
coimtry, we discover some secondary variations in the configuration, 
of the curve, in the general proportion of this class to the total of the 
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secular art, in its periods of secondary ups and downs. But the main 
trend of increase in the present century is common to all the European 
countries. The Islamic art is marked by an almost total absence of this 
t5^e. (Its substitute is probably the ornamental and decorative designs 
where, as elements, the objects of the nature morte enter.) 

IV. PORTRAITURE AND THE PLUCTUATION OF ITS PROPORTION 
IN SECULAR ART 

I have already indicated the reasons why portraiture as a visual like- 
ness of man developed (quantitatively and also qualitatively) in the 
periods 'of domination of Visual art and was undeveloped in those of 
domination of the Ideational art. The general outline of the movement 
of portrait painting in the Graeco-Roman and the European art has been 
given. Now we shall test the validity of this outline and of the above 
“correlation” upon our quantitative material. In addition, it may 
yield some other results. Let us turn first to Table 20 and Figures 14 and 
16, which give the percentages of portraits in the total secular art (of all 
seven classes into which it is divided) by countries and cultures for the 
centuries studied. 

For the whole of Europe, so far as the secular art is concerned, the 
situation is depicted as follows. 

TABLE 26 . FLUCTUATION OF PORTRAITURE 


Europe by Centuries 



~x 

x~xi xn-xin 

XIV-XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Portrait number 

73 

11 

43 

928 

1508 

2498 

3243 

3453 

2313 

Total secular 
number 

913 

104 

142 

1707 

3845 

7826 

11,018 

14,569 

11,257 

Percentage of 
total secular 

8.0 

10.6 

29.0 

54.4 

39.2 

31.9 

29.4 

23.7 

20.6 

Percentage of 
total secular 
and religious 

1.4 

0.4 

0.9 

6.6 

11.5 

17.8 

21.8 

18.9 

18.0 




^ Of 790 pictures and sculptures of Ancient Egypt in my sample, there is none of still 
life and 105 or 13.3 per cent of the animal class. In this respect the Eg37ptian art resembles 
the Islamic. Of 3540 drawings and sculptures of Graeco-Roman art in my sample, there 
is none of the nature morte and 65 or about 2 per cent of the animal class. The Graeco- 
Roman art, then, had in general both of these classes developed (quantitatively) less than 
• either the medieval or modern art. 
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At first glance, the figures seem to contradict the suggested association, 
at least in part : after the fifteenth century the percentage of portrait 
pictures and sculpture does not increase but decreases. However, one 
has to keep in mind that for the centuries before the fourteenth the total 
of the secular pictures makes only a small fraction of the total pictures — 
secular and religious — i8.i per cent for the centuries before the tenth, 
5-3 for the tenth and eleventh, and only 3 per cent for the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; while in the centuries after the thirteenth the 
percentage of the secular systematically rises : 15.0, 35.3, 49.8, 7S.9,.9o.o, 
and 96.1 for the twentieth century. When this fact is considered, it 
becomes evident at once that in the total art of the Middle Ages, portrait 
painting occupied a quite insignificant place (73 pictures out of 5032 
for the centuries before the tenth ; ii out of 2521 for the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries; 43 out of 4863 for the twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies). It was almost absent in that Ideational art. Even in the total 
secular art of that period the percentage of portraiture is notably lower 
than that for the subsequent centuries. Even for the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, which give the highest percentage of portraits in 
the total of the secular art, the percentage of portraits in the total — 
secular and religious — art of these centuries is only about 6 : 928 
portraits out of the total 13,969. For the sixteenth century this per- 
centage becomes (in regard to the total — religious and secular) more 
than II ; for the seventeenth century, more than 17 ; for the eighteenth 
century, more than 21; for the nineteenth, around 19; and for the 
twentieth century, around 18. So far the contention that portraiture and 
the Ideational art are negatively associated while portraiture and Visual art 
are associated positively is corroborated by the data. Even a slight decrease 
of the percentage for the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries is in agree- 
ment with similar deviations from “ Visualism” which we have met before. 
The percentages (in regard to the total art) show that, beginning with 
the fourteenth century, portraiture has systematically and rapidly grown, 
up to the end of the nineteenth century, when it shows a slight decrease. 

In the total of the secular art only, portraiture has been fairly steadily 
decreasing in its percentage among the seven main classes of painting" 
and sculpture. The absolute number of portraits increases, but the 
percentage to the secular art decreases. The reason for that is probably 
technical mainly. It is certainly not a decreasing tendency in the modem 
man to have his own portrait ; as everybody knows, nowadays thousands 
of individuals order their portraits, not to mention mdUions of photographs 
and movies, through which this craving is satisfied. The reasons for. 
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a decrease in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries is because of 
the invention of photography. It permits everyone to obtain most 
accurate visual snapshots of oneself and makes a painted portrait not 
so necessary. Another reason is that, as we shall see, with the decay 
of the aristocracy and clergy, the demand for a portrait made by a great 
artist — and only such portraits enter the history of art or the grand art 
— which costs a great deal, has possibly decreased also; the bulk of 
bourgeoisie and rich philistines are well satisfied with photographs or with 
inexpensive “home-made” portraits painted by home-made artists, 
which portraiture does not reach the treasury of grand art. On the other 
hand, the great artists, under these conditions of a decreased portrait 
demand, are forced to create some other t3T)e which will have a wider 
market ; except the man whose portrait is painted and his immediate 
circle and devotees, the portrait of the average man does not have a 
public market : the public would prefer to buy some other type than a 
picture of this or that manufacturer, or grocery king, or politician, or 
literati, or scientist, or professor, or any other person, with the exception 
of perhaps a few really famous or great or notable figures. 

These reasons seem to me fairly sufhcient to explain the decreasing 
proportion of portraiture in the total secular art of the last two centuries. 

The data for the separate countries show several variations in the 
secondary characteristics : In the majority of the countries, the golden 
age of portrait painting quantitatively was the eighteenth century, when 
sensuous Visualism was at one of its highest levels. If there had been 
no invention of photography and movies, the nineteenth century would 
possibly give a still higher percentage. 

The figures do not show anything as to the quality of the portrait 
painting. But from the preceding chapter we know that it has been 
growing, to the end of the nineteenth century, more and more visual, 
impressionistic, illusionary. Only at the very end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did the expressionistic portraiture raise its head, as a manifestation 
of the general trend away from extreme — impressionistic — Visualism. 

So much for the porportion of portraits in the total paintings and 
sculptures of each of the centuries studied.®^ We can now turn to Table 
27 and the social sciences in portraiture. 

^ In tile Graeco-Roman art, out of 3540 works studied, 316 or 9 per cent were portraits. 
In the Egyptian art, out of 790 works studied, 123 or 16 per cent were portraits. Thus the 
average of the Graeco-Roman art was near to the situation in Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Egj^ptian art gives a percentage near to that of the seventeenth 
century in Europe. The Egyptian portraiture, with the exception of the iate Saite and Roman 
period, has been mainly of the “mixed type — somewhat idealistic— rather than quite Visual. 
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With these figures before us, we may consider the “ Class Composition ” 
of portraiture and the changes which have occurred in it. 

A. What Social Classes Have Been Portrayed. From several stand- 
points it is interesting to know what social classes have been reflected 
in portraiture, in what proportions, and how these proportions have 
changed in the course of time. The answer to these questions is given in 
Table 27 and is depicted in Figures 18, 19 and 20. (A number of portraits 
could not be confidently defined as to the social class of its persons;' 
therefore they ar,e not included in this classification.) For Europe as 
a whole the data give the following picture. 

TABLE 28 . SOCIAL CLASSES IN PORTRAITURE EOR EUROPE 


Europe hy Centuries 



~ 

X 

X-XI 

xn-xni 

XIV~XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

Aristocracy 














57 





and court 

54 

74 

11 

100 

33 

78 

297 

48 

659 

44 

1404 

56 

1824 

926 

31 

165 

8 

Clergy . . 

10 

13 

— 

— 

10 

22 

137 

22 

194 

13 

216 

9 

288 

9 

80 

3 

15 

1 

Bourgeoisie 

Intellectuals 

9 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

101 

16 

398 

26 

332 

13 

601 

18 

730 

24 

1026 

50 

and artists 

— . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

58 

9 

150 

10 

211 

9 

186 

6 

660 

21 

612 

30 

Military . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

5 

64 

4 

217 

9 

193 

6 

293 

10 

52 

3 

Lower classes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

3 

109 

4 

141 

4 

345 

11 

154 

8 

Total . . . 

73 

100 

11 

100 

43 

100 i 

1 

623 

100 

1508 

100 

2489 

100 

3233 

100 

3034 

100 ! 

2024 

100 


The figures give the history of the social classes of Western society and 
reflect the main changes which have happened in its social stratifications 
and the comparative weight of various classes in the scale of social 
values. Up to the fourteenth century, only the royalty, aristocracy, 
clergy, and bourgeoisie were portrayed, the lion’s share being kept by 
the aristocracy. From the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
aristocracy still held about half of the total portraiture ; beginning with 
the nineteenth century, its percentage greatly dwindles and comes to 
only 8 per cent in the twentieth century. Here, even with such detail 
as a comparative rise of its importance in the seventeenth and the eight- 
eenth centuries, the whole history of aristocracy is reflected. The nine-' 
teenth and especially the twentieth centuries have been those of its 
dwindling and almost completer disappearance from the mirror of grand 
art. Similar is the course of the clergy. Its percentage after the thir- 
teenth century has steadily and rapidly decreased from some 22 per cent 
of all the portraits in the twelfth and the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
centuries — the zenith of the Church’s power and role — up to only 
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0.8 per cent. Sic transit gloria mundi! Again a very instructive and 
hardly misleading reflection of the comparative prestige and glory and 
influence of the clergy among other social classes. 

Different is the ^‘carrier curve of the bourgeoisie. Up to the four- 
teenth century, it is almost unreflected in art. (The few portraits before 
the tenth century are those of secular Christian pious men, some saints 
and donors rather than the portraits of bourgeoisie as such.) In the 
fourteenth century this class steps out and, with a temporary moderate 
setback in the seventeenth century — which is again in conformity with 
many setbacks of the Sensate variables in that century of a desperate 
effort to reinforce the dwindling Ideationalism — steadily grows, reach- 
ing in the nineteenth century 24 per cent of all the portraits and 50 per 
cent in the twentieth century. These figures are sufficiently eloquent to 
demonstrate the growing power of this class — the wealthy and the 
rich class — during these centuries after the thirteenth, its increasing 
leadership and comparative weight among the other classes. The nature 
of the class — the distinction of being wealthy — tells also of the moneyed, 
the sensual, the materialistic character of the Sensate culture of these 
centuries. It also tells that the leaders in such a culture are the rich 
and the wealthy and corroborates thus this ^Togical satellite” of Sensate 
culture. What will be its share in the remainder of the twentieth cen- 
tury remains to be seen ; so far, we have been living in an age of the 
aristocracy of the moneymakers and business leaders. As reflected in 
the mirror of art this class is much more important than the aristocracy 
and clergy taken together. It is probable that here again the mirror 
of art reflects accurately the social realities. 

Somewhat similar has been the progress of the professional classes in 
portraiture : intellectuals, literati, and artists. This class first appeared 
mirrored in the art of the fourteenth century ; then, with minor fluctua- 
tions, it reaches 21 and 30 per cent of the portraits of all the classes in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The ^^brain-trust” class thus 
became in these centuries next in power to the bourgeois class, showing 
its objective congeniality” to that class, which many of the “brain- 
trusters” themselves do not realize. 

The military class has had a fluctuating career : it emerges in the 
mirror of art in the fourteenth century, gives the highest percentage in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth, but it has occupied a relatively modest 
place throughout aU the centuries in the number of its portraits. Finally, 
the portraiture of the lower classes began only with the sixteenth century 
— the latest of all the classes. ^But their share more than doubled in the 
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nineteenth century and occupies the place in the twentieth century equal 
to that of the aristocracy. 

Such is the story told by these data. They give an additional illustra- 
tion that art is a fairly sensitive barometer of social changes and reflects 
fairly accurately even such “gross movements” in social life as the 
changes in the class composition and stratification of society, which do 
not concern art directly. In regard to more delicate and more intimate 
changes in the mentality, art possibly is one of the very best mirrors and 
barometers. 

The data have another bearing, tied up somewhat with our main topic : 
the Ideational and Sensate art. In the analysis of the satellites of each 
of these styles, I indicated that as we pass from Ideational to Visual art, 
the topics depicted tend to become less transcendental, less sublime, 
less idealistic, more picturesque, materialistic, and “earthly.” The 
Ideational art depicts mainly God, and transcendental values. Only 
by the way does it render earthly things. The Idealistic art — partly 
of these values, partly of idealized man (the hero, as incarnation of the 
positive values, so far as the portraiture is concerned) — is bound to 
render mainly those classes and groups, like the aristocracy, clergy, and 
so on, which occupy the top of the social pyramid and, in the scale of the 
values of these periods, are considered as “superior,” “nobler,” “better,” 
more valuable than the lower classes. Visual art, on the contrary, even 
in the field of portraiture, is bound to depict in a much greater proportion 
the lower classes and the common man, and even the negative t3rpes, 
like the criminal, prostitute, ragamuffin, street urchin, and so on. And 
the more Visualism grows, the more pronounced is such a trend expected 
to be. Such are the deductions which follow from the very concept of 
the Ideational and Visual styles (and mentalities and cultures). Are 
these deductions justified by an inductive study of art works? Yes, 
such a validization has been given above, in the study of the percentages 
of the religious and secular subjects. It will be touched when I pass 
to the study of genre. But in a small degree some indications are given 
also by the data on portraiture. 

Whatever are the reasons, they show that in the Ideational and 
Idealistic phases of even the secular art (which for these centuries was, 
as we saw, just a small rivulet), not to mention the main stream of 
religious art, the bourgeoisie and the lower classes were absent. As the 
art has become more and more Visual, they emerged, and have been 
steadily growing, while the aristocracy and the clergy have been as 
steadily declining. The man hero of the Middle Ages is replaced by a 
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more and more common type of man, having little of heroism or any real 
halo aroujid his head. The gods, deities, saints of the Ideational period, 
are replaced by heroes, kings, princes, dukes, and popes of the Idealistic 
period ; and these are more and more crowded out by the Babbitts from 
Main Street, and by honest plain peasants or laborers or by the criminal 
and hobo and urchin of the lower classes. So far the deduction is in 
agreement with the results received. In the next section we shall see 
this more clearly.®^ 

As to the changes in the class composition of portraiture of separate 
countries, they are given in Table 27 and Figures 18 and 19, and need 
not be "discussed here. It is enough to say that main trends are 
similar in all the European countries studied; but in the secondary 
fluctuations there are differences, some of them of considerable interest 
for a sociologist, historian, theorizer on art, and economist. But these 
aspects of the data are outside the immediate objectives of this work 
and therefore may be passed by without discussion 

B. Male and Female in Portraiture, What is the representation 
of the sexes in the portraits? What is the proportion of each sex and 
how does the proportion vary? The answer to these inquiries is given 
by Tables 27 and 29 and Figures 21 and 22. When computed for all 
European countries taken together, the results give the following picture. 

TABLE 29. MALE AND FEMALE IN PORTRAITURE 


Europe by Centuries 



"X 

X-XI 

XII-XIII 

XIV-XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvin 

XIX 

XX 

Percentage 










of male 

89 

83 

81 

75 

59 

62 

65 

62 

62 

Percentage 










of female 

11 

17 

19 

25 

41 

38 

35 

38 

38 


^ Ie the Graeco-Roman art the class composition of the portraits is as follows ; aris- 
tocracy, 67 per cent; clergy, 7; bourgeoisie^ 2; intellectuals, 13; military, 7; lower 
classes, 4 per cent. In the Egyptian art aristocratic portraiture gives 79 per cent; clergy, 
10 per cent; bourgeoisie and other classes, ii per cent (among the aristocracy enter seveiul 
portraits of intellectuals ; but as these occupied a high position at the court, they belong to 
and are computed among the class of aristocracy). ^ Thus both Graeco-Roman as well as 
Egyptian portraiture is much more aristocratic in its class composition than the European 
for the centuries of the Visual culture. They approach the class composition of the medieval 
portrait in Europe. They both are also near to the composition of portraiture of the 
Islamic art. 

' In subsequent tables the totals for the social classes and sexes very often are different 
for obvious reasons, e.g., in many cases the social class of the person(s) portrayed is unknown, 
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The figures reflect in a way the process of “emancipation” of women. 
As we pass from the medieval centuries, the percentage of the female 
portraits increases, reaching its maximum in the sixteenth century, 
after which it falls slightly and stabilizes around 38 per cent. All the 
centuries after the thirteenth show a notably increased percentage of 
female portraits. This increase undoubtedly reflects the process of 
increased participation of women in sociocultural functions — among 
them the artistic, scientific, and political activities — which has taken 
place in comparison with women’s activities in the Middle Ages. On 
the other hand, it corroborates the theory of the satellites of the Idea- 
tional and Visual art mentioned above — that the predominance of Visual 
art seems to manifest itself in a greater proportion of the pictures and 
sculptures which depict woman, and especially pretty and voluptuous 
woman. A partial manifestation of that is shown by the above 
figures.®^ 

The data for separate European countries show a similar main trend 
but with several variations in the secondary points. They show a series 
of waves of increase and decrease of the percentage of portraits of each 
sex. They show further that some of the nations are more “female 
inclined” than the others. The process of the rise of the female per- 
centage is again found lagging in Russian art, as before in other items. 

C. Caricature. It has been mentioned that picturesqueness and 
caricature and satire are more congenial to the Sensate mentality than 
to the Ideational, with its serenity and faith. For this reason it is pos- 
sible to expect that the Ideational art would show much less of caricature 
and satire than the Visual art. In order to check that, special attention 
was paid to this point, in portraiture, as well as in the field of genre. 
This expectation seems to be well corroborated by the data. A glance 
at Table 27 shows that the religious — ancient and medieval — art 
does not have it at all ; that in secular art up to the seventeenth, and 
for most of the European countries even up to the eighteenth century, 
the caricature portrait is practically lacking in the temple of the grand 
art. It is a satellite of the Sensate mentality. As such it functions 
as' friendly humor, as a weapon in the social and political struggle with 

while its sex is known ; in a number of ^pictures there are portraits of not one person, but 
two or more persons ; and so on. Percentages of the caricature are those of the totals for 
the social classes. 

^ In the Islamic art the percentage of female portraiture is generally lower than in the 
“Visual centuries” of the European art. In the Egyptian art it comes to 9 per cent only; 
in the Graeco-Roman art it is about 21 per cent higher than in Egypt, but lower than in 
our culture for the Visual period. 
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opponents and enemies, as and so on. Emerging in the seven- 

teenth century, it stays in the field of art with some fluctuations.^^ 

So much for portraiture as a class in the field of secular art. The 
results given here well corroborate the deductions made from the very 
nature of the Ideational and Visual art (and mentality) and throw a 
definite light upon the nature of our culture. 

Let us now discuss the next big section of secular art, genre, as a class 
of painting and sculpture which depicts the daily and usual occurrences 
in the life of mortals. 

V. GENRE 

In an outline of the satellites of each of the two types of art and their 
mentality, I indicated that the very nature of the Ideational art is little 
conducive toward the genre pictures and sculpture which depict the 
empirical daily events of ordinary people, their work, their festivities, 
their games, their fights, their lovemaking, marriages, funerals, and so 
on and so forth. The Visual art and mentality, on the contrary, would be 
interested in such subjects greatly, and therefore it is to be expected that 
with a passage from the Ideational to the Visual art, the quantitative 
prof^ortion of such subjects and such a class of painting and sculpture 
would increase. 

Qualitatively, the genre has to become more and more ‘‘common,’’ 
depicting not the sublimest and noblest and most elevating events and 
figures, but the common people and, at the overripe stage of the Visual 
art, the picturesque, and especially the negative types of men (criminal, 
prostitute, hobo, urchin, glutton, drunkard, etc.). How well is this 
deduction corroborated by the material at hand? Very well, indeed. 
The tables again tell their instructive tale in their own way. Here is 
the summary result for Europe as a whole, while Table 20 and Figure 14 
can give the data for the separate countries (see also Figure 16). 

TABLE 30 . GENRE IN SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS ART 


Europe by Centuries 



B 













b| 







B 



191 

IQ 






* In the Islamic art, caricature portrait is practically unknown. It is practically absent 
jilso in the sample of the Graeco-Roman art studied here. 

I — S3 
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Even in regard to the secular art, the last three centuries exceeded the 
centuries of the Middle Ages (up to the fourteenth). But, as already 
explained, the more adequate picture demands that the proportion be 
taken not in regard to the secular art only, which composed an insignifi- 
cant part in the Ideational and Idealistic centuries of the Middle Ages, 
but in regard to the total secular and religious art. In that case, as the 
figures of the lower row show, they support excellently the deduction 
mentioned. With the growth of the Sensate culture and the Visual art 
after the thirteenth century, the proportion of the genre grows steadily 
until in the last two centuries it reaches about 35 to 38 per cent of all the 
pictures and sculptures. There can hardly be expected a better corrobo- 
ration of the deduction. 

In the Islamic art, the genre is somewhat more developed (quantita- 
tively) than in European art. The sample at hand of the Graeco-Roman 
art gives about 32 per cent of the genre of all the works studied (1135 out 
of 3540). Thus it is near to the percentage in the nineteenth century. 
The Eg3q>tian art gives about 58 per cent of the total (458 out of 790), 
thus approaching the Islamic art and even surpassing it. As mentioned, 
these are the samples without any periodization. There is no doubt 
that they belong mainly to the later periods (Visual) of art in these 
cultures. 

As to the movement of the data in separate countries, they show 
variations in several points, but again the essentials are alike in the 
European countries. The comparatively greatest development (quan- 
titatively, in proportion to the total of the secular art) we find in Holland, 
as is to be expected ; and one of the lowest, in England, Italy, and France. 
(Here the influence of the Academy and of classicism is evident.) Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting to notice that the curves of genre and portraiture 
go (within the secular art) in almost opposite ways : when one rises, the 
other falls (in the total art both have been growing at the cost of the 
religious and ideational art). The rise of the portrait coincides in most 
cases with a revival of the “classical pattern” while the genre rises with a 
wave of romanticism. As the genre has repeatedly been considered by 
the Academies and the classicists an inferior form of painting and sculp- 
ture, such a coincidence is comprehensible. 

So much for the quantitative''aspect of the problem and its connection 
with Ideational and Visual art. Turn now to a more detailed study of 
the main topics or classes of genre. The results are summarized in 
Table 31. It may tell something about the changes in its inner content 
in the course of time and thus throw some light upon its qualitative 
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changes and their connection with our main topic. First, what it tells 
is that in most of the European countries “the love scenes” have been, 
with some fluctuations, tending to increase as we move from the Middle 
Ages to our times. The centuries before the fourteenth do not have 
love scenes at all. They appear only in the fourteenth and the fif- 
teenth centuries. This is a direct corroboration of the results reached 
concerning the nonsensual, nonerotic character of the Ideational art and 
its small quantitative nudity and lack of sensual nudity. Emerge 
ing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the love scenes tend 
to increase, with' some fluctuations, during the subsequent centuries, 
reaching their maximum percentage in most countries in the eigjateenth 
(partly), the nineteenth, and the twentieth centuries. This is to be 
expected from the very nature of our main concepts of the two forms of 
art, and the expectation is amply corroborated. In the light of these 
data, it is comprehensible why in our day the grand painting and sculpture 
have an abundance of the love subject in various forms ; and why, in the 
field of inferior art especially, love and eroticism permeate them from 
top to bottom : erotic movies ; erotic pictures ; pretty and voluptuous 
women’s faces or bodies in advertising (look at the automobile advertising, 
for instance — he embraces her, while steering with one hand ; or adver- 
tisements of “swimming beauties” sponsoring cigarettes or hundreds of 
other commodities — always the inevitable pretty and seductive girl, 
with her unmasked “sex appeal”) ; the quantity of nude and recumbent 
females in the annual exhibitions of paintings and sculpture, the same on 
the front pages of almost every monthly and weekly ; the movie stars, 
posing everywhere; and so on. Yes, the tables tell interesting and 
instructive things in this respect. 

The second thing which they reveal is that satire and humor were 
practically lacking in the medieval Ideational period. (There are only 
eight pictures in all the centuries before the fourteenth.) They appear 
upon the canvas of the grand art of the European countries only in the 
eighteenth, in the seventeenth, and in the sixteenth centuries. After 
that, they reach their greatest percentage in most countries in some period 
of the nineteenth century (see Table 31). Above, discussing caricaturef 
I indicated that caricature and satire are little compatible with the 
Ideational mentality and art ; while they fit well with the Visual art and 
Sensate mentality. They are good stimulants for digestion (after-dinner 
talks) ; for fighting enemies — ^ private and public ; for refreshment of 
mood; and for hundreds of other — empirical — purposes. The com- 
plete lack of satire in the Ideational art and its considerable proportion 
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in the art of the Visual centuries is again a good corroboration of the 
expectation and of the theory. This fact throws also a peculiar light 
upon the mentality of our times and that of the Middle Ages. 

Third, I mentioned that Ideational and Idealistic art are little interested 
in the empirical common events and daily run of common life which is 
neither virtue nor sin, and they are especially hostile to the negative 
t}Tpe of men, negative empirical events and values. The visual eye and 
mind cannot help pa3dng attention to the daily, habitual aspects of life 
because they are common occurrences with almost all the people. The 
expectation is again fairly well corroborated by the data. Though at 
the first glance the percentages of “everyday life” depicted in the cen- 
turies before the fourteenth appear to be high, one must remember that 
the secular art occupied quite an insignificant proportion in the total — 
religious and secular — art of these centuries. Therefore 188 pictures 
of such a genre with scenes from daily life out of the 5032 before the 
tenth century, 23 out of the total 2499 for the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and IS out of the total 3906 for the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries make quite an insignificant proportion of the whole. On the 
other hand, when in the nineteenth or the twentieth century the “ every- 
day life” gives 70, 80, or more per cent of the total genre, and becomes 
the main form of painting, it means a really high percentage in regard to 
the total art of the period, because the art of that period is 90 to g6 per 
cent secular. In the light of these considerations, the data show that 
the subjects of “ everyday hfe,” with their common mn of people, occupied 
little place in Ideational and Idealistic art. They emerge and grow after 
the thirteenth, even after the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, in 
most European countries, and in most of them they attain their maxi- 
mum in the twentieth, and the nineteenth, and then in the eighteenth cen- 
turies. (In Italy the period 1300-1350 gives 100 per cent, but this is 
made up of only two pictures — which are in our sample all there are 
in that century from the genre in Italian art.) 

If it were possible — and it is possible if one takes such a subject as a 
special study — for me to investigate in similar manner the fluctuations of 
■^the positive and the negative or picturesque, the exotic and queer types of 
human persons reflected in the genre school, I am almost certain that such 
an investigation would show an increasing proportion of the “human 
derelicts” and “pathological types” with the growth of the Visual art 
(and mentality), especially in the overripe stage of the Visual art and 
culture. Criminals, prostitutes, courtesans, ladies of easy virtue, beggars, 
street urchins, ragamuffins, exotic Oriental personalities and scenes, “the 
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poor,” “the oppressed,” “the poverty-crushed persons,” the social dere- 
licts of all kinds, the socially and mentally maladjusted, the bloody, the 
greedy, the gluttons, the sick, the pathological — these and similar types 
of human beings become more and more favored topics of such an art and 
mentality. And the art of our days (just as we shall see, in its literature, 
its science, its politics, its ethics, its philosophy) is filled with such types 
and events. The “physio-dirty” stream of interpretation of man in the 
so-called science and philosophy of our days (“psychoanalytic,” which- 
reduces man to a bag filled with sex — and dirty sex — only; “the 
economic,” which reduces him and his culture to a stomach only; the 
“behavioristic,” which tells us that man is a mere combination of reflexes 
— conditional and unconditional ; the biological and evolutionary, which 
makes of him a mere animal; the mechanistic, which assures us that 
man is merely a mechanism and so on) is the same phenomenon that we 
meet in our art. The “physio-dirty” and pathological literature and 
theater of our days reflect the same quality. Finally, the contemporary 
political and social thought, with its social reform, devote to the criminal 
and prostitute, the insane, the sick, the unbalanced, much greater atten- 
tion and care and even devotion than to the normal noncriminal and not 
destitute and honest people. And all the contemporary fuss about 
making the prisons better than the first-class hotels ; safeguarding the 
comfort, life, and interest of criminals, at the cost of the life and interest 
of the noncriminals ; sacrificing the creative and successful elements of the 
population for the less talented and unsuccessful and so on — all this is 
the same phenomenon which is reflected in our modest percentages of the 
“everyday life” in contemporary painting and sculpture. Other subdi- 
visions of the genre are neither very important nor do they show any trend 
significant enough to be discussed here. They fluctuate irregularly. Only 
one thing is to be indicated in passing. In several of the European 
countries the percentage of the “military scenes” is tending somewhere 
to decrease, especially in the twentieth century. Here perhaps we have 
a reflection in art of the “pacifistic” tendencies of these centuries — 
pacifistic in the field of the wishes but not in that of social realities (as is 
shown in the parts of this work which deal with the movement of war). 

VI. SUBJECTS OF ANTIQUITY AND FANTASTIC TOPICS 

Of the remaining main classes of the secular art, a few words will suflfice 
to point out some of the significant traits given by Figure 15 and Table 20. 

A. It has been mentioned that the sul^ects of antiquity become a 
fashion and therefore their percentage rises with each wave of imitation 
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of antiquity and of classical’’ Graeco-Roman art or, more exactly, of 
what has been thought to be ^'classical” (and what has not been in most 
cases). In Italy, earlier than anywhere else, the subjects of antiquity be- 
gin to rise in favor after the thirteenth century, reach their climax in the 
period 1500-1550, and then steadily decline, with very slight fluctuations 
up to the present time. The curve tells concisely the whole course of the 
Italian Renaissance from its emergence to our days. In France the 
turve is similar, but it starts to rise later and reaches its climax also later, 
1650-1750, and then steadily declines. There have been minor fluctua- 
tions, but they are not reflected in the figures and the curve, because of the 
large periods of half a century and a century taken. The curves of 
Central Europe have two slight elevations — one in 1600-1650, the other, 
and the highest, in 1700-1800 — after which the subjects of antiquity 
decline also. In England the rise starts only in the eighteenth century, 
at once reaches its top (1700-1750), and then declines. In Spain also the 
Renaissance was lagging and not very strong : starting in the seventeenth 
century, the subjects of antiquity reach their climax in 1800-1850 and then 
decline. In Russia they start in the eighteenth century and as in England 
at once reach their climax and after 1825 decline. Different is the curve 
for Holland, where they played some part in the fifteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries; but after 1640-1660 they declined there. Comparing 
the height of the curves, we can see also that the ^^Renaissance” and 
antiquity” and classicism” had their greatest vogue in Italy and 
France. In other European countries the wave has been much lower 
and shallower. The medieval art after the ninth century (before that 
there remained a heritage of the Graeco-Roman culture) had nothing to 
do with such subjects. 

B. As to the fanlaslic art, the class itself is very indefinite. From 
the monsters, devils, and fantastic and mythological creatures which at 
the time of their creation were believed to be real and existing, up to the 
purely intentional display of imagination in delineating such ^‘creatures” 
not believed to be real by the artist, all such subjects — quite hetero- 
geneous in their nature and meaning — had to be entered in that class, 
therefore the data and the curve disclose only that after the sixteenth 
century such subjects began to grow less in most countries (with the 
exception of England, where the top is the nineteenth century) and are 
still dying out or have entirely disappeared. In the twentieth century 
in Russia and Holland only do they show a slight revivg^l, but it is a 
revival of the “imaginative fantastic subjects,” not those believed to be 
real. Decline of this form of art after the sixteenth century may mean a 
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decline of the Ideational mentality and growth of the Visual and Sensate 
mentality, for which such creatures, be they angels or devils or monsters 
or what not, do not exist. The slight revival of the class means probably 
the search for something exotic or theatrical, rather than a search for 
“super empirical” realities. 


VII. Summary 

The main results given by the quantitative study are summed up as 
follows. 

A. The data show that art before the thirteenth century, and 
especially from the tenth to the thirteenth, was almost exclusively 
Ideational. The art of the thirteenth century was predominantly Ideal- 
istic. After the thirteenth century the Visual tide began to rise, the 
Ideational to ebb rapidly, and the nineteenth century was the climax, so 
far, of this Visualism. 

B. Side by side with these big waves, there have been minor ripples, 
but they are not caught in our net of big periods of half a century, a 
century, and even of two centuries. 

C. This main course has manifested itself in several changes in the 
content as well as in the form or style of painting and sculpture, during 
the period studied, which content and style are the essential traits of the 
Ideational and the Visual styles. 

(1) Art subjects have been, after the thirteenth century, more 
and more secular and less and less religious, transcendental, superempir- 
ical. At the present time more than 96 per cent of all art is secular, while 
in the period before the fourteenth century the situation was reversed. 
A slight reaction, however, is noticeable in the twentieth century. 

(2) The style of depicting the objects of painting and sculpture 
was predominantly Ideational before the thirteenth century ; Idealistic 
in the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth ; then it became more and 
more Visual, until at the end of the nineteenth century it reached the 
limit of Visualism, becoming impressionistic. The twentieth century is 
marked by a strong anti-Visual reaction, showing itself in a notable 
increase of such anti-Visual forms as cubistic, expressionistic, construc- 
tistic, and other Mixed styles. They are not as yet, however. Ideational 

(3) Parallel is the courser of the spiritual and sensual character of 
art in these centuries ; likewise. Visual centuries are marked by a quan- 
titative increase of nudity, and by a growth of the sensuous, voluptuous, 
erotic, fleshy nudity at the cost of ascetic, martyrlike, or nonhuman nudity 
of the Middle Ages. 
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(4) Parallel is the course of the Visual portraiture, p ay sage ^ 
genre, and partly of the nature morte. They all increase in the centuries 
after the thirteenth, while in the Ideational period before that they 
occupy little space in art, and even so not in the visual sense but as mere 
symbols of the superempirical realities. 

(s) Many subclasses of each of these main classes of painting 
and sculpture move in agreement with the expectations given by the 
very concepts of Ideational, Idealistic, and Visual art, and in this way 
support the whole hypothesis as well as many of its details. 

D. As an additional conclusion given by the data and directly 
sustaiiiing the theory of the whole pattern of the Ideational and Sensate 
cultures and mentality, we can say that the following “variables” are 
usually associated with one another, and in their quantitative ups and 
downs move parallel, or almost so, in their essential fluctuations. 


Ideational Art 

Prevalence of religious topics 
Spiritual character of the objects rendered 
Ideational style 
Lack of or little nudity 
Ascetic and nonsensual and nonerotic 
nudity qualitatively 

Lack of, or little place occupied by, por- 
traiture, genre, paysage, and fantastic 
subjects (in a merely imaginative sense) 


Lack of the daily events, exotic, pic- 
turesque, and negative types, values, 
and events 


Visual Art 

Prevalence of secular topics 
Sensual character of the objects rendered 
Visual, especially impressionistic style 
A considerable nudity (quantitatively) 
Sensual and erotic and fleshy character of 
it, qualitatively 

Ever-increasing proportion of paysage, 
portraiture, genre. Portraiture tends 
to become more and more ‘^demo- 
cratic,” replacing the hero, the aris- 
tocracy, by the man of the lower 
classes, bourgeoisie, and in part intellec- 
tuals. Genre becomes also more and 
more erotic ; more and more of “every- 
day life,” more and more devoted to 
the exotic, negative, and pathological 
types and events 


E. All the European countries studied show, in these changes, that 
^hey belong to the same ‘‘cultural continent,” and the main changes 
are essentially similar in all of them, though not in all simultaneous and 
synchronous. 

F. The data and the curves support the theory of limit, the varia- 
tionally recurring character of social processes, the theory of autonomous 
self-regulation of sociocultural processes, and a lack of any permanent and 
perpetual tendency. 
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G. When the whole period studied is taken, beginning with the 
Creto-Mycenaean and Graeco-Roman cultures and ending with the 
present time, the curves of Ideational and Visual art give several alternat- 
ing big waves of domination of either one of these main styles. Roughly 
the main periods are ; 

(1) From the twelfth to the ninth centuries B.c., domination of 
Visual art. 

(2) From about the eighth to the sixth centuries (inclusive), 
domination of Ideational style, with a possible transitory non-Visual but 
not Ideational reaction in the ninth century. 

(3) The end of the sixth and the fifth centuries and partly the 
beginning of the fourth century b.c., domination of marvelously mixed 
Idealistic art. 

(4) Centuries from the end of the fourth B.c. to the fourth a.d. 
were dominated again by the Hellenistic and Roman Visual art, though 
there were several smaller, shorter, and shallower ripplings of Ideational, 
Idealistic, and Visual fluctuations upon the surface of the main long-time 
tides of the main styles. 

(5) Centuries from the fourth to the sixth were transitory (so far 
as the whole of the Graeco-Roman art is concerned) in the sense of the 
noncoherent anti- Visual reaction, looking for something new and different 
from Visualism but not having found it as yet. 

(6) The art of the centuries from about the sixth to the twelfth ■ 
was predominantly Ideational with several slighter fluctuations ; in the 
Carolingian Renaissance, according to all our data, there was a slight 
reversal to Visualism or rather to Idealism; the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and partly the beginning of the twelfth were particularly rigorous 
in their Ideationalism. 

(7) The art of the end of the twelfth and of the thirteenth and 
partly of the fourteenth centuries was predominantly Idealistic. 

(8) After the fourteenth century the rising tide of Visualism 
continued, with secondary fluctuations, especially in the seventeenth 
century, up to the twentieth century. 

(9) The twentieth century shows a conspicuous reaction against'" 
Visualism but as yet has not found the Ideational style. Its art, in its 
non-Visual part, is marked by the usual mcoherency of such a transitory 
period of declining Visual wave and coming Ideational wave. Whether 
this reaction of the twentieth cefitury is the sign of the end of the Visual 
period and of the coming long-time domination of the Ideational style 
remains to be seen. In the totality of the evidences given in this work, I 
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am inclined to interpret it in that sense. Such are the main landmarks of 
the long-time alternations of the main styles for the period covering some 
three thousand years. 

H. AVhen art enters a transition from the dominant Ideational form 
to the coming-to-dominate Visual form, the descending line of Ideational- 
ism and the ascending line of Visualism usually give an “optimum point 
^f perfect balance of both styles, which results in the marvelous Idealistic 
4rt similar to that of the fifth century b.c. and the thirteenth century 
A.D. When art passes from the domination of the Visual art to the 
domination of the Ideational, the art of that transitory period is marked 
by an incoherent, impure, queer form of anti-Visualism which is not 
Ideational. 

I. The art of various countries, and especially of quite different 
cultures, shows different proportions of general domination of Visualism 
and Ideationalism. 

J. Finally, in the last two chapters I have paid, to some extent, 
“the promissory note’’ concerning the heuristic value of the logico- 
meaningful method in the study of the sociocultural phenomena, as well 
as the fruitfulness of the integrating principles of the Ideational and 
Sensate mentality. These chapters show that these principles not 
only fit the art phenomena as the integrating principles, but that they are 
important heuristic instrumentalities: when their nature is properly 

-understood and the logical elements involved clearly realized, one can 
deduce most of the important traits of a given art of a given period, in 
its content as well as in its form or style, as soon as one learns to which 
of the main types the art of the period belongs. Like an algebraic formula, 
the categories contain all the important arithmetic figures. Heuristically, 
the categories help not only to discern between what variables in art we 
should expect the existence of the functional-causal relationships, but help 
to establish them in fact and to decide the integrated or unintegrated nature 
of a given compartment of culture — in this case, the compartment of art 
in painting and sculpture. The above quantitative and qualitative study 
has warranted the logical expectations and deductions resulting from the 
hature of the dominant styles and their main waves. The contentions 
set forth in the first two chapters of this work about the logico-meaningful 
method and logical reading of culture, their nature, their heuristic and 
other value, now are demonstrated factually; therefore, what might 
appear unclear is now clarified to a considerable extent. However, this 
part payment of the “promissory note” in no way finishes its “redemp- 
tion,” It will be paid fully and with liberal interest ; and this promise 
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will be ftilfilled. The above is only a first “installment; All the su se- 
quent chapters will continue the redemption. But the reader, and 
Specially the not too thoughtiul reader, perhaps, has to be reminded 
that the payment of the promises has begun. 

39 See Appendix to this chapter at the end of this volume for the lists of the known artists 
whose woAs, together with the works of unknown artists, entered the above samples, 
there also the sources consulted. 



Chaper Eleven 


FLUCTUATION OF IDEATIONAL AND VISUAL FORMS OF 

ARCHITECTURE 


Having treated in considerable detail the fluctuation and recurrence of 
the Ideational and Visual and main intermediary styles in painting and 
sculpture, in this and the subsequent chapters I want to show briefly, 
first, that the same categories can be applied to other classes of art 
phenomena — namely, architecture, music, literature, and criticism; 
second, that somewhat similar recurrences and fluctuations of these 
styles go on also in these fields of art ; third, what the relationship is to one 
another of the waves of Ideationalism and Visualism in each of them. 
Do they occur synchronously, or do they fluctuate independently, not 
being ^Himed” ? If so, is there a uniform order to the fields in which the 
changes occur ? Which field leads in time and which lags ? And several 
other related problems. 

The fluctuations discussed here will not be treated with the same detail 
as those in the arts of painting and sculpture. Rather, I shall give 
outlines. However, in spite of their brevity, the outlines will, I hope, be 
sufficiently accurate and factually correct to escape being considered as 
‘^too general’’ or “superficial.” The treatment may be concise, but 
behind that conciseness is a study of the facts much greater than appears 
on the surface. 

The first question which confronts us is whether the concepts of the 
Ideational and Visual (Sensate) styles, with their intermediaries, are 
applicable to architecture as a whole. With a slight modification of their 
shading, and with a proper “adjustment” of these categories to the 
^nature of architecture, the question seems to be answered positively. 
Tlsgardless of the variety of the architectural types from other stand- 
points, it is possible to distinguish the elements of both the Ideational and 
Visual styles (with the linear and pictorial, static and dynamic, open and 
closed forms, unity and multiplicity, and other satellites of these funda- 
mental categories) in architectural creations. As to the ^ ^content” or 
inner characteristic of Ideational architecture, it is the same as in other 
Ideational forms: the symbolism (and allegory of impure Ideational 
X"“34 m 
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style) permeates the building in its entirety as well as in its details. The 
meaning and value of Ideational architectural form lie not in its visual 
aspect but in what is beyond and behind it, and of which it is only a 
visible symbol. If, for instance, the foundations of many churches are in 
the pattern of a cross, the pattern is chosen and valued not so much 
because it visually is a cross but because the cross is a symbol of Christian- 
ity, of Christ, of His Cross, and so on. The same is to be said of many, 
details. If, for instance, the buildings of many churches in the Oriental 
Christianity have .one central cupola with four smaller cupolas around it, 
its “beauty” or “value” lies not merely in the visible pleasant effect but 
in the fact that the central cupola represents Christ, and the other four, 
the four evangelists. In the Visual style of architecture such a symbolism 
is absent : its value lies in its visual effects and in its success in meeting 
the utilitarian needs which it has to serve, and that is all. Behind or 
beyond that, no symbolic meaning is to be looked for. The quality of the 
building depends entirely upon its visual form and utility as such. There- 
fore, most of the Ideational architecture is to be sought for mainly in the 
religious, magical, or other fields, where buildings are constructed to serve 
these — at least in part — superempirical and transcendental purposes. 
In a word, the characteristics of Ideationality, from the standpoint of the 
“inner content,” are the same in architecture as in painting and sculpture. 
This is also true of the “external” forms of architecture ; here the criteria 
also remain the same as in painting and sculpture. The Ideational 
architecture (in any concrete pattern) is marked by a relative simplicity 
and external unpretentiousness of form; by freedom from anything 
merely “illusionary” and “showy” ; by the static nature of the building ; 
by the perfect fulfillment of the structural functions of all its important 
parts ; by a strong atmosphere of independence of its empirical surround- 
ings; by its inner richness and harmony and beauty, compared and 
contrasted with its exterior simplicity; it is “solid, definite, enduring,” 
built for eternity, tactile, clear, complete in itself, and “architectural.” 

In. the Visual architecture, the principles of dymamism (catching in 
stone or steel or wood the passing glimpses of phenomena), movement, 
“show,” change, mere exterior appearance, illusion, and artificiality (for 
instance, various devices of the baroque to prolong the perspective and 
size and other “light and shad?” effects in their purely visual illusion), 
intricacy of forms, superabundance of embellishments and decorations to 
catch the eye but having no structural functions ; undeamess ; inner plain- 
ness in comparison with the external omateness, etc. — such are its traits. 
What is meant will be much clearer after a glance at the plates. 
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Numbers i, 2, and 3 of Plate XX show three main orders of Greek 
columns, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, and No. 4 is a Roman 
Composite order, made, in a way, out of all the other three. As we pass 
from the Doric order to the Ionic, then to the Corinthian, and finally to 
the Roman Composite order, we see a progressive growth of complication, 
ornamentation, and “showiness.” The Ionic column begins to portray 
‘this element of show and illusion and deceit : its fagade is all right but its 
'side view is already less satisfactory than the Doric and impresses us as 
though, after taking great care to wash its face (fapade), the builders 
neglected to wash (to take care of) its sides. The showy nature of the 
Corinfhian order, with its abundance of purely decorative and purely 
Visual elements, is obvious. Finally, the Roman Composite order is the 
most overdecorated, most complicated, and most Visual, in the sense 
that these decorations have almost no architectural function ; they are 
placed'ratirely for visual effects. 

Numbers 5 and 6 on Plate XX depict two Eg3rptian architectural monu- 
ments very similar in their form, but one much simpler and Ideational in 
character, while the other is decorated externally with rows of columns 
which have hardly any real architectural function and are placed mainly 
for visual effect. (No. 5 is the pyramid of Ne-woser-re, reconstructed by 
Borchardt ; No. 6 is the grave and the temple of Mentuhotep III.) 

Pictures i and 2 of Plate XXI show the exterior and the interior appear- 
ance of the Hagia Sophia, sixth century a.d. (the exterior appearance was 
complicated by the minarets, added by the Turks) and 3 and 4 of the 
San Giovanni in Fonte, Ravenna, ninth century a.d. Externally both 
buildings are extremely simple, having almost no purely decorative 
elements and nothing for effect. They are just cutting a part of real space 
from the rest of the world in a real way by real walls. Internally, they 
represent a creation of their own world, perfect and harmonious. They 
remind one of a man dressed very plainly and modestly but with a beau- 
tiful, pure, and harmonious soul. 

The Visual architecture, on the contrary, ' tends to make a sbnw of 
externalities, to load and to overload them with decorations, and to use 
devices which through visual illusion, shade and light, foreshortening ahd 
other means, give, for instance, an impression of a long row of rooms, 
where in fact such a row does not exists (increasing the length and the 
height of the building through purely -s^sual devices, without increasing 
them factually). 

• Finally, if one looks at the two baroqueM:hurches on Plate XXEE, their 
d3mamic, showy, overdecorated character hits the eye. Their Visualism 
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is shown also by the fact that being overdecorated on the facade, their 
sides impress us as forgotten. The face is ‘^powdered and rouged/’ the 
ears and other features are neglected. 

These illustrations possibly make clearer the idea of the Ideational and 
Visual externality in architecture, at least for the nonspecialists in the field. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the life history of the architecture of 
various cultures, as well as that of a certain and definite architectural 
style, like the Gothic or the classic, shows long-time and short-time, 
oscillations betvjjeen Ideationalism and Visualism with their inter- 
mediaries. 

If one does not pretend, as Ligeti, Krauss, and some others (To, that 
these swings are periodical (happen after more or less equal spans of time), 
or that they are uniform in all cultures, or that they invariably tend to 
follow the trend from non-malerisch to ever-increasing malerisch, then 
one can hardly deny the existence of the swings from the Ideaubnal to 
the Visual and vice versa. These various cultures and their architectural 
systems may exhibit a considerable difference, in being more Ideational 
(for instance, the Egyptian architecture) or more Visual (partly like 
Persian, partly Saracenic, or European, since about the thirteenth cen- 
tury) throughout their whole history. Such differences do exist, just as 
the painting of one culture may be more Visual than that of some 
other. And yet, whatever is the dominant constant '‘tone” of the archi- 
tecture, in almost every system the swings discussed seem to have taken 
place, although we lack the complete data of their development. Egyp- 
tian architecture throughout its history was predominantly Ideational. 
It was mainly religious architecture — pyramid and temple. Internally, 
therefore, it served Ideational purposes. Externally on many of its build- 
ings, "there is not the slightest ornament.” 

The architecture ... is almost entirely for interior effect. Externally the 
Egyptian temple is a box ; except the pyloned entrance, there is nothing exter- 
nally but a blind wall, of great thickness, surrounding the whole. There 
migh1;be obelisks set up in front of it, and an avenue of sphinxes giving dignity 
to the approach; there was one two miles long, connecting the temples of 
Liiixor and Karnak ; but these are outlying sentinels. The building itself^o 
a vast windowless mass externally; all the architectural grandeur is in the 
interior.^ In its essence, it is a conspicuously " symbolic architecture,” sym- 
bolizing religious ideas. 

^H. H. Statham, A Short Critical HU-ory of Architecture (London, 1912), pp. 21 and 31. 
See also F. Kimball and G. H. Edgell, A History of Architecture (New York, 1918), pp. 10 ff. ; 
L. Curtins, Die antike Kunstj Vol. I (%gypten und Vorderasieu), in Burger’s Handhuch der 
Kumimssenshaft (Berlin, 1913). 




1, Boric column and capital, from the Parthenon. 2, Ionic column and capital, from Erech- 
theion. 3, Corinthian column and capital, from ^e monument of Lysistfates. 4, Eoman 
Composite column and capital, from the Arch of Titus. 5, Pyramid of Ne-woser-re, recon- 
structed by Borchardt. *6, Grave temple of Mentuhotep III, restored. 
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This means, in my terminology, that it was predominantly Ideational 
architecture, innerly being religious, externally simple and symbolic. 
There wis little added for mere ^^show'' — little attempt to build for a 
merejwual appearance, little illusionary device. What there is, is all 
tactile, corporeal. Inside it was “a magnificence . . . the gloomy 
and awful grandeur.” ^ 

K In spite of that predominantly Ideational order, and in spite of the 
scarcity of the material which survived, there seem to have occurred 
several times the alternating rise and ebb of each of th^ two main styles,* 
’^^Slji^what similar to such waves in the field of painting and sculpture. 
Whrafer we take one important element of an architectural building of 
Egypt, or the types of grand buildings as a whole, such waves can be 
traced. For instance, under the Fourth Dynasty ‘^we find square mono- 
lithic pillars without division or ornament of any kind.”^ Under the 
“Fifti'F'Synasty, and toward the end of the Old Kingdom, there ap- 
pears a circular column, with palm leaves already notably compli- 
cated and ornamental. We have seen that at the later stage of the 
Old Kingdom, the sculpture and painting seem to have also become 
more Visual. 

The beginning of the Middle Kingdom starts with a very simple column 
— simpler than the palm or papyrus pillar of the later Old Kingdom — 
''abstractly geometrical.”^ Toward the end of the Middle Kingdom, 
the column is again more Visual and complicated. Then, under the 
Empire — sometime — appears the inverted "bellshaped column.” 
Toward its end, and especially in the Saite and the Roman periods, we 
have generally "a tendency to overloading of decoration and mingling of 
various architectural forms.” ® 

In the same period there appears a new type of capital, with a human 
head beneath each face of the abacus. Under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans, columns become generally more ornamented and more and more 
fanciful, like the columns in the temple at Denderah {c, the end of the first 
century B.c.).® 

Above, we have seen that these periods of growth of Visu^lism in 
»a|fi;l^i^ture were also those of an increase of Visualism in Egyptifi^ 
ip«intmg aficfSculpture. 


2 Statham, of, mt., p. 32. , 

3 Kimball and Edgell, op, cit.f p. 22. See also Stjftham, op, cit,^ p. 33. 

^ Kimball and Edgell, op. cU., p. 22. 

® E. A. Gardner, ^^Tbe Saite, Ptolemaic, and Roman Periods,” in E. D. Ikoss, The Art of 
^gypt through the Ages (New York and London, i93i)?^5. 48. See also Statham, op, ciL, p. 33. 
® Statham, op. cit., pp, 176-177. 
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What is said of the column can possibly be said of the character of the 
grand architecture generally. On the basis of the few remnants left, the 
grand Egyptian architecture seems to have been more IdeationfJ (exter- 
nally and internally) at the earlier stages of each of the great e^^^ochs of 
the Egyptian culture — the old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, 

New Empire — than at the later stages of each epoch. In the Saite and 
the Roman periods it generally became more Visual than in the preceding, 
periods. 

• In the Old Kingdom ^Hhe architectural forms, though simple, were of 
the greatest refinement.’’ The period ^‘set a standard of size and work^ ' 
manship never afterward equaled.” 

In the Middle Kingdom the forms are already more complicated and 
reach the summit of splendor. But at its end ^Hhe buildings of 
Rameses III, last of the great imperial Pharaohs, already show heaviness 
of design and carelessness of execution.” 

At the beginning of the Saite period there seems to have been a period 
of simplification or an imitative return to Ideationalism, but soon it was 
superseded by the opposite trend of Visual ornamentation in an undue 
proportion.’^ 

If this be true, it would mean that the great risings and ebbings of 
Ideationalism and Visualism in architecture were almost parallel with 
similar waves in painting and sculpture in Egypt.^ The ‘^swings” 
between the Ideational and Visual styles are more noticeable in the life 
history of the Graeco-Roman architecture. 

Let us take the main forms of the columns — the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian — and the respective place which each of them 
occupies in the Graeco-Roman architecture at different periods, and 
consider the swings. The Doric column is the most Ideational. It is 
structural and organic in its pure simplicity ; in its pure form it has noth- 
ing for decorative purposes. The Corinthian, the most Visual in its 

^ Kimball and Edgell, op, cit, pp. 12-16. 

8 these limitations, the hypothesis of Ligeti seems to be suggestive. According to 
him, in every culture and in the Egyptian also, as we move from its earlier to the later stages, 
■^aalism steadily progresses. More accurate seems to be the statement that Visuaii^^ 
"tends to grow from the earlier to the later stages of a great cultural epoch (loja^ wa^^s); 
from the earlier to the later stages of a given architectural form^ which is of^en shorter than the ‘ 
span of the epoch, and such waves th^efore are often shorter than the preceding waves; 
but it does not necessarily steadily progi,^ss from the beginning to the end of a given culture. 
In the Eg3rptian culture there were sevc/^al ups and downs of Ideationalism and Visualism 
in each of its great epochs, as mentioned. But even this cannot be expected to be a uniform 
rule for the cultures. Sometimes we ^ve the impure complicated and Visual form at the 
beginning of the epoch or at the emergence of an architectural form, not at its end. 



PLATE XXI 



1, The Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, 2, Interior of the Hagia Sophia. 3, Exterior of San 

Giovanni, in Ravenna. 4, Interior of San Giovanni. 

« 
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relatively rich ornamentation, existed in great part for the sake of orna- 
mentation, from the visual standpoint. The Ionic occupies an interme- 
diate pla^e between these two forms.® 

At the earlier stages of the continental Greek architecture, the Doric 
‘TifSer was used almost exclusively. Then the Ionic order, somewhat 
Doricized, began to spread more and more. Finally, about the beginning 
i.of the fourth century b.c., while Doric style was almost abandoned 
4by the middle of the fourth^’ the Corinthian style appeared. The 
Ionic and the Corinthian both grew at the cost of the Doric. The 
'^"'^j^l^nistic and the Roman architects used more and more the Corinthian, 
anoCTer more complicated forms of it, until they produced a still more 
complicated “Composite order” where all the styles were mixed and 
decoration and Visualism reached a kind of climax. 

JUjfipCorinthian Order was the favorite with the Roman architects and their 
treatment of it is typical of the whole spirit of Roman art, in its richness, cost- 
liness, exuberance of ornament, and its want of reticence.^^ 

Thus a study of the history of these orders gives a convincing evidence 
of the existence of the waves discussed. The same conclusion is suggested 
if, instead of the history of columns, we take another element : for 
instance, the number of the external columns in the Greek temples. Com- 
paring the earlier and the later stages in temple architecture, we see that 
their number tended, with fluctuations, to increase, and the increase was 
dictated not so much by architectural as by purely visual reasons. The 
earlier Doric temples were in antis (two external columns) ; then came the 
prostyle (four columns) ; then the ampkiprostyle (eight), the peripetal 
and dipteral, each step loading the building more and more with the 
ornamental elements.^^ In still later stages — 


® Critics have been unanimous in recognizing in the mature Doric system an organic 
whole of the most expressive character. . . Kimball and Edgell, op. cit, pp. 58-60. 
“It is the most essentially Greek.^’ Statham, op. cit., p. 82. On the other hand, “We may 
accept the idea of Choisy that , . . the Corinthian capital was a kind of decorative phantasy.’^ 
Statham, op. cU., p. 120. The show-side of the Ionic capital is seen, among other things, in 
!i <My a satisfactory design in its face view, the side view giving us ... a heavyaSnd 

Statham, op. cU., p. iii. Such a stress on a fagrade view is typict:i 
of the baroque an^ other “visual” styles. “The Ionic order is richer and less severe than 
the Doric.” H. 'Waffere, The Art of the Greeks (Ne^ York, 1922), p. 45. 

Kimball and Edgell, op. cit., p. 64, and see ^p. 83 ff. See also H. Walters, op, ciL, 
p. so. 

Statham, op. cit., p. 142. See also Walters, uj. cit., p, 50. See the*?actual details in 
^he quoted histories of architecture or in any other ^ndard work in this field. 

^ Walters, op. cit, pp. 35 fi. 
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there is in the later temples a tendency to mix the styles, as at Phigaleia and 
Tegea ; even in the Parthenon the Ionic columns were used to support the roof 
of the opisthodomus. . . - [Likewise] little molding was employed about 
Doric buildings as compared with the Ionic and Corinthian styles ; '■hey con- 
sist indeed maiply of plain surfaces with painted ornaments, wher^s^te tep^ 
orders consist of molded surfaces with carved ornaments. 

The Hellenistic and the Roman architecture complicated all this still# 
more, in a Visual direction. 

* If now we turn .to architecture as a whole, its early stage before the fifth 
century b.c. was simple Doric, externally; and internally the 
buildings were temples, devoted to the worship of deities and othersuper- 
empirical purposes. In other words, it was predominantly Ideational, 
according to the internal as well as external criteria of Ideationality, Inter- 
nally it was a temple, ^^not a civil hut a religious building^ ‘^It served the 
gods and the dead” ^^Luxury and beauty were entirely reser^"d^ftTr*- 
the gods” 

Externally this Doric architecture was simple even in details. It was 
free from any colossalism. The Greek artist of that period ^^saw beauty 
not in material grandeur or riches but in proportion and simplicity^’; 
likewise he ‘Mid not care for rare and glittering materials, such as gold, 
silver, and precious stones.” 

The buildings were modest in size. Up to the fifth century ‘‘ decoration 
by figure sculpture had scarcely been employed in Doric temples, except 
in the triangular fields of the two pediments, and in the series of metopes 
on the ends.” 

In brief, just as painting and sculpture before the fifth century were 
pre-eminently Ideational, the Greek architecture was also Ideational in 
that period. 

The fifth century was the Idealistic period in Greek painting and 
sculpture. And it seems to have been Idealistic also in architecture. 
The Parthenon is its evidence and incarnation. Internally it was still 
devoted to God but also to the civic virtues, and, to a degree, to the noble 
empirical values. Externally, this manifests itself in a marvelous har- 
mony and proportion between the Ideational otherworldliness 
oeauty. Hence, its greater decorativeness and visual app|vai as compaffco?^ 
with the preceding period. It is larger in size. It isMrv^re ornamented. 

Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

A. de RMder and W. Deonna, A i in Greece (New York, 1927), pp. 54 and 55. 

Rimhali and Edgell, op, ciL, p. 84, 



1, Baroque fagade of the San Andrea della Valle in Rome. 
I^ifiproque facade of the Santa Croce in Lecce. 
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Instead of an almost complete lack of decorative elements “now, in the 
design of the Parthenon, all the metopes of the external Doric order were 
filled with sculpture, and a continuous Ionic frieze was added around the 
ceUa.” 

-The Doric order was complicated by the infusion of an element of the 
Ionic order. In brief, here again we see all the typical earmarks of 
Idealistic art in an unexcelled beauty, proportion, and balance in the 
whole as well as in detail. 

Since about the middle of the fourth century, the balance line in the, 
rising tide of Visualism and falling tide of Ideationali'sm seems to have 
been passed. From that time on, the architecture becomes, with minor 
fluctuations and reactions, more and more Visual, like the Greek, the 
Hellenistic, and then the Roman painting and sculpture.^^ Again a 
change takes place in the inner character of the buildings as well as in 
their externality: both become more and more Visual. From the 
inner standpoint, side by side with temples, the princes’ palaces, the 
theaters, public civic buildings, triumphal arches, aqueducts, mansions 
of the potentates and other secular buildings, “ for every variety of pur- 
pose which public and private life on a scale of magnificence demanded,” 
became more and more the incarnation of the grand architecture. It 
begins to serve less and less the gods and the dead and more and more the 
empirical needs of the powerful, the rich, and the privileged. It ceases to 
be symbolic and becomes Visual in its beauty or ugliness. AU forms of 
art now — 

placed themselves at the 'disposal of kings and princes. Pheidias had immor- 
talized Athena and the Olympian Zeus and Polycleitos had celebrated the ath- 
letic champions. Lysippus (at the end of the fourth century) for his part -madp. 
innumerable images of Alexander, whom he elevated to the divine rank.” ” 

Then came the potentate, the rich, and the privileged. With this 
change of the inner character of the Graeco-Roman art, including archi- 
tecture, the external earmarks of Visualism did not fail to appear : great 
size, profusion of ornamentation, luxury, costliness, visual magnificence, 
increase of Ulusionary devices, mixture of all styles, and aU the other 
external symptoms of Visual art. 

Sobriety [of iitr'early Greek temples] bpgins to disappear in it beginning 
with the fourth century b.c. and during the Hellenistic epoch the Doric order 
is sweetened in the temple of Dionysos hf.Pergamon, the Ionic is surcharged 

Ibid, j pp. 84-85. U Statham, op. cU,, p. 139. 

Bidder and Deonna, op. cU.^ p. iii. 
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by ornaments and the Corinthian is preferred because it is more rich and 
exuberant; the temples of Asia Minor, like the temples of Didymes and of 
Aphrodisias cover the capitals with a profusion of motives.^o 

'' Luxury, love of the colossal and grandiose, pompousness and theatri- 
cal display, the very things Greek art had once avoided, now appeared. 

All this is manifest throughout the whole of the buildings as well as 
in their details : in the Roman architecture which entirely founded on 
Greek and forms indeed a kind of continuation of the latter in the spirit 
of lavishness and. display and inferior refinement’’ — all this reached 
a kind of climax of Visualism. On the whole 

it was more profuse and exuberant than Greek. [In it] the original [Greek] 
structural significance tended to be lost, as in the later and more sophisticated 
days of Greece itself. Columns and entablatures were used as decorative 
adjuncts to a wall or to an arch, where they had no structural functions but 
where they served ... to give visible expression to the classical cultivation 
of their builders. . . . The Romans proceeded to enrich [the Greek orders] 
still further in ornamentation and in scale.^^ 

Add to this an ever-increasing taste for magnificence and size. The 
result was enormous buildings, like the Pompeian theater (of which Cicero 
said that since he could not make it beautiful he made it rich), the Maison 
Carree, the Temple of the Sun, the Baths of Diana, and many others. 

With the Flavian Emperors, 6g-g6 A.©., the tendencies toward regal luxury 
of accommodations and toward elaboration of detail reached their height. 
Their palace on the Palatine hill, their temples and fora, in the entablatures 
of which there was scarcely a member left undecorated, the ‘Composite 
capital, in which elements of the Ionic and Corinthian were combined, attest 
their striving for enrichment of form.^^ 

Then came again a reaction, under Trajan and Hadrian, toward sim- 
plicity and austerity ; then again complication, with a mixture of the new 
Oriental elements. Some of the preserved Roman buildings of this period, 
like the Temple of Venus, Baalbek (c, a.d. 200), show a use of light and 
shade to effect visual illusion, and are similar in that respect to what, in 

2 ^eonna, UarcMologUf Vol. Ill, p. 455. See also E. Muntz, Histoire de VaH pmdant la 
Renaissance (Paris, 1895), Vol. Ill, p. 312; A. Michel, Histoire de Vart^ Vol. Ill, p. 5 ; Kiiji- 
ball and Edgell, op. cU.^ pp. 84 ff. . 

Ridder and Deonna, op. cU., p. it,i. 

Statham, op. cit.j pp. 136 and 173. 

Rimball and'EdgeH, op. pp. 104. See also H. Walters, The Ari of the Romans^ 
pp. 21 ff, 

^ Kimball and Edgell, op. dt,, p. 114. 
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European architecture, is styled baroque.^® And so it went, with minor 
fluctuations until the whole Graeco-Roman architecture, as well as the 
Visual form of its painting and sculpture, was replaced more and more by 
the early Christian and Byzantine types which introduced the Ideational 
style and made it more and more triumphant until it became dominant 
in the Middle Ages. 

To sum up, then, the Graeco-Roman architecture in its Ideational Visual 
aspects seems to have had main waves fairly synchronous with those in the 
Graeco-Roman painting and sculpture: it was predominantly Ideational up, 
to the fifth century b.c. ; in the fifth century it became Idealistic; beginning 
with the end of the fourth century b.c. it began to be dominated more and more 
by Visualism. Temporary and shallow short-lived reactions and minor 
fluctuations occurred^ hut they were only ripples upon the above main tides. 
Beginning with about the end of the fourth century a.d., the Visual phase of 
that architecture began to decline more and more and a new rising tide of 
Ideational-Christian architecture began to replace it until that became trium- 
phant during the next century. In this way, the wave of Visualism which 
dominated for some seven or even eight centuries was ended and succeeded by 
a new wave of Ideational Christian architecture. 

This Christian architecture — the basilica type, the Byzantine dome 
style, and then the Romanesque and the Gothic — was but a continuation 
of the Graeco-Roman architecture, not its absolute end and an absolutely 
new form. There was nowhere a complete break between the Roman 
basilica, already established at the end of the Graeco-Roman visual wave, 
and the subsequent main styles of the Middle Ages. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the medieval architecture is not separated by an absolute caesura 
from the Graeco-Roman ; on the contrary, it is a continuation of it, but in 
a form of a new Ideational wave which replaced the Visual wave, just as 
the Visual wave succeeded the Ideational and Idealistic, after the fifth 
century b.c. Thus far one can view the whole architectural process 
from the centuries before the fifth up to the present time as a continuity 
punctuated by the alternation of the great and the small waves of Idea- 
tionalism and Visualism. 

As to the early Christian (the basilica type) and the early ByzgyQtine 
architecture (dome style) their Ideational character is shown by both 
their internal and ^external traits. Internally again the grand buildings 

In this respect L. R6au rightly says; ‘‘Strictly speaking, the Baroque is less a distinct 
style than a phase which appears in the evolution of ail styles. The Antique art and the 
Gothic art, as well as the architecture of the Renais!^p,nce, passed through tho Baroque phase.” 

U architecture de la Renaissance en Allemagne^^ in A. MicheFs Histoire de Part (Paris, 1912), 
VoL V, p. 155. 
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of architecture are churches and cathedrals, serving religious purposes and 
dewted to God and to the superempirical values. Even the external trait 
of the comparative size of the religious and secular buildings shows that 
however tall and threatening the houses of noblemen and merchants 
might be in the aspect of the town, the lofty mass of the churches always 
remained dominant.’’ 

When we are approaching a contemporary city or village, especially 
in the countries which have been built recently, and do not have buildings 
left from the Middle Ages, like the United States of America, we do not 
see on the horizon church domes or Gothic church towers looming above 
and dominating all the other buildings. They are lost among the con- 
temporary skyscrapers built for business and other secular purposes. 
Among these the cathedrals and churches are overshadowed as insignifi- 
cant midgets. The landscape and the skyline of the Middle Ages were 
quite different. 

Every powerful religious movement has a tendency to create a civilization 
embodying its ideas and ideals. But hardly ever has this ideal been so per- 
fectly attained by any religion as by Medieval Christianity Not only cus- 
tom and law, but also social economic conditions, the organization of teaching, 
of learning, of artistic activity, — and even the outward appearance of the 
civilized landscape, all, down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, be- 
trayed throughout the Occident the overwhelming influence of the Church. 
The city announced itself from a distance by the high uprising roofs and towers 
of its numerous churches and monasteries, and in a flat country the extremely 
stately buildings of the rich old abbeys and convents struck the eye far more 
than the fortresses and castles.^® 

Cologne’s landscape in 1 562 was determined by 19 parish churches ; 22 great 
monasteries; ii religious foundations; more than 100 chapels; 76 religious 
convents; 106 houses of Beguines ; 12 religious hospitals. 

Mainz (in 1450) with 7050 inhabitants had 19 religious foimdations ; 8 mon- 
asteries ; 7 nunneries ; 3 establishments of the Spiritual Orders of Ejiights. 

Worms, in 1500 with 7000 inhabitants, had 5 foundations; 9 monasteries; 
5 nunneries ; 8 parish churches ; 2 establishments of spiritual orders ; in total 
about 1500 ecclesiastics or more than 20 per cent of the total population.^® 

In England there was more than one parish church to every hundred families, 
without counting chapels or wayside shrines. The proportiortwas even greater 

26 J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1927), p. 2. 

2^ That is an"exaggeration : Hinduism and Buddhism reached it perhaps even more than 
Christianity, ' f 

26 Heinrich Boehmer, Luther (New York, 1930), pp. 314-315. 

29 pp. 315-316. 
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in towns than in the villages. Norwich had about 50 churches when its total 
population was more probably 8000 than 12,000 souls, Lincoln had 49, York 41.^° 

At least there was one clergyman to every thirty adult persons. ^^The 
church bells were tolled” on every important occasion. Villagers felt 
at home within the four walls of the church.” ^^The church and its 
graveyard were certainly the most decorous corners of the parish” ; they 
afforded guidance to the living and comfort to the dying.^^ 

Such was the landscape and the situation up to the fifteenth century. 
Beginning with that century the grand architecture becomes more and more 
secular : the palace, the RathauSy the mansion, the commercial edifice, 
the parliament buildings, and so on become more and more dominant. 

Being religious, the buildings and their important details are symbolic: 
in the basilica, or in the Romanesque, or in the Gothic cathedral, almost 
every part has its definite symbol : a visible sign of the invisible values. 
And the beauty” of the whole or of the part of the building is, so to 
speak, not in its visible form, but in the value of the invisible which it 
symbolizes.^^ This inner mark of the Ideationalism of this architecture 
is well seconded by its external characteristics, quite typical of the Idea- 
tional architecture. Outwardly the buildings were, like the Egyptian 
architecture or the early Greek, of the simplest form, free from any orna- 
mentation, intended only to ‘^cut off” space and making no display and 
no visual show. No pretension to visual effect stamps them. Externally 
they are pure symbols ; judged by themselves, regardless of their symbolic 
(Ideational) meaning, they will be found ^^dulL” But, and here is the 
other side of the problem, in these architectures, Ample compensation 
for the dull exterior of the basilica was made by the gorgeous polychro- 
matic decoration of the interior ... for the greater glory of God.” 

And this can be said generally of all the early Christian churches, 
beginning with the fourth century of our era. Like the churches of 
Ravenna, their exterior is plain. . . . The interior shows (under the 
Oriental influence) a complete incrustation of precious glass mosaic in 
the Alexandrian manner.” 

Judged as a whole the Early Christian architecture ^^is a self-suf&cient 
style, amply providing the early Church with buildings beautiM in 
themselves and even finer in their complete fulfillment of the needs for 
which they were designed.” 

G. G. CouitOE, Art and the Reformation (Oxford, 1928), pp. 323-324. 

G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Scene (CambridjJe, 1930), pp. 44-45. 

See F. R. Webber, Church Symbolism (Clevelaud, 1927). 

Kimball and Edgell, op. cit,, p. x66. ^ Ibid.j p. 179. JW., p. 180. 
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The same is to be said of the Byzantine early architecture up to its 
climax, represented by the Hagia Sophia (a.d. 537-563)- Even this 
marvel “externally seems a mass of huge and not very shapely buttressing, 
and it must be admitted that its architectural glory is rather internal than 
external.” Its “decoration is drab on the exterior but brilliant in the 
interior.” 

It is known that internally it amounted to a marvel, and was “rich and 
splendid in the extreme.” There it is a world — and a most beautiful 
world — by itself, self-sufficient and supreme — like the internal world 
of the self-sufficient and beautiful soul, marvelous in its infinite rich- 
ness and independent from the external milieu. “From the coldness 
and the superficial and pompous spirit of display which characterizes 
Roman architecture it is as alien as possible.” 

This Ideational character — innerly aswell as externally — architecture 
retained throughout the few subsequent centuries, in Byzantium as well 
as in Western Europe, having smaller and shorter swings between the 
main types discussed. One of these swings toward Visualism seems to 
have taken place, in the West, in the period of the Carolingian Renaissance 
in the ninth century — the period which was marked, as we saw above, 
also by a swing toward Visualism in painting and sculpture — and at 
about the same time in Byzantium, in “the Second Golden Age” of 
Byzantine art, soon after the ascendance of the Macedonian dynasty. 
But in both cases this swing was minor and was soon superseded by a 
reaction (what we saw in painting and sculpture also, because in almost 
all the important criteria of Ideationalism the 'tenth and the eleventh 
centuries give a more Ideational picture in the above tables than the 
centuries before the tenth). Nevertheless, beginning with the eleventh 
century, the visual tide in the architecture of Byzantium as well as of the 
West begins to rise. In Byzantium the churches of the twelfth century 
were already much richer in exterior decoration and in the use of poly- 
chromy and other. visual ornamentations. ‘.‘The exterior of a twelfth- 
century Byzantine church bears but slight resemblance to that of one of 
the sixth.” 

In-the Western churches of the Byzantine type, like that of Saint Mark 
at Venice (c. 1063), the Visual and decorative tendencies came out quite 
clearly, beginning with false domes and ending with lavishness in external 
decoration, profusion of marble columns, precious mosaic, polychrome, 
marble veneer, etc. In spite of t£e great merit of the architecture of the 

MSfatbam, op. cit., p. 199. ” Eimball and Edgell, op. cit., p. 193. 

** Ibid., pp. 199 ff. “ Statham, op. cit., p. 219. Kimball and Edgell, op. cit., p. 198. 
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Byzantine Renaissance from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, its 
architecture was not Ideational but Idealistic, with a preponderance of 
Visual elements 

Somewhat similar was the course of architecture in the West. That 
the early Christian basilica was Ideational has already been stated. 

When, after the experimentation and transitional period from the 
basilica to the Romanesque — a style not quite definite, up to the emer- 
gence of the Gothic in the twelfth century — the style crystallized, it 
revealed itself as conspicuously Ideational. It was a notable simplifica-, 
tion, in its reduction and reticence in regard to exterior decorations, 
theatricality, and Visualism, when compared with the later stages of the 
Visual Graeco-Roman architecture. Its Ideationalism, as in the Hagia 
Sophia and other churches in Byzantium, is manifest in the attention 
paid to the interior decoration. This change meant a great deal more 
than the mere statement it conveys. First of all it means change 
from the external to the internal ranging of columns, or supports which do 
duty as columns.’' In the Romanesque, like the Egyptian and unlike 
the classic architecture, “the column became again an internal feature,’^ 
and what is still more important, not for ornamental but for structural 
purposes.^^ Second, “The exterior . . . was of the greatest simplicity; 
the architectural effect was reserved for the interior.”^® Third, it was 
pre-eminently church architecture. All this is, according to the definition, 
a mark of the Ideational type. 

In the course of existence from about the sixth to the twelfth century, 
there seem to have occurred minor swings to more or less Ideationalism 
versus Visualism. Nevertheless, the Ideational style was dominant up 
to the eleventh century. Beginning with that time, the Visual tide began 
to rise and manifested itself in the late Romanesque of the eleventh and 
the twelfth centuries, typified by the Cathedral oi Pisa and by several 
French, German, and Italian buildings, with their much greater complica- 
tion, picturesqueness, and theatrical decorativeness, and with the reduced 
massiveness, simplicity, and other traits of Ideationalism. As a detail, 
one can see in some of these buildings, like the group at Pisa, a tendency 
to transference — for decorative purposes mainly — of many undeveloped 
columns to the outside.^ 

Ibid.j pp. 205-206. ^ Statham, op. ciU, pp. 222-223. 

pp. 229 and 244. Color decorations were ^^scliewed in the exterior. Some sculp- 
tured decoration appeared but it was confined to portals, lintels, and capitals. See also 
Kimball and Edgell, op. cit., p. 230. a 

^ See the details in L. Hourticq, Art in France (New York, 1924), p, 29. See also Statham, 
op. cit.j pp. 321 ff. ; Kimball and Edgell, op. ciL, pp. 230 fi. 
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This increasing tide of Visualism finally manifested itself in the emer- 
gence of the Gothic of the twelfth and of the thirteenth centuries — the 
style which is a marvelous balance of the Ideational and the Visual ele- 
ments and is neither one nor the other but a straight Ideahstic style, like 
the Idealistic sculpture and painting of the same centuries. Its course of 
development from the early to the late “flamboyant” Gothic of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, which evolved into the baroque and the 
late baroque, or the rococo, is a steady rise of Visualism, which with the 
■late “flamboyant!’ Gothic became dominant and in the baroque reached 
its great heights. 

It is enough to compare the Gothic of the transitional period (c. 1140 to 
1220) with the Gothic of the second half of the thirteenth century — the 
climax of Idealism — and finally with the late Gothic of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth century, in order to see the 
growth of the picturesquely Visual. The early Gothic, beginning with 
the abbey church of St. Denis (c. 1144), was still predominantly Ideational, 
with a strong vein of Visualism, in the form of an admixture of the ele- 
ments heterogeneous to the style. The Gothic of the thirteenth century 
is the climax where the Visual and Ideational elements are marvelously 
balanced. The late Gothic is already picturesque, overdecorated, 
“oversweetened.” It is properly styled “flamboyant.” 

Beginning with the treatment of the window and window tracery (with 
its stages of the “ transitional ” — possibly the least malerisch and illusory 
treatment — then geometrically decorated, then curvilinear and flam- 
boyant ; passing through the interior and exterior decorations, consid- 
ered in their decorative and structural functions, in their abundance, 
forms, and inner content ; and ending with the whole configuration of 
architecture, the swing seems to be supported by the details as well as by 
the whole architecture of these periods. 

The later flamboyant style “is accompanied by a greatly increased' 
general richness of ornamentation, especially externally.” 

“Decorations and carved ornaments of the late Gothic are over- 
elaborated and used without reticence.” 

Itshows“ a certain abuse in research,” “tormented andnervous forms.”^® 

See Statham, op. dt., pp. 385 ff. ; Kimball and Edgell, op. cU., pp. 282-283 ; also W. R. 
Lethaby, “Medieval Architecture," in O. C. Crump and E. F. Jacob (editors), The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1926). ^ 

« Statham, op. cU., pp. 389 fi. See also 'Kimball and Edgell, op. cU., p. 337 and the whole 
chapter on Gothic architecture. f Ibid., pp. 404 fi. 

** AndrS Michel, Bistoire de Part (Paris, 1906), Vol. II, p. 523. See there chap, vi ; also 
Vol. HI, chap, i; Vol. IV, pp. 493 S. 
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In addition, its whole character, especially of its sculpture, changed 
greatly, shifting definitely from Ideationalism to a sentimentalized 
Visualism. 

“It is an architecture subtle rather than vigorous.” 

Many of these late Gothic buildings and their details are like sweet 
confectionery toys, in their overloaded decoration. 

Like many another great style, “Gothic architecture, continually on 
the strain for improvement, arrived in the sixteenth century at the point 
where it seemed nothing further could be done.” It had “exhausted its- 
resources.” “ From the end of the fourteenth century up to the 
Renaissance, the flamboyant Gothic did not produce any new principle 
. . . but brought only a taste for complexity.” “ 

Its course was run ; in the rising tide of Visualism it could not con- 
tinue ; either a new architectural style had to be created, or there had to 
be a return to one previously abandoned. This latter happened to be the 
Renaissance form of architecture. 

Beginning with the Renaissance, “architecture, for the first time in 
her great history, took to looking not forward but backward, to the 
precedents of what was considered to be, and was in some senses, a 
greater age.” 

After that time it became aware of itself, in the sense that it became 
“ a conscious artistic effort, the outcome not of habit but of choice and 
culture.” Since that time it has been, not a collective achievement, but 
“the work of an individual architect; and is connected with his 
name.” ^ 

In spite of its seeming simplicity in its initial stages, represented by 
Brunelleschi (1377-1446), Michelozzo (1391-1472), L. B. Alberti (1404- 
1472), the Renaissance architecture represented a further step toward 
Visualism. Innerly, since that time, the grand architecture has ceased 
to be exclusively religious, but has tended to be more and more secular : 
the palace of a prince, king, monarch, magnate, the rich, the powerful ; 
the public building, and so on, began to be the form more and more often 
used to incarnate the grand architecture. So far, it ceases to be symbolic 
and loses any “invisible meaning” of its visible sign. The visible, visual 

On this, see especially E. M^le, Vart religieux de la fin du moyen dge en France (Paris, 
1908), passim f and L. Br6Mer, Uart chrMien (Paris, 5918), chaps, xi, xii, and xiii. 

L. Hourticq, op. dt., pp. i03--i04. 

Statham, op. city pp. 442-443. 

Deonna, VarcMologkj VoL III, p. 455. See aho A. Michel, op. dt.^ Vdl. Ill, p. 5. 

Statham, op. cit., p. 444. 

^ Statham, op. cit.^ p. 444, 

I— 35 
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form becomes more and more self-sufficient. This means a waning of the 
inner criterion of Ideationalism.^^ 

Externally, all the earmarks of Visual architecture emerged and grew 
with the beginning of the Renaissance and continued with the subsequent 
forms of the baroque and the rococo. 

Here are a few details: “Architecture of the Renaissance began to 
borrow from the antiquity patterns of two kinds.” First it revived 
column, pilaster, and entablature in a Roman way, not for structural 
■but for decorative purposes. Second, it imitated the decorative patterns 
of antiquity — also in the later, visual forms rather than in an earlier 
one.®® 

“Structure becomes of less importance in its control of design, and is 
less certainly expressed ; the question became, for a long time at least, 
not how a building was constructed but how it looked.” 

These statements bring out clearly the essence of the visual nature of 
the architecture discussed. 

After Bramante the Visualism came out quite clearly and resulted, in 
spite of inner reactions like Palladianism and others, in the architecture of 
Michelangelo and Bernini and of the Academy, with their “luxury in 
decoration and ornamental richness,” ®® with their intentional Visualism, 
illusion, magnificence, pompousness, and other satellites of that style. 

In countries like Germany, which did not have to any notable degree 
this supposedly “classical-style” intermezzo, the growing Visualism 
expressed itself in a passage from more and more complicated Gothic 
directly to the baroque, whose excessive Visuali^ needs no discussion.®® 
Already “at the end of the fifteenth century architecture (in Germany 
and the Northern Countries) is not any more a major art : incapable of 
imposing its laws upon painting and sculpture, it limits itself merely to 
furnishing a frame fof the fantasies of the decorators.” ®“ 

“The facades [are] seduced by their search for picturesqueness and 
intimacy.” A small detail, typical of the Visual world of the Becoming. 

In the Middle Ages it required the life span of several generations to 
build a cathedral. Now such “constructions, which demanded the work 

About the growth of the secular architecture (beginning with the fifteenth century) at 
the cost of the religious, with all the satellites of such a change, see A. Michel, of, dt.j VoL ly, 
pp. 562 ff. ; VoL V, pp. I ff. and 156 

^Ihid., VoL III, pp. 467-468. 

Statham, (rp. ciL, p. 445. 

Michel, op. lilj VoL IV, pp. 56 ff. 

8 ®J&fd.,VoL V,pp. 3 - 4 - 

V, p. 153 - 


61 Ibid., VoL V, p. 157. 
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of several generations, were repellent to the practical and timorous 
resprit of bourgeoisie^^ Therefore such constructions tend to dis- 
appear in this Visual and changeable world of Becoming. 

Whether through an intermezzo of the Renaissance classicism, or 
continuing directly from the flamboyant Gothic, at the end of the six- 
teenth and in the seventeenth century, Western architecture assumed 
the so-called baroque style. The mere word “ baroque ” is quite sufficient 
to suggest its excessive visualism. “The Baroque style ... is char- 
acterized by a taste for contrast and movement, by an appetite for the. 
colossal, by search for theatrical effects, and by arbitrariness in the 
treatment of the combination of forms.” This definition sounds as 
though it were intended to stress specifically the Visual theory discussed 
here. “Art became more brilliant and sumptuous; churches by their 
luxury testified to the glories of the papacy.” . . . “They resembled 
theaters.” 

The secular as well as the religious architecture was marked further by 
illusionism. “Antique orders became mere decorations.” . . . The main 
reason was that “as soon as they please the eyes, by this reason they 
have a right to exist.” 

Richness of decoration was pushed to the limit : sculpture, painting, 
color, gold, polychrome marble, all were used in this age of the goUt de 
luxe. All the other satellites of an extreme Visualism in architecture 
were not lacking. Ligeti rightly stresses the visual mania of the period 
as well as the growing victory of the Schein over the Sein, beginning with 
the Renaissance and ending with the nineteenth century.®® 

In the baroque architecture, on the contrary, this so to speak real tactile 
creation is greatly sacrificed in favor of the illusory, visual show. The 
baroque buildings, with their light and shadow play, with their artificial 
devices to change the perspective, with their sumptuous facades and the 
exterior appearances, with their dynamics, “sich mit dem Build begnii- 
gend, das sie dem Auge darbieten, sich mit der Licht-Schatten-Symphonie 
begniigend, die auf unserer Netzhaut ensteht, mit einem Wort: sich 
begniigend mit dem, was man den Schein nennt,” 

Vol. V,p. 156. 

, jMd,, VoL VII, p. 2 ^3. See also tke quoted works on the baroque, by 'WdMin, Schmar- 
sow, and Riegl. 

^ Ibid., YolYl, p. 8. 

P. Ligeti, Der Weg ms dem Chaos (Munchen, 1931), pp. 18--20. 

^^Ibid., pp. 40-41 and 51 ff., and diagram 137. > 

Ibid., diagram 146, See also G. G. Wieszner, Der PulsscMag deutscher StilgeschkhU 
(Stuttgart, 1930) ; and Wdlfflin^s Principles of Art History (New York, 1932), 
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In its very essence the baroque is the architecture of the Becoming, of 
change, of dynamism, of the fugitive aspect of the empirical reality 
embodied in stone. 

All this concerns equally the architecture of practically all the main 
Western countries, including even the artificially, cerebrally severe style 
of some of the constructions of the Counter-Reformation, like the Spanish 
Escurial; or Palladianism, or the Monarchical architecture of France, 
or the heavy and massive baroque of Germany and the Netherlands ; or 
the eclectic mixture of all styles, present in many countries. In all these 
variations, the elements of Visualism, of show (among them “a severe 
and stern show,” purely cerebral) are conspicuously present. 

After the baroque came the rococo, still more Visual, erotic, futile, 
reduced almost entirely to puerile decorations : it was a confectioner’s 
sweet and toyland architecture.®* 

Then came the neo-classic reaction, but it was, exactly as in painting 
and sculpture, a change of one form of Visualism for another, but not an 
abandonment of Visualism, or even hardly its moderation. 

After that, during the nineteenth century we had several waves of 
romanticism and classicism, a revival of the Gothic, of the Renaissance, 
and several other hopeless revivals, but none succeeded in creating an 
Ideational style, or any original style at all. And all were visual with a 
passion for size, external appearance, decorativeness; purely sensual; 
devoid of any symbolism ; aimed entirely at a pleasant impression upon 
the eye and utilitarian convenience for the satisfaction of economic and 
physiological needs.®* 

And these “revivals” and “eclectic mixtures” have been going on up 
to this day, up to the “new architecture” of the skyscrapers and other 
modern designs. Whether the skyscraper architecture represents a 
departure of a new and a real — style in architecture, as some are 
claiming, remains to be seen. But compared with most of the imitative 
styles of the second half of the nineteenth and of the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, this modern architecture shows undoubtedly a trend 
toward structural simplicity, but hardly Ideationality. 

Its simplicity and structural form suggest that it is perhaps the an(i- 
Visml (cubistic) reaction in architecture, similar to that in painting 
and sculpture at the end of the ^nineteenth and of the twentieth century. 
Its many traits support such an interpretation. On the other hand, it is. 

See the factlial data and the detail^ in A. MicheFs work quoted, VoL VII, and quoted 
works of Statham, Kimball and Edgell, and others. 

See the factual history, Michel, op, ciL, Vol VIII. 
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SO far, not an Ideational architecture. Practically all these buildings are 
secular. They do not pretend to symbolize any transcendental reality. 
On the contrary, they are mainly railroad stations, commercial buildings, 
theaters (especially the movie theaters), Radio City, the Woolworth, 
the Empire State, the Chrysler buildings, and others, serving the most 
material, the most commercial, the most empirical, and the most visual 
needs. There is nothing of the characteristic of the Ideational style. 
Outwardly, in spite of their greater simplicity, they have all the earmarks 
of Visualism : first of all, their main passion for quantitative size : The 
biggest building in the world ! — this is regarded as the highest praise, 
its glory and pride. In this respect we witness a real race for the biggest 
and largest. A real mania of quantitative colossalism, typical of an over- 
ripe era of Visualism. Next to it comes the “scientism,’’ and “the 
rationalistic cerebrality” of this simplicity. It is not an outflow of a 
spontaneous creation, but mathematically calculated, from the real- 
estate standpoint of profit. It is perfectly, geometrically accurate, 
measured, thought through, especially from the standpoint of dividends 
and profit. But “the Parthenon was not geometrically regular. It 
obeys a very much higher logic and regularity.” And irregular also 
were the great cathedrals of the thirteenth century. To quote : 

The architects of the Middle Ages did not restore “in the style ” like Viollet- 
le-Duc. If the choir of a Romanesque church was destroyed by fire, they would 
rebuild it in Gothic, without another thought. But consider in the Cathedral 
at le Mans the accord of .the two, and the transition, the sudden leap, with 
such seK-assurance, into splendor : there is living logic, like the logic of the 
Alps or the anatomy of man,” 

This too cerebral, mathematical, commercial, “scientific” planning — 
quite regular, almost deadly correct — so far has not resulted in the 
creation of any new style, except hugeness and a new type of decoration 
of the buildings. They are the fruit of the “interior decorators”: 
eclectic, luxurious, representing a mixture of everything, from Greek 
frescoes to the baroque and the rococo, from the Gothic to the ^^Primi- 
tives,” and almost all imitative even when the subjects of the decorative 
ornaments are supposed to be perfectly modern, like the industrial world, 
the machine, and, of course, a proletarian blessed by Lenin. So far, 
there is nothing from Ideationalism. It ns, from a purely empirical 
standpoint, quite a justifiable “cubism” and “construkivism” in 
architecture, similar in its nature to the anti-Visual reaction in painting 


J, Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1931), p. 53. 
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and sculpture. Whether, as such, it is the forerunner of a coming 
Ideationalism, or just a temporary reaction of the twentieth century, 
remains to be seen. 

Summing up this sketch, we can make these conclusions. 

(1) Our main categories fit, without any difficulty, the field of arcfii- 
tecture also. They help to order into graspable systems the percep- 
tional chaos of architectural phenomena and show that in its main 
traits architecture is not something incidental, but a logical manifestation 
of the respective- Ideational, Idealistic, Sensate, and Mixed mentality 
of a given culture. Thus the second installment is paid on the “promis- 
sory note.” 

(2) In architecture, as in painting and sculpture, there are long-time 
and short-time waves of ascendance and domination of the Ideational 
and Visual styles, with their intermediary ones. 

(3) So far as the short and long waves of this alternation are con- 
cerned in the course of the Graeco-Roman and the Western Christian 
cultures, these waves in essentials have been running parallel to those 
in painting and sculpture. The architecture of Greece, up to the fifth 
century B.c., was predominantly Ideational, as were Greek painting and 
sculpture. The architecture of the fifth century was mainly Idealistic, 
as were painting and sculpture. The architecture after the first part 
of the fourth century became more and more Visual and remained such 
up to the fifth century a.d. So with painting and sculpture. After the 
fifth century, the architecture began to grow more and more Ideational 
and remained so, small fluctuations disregarded, up to the twelfth cen- 
tury. So it was with painting and sculpture. The architecture of the 
thirteenth century was pre-eminently Idealistic. So were painting 
and sculpture. Sinqp the fourteenth century, the Visual tide has been 
rising and dominant up to the present time. So it is in painting and 
sculpture. At the present time, we have an anti-Visual reaction in archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. But this reaction is not as yet Idea- 
tionalism. It is the symptom of a possible end of the Visual wave and 
of the coming domination of the Ideational wave ; but that is a guess. 

(4) Thus the main waves in all these-fields are more or less synchronous, 
when only the main waves are considered and in such relatively long 
units of time as century periods. In their minor fluctuations there 
seem to be^present some “lags” and “leads” in time, when the time 
units are shorter. But as sl^own before, these “non-s3mchronisms” 
concerned only the smaller waves; and in these lags and leads there 
hardly is present any universal rmiformity as to which of these three 
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fields uniformly lags and which uniformly leads. More accurate seems 
to be the picture of a diversity in these ‘Hags and leads/^ At one period 
architecture may be in the lead; at another, painting or sculpture. 
In this respect history does not stick to any universal uniformity and 
prefers a theme with many variations. So much for the rhythm of 
Ideationality and Sensuality in architecture. 

(5) If to the foregoing data one adds that similar swings from Idea- 
tionality to Visuality and vice versa took place in the history of the 
Persian and the Saracenic architecture, where the later stages of a given 
style exhibit a similar trend toward visuality, decorativeness, complica- 
tion, etc.,^^ then the above sketch is sufficient to claim that the contended 
swings and the rhythm of Ideationality and Visuality indeed exist and 
indeed are shown by the dynamics of the architectural styles of almost any 
culture. 

(6) This sketch shows also that the swings are not periodical ; that the 
duration of the domination of each of the fundamental forms studied 
varies from country to country, from period to period, becoming perhaps 
somewhat shorter as we approach our own time. But we will discuss 
that, as well as the causes and meaning of these swings, in Volume Four. 
For the time being, we turn to music. 

This is shown by the earlier and later Arabian architectural creations ; by the earlier and 
later Mohammedan mosques; by the Persian buildings of the earlier and later periods. 
See Statham, op. ciL, pp. 58 ff. and chap. v. 




Chapter Twelve 


FLUCTUATION OF IDEATIONAL, SENSATE, AND MIXED FORMS 

OF MUSIC 1 


I. Ideational, Sensate, and Mixed Forms oe Mdsic 

The generic categories — Ideational and Sensate — are as fundamental 
in and applicable to music as they are to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. 

The famous definition of music given by Boethius (c. a.d. 500) can 
serve as an excellent introduction to the nature and the difference of 
these forms of music. Commenting on the views of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, and other Greek philosophers, he says that these ancients 
distinguished three forms of music : (i) Celestial, or the music of the 
world (made by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies and by the world’s 
motion) ; (2) Human music ; and (3) Instrumental music. As to the 
Human music, the famous author of the Consolations, and one of the most 
influential philosophers of his time and of subsequent centuries, defines 
it in the following very strange way : 

^^Humanam vero musioam quisquis in sese ipsum descendit, intellegif^ — 

Human music is that which is understood by anyone who descends 
into himself or enters into himself.’^ 

A strange definition indeed ! Boethius’s further commentaries sound 
no less strange. He most highly commends Pytha'goras (and others) for 
their rejection of the testimony of the ear {^^relicto aurium judicio^^) in 
their investigation of music. Certainly a very peculiar commendation. 
Furthermore : 

Quanto praeclarior est scientia musicae in cognitione rationis quam in opere 
effidendi atque actu ! Tantum scilicet quantum corpus mente superatur. . . . 
Is vero est musicus qui, ratione perpensa, canendi scientiam non servitio 
dperis sed imperio Speculationis assumpsit. . . . Quod totum in ratione ac 
speculatione positum est.” ^ (How much superior is the science of music, in 

^ In co-operation with I. Lapshin and N. Evreinoff, who collected some%of the statistical 
data used in this chapter. 

^ Boethius, De Institutime Musica, I, 33. See also J. Combarieu, Histoire de la musiqm 
(Paris, 1913), VoL I, pp. 221 ff. 

53 ^ 
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the laiowledge of its rationality, compared with its practice. As much superior 
as intelligence, compared with body. The real musician is he who acquires 
the science of c^ant by reason, with the help of the sovereign speculation, 
but not through the servitude of practice. . . . The whole music is posited 
in the reason and speculation.) 

What is still stranger is that this theory was supported by most of the 
Greek philosophers and was practically unanimously accepted by the 
thinkers of the Middle Ages and reigned supreme for almost one 'thou- 
sand years.® 

All this sounds strange to us. And yet a little study and analysis 
are sufi&cient to make clear its important meaning. It is no more strange 
than the concept of Ideational painting. Boethius and his famous 
predecessors and followers by this meant what I style the Ideational 
or symbolic form of music, in contradistinction to the Sensately audible. 
Just as in Ideational painting the visual impression (through the eye) 
plays a secondary role, and the aim of the picture is to give the idea of 
the object as it exists in the mind, likewise in Ideational music the main 
thing is not how it sounds — pleasant or unpleasant — but what is 
hidden behind the sounds for which they are mere signs or s3rmbols. 
The music is not in the sounds as they are heard by the ear but in this 
“behind the sounds,” which can be grasped only by the mind and not 
by an organ of perception like the ear. 

In order to grasp “what is hidden behind the sounds” one does not need 
a purely sensual ear, but, so to speak, an immaterial, supersensual organ 
of perception, a special intuition, reason, and mind, or, as Boethius says, 
one has to “descend into oneself.” A given combination of sounds, 
as perceived by the ear, may be most ugly — most inharmonious, un- 
pleasant, rmenjoyable — and yet, if it means to the mind something 
great, for which it is 'a mere symbol, a mere “symbohc” stimulus, it is 
great, “heavenly” Ideational music.^ 

In the Sensate music, on the contrary, the aim is to please the ear. 
The criterion is its “ audible beauty,” at its face value, regardless of any 
hidden meaning. If there is such a meaning, as in so-called program 
music, it is the meaning of this perceptional, empirical world (descriptive 
music, program music, etc.). The ear is here the supreme judge and it 

® See Combarieu, op. cit,, VoL I, pp. 2^x ff . Especially see H. Abert, Die Musikanschamng 
des MiiielaUers und ihre Grundlagen (EEalle, 1905). 

^ It goes withput saying that in order for such music to be beautiful music for many, these 
many have to have a highly identical mei^tality, and a similar education in the interpretation 
of sound symbols (conditioned stimuli). Such a music can be social only in Mghly homo- 
geneous sociocultural conditions. 
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decides whether the sounds are pleasant, enjoyable, charming, ravishing ; 
whether they describe well “ clouds,” love,” summer night,” dreams,” 
“terror,” etc. The music stands or falls by its “audible beauty” just 
as in the Visual painting the picture stands or falls by the purely visual 
impression made on the eye by the object perceived. Such music or 
painting does not strive to suggest anything hidden behind its audible 
or visible form ; it is not a mere symbol for something else ; it is an end 
in itself. If, incidentally, it happens to mean something else, this “else” 
is secondary and unessential. This explanation should make the mean- 
ing of Ideational and Sensate music somewhat clearer. 

These two forms of music represent two different mentalities, two 
different mental attitudes toward the world of sound and the world of 
reality. One takes sounds at their face value and does not go farther 
than their empirical, sensate quality. The other takes them as merely 
imperfect symbols of a hidden nonsensate reality and estimates them 
in the light of these hidden values. 

Like painting, both Ideational and Sensate music are found in the 
most primitive as well as in the most civilized cultures. As to the 
primitive societies, it is sufficient to outline a series of the theories on 
primitive music, and on its forms and sources, to prove that. In spite 
of all the factual inadequacy, we may grant that there is an element of 
truth (but not the whole truth) in Herbert Spencer’s theory that the 
singing or chanting of the primitive societies is the result of a physiological 
law, according to which every intense emotion influences the organs of 
speech and respiration in* a way which results in the production of sounds, 
or singing. In other words, music is a mere reflex of physiological 
factors. We may also hypothetically agree in part with Charles Darwin’s 
hypothesis that chanting originated from an appeal of a male to its mate, 
and was thus closely connected with love and sex. We may accept as 
partly true the claim that “chanting is a play, a pleasant discharge 
of the surplus energy of the body,” as E, Grosse tried to show. We 
may not totally decline either the theories of Hermann Smidt,. Otto 
Bockel, Wallascheck, Bucher, and others, that chanting exists just 
because it gives pleasure, or has a biological utility, or results from 
the necessity of the co-ordination of the labor activities of the members 
of a group. 

It is quite probable that primitive peoples sing when they are excited, 
when they have an abundance of energy^ or merely because.!hey enjoy it, 
because music and singing are pleasant and biologically useful. And all 
such chanting and singing are merely forms of Sensate music, in our 
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terminology, which means that this form really exists among the most 
primitive groups.® 

But this does not exhaust the fundamental forms of music among the 
primitives. Side by side with it, there is an Ideational form. It has 
two main varieties, the music of magic and that of religion.® Both of 
these forms are in their essentials Ideational music, not Sensate. The 
use of music in performing magical acts and in religious ceremonies is 
universal and is found even among the most primitive societies. 

Musical magic [and the same is to be said of musical religion] whose existence 
is shown by innumerable evidences, reposes upon a profound idea : it identifies 
the laws of music with those of the social and moral life of man, projected into 
the world of inanimate objects and with laws of the whole universe.” To 
music is ascribed a hidden meaning, hidden efficacy, hidden charm. For this 
reason it assumes specific forms ; for each specific action is established a specific 
form of music or sound combination. For the same reasons, music is usually 
given a divine origin. ^^With the magic chant everything is possible, believe 
the primitive peoples.” ^ 

There are the magic incantations for communication with spirits, 
for curing animals, for obtaining rain or fair weather, for facilitation 
of love, for help in childbearing, for vengeance, for appeasing evil spirits, 
for changing or shaping man^s character in a desirable direction, and 
so on and so forth. Since every detail is supposed to have great effect, 
the incantations are specific for each purpose. The sense, the importance, 
and the influence of such a music is not then in the sounds as such but 
in this magico-mystical or religious value which lies behind them. If 
these values are great and are longed for, the music which corresponds 
to them will also be great (though from the standpoint of the ear percep- 
tion of one unfamiliar with its hidden meaning it may sound, most ugly 
and intolerable). It Is evident, then, that Ideational music was known 
as early as the purely Sensate and coexisted with it. 

® See H. Spencer^s Principles of Sociology j Vol. Ill, chapters devoted to art; V. R. Wallas- 
check, AnfUnge der Tonkunst (Leipzig, 1903); K. Biicher, Arheit und Rhythmus (Leip- 
zig, 1962) ; H, Smidt, The World’s Earliest M^usic Traced to Its Beginning in Ancient Lands 
(London, 1908) ; F. Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927) ; C. Lalo, L’art et la vie sociale (Paris, 
1921) and Esquisse d’une esthetique musicale scientifiqw (Paris, 1908) ; J. Combarieu, La mu- 
sique et la tnagie (Paris, 1909). See other literature, especially numerous anthropological 
studies of music among the Indians and other primitive tribes’’ imthese works. 

® Just now it is unimportant for our purposes whether one of these forms genetically pre- 
ceded the other, as Combarieu and soCne others contend. Without giving here the reasons, 
I think that the purely religious music existed as early as that of magic, because religion itself 
is evident as early as magic. 

^ J. Combarieu, op. cif., Vol. I, p. 40; see there the details. And see especially Ms La 
musique et la ntagie. 
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Let us not think that Ideational music is limited to these magico- 
religious forms. In many varieties it has existed among the most difierent 
cultures and has been praised by a host of thinkers of Various cultures 
at various stages of history. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of music will realize at once 
that in the Oriental countries as well as in Greece and Rome, not to 
mention the Middle Ages, such a music existed in many forms. We are 
prone lo associate with the term Oriental’’ music something effeminate, 
sweet, highly hedonistic, suggestive of the harem, and created specifically 
for the increase of sensual joys of life. No doubt such highly sensual 
music did exist there, but it was not the only music, and even not always 
its main form. 

Ideational music existed side by side with it. The music which in 
Egypt, in China, in India, and in several other Oriental countries was the 
business of the State and of the public authorities — which was selected, 
cultivated, purified, and controlled by them — was possibly in its greater 
part predominantly Ideational or symbolic. 

For the ancient inhabitants of the Nile region music was symbolic, that is, 
it was the system of signs indicating mystic liens, rather than an art whose 
purpose was to influence the sensibility. . . . For the Chinese, music was the 
same, a mystical science at the beginning.® 

The same is to be said of many other peoples. Just because this 
mystical or Ideational or symbolic meaning was given to it explains why 
it was considered one of. the important businesses of the government; 
why it was hieratically controlled ; why the sages, the thinkers, the states- 
men — Confucius, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle — were busy with 
it and gave to it great thought. ^^To set forth correctly the successes 
and failures (of government), to affect Heaven and^larth, and to move 
spiritual beings, there is no readier instrument than poetry (and music).” ^ 

This is a Chinese motto. It shows the Ideational meaning given to 
music, and explains why Confucius himself composed and selected the 
odes and music which were to be used and practiced.^® 

® L. Bourgu^s and A. Den^reaz, La ^nusique et la vie interieure (Paris and Lausanne, 1921), 
pp. 73 ff.; M. Granet, La pensh Chinoise (Paris, 1934), PP« 124 ff., 289 ff., and 408 fi. For 
the •sake of brevity I do not give here either the literature or the body of the facts bearing 
these statements ; see them in the works of Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, chap, vi ff . and chap, 
xi ; Lalo, and others, quoted. 

® The Shih King, p. 276, in the Sacred Boohs of the East, VoL III; see also the Li-K!, 
ihtd., Vol XXVII, p. I, 

In the classical texts of Confucianism, as well as in the historical works of other Chinese 
scholars of the past, this symbolic or Ideational nature of music was stressed expresses verUs, 
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In a similar way Plato in his Republic (mainly Bk. CXI) and Laws 
(Bk. XI) devotes pages and pages to music, and his interpretation — 
typical of the Greek thinkers, at least since Pythagoras — is essentially 
the same as that of Confucius. He ascribes the same Ideational meaning 
to it ; analyzes its main forms and their effects ; requires that the State 
choose the best and only the best — the best for moralizing, educating, 
reinforcing, penetrating, but not the best from the standpoint of the 
pleasure of the ear — since only such a music should be heard by “youth. 
Similar is the standpoint of Aristotle.^^ 

In all these ideas they were expressing what in essentials existed in 
Greece before their time, and what in a modified form continued to exist 
through almost all the brilliant period of Greek history. That the early 
public music of the Greeks was predominantly magico-religious or Idea- 
tional can hardly be questioned. Even later on, this Ideationality con- 
tinued to exist, as the doctrine of the ethos in Greek music plainly shows. 
By this doctrine is meant a theory or belief in the specific expression and 
influence of various modes of music, as they were classified by the Greeks. 
The hypo-Dorian mode (la-la in our diatonic minor) was believed to 
express ardor and joyfulness, etc., at the same time moving the soul 
to feel these emotions. The Doric mode (diatonic mi-mi) is an incarna- 
tion and effectuation of courage, patriotism, fortitude, justice, valor, 
grandness, and virility. The Phrygian mode (diatonic re-re) is the 
instrument, symbol, expression, and agency of intoxication, passion, etc. 

This doctrine of the ethos shows that each of these four modes was 

For instance, one of the great Chinese thinkers and statesmen of the past, Sou-ma-Ch’ien, 
writes : “When the ancient kings made their ordinances, concerning rites and music, they 
did not try to look for a satisfaction of ears or eyes, but they wanted to teach the people to be 
just,” and so on. See Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, pp. 153 ff. See Memoir es kistoriques de 
Se-ma-TsHen, trans. by Er, Chavannes, $ vols. (Paris, 1895-1905). In view of this prevalent 
mentality and Ideational nature of music it is quite comprehensible why it was the business 
of the government. “The ancients had a state music. . . . Nothing could be more easily 
explained. If music was supposed to have an influence upon the spirits and minds {les esprits) 
it follows that it should similarly affect all ; it should become a quite certain means for creation 
of certain states of soul and sentiment; it should become the main instrument of education; 
and in these capacities it should be regulated by the State as an important means of control. 
Such was the Greek conception and such also the Chinese conception.” Combarieu, Eis-- 
toire^ Vol. I, p. 153. 

Like Plato and many others, Aristotle clearly distinguishes^the difference between the 
Sensate music, with its pleasure as an"end in itself, its place in the class of “sleep, wine, and 
dancing,” and the Ideational music,^hich affects men’s souls, serves as a means of education, 
influences mah’s character and mind. Its value is not in its audible pleasure, but in the 
things which lie behind the sounds, like the Lydian music and grief and “contraction of the 
soul”; or courage and firmness, and the Doric music; or enthusiasm, and the Phrygian 
music, and so on. Politics, i339a-i34ob. 
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perceived, interpreted, and estimated not for and by their audible sounds, 
but for and by the values of which these sounds were the mere symbols.^^ 

All this is but another way of expressing Boethius’s definition of music 
as that which is ufiderstood by anyone who descends into himself, and 
for which the testimony of the ear is unessential or secondary. As a 
matter of fact, Boethius did not invent this interpretation, but merely 
formulated what was the general conception of his great inspirer, 
Pythagoras, and subsequent great Greek thinkers. 

Though the concepts of Ideational and Sensate music are now suffi- 
ciently clear, let us take the predominant form of medieval music, the 
plain chant and more specifically the Gregorian chant, in order to clarify 
the difference still more adequately. Many readers probably know that 
the plain chant was not only the main music in the Middle Ages, but 
almost the only great music that existed. All the other forms were 
absorbed or eliminated by it. “During centuries it was the only music 
known, practiced, and taught.” 

Anyone can make an interesting experiment. Take nonspedalists 
in music and non-Catholic clergymen; take contemporaries, whether 
farmers, laborers, college students, college professors, journalists, scien- 
tists, etc. Play the records of the Gregorian chant on a phonograph 
without telling what it is, and then ask the listeners whether they like 
it or not. I venture to say that at least 95, if not 100, per cent 
would answer negatively. And in a sense they could not be blamed. 
Because, from the standpoint of a sensually audible criterion, the chant 
is no music at all ; it is something queer ; unenjoyable, primitive, dry ; 
in brief, it has none of the earmarks of what we are accustomed to style 
music — neither measure, nor harmony, nor polyphony. 

From the standpoint of melody, the plain chant seenis to contradict every 
common sense. ... It has a very mediocre respect for words and their 
rhythmic disposition. ... (It divides the words and phrases without any 
regard for their sense and unity.) Another queerness — there are vocalisms 
in it (which again go contrary to every rule of music) 

These defects are already sufficiently enormous. But they are not all and 
not the most apparent. . . . This music is disconcerting. It is devoid of 
everything that constitutes our musical art. It ignores measure. It does 

For that, see the excellent work of H, Abert, J 3 ie Lehre wm Ethos in der GriecMsche 
Musik (Leipzig, 1899). 

Combarieu, Eistoire, Vol. I, p. 254. 

In its predecessor, the Ambrosian chant, there vi^re sometimes as many as 332 notes to 
one syllable. See C. Lalo, Esquisse, quoted p. 282, and “Ambrosien’’ in Dktionmire dkr* 
cMologie chrUiennOf coL 1368. 
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not care at all, or very rarely, for what is styled “ejqiression.” ... It does 
not have any indicated tempo. It does not have the advantages of the nuances 
of intensity (forf^, piano) ; the tones it employs are practically unrealizable ; 
also it does not make any transposition ; it permits the basso to sing all that 
is written in the seventh tone ! Finally, does this music give at least enjoy- 
ment to the ear ? That is very doubtful. . . . We can add that it is unfit for 
any audience (concert hall). It was not made to be listened to. In the 
church there were not meant to be present any listeners, but only the per- 
formers. All this means that the plain chant is ... in opposition to all our 
ideas and all our habits. In brief : it is anti-musical.” 

Such is this music. It has nothing musical in the sense of Sensate 
music. But is it indeed of purely negative value ? If one tried to say 
that, he would have an unconquerable difficulty in explaining why and 
how it was able to be not only the supreme, but the only grand music 
in the whole Western Christian world for almost a thousand years. It is 
absolutely incomprehensible that a purely negative value could exist, 
dominate, and be performed unquestioned for such a length of tim e and 
on such a vast “cultural continent.” And many other — no less impor- 
tant — difficulties will beset the partisans of such an answer. All these 
unconquerable contradictions indicate that the answer is wrong. And 
it is wrong, indeed. Its main mistake is that it applies to Ideational 
music the criterion of perfection of Sensate music, a perfectly wrong 
procedure which leads to an absurd solution. The point is that the plain 
chant is one of the most conspicuous, perhaps even the most conspicuous, 
pure, and the most characteristic example of Ideational music. When 
this is understood, then, it will appear as a marvel. Let me continue 
to quote Combarieu, who does not have in view the proposed theory of 
two types of music, but who, like almost all the competent historians 
of music, does not fail to put in his own terminology quite clearly what 
I mean by Ideational music. After the seemingly negative estimate 
of the plain chant, Combarieu asks : 

Does all this mean that its “originality” is purely negative? On the con- 
trary, it is admirable. Enumerating all the embellishments of which the plain 
chant is voluntarily and conscientiously devoid, we . . . were doing that in 
order to stress the following proposition: the plain chant is above all forms 
of expression of profane art because it is connected with such a disposition of 

^ “ Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, pp.^261-262. One can add to this that, in spite of slightly 
different “modes,” its lack of expression goes so far as such different and opposite feelings and 
words, as Kyrie Eldson, Gloria, Agnus Dei are sung almost without any difference in tempo, 
intensity, mood, and melody. This is to have the same music for funeral processions and 
merry dancing. 
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soul which itself is above all the [empirical] sentiments in which the musical 
expression takes habitually its place. Perhaps it would be too much to say 
that the plain chant is mystic and that it has a kind of spiritual richness, where 
the followers of the profane, viewing the matter from a purely exterior stand- 
point, see in it but an apparent poverty. To say this would be to ignore its 
fineness and variety (because in fact it is not dry, not abstract, and not inca- 
pable of touching and of impressing). ... It is an admirable expression of 
Christian idealism. ... It is serene. It is a triumph of pure form. . . . 
It is an epoch.^^ 

These statements are sufficient to show the Ideational nature of the 
dominant medieval music and to clarify still more the concept of the 
Ideational and Sensate forms of music. As a final stroke to this clari- 
fication, let me remind you of the fact that practically any one of us has, 
knows, and appreciates some forms — though perhaps neither pure nor 
sublime — of Ideational music, in spite of the fact that, as we shall see 
later, we are brought up and live in an epoch of the predominance of 
Sensate music. Indeed most of us like, love, and adore the music of our 
national anthem, not because it is particularly musical from the stand- 
point of the ear, but because it is a symbol of a great value — our coun- 
try, its glory, welfare, honor, virtue — which is hidden and enveloped 
in the more than mediocre (from the sensual standpoint) music of the 
anthem. The same is to be said of many religious hymns of our church, 
if we are earnest believers, or of the songs of our college, our fraternity, 
our ^^gang,’’ which sound quite flat to the ear of an outsider who does not 
comprehend the precious* values associated with them. And yet, to the 
“insider’’ they are “heavenly” ; they touch and move him\o the depths 
of his soul, just on account of their hidden values. More than that. 
Almost all of us have a pet tune of two or three notes, or sometimes just 
a silly and nonsensical combination of sounds, with or without words, 
which we love and appreciate very highly. Why? Not because it 
is sensually beautiful, but because it is associated with some very im- 
portant moment of our life, perhaps, for instance, with the first kiss, or 
love, or achievement of some importance, etc. Therefore the nonsen- 

Ibid, j Vol. I, pp. 262 and 254. It is “the art in which the early Christian values 
are best expressed and embodied,'’ says another historian of music. C. Gray, The History 
of Music (London and New York, 1928), p. 23. All this is clearly expressed by St. Augustine 
and other Church Fathers. St. Augustine, who before Ms conversion was an outstanding 
representative of the pagan culture, shows the inner strtSggle for and against Ideational music 
and ends with its acceptance. “ I am moved, not with the singing, but with tMh things sung/' 
is an excellent formula for Ideational music. See CoftfessionSf Bk. X, chap, xxxiii, pp. 234 ff , in 
Everyman’s Library ed. See also H. Abert, Die Musikansckaumg des MiUelcdkrs; C. Lab, 
Esquisse, quoted, pp, 282-283. 

1 — 36 
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sical sound or tune, comprehensible only to us, and possibly to a few others 
who were also participants in the event, is an incarnation of this value 
and therefore it is beautiful, so far as we are concerned. To an outsider 
it is just nonsense and a silly nuisance, or causes wonder that So-and-so 
should enjoy such nonsense or ugliness. Of course such music is ribt 
necessarily. Ideational ; in most cases it is just antisensual, something 
similar to anti visual painting. Nevertheless, it gives an idea of Idea- 
tional music. 

Sensate music is hedonistic in its nature. It has its raison d^etre only 
as much and as long as it has its sensual beauty (like a woman physically 
beautiful, but mentally flat, who is appreciated so long as she keeps her 
beauty — physical loveliness gone, she becomes uninteresting, lifeless, 
boring). If the sounds are pleasing, it is good music. If they are not, 
it is poor music. 

Ideational music, in its pure form, is quite opposite to that. It is not 
tied to sounds. These can be sensually beautiful or ugly ; queer or flat ; 
they are unessential to the beauty of this music. What is important 
is the beauty of the inner values, for which such music or sounds stand. 
If this inner beauty is great, its vehicle may be any sound, even to the 
ugliest one. Despite that, though only ‘^ugly’’ to the outsider, such 
music is the greatest of all to the ^^nsider.” 

Innerly its purest form is when it is ^^an audible sign for inaudible, 
superempirical, and transcendental values,’’ like the values of religion. 
Its less pure form is when the values are not entirely transcendental 
but half-empirical and half-transcendental. Such, for instance, are 
Beethoven’s Destiny, 'Hhe Gladness that such be of music,” the Weltgeist, 
the tragedy, in the Greek sense, the great moral, social, and scientific 
values far above the philistine and empirical system of values ; or some- 
thing like Richard Wagner’s ^‘supreme ecstasy of the consciousness of 
Infinity,” or what is stated in the motto: universalia anterem; and so on. 

As in the field of painting, sculpture, and architecture, there are 
Mixed forms of music : one of the most important variety is the Idealistic 
and the cubistic music, corresponding to the nonvisual style of painting. 

In the Idealistic music the Ideational values are perfectly blended 
with sensual beauty. Such, for instance, are many compositions of 
Palestrina, of Bach, of Beethoven. They are neither quite Sensate, 
like many sensually beautiful? musical pieces, nor quite Ideational, like 
the Gregorian chants. 

Similar gradations are given^'in the Sensate music, from the purest 
to the impure, passing into Mixed. In practical reality, the Ideational 
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and Sensate forms of music not always, and perhaps rarely, are heard 
in their pure forms. More often they are mixed together in some propor- 
tion in the same piece of music. And the whole mu^ic of any people 
at any time represents also a mixture and coexistence of these two forms. 
Of the general characteristics associated with each of the two types of 
music, the following can be mentioned. 

A. Ideational music tends to be inner,’’ while the Sensate is 
incliiled to be theatrical and external. Being inner,” the Ideational 
music does not need either impressive technical means or any external, 
impressiveness aimed to ^^hit,” to “stun,” to impress sensationally. 
No “smartness” is necessary to it. It is like the silent communion of a 
soul with God. It can achieve its purpose with the simplest means. 
Therefore it is not intended for popularity, for success, for public ap- 
proval ; nor to be considered the biggest, the loudest, the best selling. 
Neither does it demand enormous choruses, concert halls, advertising, 
applause, etc. Take the Gregorian or the Ambrosian chants as the purest 
form of Ideational music. How small and simple, then, was its technical 
apparatus. The Roman Schola had, in the time of St. Gregory, only 
seven singers. Later on, with all the luxury of the Papal Sistine Chapel, 
there were hardly more than thirty-seven singers, which number was 
reduced to twenty-four in 1565 (the year of Palestrina’s Mass of the Pope 
Marcel) P No orchestra; no instrumental means. In an ordinary 
monastery or church, the singers and means to perform the chants w’-ere 
still more meager and simple. Even if we take, as we shall later on, 
the mixed Ideational Sensate music in its sublime and noble forms, 
where the Ideationalism is still considerable and Sensateness is of a 
sublime type, like the orchestras of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, 
Mozart, and compare them with the noblest forms of the predominantly 
Sensate music, be it Wagner, Berlioz, or Mahler, *we cannot fail to see 
that these latter employed means enormously larger, more varied, more 
theatrical, more complex, than the former. The Sensate music in its 
growth, and the Ideational in its retreat, have been parallel during the 
last few centuries with the growth of the theatricalness, the bigger and 

Berlioz suromed tMs up well after his visit to St. Peter’s in Rome. ^'Immense, sublime 
... . crushing . . . terrifying {icrasant) 1 I am terrified. These pictures, these statues, 
these columns, this architecture of the giants; all this is but the body of the monument . . . 
music is the soul, . . , But where is the organ?” Me expected to find an enormous organ. 
Instead he found a mere harmonium “sur des roulettes.” He expected to Snd an enormous 
chorus, whose members “have to be counted by thousands.” Instead the chorus contained 
only eighteen members on ordinary days, and thirty-two for solemn festivals I J. Combarieu, 
Eistoire, Vol. I, p. 121. 
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bigger choruses, orchestras, music halls, until they created such a “mar- 
velous” chef d’(BUvre as Radio City — the largest amusement center in 
the world, with the largest orchestras, presenting the music of crooners, 
of jazz, contaminated sometimes by the insertion of £he “light forms” 
of “classical music” profaned and badly played. We shall see that such 
things have happened many times in the past. Verily “history repeats 
itself.” 

Sensate music cannot, however, be blamed for its theatricalness, its 
.bent to stun, to be “smart,” to be a sensation, and for these purposes 
to utilize anything that may be useful — the deadening quantity and 
the tricks. It cannot be blamed for all that because it is its very nature. 
It has to be interesting, enjoyable, entertaining, successful, popular. 
Otherwise it will not exist at aU : it cannot rely upon the quality of Idea- 
tional music, since it does not have it. It has, so to speak, to stand upon 
its own feet for its sensual impression. If it cannot, its existence is ended. 

This difference shows itself not only in the quantity of the technical 
means employed by each t3q)e of music, but in many other traits. The 
Gregorian chants use no instrumental accompaniment; only human 
voices. And these voices sing in unison ; there is no pol}ip)hony. And 
the melody is almost all within one octave. What a poverty of means, 
indeed! No beautification I And such asceticism was due not to 
chance or “primitiveness” but was conscientiously and intentionally 
introduced through deliberate elimination of any sensual beauty. 

The noblest forms of the Mixed music, like that of Palestrina, Monte- 
verde, Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, and some other classics, use naturally 
richer and more varied technical means. And yet, when compared with 
the Wagnerian, or Berliozian, or Mahlerian, or Richard Straussian musi- 
cal creations, the scale of the voices, the chromatics, and dozens of other 
devices used in these" are incomparably greater and richer. They use 
and abuse any means which can increase the sensual effects, and in this 
quest they naturally turn to those which also are sensate : be it’massing 
of voices ; their enormous range ; their modulations ; all kinds of con- 
sonances, and especially dissonances ; chromatics ; contrasts of rhythms, 
intensity, etc. 

In the low-grade Sensate music, all this is evident to anybody who 
attends movies, vaudeville, and other musical entertainments. There 
are massed on the largest scale the most diversified methods to produce 
the “richest,loudest, and biggest in the world.” 

B. Ideational music tends to be and is comparatively pure in its 
style, meaning by purity its inner self-consistency and the elimination 
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of everything that does not belong to it. The Sensate music has to be 
the opposite to that ; it is not and cannot afford to be pure. Since Idea- 
tional music is for an “inner” use only or mainly, it ddes not need any 
lipsticks and powder and other “beautifications.” It does not strive to 
captivate the public ; it does not seek popularity and success ; therefore 
it need not embellish itself with all the bric-a-brac which helps .to impress, 
to captivate the public, and to make itself “popular” (not to mention, 
profitable) . Sensate music has to do all this. It is like a movie “ star ” : 
as long as it captivates it lives ; as soon as the charms ar.e lacking, nobody 
employs it. It is in its nature to seek popularity ; to adapt itself to all 
the fancies and tastes of the large masses — or those who pay — and to 
make the front page and “fame” and “glory”! Therefore it has to 
contaminate itself with all the tricks necessary for a “success.” It has 
to be entertaining. In its lowest forms, in the vaudevilles, musical 
comedy, the heterogeneity of the styles, means, forms, colors interwoven 
into the music is self-evident and unlimited, from classical music to jazz, 
dancing, athletics, comedy actors, magicians, and what not. All this is 
further complicated by light effects, scenery effects, sound effects, and 
even by the sale of ice cream and candies and nuts for the unoccupied 
mouths of the listeners. The same is true of the musical-sound movies 
where all this is perhaps still more exaggerated. In brief, the great 
Ideational music is almost ascetic purity. The great Sensate music 
is impurity, a Mixture, a bazaar, where anything “popular” can be found. 
The intermediary forms occupy intermediary positions. Palestrina, 
Vittoria, and Orlando di Lasso, Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
all have a considerable purity of style (because their music is Idealistic 
in greater part) ; but it is not so “pure” as that of the Gregorian chants. 
It has already an admixture of the noblest music with elements hetero- 
geneous to the main theme. When you come to the greatest stage 
manager of the nineteenth century, Richard Wagner, we find anything 
but purify : the very idea of the Wagnerian musical drama is mixture : 
of music, of poetry, of dancing, of stage, with all the imaginable tricks 
and effects and stunts ; of popular topics and legends. In brief, it is 
the most magnificent incarnation of impurity, in the noblest forms of 
Sensate art. 

C. Ideational music, being “inner,^’ does not force its author or 
creator to protect his rights, insure his name and authorship. Since 
it is not music for the listeners but a communion of a soul .with itself or 
its god, there is no motive for all that. In the Sensate music all this is 
inevitable. It has to be “individualistic.” 
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D. Since Ideational music is an audible sign for inaudible great 
values, these values are and have to be, ordinarily, the values of a col- 
lectivity. Pureljr individual values are too weak, too fragile and un- 
certain to be great. Only the values that are approved, generated, and 
sanctified by collectivity — and by that of several generations — are 
usually the. great values and appear such. This explains why Ideational 
music is produced mainly in a society where the values are not atomized, 
and are unanimously recognized as such, without any particularism, 

. singularism, party division, and individualism. In other words, the 
grand Ideational music has to have a fairly homogeneous society men- 
tally; otherwise its audible signs’^ would be incomprehensible and as 
such unrecognized. For Sensate music all this is unnecessary. It is 
music for a heterogeneous market, just for a buyer. Besides, it appeals 
to the ear, and to be pleasant for the ear is much easier than to be great 
ideationally. This is another reason why Ideational music is associated 
— appears and lives — in more homogeneous society and collective 
culture, while the Sensate music is more individualistic and functions 
mainly in the heterogeneous society. 

E. Purely Ideational music does not need any special aesthetic 
theorizing and aesthetic critics and professional art appraisers. Instead 
it needs and usually has religious and moral censors, whose business is 
to find whether it conveys properly the superempirical and other values 
which lie behind the sound symbols. As .the symbols chosen to convey 
these values are usually pre-existing in the social milieu and precede the 
individual creators of such music, these creators usually accept them 
and only purify and modify them, without a radical alteration. This 
we shall see in the history of the Greek, the Roman, and the Western 
music, where the Ideational and Idealistic classics did not introduce a 
radical departure from the existing forms of music and drama. For 
these reasons, even the religious and moral censorship in the creative 
period of pure Ideational music is little developed. The necessary forms 
come* spontaneously from the collective soul. Only when the Ideational 
stage begins to decline does it become more pronounced and step by step 
merges with the sensually aesthetic theorizing and criticism. 

Different is the situation in the periods of the domination of the 
Sensate music. Its very nature calls for a criterion of its beauty and 
perfection, therefore for a development of theorizing and professional 
criticism. Why ? Because in the Ideational music the criterion is simple 
and definite : the conformity of the sound symbols to the value as it is 
established in the practice of the group, if the music is social, or in the 
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practice of an individual, if the music is just individual. By its very 
nature it pertains to the habitual collective associations as they have 
grown in the collective religious practices and habits. No other crite- 
rion or theorizing* is necessary. The Sensate music does not have this. 
Its aim is to please sensually. Therefore it has to have some criteria 
which would show that this is better music than that because it pleases 
more or is nearer to the aesthetic criterion set forth by this or that 
author. As the field of the sensual tastes is exceedingly variable and 
changes from man to man, from group to group, from period to period, 
this diversity calls forth an ever-increasing number of theories of beauty, 
aesthetic perfection, and of aesthetic theorizing, each of which tends to 
justify the specific taste of their authors and the groups or factions of 
which they are representatives. Hence, the necessity of the development 
of aesthetic criticism, theorizing, professional critics, ^^reviewers,” ^^esti- 
mators, in the period of the Sensate music. Such is the inner connec- 
tion between these two. 

When we have the stage of marvelous mixture of the Ideational and 
Sensate music — the great ^^classicaT’ period in the history of any art — 
the theorizing and criticism, though already present, are not fully de- 
veloped as yet. The art itself is so beautiful and perfect that it needs 
no theoretical justification and reasoned proofs that it is great and 
beautiful. Art itself is the best and the most convincing incarnation 
of its perfection and beauty — far more convincing than any literary 
or critical essay on what is beautiful and what is not. Besides, the artists 
themselves are so filled with their creative power and create so spontane- 
ously that they do not have time or inclination for dry and analytical 
theorizing. They create spontaneously, as spontaneously sings a night- 
ingale. They have an inner — often half-intuitional — feeling of beauty, 
which is a “law unto itself. No cold, rationalized, and cerebrally 
dissected anatomy of beauty is needed by them,^^ They themselves set 
forth the* law of what is beautiful by their spontaneous creations instead 
of following the dissected theorizing of the great and small professional 
art critics. And the grandeur of their creations is so convincing that 
the critics themselves have to bow and accept the criteria given in the 
creations. For such a period Tolstoi^s caustic statements about pro- 
fessional art critics’ is quite applicable.* In comparison with the real 
great master, 

See here interesting thoughts given by J. Mari^^in in his Art and Scholasticism^ quoted ; 
also by W, Deonna and F. Chambers in their quoted works. See Chapter Thirteen in this 
volume, on literary criticism. 
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the professional art critics are the fools who dispute the sages. They say that 
their function is to explain the art objects. Explain and interpret ! What is 
it in art that they have to explain ? An artist, if he is a real artist, through 
his work transmits most successfully to other men the sentiments which he 
experienced. In such conditions what remains or needs to be explained? 

These considerations explain why in such periods art criticism and art 
theorizing, with aU its crowd of professional art critics, art guides, art 
managers, are little developed, though not absent. ' 

It is only when the Idealistic stage is passed and even when the Sen- 
sate art has passed its peak and begins to decline that a great develop- 
ment of all these phenomena becomes necessary. Why ? Because there 
is no grand work equally convincing to all ; and there are a great many 
works, very different from one another, each of which is admired by some 
and detested by others. In these circumstances, as in a court case with 
incomplete and contradictory evidences, each party needs many “law- 
yers” and a crowd of witnesses and helpers, to show that their party is 
right and the other parties are wrong. Hence an enormous development 
of “the professional art lawyers,” that is, critics and theorizers. Hence 
a blossoming of heated disputes in the incessant controversies; hence, 
in brief, a development of art criticism, in the period when the grand 
works of art are absent. Instead of the beautiful flowers of art, there 
spread the “weeds” of art theorizers and critics; “aestheticism and 
aestheticians,” professional art critics, reviewers, and “ amateurs in art,” 
each of whom, even the greatest ones, are at best third-rate creators. 
Such is the connection between such epochs in art — in this case in 
music — and the presence or absence of art criticism and theorizing. 
There are other satellites of either of the two forms, but they will be 
mentioned later. 

II. Fluctuation of the Main Styles in Time and Space 

Like painting, sculpture, architecture, and literature, music, so far 
as these forms are concerned, has different dominant styles in various 
cultures at the same moment, and at various stages of the same culture 
in the course of time. As mentioned, both forms are found in practically 
all cultures at all stages. But the proportion of each form as well as 
its purity is not constant. In one culture or in one period the Ideational 
form may bp dominant ; in another culture or period the Sensate music 
may be the fiiain form. Side by side with these conspicuous differences, 

L. Tolstoi, Qu’est-ce que Vart? (Paris, 1903), pp. 142 ff. 
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the purity or intensity of each style may also fluctuate. In this way 
we have short-time and long-time, strong and weak, waves of domina- 
tion, now of one, now of the other form. Besides the periods of domina- 
tion of one of these forms, there are their periods of either mechanical 
on organic mixture, where neither form is dominant. When the periods 
of organic, harmonious, and well-balanced mixture occur, these periods, 
as we shall see, give possibly the highest peaks of musical creativeness 
and the greatest music. 

Why and how these fluctuations occur ; what are their factors ; in 
which cultural constellations they happen; in what relationship they 
stand toward other cultural processes and their waves, all this is to be 
discussed in the later parts of this work. For the present we merely 
outline some of the fluctuations. 

Since music is only one of the numerous topics of this work, the factual 
corroboration can be reduced to an indication of the main periods of 
domination of each of these styles, mainly in the life history of the 
Graeco-Roman and the Western culture studied by us. We have to 
limit our task by the great waves of each type, because in music it is 
impossible to ‘^measure ’’ and to indicate exactly the smallest fluctuations. 
The details and the actual facts are to be found in the works referred to. 

A. Preliterate Cultures, So far as the primitive peoples are con- 
cerned, they all seem to have had in some form and in some proportion 
both forms of music: Sensate and non-Sensate, or rude Ideational. 
Any primitive people, so far as known, has some form of magical and 
religious music chants and incantations, and some instrumental music 
used in these performances and ceremonies ; in so far, any people has a 
non-Sensate form approaching Ideational music. And any people has, 
side by side with such a music, a form of music performed just for the 
sensual joy of it, without any magical, religious, or ideational implication. 
Be it shouting or singing or just sound producing’^ from surplus of 
energy, love, intoxication, joy, sadness, longing, and what not, such 
psychophysiological sound reactions, consciously or unconsciously made 
for their own sake, in some form seem to have existed among all the primi- 
tive peoples. Such music is in greater part Sensate. Finally, it is 
hardly necessary to mention that Mixed music is certainly found also, 

•How great is the proportion of each fornj among a given tribe and which 
form is dominant — if any — cannot be s1;^ted because of lack of data. 
Of course, if we agree with the theory that at the initial stage there was 
only the magic music, or with the theory that at that stage there was only 
the labor music, or love music, or any other, then respectively we must 
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recognize that at that stage the Ideational or the Sensate dominated, 
according to which of these theories we accept. But neither of these 
exclusive theories appears to be adequate ; each overstresses its own pet 
point ; therefore we must leave the problem unsolved:. 

In a purely conjectural way it appears to me that if the problem were 
studied cajefully, such a field study would probably disclose that the 
proportions are not constant among all the primitives; that in some 
tribes with Ideational mentality dominant (e.g., the Zuni) the Ideational 
form dominates, while in some other tribes with Sensate mentality domi- 
nant this form holds the upper hand. But this is mere conjecture. 
What one can be certain about is that both forms in some proportion 
are seemingly found in all the primitive organizations. 

So far as the highest purity of the Ideational music is concerned, 
it requires the tensest and finest spirituality, free from physiological, 
sensual, and instinctive admixtures. Such a spirituality can be achieved 
only after an intensive and long and deep mental development; after 
long meditation, contemplation, and self-education, control, and training. 
Without these, no pure and fine Ideationalism or spirituality are possible. 
Without these, no sublime and pure Ideational music is possible either. 
So far as the data of anthropology, history, archeology, ethnology, and 
sociology show, the primitive peoples do not possess these mental quali- 
fications. For this reason we can hardly expect to find among them the 
sublime and pure forms of Ideational music. It has to be of a consider- 
able crudeness or of a “low grade,” only akin to the real Ideationality. 
A study of the magico-religious chants and incantations seems to support 
that expectation. Their music is Ideational but of a crude type. . It is 
not the Ideationality of the human soul after it had known all the empir- 
ical joys and sorrows of the sensual world, its tragedies and comedies and 
happiness ; after it had overcome griefs and temptations, rejected them 
as mere appearance and nonessentials, and turned toward an inaudible, 
transcendental world and an inaudible (to the ear) “heavenly -music.” 
In other words, the sublimest form of Ideational music presupposes a 
mind and soul which, like Christ in the desert, conquered all the tempta- 
tions of the empirical world and soared over it to the nonempirical 
Infinity. Meanwhile the magico-religious beliefs and music of the 
primitives are not superempmcal, but rather subdmpirical. They are 

An excellent example of that is given by St. Augustine. Before the conversion to 
Christianity, *‘The delights of the eaivhad more entangled and subdued me,'^ he writes, 
‘‘but Thou didst loosen, and free me/^ Confessions , Bk. X, chap, xxxiii, p. 234, in Everyman’s 
Library ed. 
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not the result of the overcoming and giving up of the empirical reality 
with its values, but of a dependence, fear, and weakness toward it ; and 
their object in most cases is not giving up the empirical values but, 
on the contrary, acquiring them through magico-religious operations — 
tr3nng to get what otherwise could not be obtained- This explains why 
the Ideationality of their music is of a low and crude grade. , 

Somewhat similar considerations suggest that their Sensate music 
had tc? be also of a low grade. First of all because for the finest forms 
of its creation a highly developed technical skill and technical means 
are necessary. A man who does not know the A B C of musical compo- 
sition cannot create Baches or Beethoven’s music. This technical skill 
as yet is lacking among them. Then an impressive array of technical 
means and instruments is necessary to enchant the ear sensually. These 
are also lacking. Furthermore, an intense sensualism is necessary, an 
artificially reinforced emotionalism, unconditionally Epicurean mentality 
— to squeeze from the empirical world of sounds all their sensual beauty 
and to enjoy them to the full — which is also lacking in most cases among 
them. Neither their love, nor erotism, nor sensualism reaches the high 
pitch found in ripe cultural stages. Finally, even for the sublime sensual 
music, a highly developed intellectuality and mental ripeness, including 
the very mentality of eudaemonism, hedonism, and epicureanism, are 
necessary. They are again lacking here. Therefore, we may find a 
rough diamond” of the sensual music in the tunes and songs and 
melodies of the primitive peoples ; but they are rough and not polished, 
and not set in a dazzling' frame of harmony, measure, rhythm, counter- 
point, or polyphony. They remain crude and primitive. 

These considerations, plus the body of the existing facts which seem 
to support them, are sufficient to make these conclusions probable.^^ 

B. Oriental Cultures, For lack of data, and especially data as to 
the nature of the music predominant at various periods of the history 
of the Oriental cultures, there is no possibility of indicating directly 
the cycles of the domination of each of the types studied. What can be 
said with a reasonable certainty is that both types existed in the music 
of Ancient Egypt, Assyria, China, India, and of the Hebrew culture. 
That the Ideational music existed is witnessed by the beliefs in the divine 
and mysterious origin of music ; by its use in magico-religious activities ; 

See tlie facts partly in the works of Combarieu, Lalo, Smith, Boas, quote{?, and especially 
in the enormous number of the field studies of the fSiusic of various primitive groups which 
are given in the bibliographical references of these works. For the reasons indicated above, 
I am not giving these references and the literature. 
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by a belief in its magic power ; in its connection with the laws of nature ; 
by the social control of music by the State and by religious authorities ; 
and by direct testimony of the writers and thinkers of these cultures, 
who clearly distinguish between music for pleasure and the other kind 
of music which has mysterious social, moral, educational, magical mean- 
ing and value. On the other hand, music for pleasure, purely Sensate, 
in a class with “wine, women, and song,” is also certain from the evidences 
which have survived. Whether we take the Chinese, or Hindu, or 
Sumerian, or Assyrian, or Egyptian, or the Hebrew music, in all these 
cultures the origin of music is ascribed to a divine or mysterious power, 
be it the legendary bird, Foung-Hoang of the Chinese ; the Egyptian 
Hermes, who invented the lyre ; Jehovah’s revelation to Moses (Numbers 
X. i-io) ; the Assyrian god of music, Nebo, and Ishtar, characterized 
as “a harmonious flute with the tenderest music”; the Sumerian god- 
dess Nina ; or the Hindu god Nareda, the inventor of the Vina, and 
the goddess of music Saraswati, not to mention Krishna, Ganesa, and 
other gods, depicted usually with a musical instrument. 

Likewise in all these cultures the music was credited with a magical 
and mysterious power which has led to careful formal discrimination of 
various forms of hieratic music suitable for various occasions. 

Similarly the oldest forms are met in religious and magical ceremonies. 

In all of these cultures, music was carefully controlled either by the 
religious or State authorities, and the earliest musicians were the religious 
priests, the prophets, the seers, or other persons and groups in whose 
hands were the social, mental, and moral contrbl of the people. Among 
the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Assyrians, the Hindus, 
we find evidences of an existence of a special corporation (the Chinese 
Board of Control of Music ; the School of Samuel and the Levitic corpo- 
ration among the Hebrews ; a similar board of music among the Egyp- 
tians; and so on) which created, chose, and controlled music as the 
magical and sacred power for religious, social, and moral purposes, which 
had little, if any, relationship to sensual enjoyment. Therefore, as such 
a sacred power, it was formal, in the sense of being Ideational and serving 
as a s3nnbol of the superempirical values. As such it was forbidden to 
be changed and tampered with. What H. Woollett says of the Chinese 
music, mutatis mutandis, can be said of all of them. 

Subjected, to too rigid reli^ous and hierarchical laws it remained at its 
primitive form . . . and represents an immovable block which resists the 
assault of the centuries, the influences of the neighborly peoples, and the 
variations of the mode. 
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Though nothing has survived from the early music of these cultures, 
the testimonies show that in most cases such a music was relatively 
simple, serene, and, in a sense, ‘^otherworldly.’’ Th% place of its 
performance was Ihe temple, the altar, or other place of religious 
services. 

What the Chinese thinker Ssu-Ma-Chien says of the Chinese music 
and the principles of its regulation, estimation, and specification can be 
said of all the Oriental cultures and their music. 

Those who are generous and calm, tender and correct, should sing the Song; 
those who are magnanimous and calm, penetrating and sincere, should sing 
the Ta-ya; those who are respectable, moderate, and like the rites, should 
sing the Siea-ya. . . . The airs of the Tckeng-comitxy are enjoyed by the 
excessive and debauched minds ; the airs of the 5£?w^-country annihilate the 
will power and effeminate ; the airs of the TU^i-country are vivid and mobile 
and trouble the mind; the airs of the T^’i-country are violent and excessive 
and make one arrogant . . . 

As we shall see, the same is said by Greek philosophers and the Christian 
Church Fathers. 

Like a doctor’s prescription for various diseases, for each ceremony, 
for each occasion, there was its own appropriate music, and some- 
times the deviation from the rule was regarded as a great sin or 
blunder. 

In accordance with that, each musical phrase, often each tone, was a 
special symbol of some V2[lue. 

Usually the main topic of the Sensate music — love — played little, 
if any, part in such a music. 

All this means that the Ideational values ruled the character and esti- 
mate of the music, and the existence — possibly even the predominance 
— of the Ideational music in these cultures seems certain. 

Side hy side with it there existed also Sensate music. The contem- 
porary thinkers and the sources make the distinction between theseTwo 
forms rather clear and fundamental. It is the music used in secular 
feasts, orgies, during repasts, in places of sensual pleasure — the court, 
the harem, the palace of the noble, the house of the rich man, the house 
of love sold and bouglit ; in brief, the place and activity of sensual enjoy- 
ment. And curiously enough, for such music the musicians were often 
women with a not particularly enviable^reputation. They* themselves 
and their music were equally the means of purely sensual pleasure. 
The first kind of music is treated as service to God, to the country, or to 
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some other superempirical or great value ; the second is regarded as a 
mere instrument of pleasure.^^ 

Finally, between these two types there were several intermediate 
forms of music, partly Ideational, partly Sensate. Such, for instance, 
was the music used in military activities, festivities, and so on. In brief 
we have more evidences than we need of the existence of these two types 
of music in the Oriental cultures.^^ 

Which of these forms predominated at various stages of history <3f these 
cultures we cannot say. In a purely hypothetical way, on the basis 
of the association between certain forms of culture and certain kinds of 
art, it is probable that the Sensate music was predominant at the stages 
of the ripeness of these cultures, when the large urban centers, luxury, 
comfort, upper comfortable classes, and, in brief, an Epicurean mentality 
and culture blossomed. So it seems to have been in the time of Solomon 
among the Hebrews, compared with the time of Samuel or David. In 
India the periods of use and revival of Brahmanism seem to have been 
marked by depression of Sensate music ; the periods of its weakening, 
by the revival of the art. In Assyria the music of the time of Assurbani- 
pal or Nebuchadnezzar seems to have been more sensual than before. 
That the conjecture is not entirely void is witnessed by the fact that 
the music of these countries was highly developed ; that at these stages 
there appeared numerous and varied musical instruments; that it 
assumed the forms not only of religious but also secular symphonies, 
chamber music, and other forms of works which served mainly for the 
purposes of enjoyment. All this is very probable. Unfortunately, we 
cannot fix exactly the dates and the periods ; therefore it is better to drop 
the matter here and pass to Greek music. 

22 Not giving here alLthe sources, I refer just to the better known source, the Bible, 
where the difference between the Ideational and Sensate music is clear in many places; 
and the Bible’s distinction is typical for other Oriental countries. See Ecclesiastes xxii. 6, 
xxxii. 7, and xlix. 2; Job xxi. 9 and 32; Amos vi; II Kings xis. 14 and 15?; Apocalypse 
xvii; many Psalms. Even the terminology clearly shows the distinction between the two 
types, 

2® See the facts and the details in Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I; W, Jones, The Musical 
Modes of the Hindus in E. Rosenthal, The Story of Indian Music (London, 1929) ; F. A. 
Gevagrt, Les origines du chant likirgique (Paris, 1890) ; H. Woollett, Eistoire de la musique 
(Paris, 1920), Vol. I; A. Machabey, Les epoques de la musique (Paris, 1920), Vol. I; Encyclo- 
pidie de la musique, 5 vols. (Paris, 1913-1922) — see in Volume I particularly: V. Loret, 
^'Egypte^'; Violleaut and F. Paagand, ''Assyrie-Chaldde^^; A. Cahen, ^'Eebreux'^; M. 
Courant, Chine-Corie^’ ; J. Grosset, ^‘Inde^^; M. Emmanuel, ^^Gricel^ See also H, E. 
Wooldridge, tlte Oxford History of Mu%c (Oxford, 1901), Vol. I; H, Riemann, Eandbuch der 
MusikgescMchte (Leipzig, 1904) ; M. Emmanuel, Eistoire de la langue musical e (Paris, 19 ii), 
Vol. L 
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C. Graeco-Romani Culture, (i) So far as the existing evidences 
show, the earliest stages of the Greek music (not of the Creto-Mycenaean, 
of which little is known, nor even of the later stage of the Ionic music) 
seem to have beerf predominantly Ideational. And this domination of 
Ideational music seems to have continued up to the middle of the fifth 
century b.c. and, with an admixture of the growing Sensate as a subor- 
dinate factor, throughout the fifth century b.c. 

^(2) The fifth century gives a marvelous balance of both kinds, 
with a still notable domination of the Ideational music, ^ It is the period 
of Idealistic music. 

(3) After the fifth century, or even at its end, the Sensate music 
continues to rise, and becomes particularly dominant in the Hellenistic 
culture, especially in Alexandria, Pergamum, and other centers. 

(4) As to Roman music, its earliest stages, not yet touched by the 
pronounced Greek influence, were also mainly non-Sensate, crudely 
Ideational, though the Ideationality seems to have been of a lower grade 
and more primitive than that of the Greeks, particularly in the classic 
period of the times of Terpander, when were produced the great classics 
of Greek choral religious music. The Roman music seems not to have 
had either the marvelous balance of the Ideational and Sensate music, 
reached by the Greek music in the sixth and fifth centuries, the period 
of Aeschylus (525-456 b.c.), Pindar (522-448 b.c.), Sophocles (496-406 
B.C.), Euripides (480-406 b.c.), and others. The Roman music, from its 
primitive predominant Ideationality, passed, under the influence of the 
decadent Sensate music ot the Greeks, directly to the stage of predomi- 
nating Sensate music of possibly a coarser and more decadent type than 
the Greek Sensate music at its best period. 

(5) This predomination of Sensate music in the Hellenic as well 
as in the Roman world continued during the first thhee or four centuries 
of the Christian era, when it was gradually replaced by the conspicuous 
forms of the Christian music, which, after the fourth century, became 
Ideational par excellence, since the Ambrosian and then Gregorian chants 
had swept away the Sensate music from the ^^highway’’ of grand music. 

Such, in a schematic way, were the grand waves of Ideational and 
Sensate music in the history of the Graeco-Roman culture. 

Now a few data to' explain and corroborate this curve of the waves.’’ 
(a) The predominant Ideational character of the early Greek 
music follows from the fact that it was principally for magic ^hd religious 
use, and as such was Ideational in its essence, though perhaps of not a 
very high quality* 
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(&) The high degree of Ideationality of fhe “classic” period of 
Greek music — the period of Terpander, his contemporaries, and im- 
mediate successors, like Archilochos (b. c. 720 b.c.), Clonas of Argos, Aris- 
tonicos of Argos, Simonides of Samos, Thaletas, Olympus, Pol)annastes 
of Colophon, Tyrtaeus, Stesichoros, AUonan, Sakadas, and many others 
who lived -at the end of the eighth, in the seventh, and during the first 
part of the sixth century — ■ can hardly be questioned. Though practi- 
cally no single note of their music has survived, the evidences a^re not 
lacking that it was only in a minor part Sensate, and mainly religious 
and religiously civic. 

The Greeks made music to interfere in all their relationships with the Spirits 
who became gods ; they made it a necessary part of their cult ; that is, they 
regarded it as a bond between man and the Invisible, as a charm.^^ 

Later on the cult was socialized; charm music was purified of its 
“instinctive” elements and became a form of socially religious art. 
This was done by the school of Terpander and the other classicists of the 
eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries. 

The essential traits of their music can be summed up as follows. It 
was religious and religiously civic, as indicated by the very terms of the 
musical forms : name meant a religious chant in honor of this or that god 
of a given province ; dithyramb, a lyric hymn to Dionysos ; paean, a chant 
to Apollo ; other terms — like the prosody — the chants of the march 
of the religious cortege to the temple; the threnody and other terms 
are equally of religious (or magic) nature. At that stage, these forms 
of the grand music were all religious. If there were some profane 
forms of music, like lullabies, work songs, love songs, etc., they seem to 
have also borne the print of Ideationality, or were a mere minority 
in the stream of graiid musical art. Their “golden day” was to come 
later. 

This grand music functioned invariably in connection with religious 
ceremonies and religiously civic performances — like the religious festiv- 
ities of Dionysos and Apollo (not to mention the other deities). The 
altar, temple, or religious theater were the places of their performance. 
They were one of the most important functions of the state and religious 
authorities. AU performances' were in charge of the first archon and of 
special authorities. How seriously the task was regarded can be judged 
from Demosthenes’ speech {Cjmtra Midias), where for a supposedly 
unlawful interference in the functions of the person given charge of the 

^ Combarieu, Histme, Vol. I, p. 61. 
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chorus in these festiv^s, capital punishment was demanded. And this 
in the fourth century when the previous severity and religious character 
of music were already considerably weakened. The State and religious 
authorities controlied and censored the music produced quite as severely 
as "the early Christian Church did. Any transgression of the rales was 
a sacrilege. 

The creation of music was not intended to present something new or 
quite different from the existing traditional forms and rules. Like any 
sacred value, the traditional forms were regarded as obligatory, inviolable. 
All the creators could do was to devise a variation of the forms sanctified 
by tradition and by religious practices and beliefs. Thus there was 
no spirit of novelty, modernism, difference, or revolutionary initiative ; 
and no pleasant sensual impression was demanded, but the genius which 
could leave aU the essentials untouched and nevertheless produce an 
unproved variation of the old theme. 

It goes without saying that the theme of the music and the mimetic 
ceremonies (dances and religious mysteries) was not of a profane nature, 
but concerned the world of the Invisible in its relationship to man. 
At that period, and not even in the fifth century b.c., the main and 
almost the only theme of our music, operas, dramas, oratorios, and so on 
— love, romantic, and sexual — did not enter at all into the music and 
ceremonies. Still less were the common man and his daily life the theme. 
The music was highly symbolic. It was merely a sign for the invisible 
and superempirical realities. 

As religiously Ideational, it was a collective task and performance. 
Creators were regarded as one of the many agencies, and as such did not 
have the spirit of professional individuals nor other qualities of modem 
composers in regard to personal ambitions, professional vanity, and high 
commercial returns. They created ad gloriam I>ej'*and regarded their 
work as a performance of their religious and patriotic duties. All they 
aspired to was to be the victor at the national contest, usual during these 
religious festivities. Hence the central role was that of the chorus, and 
not of the individual performer. For the same reasons, only the fully 
pledged citizens were admitted to the audience. Noninitiates and 
strangers were not permitted to participate in this sacred activity, either 
as listeners or perfonfiers. 

Shall we wonder that this music contained hardly any tendency to 
new effects, to smartness, to a mixture of various elements, 'to a desire 
to impress by sensation, or by mere quantity and mass? As any real 
Ideational music, it was pure, simple, serene, and “inner.” 
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Here are a few quotations which characterizdi the music from this 
standpoint. 

This music was exceedingly closely connected with ^religion. . . . The 
Greeks ignored singing by many parties . . . what practically amounts to 
unison. [Accompanied by instrumental music in vocal-instrumental forms.] 
. . . They did not have a taste for noisy music. Their instruments were 
too poor to emit the power and variety of timbres. ... No doubt the music 
was very simple, of great serenity, probably analogous to the Gregoria^i plain 
chant. [Dances which accompanied the music were in fact not dances, but 
more properly mimetic ceremonies of religious character.] 

If one considers the conditions [attendance of the ceremonies by thousands 
and thousands] and especially the enormous proportions of the [religious] 
theater, one will be surprised at the small number of the choristers in the 
lyrical dramas of Greece : only sixteen or twenty-four maximum 1 In order to 
understand that, one should forget our modern theaters and consider that at 
its origin the Greek drama was an entirely religious ceremony. In our greatest 
religious basilicas music also played an important part, but also without any 
deadening noise. . . . This observation is also applicable to the instrument 
which accompanied the chorus and which alone was what we call ‘‘orchestra’^ : 
flute, or more accurately the auloi. It is very probable that only a double 
flute was employed in the theater. . . . According to Varro, one of the two 
flutes played the chant ; the other accompanied it. . . 

All this shows clearly the purity and simplicity of the Ideational music 
of the Greeks and supports my statement about its usual characteristics. 
Farther on Combarieu says : 

Modern opera, since Monteverde and LuUi, seems to have for its principle, 
or subject matter, an expression of love. On our lyrical stage, love occupies 
as much of a place as it does in our novels. It reigns there as sovereign and 
everything comes to ft. . . . Nothing similar in the Greek theater. There 
is practically no love. . , . Not only the Greeks ignored love, as it is under- 
stood by the modern poets, but — what is still more remarkable — every place 
where, according to our notion, they had an excellent opportunity to write a 
scene of love, they forgot, neglected, disdained to do it. 

And not only in the period under discussion, when no love as such 
existed in the music and drama of the Greeks, but, even later on, in the 

golden age’^ of the Greek drama, of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
in the fifth^century b.c., when, as we shall see, the Sensate music and 
art generally progressed to a considerable degree. 

From J. Combarieu, Histoin^ Vol. I, pp. 65, 92, 94, 117, 118, 120-121, and 127-130. 
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The topics were th€!|gods and their actions and their relations to man. 
Later on, came man’s struggle against the Invisible, the gigantic duel 
against the superhuman and superempirical forces, as^^in the tragedies 
of the fifth century b.c. Nothing vulgar, of everyday occurrence, of the 
“Main Street” life, was to be found in this nonnaturalistic Ideational art. 

Such a theater was mythical ; expressing humanity — universal and local 
simultaneously — it used only the legends where the marvelous, miraculous, 
still believed to be real, occupied an exclusive place. . . . And the poet- 
musicians of Greece treated only the subjects which were consecrated and 
fixed by the national beliefs. 

These extracts are sufficient to make my statements clearer and 
warranted.^® 

(c) This magico-religious ideationality of music of the eighth 
to the sixth century did not continue in the subsequent period. Parallel 
to the change in other arts — from Ideationality to Sensateness — music 
underwent a similar change. In the sixth century the Sensate form began 
to gain. Toward its end and in the fifth century b.c. — roughly speaking 
— the descending line of Ideational music and the ascending line of Sen- 
sate music crossed each other, and this crossing resulted in the marvel 
of the Idealistic music of the fifth century It reached its point of 
maturity or a perfect equilibrium between religion and pure art in the 
music and, associated with it, poetry and drama (tragedy and comedy) 
of Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles; partly Euripides, Aristophanes, Si- 
monides of Klos (likened often to P. E. Bach), Agathocles, Melanippides 
the Older (master of counterpoint), Bacchylides (likened often to Mo- 
zart), Lamprocles, Diagoras, Likymnos, Damon, and others. 

In its essential parts it still remains Ideational and keeps the forms 
of the hieratic music (and drama) demanded and sanctified by traditional 
beliefs. But the elements of Sensate music began to creep in. If the 
tragediesof Aeschylus exhibit these but slightly, in the works of Euripides 
they are already in considerable evidence, and this is the reason why most 
of the thinkers who immediately succeeded him, like Plato, take him as the 
boundary line of what they styled decadence. 

The main changes in comparison with the preceding stage were sche- 
matically as follows I 

See for details and further corroboration, ihid.j Vol. I, chaps, vii-xiii. See also the 
works of H. Riemann, F. A. Gevaert, C, Lalo, L. Bourguds and A. Den^r^^z, quoted. M, 
Emmanuel, ‘‘Grke^^ in the Encydopidie de la musique (Paris, X913), VoL I. 

Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, p. 145. 

^ Ibid,^ Vol. I, pp. 145-146. 
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(i) Progressive abandonment of the pjirely sacerdotal art in 
favor of music to please. 

(ii) Increasing substitution of Destiny for the gods and other 
^^metaphysical abstractions’’ (as August Comte would say). 

(iii) Complication of the technicality of music, intended to 
make a greater impression and to please more. 

(iv) Increase of the purely ‘‘human” theme of music and 
drama associated with it. 

(v) Increase of the comical, satirical, and sarcastic veins, in 
ridiculing and satirizing, in a roughly human way, human affairs and 
events and relationships. (Aristophanes and the increasing number of 
comedies.) 

(vi) Decreasing role of the chorus and increasing role of 
individual performers. Likewise the increasing individualism at the 
cost of collectivity is seen in the authors also. They begin to be more 
and more individualistic and less and less to erase themselves before 
anonymous collectivity. 

(vii) Progressive permeation of the profane spirit in art. 

(viii) Progressive loss of calm serenity in music in favor of its 

increasing passionate, pathetic, individual emotionality. 

(ix) Even such details as the introduction of the feminine 
element upon the stage are not lacking. “Such an introduction (by 
Euripides) opened to the melodic imagination unexplored domains. The 
heroines of Euripides chant beautifully. Wherever a violent emotion is to 
be expressed, or a cry of the heart to be issued, three-metrical iamb gives 
place to the melic rhythms. Hence these monodies and duets — the 
predecessors of our operas — as characteristics of the new tragedy,” 
rightly says Gevaert . “The music of Venus could be but ardent, nervous, 
and dissolving. Euripides was already on the border of decay.” 

Comparing Aeschylus (525-456 b.c.) with Euripides (480-406 b.c.), 
one can find these tendencies which in the works of the minor poets and 
after Euripides grew still stronger. 

(d) After the fourth century b.c. the Sensate music, already 
strong, continues to grow and to dominate over the Ideational music 
of the preceding period. The marvelous balance of the fifth century is 
disrupted in favor of Sensate music. The contemporary and subsequent 
thinkers used to mention the names of Euripides, Melanippides the 
Younger, Phiynis, and his disciple Timothy (446-357) as the “corrupters 
of taste.” From now on, to please sensually becomes the ever-increasing 

Bourgues and Den6r6az, op, cit,, p. 8$. 
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aim of music (and ofe other arts also). Subsequent masters, like Phi- 
loxenes of Cytherea (‘£>. 436), Telestes (b. 420), Agathon (b. 415), Cle- 
omenes of Rhegium, and a crowd of parodists continued this tendency, 
and introduced important innovations most favorably accepted by the 
public but denounced by Plato, Aristophanes, Aristoxenes, who accused 
these composers of corruption” of “real music.” 

The essential traits of this Sensate music were as follows. It became 

(i) More and more profane. 

(ii) More and more sensual. 

(iii) More and more “human,” free, individualistic. 

(iv) More and more intended to produce “effects,” sensation. 

(v) More and more impure, complicated, with ever-increasing 
tendency to be “bigger” in mass and quantity. 

(vi) More and more “professional.” 

(vii) Not the gods, nor even the metaphysical abstractions 
and entities, nor even the half-mythical heroes, but just the “common 
man ” and his affairs tended to be the theme of that music. Respectively 
the spirit of profanity, love, sex, “wine, women and song,” the hunt for 
popularity and applause, with commercial returns, and all the earmarks 
of modernism permeated it. 

A few quotations will make these statements clearer to the non- 
specialist. 

The Greek music underwent an evolution parallel with that of the religious 
beliefs and of the constitutions of various Greek States, moving from the most 
austere liturgy to the sharpest profane modernism.^^ . . . They chanted, first 
addressing themselves to the spirits and gods, then, step by step, gods were 
replaced by the legendary heroes, who had served their country, then by the 
powerful and rich aristocracy, and finally by ordinary man. . . . This evolu- 
tion took place in all genres of music. . . . 

The dithyramb lost its previous character of simplicity. They introduced 
into it menodies, “tortured melodies”; there appeared new and additional 
chords on the cythara ; they began to seek for effects, overstressing what we 
call modernism! “I do not chant the superannuated,” said Timothy; “the 
modern and new is much more preferable. Now young Zeus is reigning while 
in the past the old Kronos [Krony] was the maltre. To the devil with the old 
Muse.” [As though one were hearing a crowd of modernists in our own day ; 
here also history seems to repeat itself.] . . ! 

Combarieu, Eistoire^ Vol. I, p, loi. 

For the sake of brevity, I quote only from C^barieu, but what he says is sustained 
by the other competent historians of Greek music. Quotations are from his Eistoire, Vol. I, 
pp. 144-145, 149, loi, and 151-152. 
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^‘The school of Terpander guarded its simplicity up w the time of Phrynis/’ 
says Plutarch in his De Musica; “because it was no- permitted in the past 
to make pieces of piusic in the modern manner, nor to change the mode nor the 
rhythm in the course of the composition.” Now Phrynis and his pupils “seek 
for unforeseen effects, stunning contrasts, and intentional difficulties”; while 
Timothy transformed the dithyramb into “a piece of bravura aimed to exhibit 
the talent of the virtuoso.” . . . 

[On the other hand, Aristoxenes (b. 329) tells that the main aim of the 
musician now was] “ to get the applause of the multitude ; its corollaryVas a 
series of technical transformations of music leading to an ever-increasing con- 
spicuity of the virtuoso. . . . Technique developed from simplicity into 
complexity.” The aulot became more complicated and capable of rivaling the 
trumpet. The cithara received additional strings (the eighth and the ninth) 
and eventually was still more complicated, reaching in the second century a.d. 
as many as fifteen strings. Before Phrynis only the Dorian and Aeolian 
modes were used ; after him, according to contemporary comedy poets, there 
appeared the “torturers of melody,” who “mixed in one piece the Dorian, 
the Phrygian, the Lydian, the diatonic, the chromatic, the enharmonic, and 
took hitherto unpermitted liberties with the rhythms” (Dionysus Halicar- 
naensis, De compositione verborum, xix). Add to this vocalisms, mixture of 
genres, etc. The complications of this type were numerous.^^ 

It is obvious that purity of style was lost. The new music was a mix- 
ture of all types and genres, of tragic and comic elements, and all sorts 
of tricks which might be successful. It was transformed into theatrical- 
ness, with all the impurity of styles typical of the ripe Sensate music.^^ 
In a way it became on the one hand the Wagnerian theater, on the other 
the hodgepodge of Radio City theaters. 

If the forms of Melanippides’ music are not yet quite gone, Kinesias of Athens 
is already lost in these bizarre researches. Timothy plunges into the depths of 
impressionism and embarrasses his contemporaries with the audacity of his 
realistic innovations. . . . Philemon of Cythera — a remote predgcessor of 
R. Strauss — pushed naturalism to an imitation of a goat’s bleating in his 
tragedy Cyclopes, Agathon imagined grand operas, where the accompani- 
ment supported easy and sweet melodies, which prolonged themselves into 
the interminable solos and duets — vain efforts to achieve the sublime by vir- 
tuosity and “effects.” Naturally the parodists took their part. . . , Already 
Aristophanes in his comedies caricatured, with an infinite esprit, the musical 

^ C. Lalo, ESquisse, pp. 298 ff. See also Aristophanes, Thermophories, v. 100 ; Plutarch, 
De Musica^ chaps, xvii and xxx ; Aristoxeiles, Elemente der Earmonie, ed. by Marguard (Berlin, 
1869), 23, and also testimonies of Plato and Aristotle. 

C. Lalo, Esguisse, pp, 301 ff. 
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and literary style of tl^tp grand masters. His successors are but just insipid 
clowns. Before us is plain dilettantism, and this dilettantism had a long 
existence because it amused the masses during the whole Ajlexandrian period 
and up to the Reng-issance of music in the medieval plain chant. « . . Aris- 
toxenes tried in the fourth century to preach a return to the classic traditions, 
but the people, hlase^ did not listen any more. Their taste was for pirouettes. 
It was the singer Moschos who triumphed, and only because he could sustain 
a note longer than his competitors. The aberration even went so far as to 
erect a? temple to the joyful flute of Lamia — a courtesan who made her entrance 
into Athens in the cortege of Demetrios Poliorcetes. On tl;iat day music was 
dead.^^ 

Side by side with this transformation, music and its instruments tended 
to become more complicated and more numerous. What could not be 
achieved by creative quality was attempted by mere quantity, by huge 
masses and ever-increasing scales. We saw that at the Ideational stage 
the variety and number of the instruments, the size of the choms, the 
scale of tones, the volume of sound, and so on, were almost blushingly 
modest. Now the picture changes. Huge private buildings were erected 
for musical and other performances. Monster concerts, with hundreds 
and even thousands of artists were given. At the funeral games organ- 
ized by Alexander the Great in honor of Ephestion, more than three 
thousand artists gathered from all parts of Greece. Other similar 
monster performances were not lacking in Greece, as well as later on in 
Rome. Yes, they stole the novelty of our contemporaries^ efforts to make 
the art (or antiart rather) the “biggest in the world and regarded this 
“bigness and largeness’’ as the very criterion of its perfection. The 
biggest building, the biggest orchestra and chorus of singers, the biggest 
noise, the biggest of everything, since quality is lost. The amplitude 
of tones, the power of the instruments, the contrasts of consonances and 
dissonances, the technical difficulties and puzzles, the pronounced role 
of technique as such, these and many other things increased and became 
ever more noisy, like some modern compositions. 

Add to this a fundamental transformation of the status and the 
functions of the music maker. At the early stages he was a priest, 
a prophet, a magician. Then he was a moral and social leader. Now 
he became a professional and an individualist. His creation was his 
own monopoly. Through it he sought to make his living — and a most 
luxurious one — to be famous, to be popular, to be the idol of a crowd 

^ L. Bourgn^s and A. Den^az, op, cit., pp. 84-85. See also Combarieu, EistoirCy Vol. I, 
chap. k. 
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of emotional and half-hysterical followers. His jireation was intended 
to “make a hit” and through that to procure fov him all these things. 
To make a hit itrhad to please the public ; to please, it had to adapt itself 
to the predominant mass tastes, which at such a period are invariably 
vulgar, in whatever concrete forms they appear. All this aroused in 
the creator an insatiable vanity and appetite. In order to protect 
better their individual interests, a crowd of such professionals would 
unite themselves into unions, those numerous Dionysiae Synodes fe. 300 
B.c. and later), Dionysiae Associations of Artists of Ionia and Hellespont 
(c. 279 B.C.), Union of the Itinerant Musicians, and so on. Out of a sacred 
and sacrosanct activity, the disinterested service to God and to mankind, 
art activity turned now into a mere business which, since “business is 
business,” became a commercial activity with all its paraphernalia and 
quest for a market and a marketable commodity. In this way the art 
was debased, though the secular position of the artist improved materially 
to an enormous degree. Music became the fashion. Beginning with 
the upper classes, and ending with any dull boy or girl of the rich, all 
began to aspire to it, to be trained in it, to become the aestheticians and 
musicians, from an emperor in Rome to the Graeco-Roman Babbitt. 
It became as necessary to a good education as the ability to play golf 
and bridge, to enjoy crossword and jigsaw puzzles in our time. Hence, 
the enormous incomes and profits of the popular musicians, and artists ; 
the elevated social position they occupied (no lower than the heavyweight 
world champion, or Babe Ruth, or the golf and the tennis and football 
czars of our day). Fame, popularity, prestige, -friendship of the greatest 
rulers and leaders, love of the ladies of all classes — these and scores of 
other world values were showered upon the popular musicians. The 
cult of many of them was hardly less than that of Richard Wagner, with 
the enormous crowd* of half-crazy Wagnerian devotees throughout the 
world, from Peking and Moscow to Berlin and Paris. Cities vied for the 
honor of having a famous musician among their citizens ; some of them 
were named for artists; statues were erected to composers; enormous 
sums were paid for their concerts. In brief, the popular musician was 
a manufacturer of an important sensual pleasure, and as such he was 
paid well by sensual values, from applause and fame to wealth and 
sensual and sexual love. In -this way the situation continued (with 
slighter ups and downs) until the victorious Ideational music of Christi- 
anity put afi end to this sensual music, great in a way in its initial stages, 
but completely degenerated during the Alexandrian, Pergamene, and 
the Roman period. 
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(e) As for Ejpman music, its story can be told briefly. The 
Etruscan and early t^oman music seems to have been predominantly 
Ideational, at least m its religious, social, and public fprms. As men- 
tioned, the IdeationaHty must have been of a low grade. Before it was 
fully developed and before the “homemade” Sensate form had time to 
grow, the Greek music infiltrated and was superimposed upon the Roman 
music, still native and primitive. The result was that the intermediate 
stage, (^the “classic miracle” of the Idealistic music, was hardly known 
to Rome, as it was unknown in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
except by imitation. It skipped this greatest stage and from the predom- 
inance of the primitive Ideational jumped directly to the superannuated 
and' overripe Sensate music which was imported from Greece. “Gen- 
erally the Romans imitated and continued merrily and in a poorer form 
the music of Greece. They developed it in an inartistic way, bringing 
it to the terminal point of decadence.” 

Therefore in that stage of imitative music, the Roman musical art 
had all the above traits of the Greek Sensate music still more conspicuous 
and overemphasized. Here the principle of quantitative hugeness 
reached an enormous development. The theaters they built, like that 
erected by Pompey in 55 B.c., were enormous, being intended for forty- 
thousand persons, as Pliny the Elder tells. “Not being able to make it 
beautiful, they made it rich.” Such is the moral of this “quantitative 
bigness,” formulated by Pliny.®® 

This colossalism comes out everywhere. Their musical festivals 
often were on a gigantic scale. Concerts where simultaneously a hundred 
trumpets blared, a hundred players accompanied thousands of actors 
and acrobats, were not rare.®’^ Purity of style disappeared. “The 
contemporaries of Terentius and Plautus, Lmus Andronicus and Attius, 
were incapable of enjoying a melody as such 'without'words, gesticulation, 
and pantomime.” ®® 

Cicero’e letter to Marius in 55 B.c. gives a fairly accurate idea of this 
Roman art. Describing the theatrical performances he attended, 
Cicero complains ; 

I must tell you that though our entertainments were extremely magnificent, 
yet they were by no means such as you would have relished. . . . The enor- 
mous parade with which they were attendefi . . . destroyed all the grace of 

“ Combarieu, Eistoire, Vol. I, p. 175. 

“ See Pliny, Natural Histories, XXXVI, 15. 

BourguSs and Den6r6az, op. cit., pp. 98-100. Combarieu, Eistoire, Vol. I, pp. 176 fi. 

38 Combarieu, Eistoire, Vol. I, pp. 177-178. 
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the performance. What pleasure could it afford tojia judicious spectator to 
see a thousand mules prancing about the stage, in the^tragedy of Clytemnestra; 
or whole regiments accoutered in foreign armor in that of the Trojan Horse? 
In a word, what man of sense could be entertained with vjewing a mock army 
drawn up on the stage in battle array? These, I confess, are spectacles 
extremely well adapted to captivate vulgar eyes ; but undoubtedly would have 
had no charm in yours. In plain truth, my friend, you would have received 
more amusement from the dullest piece that Protogenes (Marius^ slave) could 
possibly have read to you, than we met at these ridiculous shows.®® 

The Oriental 'and Greek Sensate art invaded Rome about 187 b.c. 
There were several attempts on the part of the conservative groups 
either to prohibit this luxuriae peregrinae (e.g., in 115 B.c.) or to replace 
the Greek Sensate and decadent art by forms of the Greek classic music 
(e.g., Vespasian and others) ; but all these efforts were ineffective ; the 
result was a further lowering of the standard of the Greek Sensate music. 

The Romans [of the Empire] hardly enjoyed the music as such. They were 
particularly sensitive to the quantity of the instruments, to the sonorous 
volume, or to the queerness of certain performances. Monster concerts are 
not rare. Seneca (Epistolae LXXXIV, 10) tells that there are more singers 
in the theater of his time than listeners in the theaters of the past. . . . And 
indeed the Roman theater contained from 7000 to 12,000 spectators.^® 

Then comes an increase in the size of the instruments ; complication 
of their character ; and an enormous increase of their number 

It is needless to describe in detail the popularity of music, from the 
emperors to the bourgeoisie; the musical training of children ; musical 
aestheticism and aestheticians ; the lucrativeness of the musical profes- 
sion ; the vanity of the artists ; the crowd of admirers (especially female) 
of the popular musicians ; the sex scandals about them. Artists were 
accepted and eagerly invited into the best houses ; they were the close 
friends of emperors and potentates ; they were given, by Nero and other 
powerful and rich people, palaces, fortunes, and what not. '^5nobbism 
produced in the virtuosos unlimited vanity. . . . They became capri- 
cious.’’ 

In brief, all the traits of the Greek Sensate music were present in the 
Roman Sensate music in an exaggerated and cruder form. 

Cicero, The Offices* Essays and Selected LeiterSf pp. 274'“275, Everyman's Library ed. 

Combarien, Histoire, Vol. I, p. ^^3. 

For these fend other traits see Cicero, RoscioAmenm, 45, 134; Fro Milone, 21 ; Pro 
Coelioy is; Epistolae, 151; Plutarch, DeMmica, 15, 1; Questioms Convivalium, IX, 

IS and 17. 

42 Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, pp. 1S6-188. 
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Such a music contiiiiued during the first few centuries of our era, 
degenerating more ancs more, parallel with the decay of the Sensate 
Graeco-Roman civilization. Christianity early enough rejected it and 
soon intentionally began to purify music of all its sensual embellishments, 
at the same time elaborating from the Graeco-Hebrew sources of its own 
music. In the form of the plain chant, Christianity put an end to the 
eight-hundred-year (from about 400 b.c. to a.d. 400) domination of Sen- 
sate music and ushered in the domination of Ideational music on the level 
of the grand art. And this domination also continued during some eight 
hundred to nine hundred years (from about a.d. 400 to 1300-1400). 
Then we come to the medieval period, with its unquestionable and almost 
monopolistic domination of the plain chant — one of the sublimest and 
purest forms of Ideational music. 

(f) In the above, I have indicated the abundance of art critics and 
professional aestheticians during the period of the domination of Sensate 
music and their absence — with the presence of socioreligious and moral 
censorships — in the period of Ideational music, especially in the initial 
stages of its decline. The association claimed is well corroborated in 
the history of the Graeco-Roman music and musical theorizing and 
criticism. 

(i) We hear hardly anything of the existence of art criticism 
and art theorizing in the early Ideational stage of Greek music, the 
period of Terpander, and the subsequent period up to the sixth 
century.® 

“The great Greek poets of the classic epoch, though practicing a very complex art of 
poetry, never created any theory of versification; it was the grammarians who came after the 
creators of the chefs d^eeuvres who invented the metrical theory and theory of prosody. . . . 
The same is true of music. Rhetoric was not, as Renan said, ‘the only error of the Greeks/ 
From the sixth century b.c., the discovery, though admirable, maije by the great founder of 
the theory of numbers (Pythagoras) engaged the theorizers of music along the lines on which 
the musical theorizing continued for centuries,” rightly says Combarieu, conveying the same 
idea. Eistowe, VoL I, p. 83. Lalo still more clearly stresses it. 

“ Classics create their works spontaneously and naturally, without either rational calcula- 
tion or preponderant passionate affectivity. Mozart was a spontaneous composer, jiist as 
La Fontaine could not help becoming naturally a ‘f ableist/ ... In such an age there is 
little of theorizing and little of ethology in contradistinction to ‘the age of the predecessors 
and of the subsequent romantics.’ The classical ‘rules’ diffuse and impose themselves with- 
out any effort. Classics provide the examples and the works but not theories and reasoned 
principles. It was not Mozart but Monteverde; *not Beethoven but Wagner . , . not 
Racine and Moliere, but the Pleiade and the Romantics coterie who reasoned out their tech- 
nique before their creations and for the sake of their creations.” C. Lalo, Ejquisse, p. 295, 

See further many theories and my criticism and m 5 ^ data about the relationship between the 
creative and the “critical” periods in art in the preceding and subsequent chapters where 
the problem is discussed more substantially. 
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(ii) Only in the sixth century rises t^ first and the greatest 
theorizer of Greek music, Pythagoras. But hii theorizing is mathe- 
matico-mystical, or Ideational, and in it there is little of Sensate theory, 
evaluation, and criticism of music. 

(iii) The subsequent Pythagorean school (Philolaos, Lasos 
of Hermione, Hippasos of Metaponte, Archytas of Tarent) continued 
in the footpath of its teacher, during the sixth and partly the fifth century, 
and theorizing and Sensate criticism tended to increase more and more. 

(iv) Plato, Aristotle, and Aristoxenes of Tarent, the disciple 
of Aristotle (the* fourth century b.c.), Euclid (third century b.c.), not to 
mention the dii minores, already occupy an intermediate position. Their 
theories, here as in other fields of art, are stiH somewhat Ideational and, 
in their specific principle of imitation, they hold as one of the main 
criteria of beauty what we would style the religious and moral fitness 
of the art creation. In this sense their theories are still predominantly 
Ideational, though already mixed with the Sensate criteria of beauty. 
In the works of the lesser critics and philosophers, the same characteristic 
prevails. Just as music in the fourth century B.c. was passing from the 
Ideational to the Sensate form, so the criticism and theorizing were in- 
creasing and becoming more and more Sensate. 

(v) As we pass to the subsequent centuries, we find also a 
growth of professional “ aestheticism,” art criticism, art evaluation, where 
the criteria of perfection and grandeur become more and more sensual, 
more and more divergent, more and more complicated in technicality 
and divergent principles. A crowd of grammarians, rhetoricians, phi- 
losophers, and art amateurs, something very similar to our own crowd of 
art critics, art reviewers, evaluators, and educators, appears. Among 
them there were few relatively prominent names — like Eratosthenes 
(third to second centuries, b.c.). Heron of Alexandria, Ktesibios (first 
century), Aristides Quintilian (first century b.c.), then T. Varro (first 
century b.c.), Philodemus of Gadara, Didymus, Cleorddes, Theon of 
Smyrna, Nicomachus of Gerase, Claudius Ptolemy, Gaudencius, Alypius, 
Censorinus — but most of them are of the same caliber as the main ranks 
of contemporary art reviewers and critics, most of whom are neither 
artists nor know anything about art except the beggarly superficialities. 
But they occupy the front stagp, become noisy, influential, authoritative, 
and write innumerable texts „and compendiums, not to mention articles 
in which and through which they crush many talents and create “best 
sellers out of nullities.” Innumerable aesthetic theories spring into 
existence ; heated discussion develops ; everybody begins to discuss art. 
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to give his evaluation*';, his theories. In brief, creation of the great 
masterpieces ceases, bilt a sterile, sophisticated, and sensate art theory 
and art criticism blossoms.^ 

Even when a moralizing voice like Plutarch’s is heard in this noisy 
crowd, it is a voice crying in the wilderness ; besides, even his moralizing 
preaching is not spontaneous, not otherworldly or mystic or Ideational, 
but entirely reasoned, rationally calculated, and based not so much upon 
Ideatidhal principle as upon very earthly, very utilitarian, noble, but 
Sensate considerations. Therefore even such exceptions are in fact not 
exceptions really, but only a variety of the same predominant trend. 
Briefly, the history of the Graeco-Roman music supports definitely the 
expectation outlined. 

D. Medieval Music, The movement of medieval and modern music 
can be characterized from the standpoint of the forms discussed, as follows. 

(1) On the highway of the great music, the medieval music, 
during almost nine hundred years (from about the fifth century a.d. to 
the fourteenth century) was either exclusively Ideational, or (from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth centuries) predominantly so. 

(2) The Ideationality of this music was of the purest and most 
sublime. 

(3) Up to the end of the eleventh century, Ideational music was 
almost the only grand music existing ; after the end of that century, there 
appeared the first signs of its mixture with the Sensate, in the music of 
troubadours, trouveres, minnesingers, and other forms of secular music, 
which had acquired many traits of the Sensate. After that time, this 
stream of Sensate music — not without fluctuations — tended to increase, 
in the form of secular motets, madrigals, and later on, in the form of the 
ars nova, and then in that of symphonies, operas, musical comedies, and 
so on. The growing sensatization of music manifested itself in the 
Sensate musical mentality, in the rapid increase of Sensate music, in its 
technical forms, in its themes, in the occasions for which it was written, 
in the social events which it immortalized. In brief, in the inner nature 
as well as in the external traits. 

(4) In contradistinction to some other forms of art, especially of 
painting and sculpture, which attained, as we saw, the marvelous Ideal- 
istic phase in the thirteenth and fourteentfi centuries, music seems to have 
reached the Idealistic point somewhat later I around the sixteenth and 

^ See some details in Combarieu, Eistoire, VoL I, chaps, viii, ix, xii, and xiii ; especially 
see H. Abert, Lehre vom Ethos in der griechische Mtisik, and the works of Gevaert, quoted. 
See the literature and data in the other chapters of this work. 
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seventeenth and partly the eighteenth century (Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven) when tnSse forms were wonder- 
fully blended sEnd resulted in the miracle of the Idealistic music of the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, inclusive. 

This marvelous balance, though with a slightly and slowly increasing 
predominance of the Sensate music, was not broken during the eighteenth 
century. Great masters of the period, like the Bachs, Gluck, Handel, 
Rameau, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven are still mainly within the^»order- 
line of this balance ; therefore the Idealistic period may be extended up 
to the very beginning of the nineteenth century, including such great 
masterpieces as Beethoven’s last five quartets and the Ninth Symphony, 
with the transcendental heights of some parts of these works. Though 
in some of the works of these great masters there is little Ideationality, 
nevertheless aU the while in the bulk of these creations, the balance — 
more and more sensualized — still persisted. 

(5) After the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Sensate 
form begins to predominate definitely and more and more radically. 
In the music of Wagner and other Romantics, it possibly reached its 
highest peak. After that, and especially after the end of the nineteenth 
century, it began to show all the symptoms of disorganization, demoral- 
ization, and degeneration, which — again not without exceptions and 
oscillations — has been continuing up to the present time. It witnesses 
on the one hand an utter degradation, vulgarization, “jazzing,” and 
modernistic-impressionistic musical anarchy and impotency (in spite 
of the gigantic technical skill and complexities of many a modern composi- 
tion) ; on the other hand, it exhibits the first signs of the efforts to seek 
new, anti-Sensate forms of music. Thus schematically: 

{a) The period from the fifth to the twelfth centuries is that 
of the monopolistic (lomination of the pure and sublime Ideational music 
(on the highway of grand music, because on the lower levels in all times 
and in all places and societies there always were both types "of music). 

Q}) The period from the twelfth to the fifteenth is the time of 
entrance of the Sensate music, but stiU definitely in a secondary place. 

(c) The period from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was that of balance of the Ideational and 
Sensate forms — a long period of Idealistic muac. In the centuries 
from the end of the fifteenth to the second part of the seventeenth the 
Ideational music seems stiU tq, have predominated ; beginning with the 
second part of the seventeenth and especially in the eighteenth century 
the Sensate, but in its noblest forms, began to gain the ascendancy. 
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(d) The nineteenth century is the period of decisive domina- 
tion of Sensate music, f^nd the closer we come to the twentieth century, 
the stronger it becomes. 

(e) The present century is the age showing the first symptoms 
of -recession of Sensate music and at the same time the age of seeking 
for new, non-Sensate forms; in this sense it is a period of transition. 
This reaction against Sensate music is very similar to that against Vis- 
ualism^s^in painting, sculpture, and architecture. Let us now somewhat 
corroborate the above statements. 

That the grand music of the fifth to the twelfth centuries was almost 
monopolistically Ideational is testified to by the fact that the main and 
almost its only form was the plain chant, first the Ambrosian version, 
then the Gregorian classical improvement, and then the religious hymns 
and psalmodies. (The same is still more true of the religious grand music 
of the Eastern Church.) I have already given a characterization of this 
chant and the reasons why it is sublimely Ideational. In the words of 
one historian of music, the Gregorian chant, consisting roughly of about 
three hundred Introits and Communions, one hundred Graduals, one 
hundred Alleluias, twenty Tracts, and one hundred Offertories, has 

a curiously ethereal, static, arrested, timeless quality . . . the spirit of gentle- 
ness, humility and resignation is its dominant character . . . [and in it] the 
disembodied soul, released from the tyranny of flesh, soars ecstatically upwards 
to Heaven, like the Holy Dove of the Scriptures.^^ 

Since it was the result ot the work of generations in the Orient and then 
in the Occident, it assumed its Ideational form not entirely spontaneously, 
but was to a degree the result of intentional efforts to purify the Christian 
music of all the worldly embellishments and thus create a music quite 
harmonious with the Christian spirit of “otherworFdliness.’^ We know 
how hard many of the Church Fathers (St. Augustine, St. Benedict, 
St. JeromTe, pseudo Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and others) worked 
in that direction, dropping both instruments and instrumental music 
and after the fourth century prohibiting their use in the churches; 
excluding chromatics and disharmony as unbecoming to the Christian 
spirit. Only ‘^moralitas artis musicae was admitted and even this 
only when it is sung with all the heart’ and all the determination to 

C. Gray, op. cit.^ pp, 14, iS, 19, and 32. As mentioned, records of a payrt of it are now 
readily available so the reader can verify for himsehbthe accuracy of this characterization by 
listening to the most important parts of it as well as to the works of the composers dis- 
cussed, since a considerable part of these is now recorded. 
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practice the Christian faith and morality, . . . , Cantate oribus cantate 
moribus,^^ as St. Augustine said.'^® 

is possible “to admit only modest and decent harmonies ; and it is neces- 
sary to exclude all the effeminate and sensual accords,” said Clement of 
Alexandria. Their allurement leads to an enervating and mollifying manner 
of living, while the grave modulations inspire temperance and inhibit licence 
and debauchery. Therefore it is quite necessary to avoid chromatic and light 
harmonies because they are used in the impudent orgies of the courtes^ns.^^ 

In a similar way one after another of the charms of the Sensate music 
were excluded/® and as a result we have the simple, unisonous, other- 
worldly, unmusical — from the Sensate standpoint — grand music of 
early Christianity and of the Middle Ages. 

This shift from the Sensate to the Ideational form did not happen 
at once ; it required about two or three centuries ; but when it had been 
completed, the contrast between the degraded music of the Graeco- 
Roman and Alexandrian period and the Christian music of the fifth and 
sixth centuries was as great as it could be. They are two opposite poles, 
having little in common. Similarly, all the ideas on the nature of music, 
its goodness or badness and so on, changed also. A sample of the new 
Ideational conception has been given from Boethius, and it is typical 
of the Christian critics and those of the Middle Ages. 

During the centuries of the domination of this music, in the circles 
of the common people there was undoubtedly circulating another — 
more Sensate — type of music, of folk songs; ^but these do not belong 
to the grand music; they do not stamp the integrated culture of the 
period; and besides, even these were considerably influenced by the 
plain chant and its forms and spirit. For this reason they are out of 
the field of our study. 

^®See H. Abert, ^^Die musikaestetischen Auschannungen derfrilhesten Chnstlichen Kifch&^^ 
iii.Zeitschrift fur Aesthetik uiid allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1906), Vol. I, ^p. 526-541; 
St. Augustine, Confessions j Bk. X, chap, xxxiii in Everyman^s Library ed ; T, G6rold, Les 
pdres de IHglise et la musique (Strassburg, 1931). Also T. G6rold, La musique au moym dgcj 
(Paris, 1932). 

Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, p. 200. See many important facts and details there, as 
well as in other histories of music quoted, especially the Die Musikanschamng des Mittelaltm 
(Halle, 1905) by H. Abert; P. Wagner, Einfuhrung in die gregorianischen Melodkn (1910), 
Vol. I; A. Gastou6, La musique byzSntine et le chant des iglises dDrientf^ in the Encyclo^ 
pMie de la musique* Also A. Gastou^, D^art gr&gorien (Paris, 1913). 

This anti-8ensate spirit of the early Christian Church went so far as to cause, at the 
earliest stages df its development, a controversy between the Christians as to whether any 
music is admissible. Many hermits, ascetics, and monks argued against even the plainest 
chants in religious services and in Christian life generally. 
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Plain chant dominated monopolistically up to the end of the eleventh 
century.'*® 

Then on the highway of grand music for the first time ^appears secular 
music, more worldly, more embellished and less Ideational than the 
chants. I mean the debut of the music of the troubadours, trouveres 
and their German replicas, the minnesingers. The curve of ,their rise 
and decay stretches from 1090 to 1290.®® Their chansons were numerous 
(more ^an 260 chansons of trouveres and about 2000 chansons of trouba- 
dours are preserved) . In its spirit and character this music and its themes 
are very different from the chants. Its subjects — mainly love and senti- 
ment — are of this world; its nature is much more Sensate. These 
songs and their words signify the first break in the domination of the 
purely Ideational music. This is shown also by the technical traits of 
this music. It introduces some of the embellishments expelled from 
the chants. Their monodies were sentimental and gallant. Instru- 
mental accompaniment was used. Some other novelties of a nobly 
Sensate nature were introduced. Nevertheless in spite of profane love 
being the main subject of these chansons, they do not differ in their music 
and technique radically from the Ideational music; and even in their 
spirit the chansons d’histoire, dramatique, de danse, the reuerie, the fas- 
torelle, the aube, the chansons courtoises, the debats, and the chansons 
religieuses, the main forms, are far from being entirely Sensate and are 
rather midway between the pious-religious and the nobly Sensate Ideal- 

As we have seen, other forms of art of the Middle Ages had the same predominant 
Ideational character, not excepting even the religious theater. It was not only religious 
exclusively, but highly symbolic, that is, Ideational. See about that in Combarieu, Histoire, 
VoL I, chap. XX. See there also the bibliography. 

So far as the Byzantine music is concerned, there the classic expression of Ideational music 
falls in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries a.d. (Timocles, Anthimos in the fifth ; Sophro- 
nios, Sergios, Anastasios and the greatest of all these, Romanos — princeps nelodorum — 
in the sixth and at the beginning of the seventh). The high level is continued in the seventh 
(Andreos of Qrete, and St. John the Damascene in the eighth century). So Ideational music 
there was about synchronous with the crystallization and classic expression of Ideationalism 
in the form of the Gregorian chants in the West. In the centuries from the tenth to the 
twelfth, there seems to have begun a penetration of the Sensate elements into the grand 
music — which was almost ^exclusively religious. It manifested itself by complication, 
increase of affectation and artificiality, mannerisms and frivolity. This penetration continues 
and in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries results in the great Idealistic music 
of Byzantium. Thus the process of its establishmen't happened somewhat earlier than in 
the West. But the difference is neither great nor radical. See details in E. Wellesz, Byzan- 
tinische Musik (Breslau, 1927) ; Metallov, Religious Songs of the Russian Churchy Bogoslu- 
jehnoie penie rousskoi tzerkvi (Moscow, 1912) ; and GUstou^^s work, quoted. ^ 

Possibly the famous Sumer is icumen in” appeared somewhat earlier; but it remains, 
so far, a unique phenomenon of its kind. 

1--3S 
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istic standpoints. The reason for this, just as for the almost contem- 
porary ^Xourts of Love,’’ is that profane love and otherworldly subjects 
are still shot through by the modified, idealistic, Platonic spirit. They 
are but a transposition of the Divine love. Their subtleties of ^^fine 
amour” maintain the cult of an ideal lady, like the Madonna, the mother 
of the Savior, the object of devotion, adoration, pure and ideal. It is 
the idealisation of love and the elevation of this tender emotion of mortals 
to the heights of immortal forms — a phenomenon typical of any^ period 
when the Ideational forms begin to be mixed with a moderate injection 
o£ the nobler Sensate elements. 

The appearance and rise of these chansons do not signify the end 
of the domination of Ideationalism, but only the end of its monopoly 
and the beginning of a further growth of Sensateness and, for several 
centuries, the organic mixture of both forms.^^ 

After the thirteenth century, then,^^ with some ups and downs, the 
Sensate music rises, in the secular as well as in the religious fields, and 
its rise leads to the wonderful balance of both forms, which gives, as it 
often does, the peak of musical art. 

As for the technical side, it acquires one audible embellishment after 
another, and becomes steadily richer and more beautiful. After the 
thirteenth century it becomes ^^measured” (quite a symbolic phenomenon 
in its significance) ; it develops polyphony ; it produces and develops 
counterpoint (the fifteenth century being its golden age”) ; introduces 
and cultivates the richest variety of rhythms ; then develops harmony 
and vertical” writing, instead of the horizontal; begins artistically 
to use intensity — piano, forte, etc. ; achieves wonderful perfection in 
its use of chromatics, consonances, and dissonances; tends to become 
more and more expressive ; introduces and expands and perfects the use 
of instrumental music and blends it with vocal ; enlarges the scale of the 
choruses as well as that of the orchestras ; combines the sound impression 
with the visual in form, color, motion, and so on. 

Parallel to that development the theory of music and its interpretation 

For trouveres and minnesingers see Combarieu, Histoire, VoL I, cbap. xxi; P. Aubry, 
Trouvires et troubadours (Paris, 1909) ; C. Gray, op. cik, chap. iji. 

Toward Its end the changes must have been considerable, since in 1322 Pope John XXII 
issued a special bull directed against this revolution. This bull describes the change in the 
spirit as well as in the technical aspects of music. *'The multitude of its (new music^s) notes 
obscures the modest and tempered deductions through which the tones distinguished them- 
selves from om another in the plain chant. They run and never make a rest, enervate the 
ear and do nof cure the souls. . . . Bfence the devotion which they search for is forgotten 
and the effeminacy which should be avoided has a great day.” Combarieu, Histoire, VoL I, 
p. 384. 
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undergoes a similar change. The attention of the theorizers of music 
is more turned toward) making it richer, pleasanter, and more beautiful 
in its sensate appeal. This is the objective which is increasingly evident 
as we pass from the medieval writers on music who followed in the foot- 
steps of Boethius — Leander and Isidor of Seville, St. John the Damas- 
cene, Romanos, Alcuin, the school of the St. Gall Monastery,, Hucbald 
and others — to Guido d^Arezzo (c. 1050) , who shows quite clearly this 
new objective, Walter Odington of Oxford, Adam de la Halle (1240- 
1287), and subsequent theorizers on this subject. 

As to the technical changes which appeared and began to develop, 
especially after the thirteenth century, in the musical creations of the 
fourteenth (the ars nova), the fifteenth, and the sixteenth centuries, they 
become quite conspicuous. These tendencies are equally clear in the 
ars nova in its Italian and French branches (Philippe de Vitry, 1290- 
1361; Francesco Landino, 1225-1377; Francesco da Cesaro ; Guil- 
laume Machant, d. 1367 ; and others) ; in the Flemish Polyphonic 
school (John Dunstable, d. 1453 ; Guillaume Dufay, 1400-1474 ; Pierre 
de la Rue, d. 1518; Okeghem, 1430-1495; and Josquin Depres, 1450- 
1521, to mention only the main names) ; in the French school (Clement 
Jannequin; Goudimel, 1510-1564; Claudin Le Jeune, 1530-1564); 
in the Italian schools (Costanzo Festa, b. 1505; Wallaert, 1510-1562; 
Cyprian van Rore, 1516-1565; A. Gabrieli, 1510-1586; G. Gabrieli, 
1557-1612; Gesualdo, d. 1614; Palestrina, 1524-1594; Orlando di Lasso, 
1530-1594); and even in the Spanish school (Christobal Morales, 
b. 1512; Vittoria, 1540-1608, and others); in the English school (R. 
Fairfax, John Taverner, William Bird, and others) ; among the German 
Meistersingers and other currents there (Hans Sach, 1496-1576). The 
trend was general for Western European culture. 

So far as the inner character of the change is concerned, the trend of 
Sensualization shows itself unquestionably in many forms. 

(i) First of all the proportion of religious music tends to decrease 
while that of the secular music tends to increase^ Though the categories 
of the religious and secular are not identical with the Ideational and 
Sensate, nevertheless as a rule religious music is more closely associated 
with the Ideational and secular with the Sensate. There are no exact 
statistics on the proportion of each of these forms of music or of the 
composers or their musical creations for these centuries. Nevertheless, 
it is safe to say that in the realm of gRand music, the me^eval music 
from the fourth to the twelfth century was almost 100 per cent religious. 
With the arrival of the trouvere-troubadour music this percentage 
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decreases and the secular music comes into the field of grand music. 
After that, with the ars nova, with the ever-increasiflg number of madrigals, 
sonnets, and so'on ; with the continually growing number of composers 
of secular music and those who, besides religious compositions, began 
to compose secular music also — and almost all the religious composers 
of these three centuries and subsequent ones began to do that — it is safe 
to deduce that the proportion of the secular music was growing. 

In co-operation with I. Lapshin, I computed the changes -^in the 
proportion of religious and secular music, according to the number of 
cdmposers of each t5T)e as well as to the compositions belonging to the 
grand music (see Tables 32 and 33). Taking as a basis the fundamental 
histories of music, those of J. Combarieu, H. Woollett, The Oxford History 
of Music, and that by A. Schering, and registering any name characterized 
as a predominantly religious or predominantly secular composer on the 
one hand, and all the works mentioned as religious or secular, the per- 
centage of either form of music was computed according to both methods. 
When the sixteenth-century music was studied, the ratios of the secular- 
religious music computed according to the character of the composition 
as well as according to the number of the composers (both religious and 
secular) happened to be not far apart : 44 per cent religious and 56 per 
cent secular, according to the number of works ; and 54 per cent and 47 
per cent respectively, according to the number of composers. Never- 
theless, it soon became evident that no valid statistical study of the pro- 
portions was possible. Such a study makes indefinite the unit of work 
to be taken. If every opus is taken as an equal unit — for instance, 
a short madrigal and a whole Mass — such an equalization is absurd. 
Then it is impossible to secure even relatively complete data about most 
works ; even in regard to many that are known, it is impossible to decide 
whether they are religious or secular. For these reasons, this basis for 
computation of the proportions was dropped and we turned to the number 
of composers predominantly religious or secular. This basis has also 
its deficiencies. For instance, Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso in such 
a procedure would be given one unit each, equal to other not only less 
influential but to much less productive composers. ' Compared with more 
than a thousand compositions produced by Palestrina and at least 
twenty-three hundred by di Lelsso, such an equalization of these creators 
with those who produced ofily a few works is quite unpermissible. In 
addition, for the period before the fifteenth century, either method is 
misleading, since at that time, as in the early Middle Ages, the Christian 
Church used and permitted only the approved chants and rather dis- 
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couraged any novelty in religious music. In a statistical study, such a 
situation results in the-, obviously misleading conclusion that Gregorian 
chants, for instance, used urhi et orhi in the Christian ^ Church, would 
count only one unit, equal to a madrigal known only to a small circle 
and used a short time. For the same reason the number of secular 
composers would supply a greater number of names, though all their 
output was used much less than the chants alone.®^ 

TABLE> 32 . PEOPORTION OF EELIGIOTTS AND SECULAE COMPOSERS BY 

CENTITEIES 


Century 

Period 

Number of 
Religious Composers 

Number of 
Secular Composers 

Per Cent 
Religious 

a_ 

Per Cent 
Secular 

XVI 

1500-1520 

26 

19 





1520-1540 

19 

30 

, — 

— 


1540-1560 

22 

16 

53 

1 47 


1560-1580 

18 

16 

— 

— 


1580-1600 

31 

21 

— 


XVII 

1600-1620 

28 

47 






1620-1640 

22 

25 

— 

— 


1640-1660 

31 

37 

46 

54 


1660-1680 

47 

48 

— 

— 


1680-1700 

64 

64 

— 

— 

XVIII 

1700-1720 

68 

57 






1720-1740 

69 

72 

44 

56 

! 

1740-1760 

41 

55 

— 

— 

1 

1760-1780 

27 

55 

— 

— 


1780-1800 

1 

28 

52 

i 

— 

;xix 

1800-1820 

27 

73 






1820-1840 

31 

67 

— 

— 


1840-1860 

47 

87 

24 

76 


1860-1880 

22 

126 

— 

— 


1880-1900 

35 

163 

— 

— 


For these reasons either method is inadequate a^d in application to 
the centuries before the sixteenth entirely unreliable. They are also 
very deficient when applied to the musical works and composers after 
the fifteenth century; but the deficiency here is somewhat mitigated 
because at that time the composers were given more freedom in' the 

E 3 As a matter of fact, in pur computation by the number of composers whose names are 
mentioned in the above histories of music, plus the value of one assigned to anonymous 
single or collective pieces of secular music, we arrived at approximately the following per- 
centages; of the composers for the thirteenth century, 69 secular and 31 religious; for the 
fourteenth, 61 and 39 respectively; for the fifteenth, 54 and 46. Thus these figures show 
a preponderance of secular composers in these centuries and a decreasing proportion of them 
as we pass from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. These results are entitrely misleading, 
in my opinion. The evidence existing leaves hardly any doubt that the situation was rather 
reversed. 
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field of religious music and the creation of appropriate religious music 
began to be welcomed by the Church. Likewise their works could be 
performed in various religious ceremonies, and in this way they were stim- 
ulated to creativeness. Even under these circumstances, the quantita- 
tive data are likely to be misleading, but the figures in Table 32 were 
secured as to the number of the religious and secular composers for the 
specified period.®^ 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances known and the^ trends 
in other fields of art, these figures seem to show the situation correctly. 
The results are' supported by other data — the data of the religious 
and secular compositions of the prominent composers (Table 33). 

For the religious compositions were taken oratorios. Passion music, 
cantatas, Masses, and other compositions, such as the Magnificat, 
Stabat Mater, Requiem, chorales, etc. For secular music, sonatas, 
chamber music (quartets, quintets, etc.), operas, concertos, symphonies, 
overtures, symphonic poems, suites, and a few songs. 

TABLE 33 . PROPORTION OP RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR COMPOSITIONS 

BY CENTURIES 


Century 

Period 

Number of Great 
Religious Works 

Number of Great 
Secular Works 

Per Cent 
Religious 

Per Cent 
Secular 


1600-1620 

19 

47 






1620-1640 

19 

25 

— 

— 

XVII 

1640-1660 

25 

37 

42 

58 


1660-1680 

42 

48 

— 

— 


1680-1700 

54 

64 

— 

— 


1700-1720 

60 

57 

— 

— 


1720-1740 

60 

72 

[ — 

— 

XVIII 

1740-1760 

40 

55 

42 

58 


1760-1680 

27 

55 

— 

— 


1780-1800 

27 

1 52 

— 

— 


1800-1820 

25 

73 






1820-1840 

29 

‘ 67 

— 

— 

XIX 

1840-1860 

42 

87 

21 

79 


1860-1880 

19 

1 126 

— 




1880-1900 

25 

163 

— 

— 


1900-1920 

7 

138 

5 

95 


The results of Tables 32 and 33 are rather close. The trends are the 
same — toward ever-increasing secularization which in the nineteenth 
and (especially) in the twentieth centuries has become not only dominant 
but crushingly so (especially i^one takes into consideration that many 

“Ha composer created in both fields without any definite preponderance in either, he was 
put into both classes. 
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religious compositions like Verdi’s Requiem or Berlioz’s Tuba mirum — 
even, in parts, Beethoyen’s Missa solemnis — are half pagan in their 
spirit and character). Not only the trends but even Ae proportions 
in both tables come remarkably close to each other. They are almost 
identical in spite of the quite different basis of their computation. 

The above considerations and the data warrant the assumption that 
the trend started at least as far back as the thirteenth century, perhaps 
even ii\ the second part of the twelfth, when the music of the trouveres 
and troubadours came into existence. 

This secularization has been proceeding not only quantitatively but 
qualitatively. As mentioned, even the religious music after the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries has been showing an increasingly profane 
and worldly character.^^ Specialists in music know that even such great 
religious compositions as J. S. Bach’s Mass and Magnificat, the St. John 
and St. Matthew Passions, some of Palestrina’s, Vittoria’s, and especially 
Orlando di Lasso’s religious works, Beethoven’s Missa solemnis, Mozart’s 
Requiem, Berlioz’s Tttba mirum, not to mention works like Verdi’s Requiem 
or Brahms’s German Requiem, or Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, were 
at best religious only in part; in other parts they were magnificent 
failures as religious music.®® If some parts were religious in spirit, the 
other parts were Sensate, the music of opera or symphony. Further- 
more, in their technique the religious compositions of these centuries 
have almost invariably been Sensate.®^ 

56 Since the seventeenth century, almost all the religious music is penetrated by the 
profane spirit, which abandons, or what is still worse, alters the traditions. There are many 
Christian artists, but there is little of pure Christian art.’’ Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. XI, 
p. 208. 

56 ‘‘The Masses and other sacred compositions of Haydn and Mozart contain a great deal 
of beautiful music, but they are utterly unsuited to the purpose of the ritual. They strike 
one as being distinctly pagan, both in style and sentiment. Those of Haydn, one feels, would 
be a more appropriate accompaniment to the bucolic rites of Ceres and Demeter than to those 
of the Cathodic Church, while those of Mozart, not even excepting the famous Requiem, with 
their subtle sensuous charm, suggest pagan divinities in disguise, like the Saint John and 
Sainte Anne of Leonardo da Vinci. ... As to the great Missa Solemnis of Beethoven, it is 
pantheistic rather than Christian, mystical rather than religious,” and has “frequently a 
dramatic, secular style.” Eyen it, from this standpoint, a magnificent failure.” Even 
Bach’s Mass is not quite perfect in this respect. C. Gray, op. cit., pp. 194 and 183. 

One can listen to the religious music of different periods through the records issued. 
Take, for instance, a series: a Gregorian chant (or sbme part of it, Agnus Dei), Pales- 
trina’s Agnus Dei from Ms Mass, Orlando di Lasso’s Ag^ius Dei, Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Beethoven’s Agnus Dei, from his Missa solemnis, the requiems of Mozart, Berlioz, Brahms, 
Verdi, and so on. If one listens attentively to tM^eries, one hears quite clearly the trends 
discussed. Such evidence is of the first class, more valid than any statistical table or even 
any indirect corroboration. 
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Since religious music has been dwindling, becoming less and less 
Ideational and more Sensate, it follows that th§ Sensate music for the 
last eight centu;:ies has been correspondingly increasing.®® 

It is to be said, on the other hand, that in the period from the end of 
the fifteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, all in all the 
grand music represented (special currents exempted) a mixture of both 
forms, without an extreme or monopolistic preponderance of either. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in the first part of th^ seven- 
teenth, the Ideational form was still slightly preponderant ; in the second 
part of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century the Sensate form 
was increasingly preponderant, but without decisively breaking the 
balance. The Idealistic music of these centuries incorporated in itself 
all the purest, noblest, and richest there is in Sensate beauty — was free 
from its rude, vulgar, cheap, too sensational and smart aspects ; at the 
same time it still soared in the realm of the superempirical values, still 
was attached to them, guided and inspired by them and by their inner 
beauty. In that music the supreme inspiration still comes from the 
sublime ideals and idealistic values, which were a substitution for the 
entirely otherworldly values of the pure Ideational music. As such 
it uplifted the common man to the heights of the immortal values, 
showing him the kingdom of infinity; telling him in the Sensate language 
about universalia ante rem; ennobling, purifying, and giving him wings 
on which to soar far above the plains of the empirical world. 

It is not incidental that the religious and the secular music of this 
period differ from each other very little. ' Bach, Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven often use similar airs and music in their secular and religious 
compositions. This means that both kinds are Idealistic, neither other- 
worldly religious, nor sensually hedonistic. 

With different shadings all this is true of the great works of the great 
masters of these centuries. In Palestrina’s works, vocal music reaches 
its heights in purity, nobility, idealism, and sensuous perfection. After 
J. S, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, the greatest of the 

“Here are a few quotations from Combarieu, Histoire, Vol. I, which corroborate the 
above. Since the fourteenth century, “The profane chanson develops more and more and 
tends to acquire a supremacy equal to that of the religious chants ; but it is treated as a motet, 
while en reoanche, they compose many Masses with melodies tak^n from the popular tunes” 
(p. 447). “Then music makes anothef decisive conquest, namely that of the qualities thanks 
to which music is an art of charm and seduction, not in the primitive and magic sense, but 
in the modem'sense of these terms” (p. 447). Music begins “to express these human sen- 
timents which®are not entirely spiritu^f and sometimes are of the lowest part of our inner 
Ufe” (p. 4si). “In the Rentussance, music sometimes humanizes itself and becomes real- 
istic” (p. 452). 
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great, in whose works music reached its highest Idealistic peaisj the 
descent to the cheaper and more extreme sensatism is indicated clearly. 

Though there is no doubt that in the music of thesg centuries there 
were several “muddy” streams of an exaggerated and too earthly sen- 
sualism, and though there is also no doubt that even in the works of these 
great masters there were several places where they fell from the heights 
and produced something very sensual, nevertheless, when the bulk of 
the g^at works of the period is considered, the characteristics of the 
Idealistic music are unquestionably true of them, from Palestrina to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and his last quartets (especially opera 137, 
131, 132, and 135). In the Palestrina-Vittoria-Lasso-Bach period, the 
inspiration and the main value of the music is still religious, and even 
Christian religious, superempirical, serene and absolute, dressed in the 
noblest and sublimest robes of empirical beauty. There is still the 
cathedral and Adoremus, Christ and the Kingdom of God in it, and either 
unquestioning faith or a rationalistic will to believe. This faith trans- 
forms into Idealistic colors even the folk songs. In the Lulli-Rameau and 
Gluck-Mozart-Haydn streams, the purely religious value is less notice- 
able, but the music is like a pure dream on a spring morning, of a beautiful 
and innocent youth, not yet touched by the prose of everyday life ; still 
living in a world of dreams, free from hatred, even from tragedy. It is a 
fresh, pure, spontaneous song of youth, idealistic, imaginative, with 
silver laughter; without any burden of sin or tragedy, or worry or “dirt 
of daily vulgarity.” In Beethoven, finally, we have the music of a sage, 
to whom all the ecstasy of wisdom and all the tragedy of reality are 
known ; who has scaled the heights of empirical pain and pleasure, with 
its noble and vulgar aspects ; who has fathomed all this and has not been 
seduced by it. He knows its inexorability as Destiny, but he knows also 
that beside and beyond it there is another world, the world of the God- 
head, the supersensual values, something difficult to define and put into 
words, but expressible in the mysterious language of music. This comes 
out with special intensity, in spite of many relapses, in the works of 
Beethoven of the third and last period, that achieve the unachievable 
and definitely cross thp boundary line between the Sensate and noumenal 
worlds. Other streams were nearer to the earth, especially the theatrical 

‘ 59 Some of them, like Vittoria (the El Greco of i&usic), remained intensely religious and 

wanted to be purely ideational. ‘^Many evil and depwed men abuse music as an excitant 
in order to plunge into earthly delight, instead of raising themselves by means of it to the 
contemplation of God and divine things. The artT 5 f song should be entirelj^ devoted to the 
aim and end for which it was originally intended, namely, praise and glory of God/^ writes 
Vittoria. C. Gray, of, ciL, p. 83. 
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streams of musical drama and musical comedy {opera buffo) — which., 
headed by Monteverde, emerged in the sixtefnth and seventeenth 
centuries — and^the gallant streams of Rameau, but even they were free 
from the vulgarities of naturalism and exaggerated theatricality which 
invaded music in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The trend toward ever-increasing sensatism in music is shown by 
various data. One of these concerns the theatricalism of music. It has 
been indicated that this quality is one of the important characteristics 
of Sensate art in any field. There is no doubt that quantitatively and 
qualitatively the theatricalism of music has grown steadily in the last 
two or three centuries. This is manifest in the fact that opera, especially 
comic opera, not to mention vaudeville and entertainments of a similar 
low order, emerged only at the end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 
century. “By the middle of the seventeenth century opera . . . had 
become a popular form of entertainment. In Venice alone there were 
no fewer than seventeen opera houses.” Somewhat similar was the 
situation in other urban centers. 

In the field of religious music, oratorio, as a theatrical form of music, 
emerged in the seventeenth century. “ This is a direct evidence of my 
contention, but it is not all the evidence.®^ What is important also is 
that these theatrical forms of music have been rapidly growing during 
the last three centuries. We divided the important musical works 
mentioned in the above histories into the “theatrical” (oratorio, opera, 
and comic opera) and the nontheatrical (cantata, organ and chamber 
music, symphony, concerto, suite, etc.) and -roughly computed their 
number in these centuries. The results are shown in Table 34. 


TABLE 34 . EL0CTTJATION OE THEATRICAL AND NONTHEATRICAL 
.COMPOSITIONS BY CENTURIES 


Century 

Number of Important Theatrical Combinations 
{opera, musical drama, musical comedy, 
oratorio) 

Number of Important Nontheatrical 
Compositions^, 

XVII 

96 

317 

xvin 

163 

353 

XIX 

207 

395 


Ibid., pp. 13 and 136. “ See Combarieu, Hisioire, Vol. XI, chap. di. 

® Do not confuse this theatricalism'with the religious medieval mysteries. These were 
symbolic and dealt with superempiricaA values. As such, they did not try to “sell” a fictitious 
empirical reality to an audience, instead of the real one. They did not function for the sake 
of amusement &d sensual pleasure. If! these and many other traits the mysteries and 
religious dramas of the Middle Ages are radically different from the theatrical productions in 
the modem sense of the word. 
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Thus while the number of nontheatrical works increased but slightly^ 
that of important theatrical works increased more than twice, an addi- 
tional evidence of the theatrical’ nature of modern cultur'e, shown 
by other compartipients of art. 

.C. Lalo indicates, in his own way, the sensate and superficial nature 
of theatrical music, as opposed to ‘‘classic” music. 

The great classics are not dramaturgies and the great dramaturgies are not 
and caignot be classics. The reason for that is that by its nature the technique 
of drama is a hash, an inevitable impurity. . . . The great works of the 
classics do not intend to put a drama into a symphony, a^ it is often said; 
but, on the contrary, to relegate the theater and drama to the class of an 
inferior genre of music. It is romanticism which made a grand art out of the 
theater. The theater is in the same relationship to music that journalism is 
to literature. It is not to be wondered at that the classics did not try to be 
journalists.®^ 

The theatricalism of the music of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies is manifested in many other forms, both quantitative and quali- 
tative. They give additional support to the above data and acquire 
a peculiar meaning in its light. Take one or two examples. 

According to the majority of the critics, the greatest and certainly the 
most influential composer of the nineteenth century is Richard Wagner. 
He is its mightiest musical dramatist. His music is theatrical, not only 
in the sense of being opera, but music drama, produced with the co-opera- 
tion of all the arts — poetry, painting, mimic, music, by all the means 
which can impress, and with music used as a component of the drama, 
rather than as an end in itself. This sounds like Ideational music. 
But when one considers that his is human drama, centered, as usual, 
around profane love, which is beautified by legendary and romantic 
figures, one can understand that Wagner is the radically opposite pole 
to any Ideational music. “Wagner was neither a musician who made 
poems, nor a poet who made music, but a ‘theatricalist,’ who made both 
whenever he wanted them,” is one of the best definitions of Wagner 
I have come across, in spite of the superficiality of its author. 

Other postclassics and Romantics, be they Schubert or Schumann, 
Bruckner or Smetana^ Berlioz or Verdi, Bizet, Brahms, Tschaikovsky, 
Moussorgsky, or Debussy, show the same tendency, but perhaps in a less 
degree.®^ 

^ Lalo, Esquisse, p. 292. ^ 

^ Egon Friedel, A Cultural History of ike Modem^Age (New York, 1932), ?yoL III, p. 309. 

On the level of the vulgar art of the present time, this unholy theatricalism and its 
tasteless mixture of everything without the slightest reason is shown by the popular '‘shows,” 
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The next satellite of the sensual art generally, and of sensual music 
particularly, is quantitative colossalisin. We saw how successfully it 
invaded the Graeco-Roman music in its Sensate stage. The same is 
evident in the music of the last three centuries, and especially of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth. Yes, the music of this period has certainly grown 
to be the “biggest” and the most colossal in a quantitative respect. 
I have indicated how small was the number of the performers, whether 
in Greece in the period of its Ideational and Idealistic music, or^in the 
Middle Ages, or even in the centuries of the European Idealistic music. 
A^we pass from fhe Middle Ages to the twentieth century, the colossalism 
grows in many ways. Take, for instance, the size of the orchestra for which 
musical compositions are scored. Here are t3q)ical data. Monteverde’s 
Orpheus (1607) is scored, all in all, for about thirty instruments: two 
gravicembalos, two contrabassi de viola, ten viola da braccio, one double 
harp, one small flute, two morgani di ligno, etc. The orchestras of Lulli, 
Bach, or Stamitz were ordinarily not larger.®® 

From the seventeenth to the eighteenth centuries new instruments 
are introduced, one after another, enlarging the orchestra, and the 
n um ber of players on the same instruments is increased. In 1720 the 
flute is introduced. Handel introduced the trombone and valtorna; 
Mozart the clarinet ; Gosseck several percussion instruments ; then came 
the tuba corva (Lesueur), the organ (Rust), celesta, piano, bell, piccolo, 
various horns, and so on. 

In spite of this, excepting the “parade music” of the time of the 
French Revolution, with its monster orchestras and choruses, the or- 
chestra of the eighteenth century was still moderate in its size. Even 
the orchestra for which Beethoven scored his first to the fifth symphonies 
was still moderate and well balanced. 

When we come to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the size 
notably increases. Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony (1830) is scored for 

musical comedies, and our “ talkies/’ They mix everything — music, conversation, songs, 
pantomimes, and heaven knows what else. And what is still more typical is that in many 
‘^comedies” and ‘^talkies” the hero suddenly plunges without any reason, in the most impor- 
tant moments (when he is about to kiss the heroine), into a long and mostly raucous singing 
of some current crooning hit.” In these vulgar chef d'^cBuwes of our time in this unmusical 
‘‘Music Goes Round and Round” interpolation, the discussed trait assumes great conspicu- 
ousness and exhibits the lowest grade of taste one can imagine, even from the standpoint bf 
a keen sensualism. ^ 

See the details in H. Kretzschmar’s Geschichte der Oper (Leipzig, 1919). Also E. Wellesz, 
Der Beginn desfmusikdischen harock uiC^ die Anfdnge der Oper in Wien (Leipzig, 1922) ; 
R. Haas, Die musik des barocks (Potsdam, 1928) ; R. Rolland, “L’opera,” in the EncydopMie 
de la mnsique^ quoted. 
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more than a hundred instruments. His Tuba mirum (1838) for a still 
larger orchestra (not to mention the chorus). About the si?e of the 
Fantastic Symphony orchestra was that for the Rienzi o& Wagner (1840). 
As we come to Wagner’s Gotterdammerung (1877), Bruckner’s Eighth 
S’ymphony (1884), Mahler’s First Symphony (1888), Richard Strauss’s 
Heldenleben (1899), the size and complexity of the orchestra still further 
increase. In Strauss’s Electra (1908), Mahler’s Fifth Symphony (1904) 
and then his Eighth (1910), Schdnberg’s (1901), and Stravin- 

sky’s Sacr& du printemps (1913), the necessary instruments number one 
hundred and twenty and more. 

From seven singers in the Gregorian Schola, from four to twenty for 
Palestrina’s music, from some thirty to sixty instruments in the regular 
orchestras of Bach and Mozart, the orchestra of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries has certainly grown to be colossal. 

The same is true of the choruses and other instrumentalities of music, 
beginning with the buildings and ending with the stage. We live in the 
age of the highest and largest halls, in an age of monster choruses, even 
in provincial music festivals, in an age of large-scale technical means of 
providing music in every form. The totality of the modern technical 
musical equipment of a regular good-sized stage used in vaudeville and 
ordinary shows is probably larger than that used in the greatest musical 
festival of the Middle Ages or even of the centuries from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth inclusive. 

One sees the same trait in many more intimate forms of music : the scale 
of tonality has grown wider in range; the polytonality greater; the 
contrasts sharper, more used and more abused, especially in the fortissimo ; 
the scale of dissonances has been growing ; the proportion and character 
of noises, which tend more and more to replace melody ; also the variety 
of chromatics, of timbres, of rhythms, of tempos, as’ well. 

In passing, it is worth while to mention another trend very symbolic 
in its chatacter. It is an aftermath of this quantitative growth and also 
a mark of sensuality. It consists of a steady increase of the brass, wood 
wind, and percussion instruments in orchestration. While in the compo- 
sitions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they played a very 
modest role — and the brass and percussion instruments often played 
hardly any — the compositions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have been giving them a more and more hnportant part. In the field 
of vulgar music, it has led to the modern domination of ths^ brass band 
and the saxophone. The fact is hardly incidental , it is symbolic, the 
brass music driving out the more delicate music of the strings. Causally 
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it is one of the satellites of the Sensate music and its passion for size. 
We have in our days a replica of what happened in Greece and Rome 
in the period oT domination of such music. 

The evidences of the trend discussed and of the powerful domination 
of Sensate music in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are not limited 
by the above. There are many others. Such is the ever-increasing 
complication of the texture of music and the deliberate creation of technical 
difficulties. While ordinary orchestras can play the works of the classics, 
many a modern work, like some by Stravinsky, Smidt, Schonberg, 
Hbnegger, Mahler, taxes to the limit the resources of even the very best 
and most virtuosic orchestras. Another aspect is the ever-increasing role 
of technique^ not of genius or talent, but technique which is the result of 
long training in order to be capable of the most difficult ^Hricks,’^ what- 
ever they may be. The great masterpieces in art and literature and 
science have mostly been spontaneous in the sense that they were the 
result of a free flow of the creative forces of a genius not dominated by 
technique, to whom technique is a minor matter and who creates his own. 

The decadent periods ^ whether in aft or science or religion, have often been 
marked by this substitution of technique for genius; of specific training in 
technical skill rather than real creativeness or inspiration. In such 
periods, technique usually dominates the field; scientists talk mainly of 
scientific technique, with which they usually do not produce anything 
but mediocrity ; critics and artists talk of the technique of scoring, of 
playing, of writing, of painting. Technique becomes the alpha and omega 
of art. And artist creators strive to show first" of all their mastery of it, 
and especially some of their own inventions in it. Hence the cerebral 
character of music or art created according to the prescription of the 
approved technique. Hence their striving for difficulties and a technical 
tour de force as supposedly the highest mark of mastery. Thus the techni- 
cal virtuosity of such periods becomes indeed amazing. All these things 
are various aspects of the same phenomenon : the Sensate character of 
art. • And of all that we have more than enough, in the music of the last 
part of the nineteenth and the twentieth century.®^ 

I shall mention just a few additional satellites of Sensate music which 

So far as the domination of Sensate music is concerned, it was naturally described and 
formulated long ago. One of the prominent Iheorizers in the call to “ naturalism and 
^Tmitation’’ of^empirical life was J. J, Rousseau. Somewhat later one of the voices clamoring 
fox Sensate mu, sic was A. Reicha, who^ his Art du compositeur drmmtique (Paris, 1833), 
p. 107, says : “ W e think that the ancient music of the Church in the famous style of Palestrina 
is unfitted to our age. This style is devoid of musical ideas, of air, of symmetry, of grace, 
of variety; it can interest us but little. It should be replaced by a new style,” 
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have appeared during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Such are 
the professionalism an(i individualism of the music composers. Ano- 
nymity and collectivity of creative activities do not exist. Everybody 
wants to attach hismame to his work. Everybody wants to be original/’ 
^^singular/’ ^^ndividual.” To say of somebody’s achievement, whether 
composition or performance, that it is ‘^regular,” common,” or devoid 
of individuality, is to offend the artist deeply. Professionalism and de- 
cay of (^ollective activities have gone so far that nowadays every distant 
farm woman and every village lad needs a professional instructor to tell 
them how they shall sing, how to play musical instrunients, or how J:o 
musically educate themselves. Collective creation, be it folk song or 
just a tune, has practically disappeared. Instead, the last “hit” of the 
crooner or of a successful song writer is broadcast over the country. 
In the Four H clubs and county singing clubs, the people, like puppets, 
are drilled by professionals in what is called the singing of masterpieces, 
from Aida to the last popular song. The results are — well, many of 
the readers have probably heard these famous concerts, pretentious but 
as a rule mechanical and poor musically. 

On the other hand there are professional unions of composers, singers, 
musicians, quite similar to the Dionysiac unions of musicians in Greece 
and similar unions in Rome. But the collective creation in music by 
the body of the people, as it was practiced in the Ideational and Idealistic 
periods, has practically disappeared. 

Another satellite and symptom of the trend discussed is the enormous 
development of musical education ^ musical criticism ^ musical discussion, 
and musical aestheticism. Nowadays almost every boy and girl of good 
family is obliged to be ‘^musically educated.” Innumerable public and 
private agencies strive to give a musical education to every child through 
singing clubs, governmental organizations, public sohools, etc. Musical 
criticism blossoms in every copy of practically every newspaper. Musical 
journals, •musical schools, musical discussions, departments of music 
in every college and high school — aU these are present in abundance. 
If the production of masterpieces depended upon the number of 
people involved in musical activities, then certainly we should expect 
a generous crop. The reality, however, does not agree with that 
expectation. 

Sensate art is created for a market. No'^adays, when the artist is a 
professional and makes his living by his activity, he has^to create a 
marketable commodity. Therefore he has to create, not perhaps what 
he would like to, but what can make money. In order to do this, he has 
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to adapt his work to the prevailing taste of the largest class of consumers. 
Such an adaptation means vulgarization and com;mercialization. Hence 
their presence in our musical culture. It can hardly be helped. 

Its other aspect is a cheap sensationalism. If an ^artist is to make 
money, he has to make a “hit.” To make a “hit,” his work has to have 
something sensational which will get wide publicity, arouse interest, 
attract a ‘full house, and so on. All this we have to a degree hardly 
equaled before. 

Sensate music and culture are of the world of Becoming, of incessant 
and rapid change. Since the value of Sensate music is in its sounds 
as such ; and since many repetitions of the same combination of sounds 
soon become familiar and boring, musical art, under such conditions, 
demands an incessant change, unceasing variety, contrasting fashions. 
Of all this we have also more than enough. The best sellers in music, 
like those in literature, are acclaimed, and then forgotten the next season ; 
something new has to come incessantly, and not merely new, but contrast- 
ingly new. Hence the rapid change in fads and fashions in the music 
of these centuries. Within the nineteenth century alone, there were 
at least three waves of classicism-romanticism. As for smaller changes, 
they are almost seasonal. Even the leading musical critics, in their 
reviews of the performances of the great orchestras or conductors, make it 
almost a rule to complain that “only last season such and such a composi- 
tion was played, and now it is again on the program.” One of the com- 
monest criticisms is that the programs have little variety ; and so on. 
We are so accustomed to this psychology that we do not notice the 
extraordinary character of such everyday statements. Imagine a medie- 
val “highbrow” saying that only last season the Chants, or the Kyrie, or 
the Gloria was performed, and now it is again on the program ! Such a 
statement would have been impossible in the period of Ideational music, 
and in such periods every Kyrie, Gloria, Agnus Dei, Sanctus, and so on 
was performed several times a day, and yet one can hardly discover any 
inscription or statement of the medieval intellectuals that they were given 
too often and that they should be replaced by something new and dif- 
ferent. When this is understood, all the significance of the daily state- 
ments of our critics and of our public will become clear. Yes, we cannot 
help striving for something ever new and varied and contrasting. If we 
even want to stick to sometibting, we cannot, because such is the nature 
of Sensate CTt generally and o^Sensate music particularly. We have 
to chase aftfer novelty and variky of subject, of technique, of “trick,” 
whether we want to or not. 
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The result of this unceasing change is an ever-increasing trend of 
Sensate music toward something not just beautiful, but striking, ^ extreme, 
exotic, picturesque, and monstrous. Sensual beauty of na^mal form soon 
becomes familiar amd tiresome. In a mediocre form it is bound to be 
quickly exhausted. The artist who is striving to give something quite 
new and the public who is possessed by the passion for novelty both 
sooner or later are driven to look for that new and original in the realms 
little exploited by the classics : in the field of the unusual and especially 
the extreme ; in the vast region of the perverse and negative phenomena 
of life unexploited and avoided by Ideational as well as by Idealistic 
music. In the fields of positive values, the sensual music cannot compete 
with the Ideational or Idealistic. If their topics were God and the 
absolute values, or the hero and the ideal types of man and sociocultural 
values, the sensual music is bound to take something either perverse, 
exotic or negative, or empirically dramatic or just mediocre — types 
such as The Emperor Jones, Heldenleben, Sinfonia Domestica, or the 
urbanized cavemen (in the Sacre), with human sacrifice, of course, inter- 
woven around sex (also of course), or comedians {Petrushka) or clowns 
{Pagliacci), or a pregnant woman with her lover (Schonberg), or gypsies 
and smugglers {Carmen), or railroad business {Pacific), or romantic 
brigands {Robert le Diable), or the Voceks, and so on. As we shall see, in 
literature and dramatic art, this trend is still more conspicuous (remember 
the success of the series of perverse types given in O^NeilFs plays), but it is 
quite tangible in music also. 

One of the most important evidences of that is the growth of musical 
comedy. Like almost any comedy, it is woven mainly around the negative 
types and events and values. The grand art of the Middle Ages did not 
know it. In the form of the opera buffa, it appeared in the sixteenth 
century and has been growing ever since. In our sample we got twenty- 
four for the seventeenth century, ninety-seven for the eighteenth, and 
one hundred and six for the nineteenth. Quite a growth ! Like carica- 
ture and satire in painting, comedy in literature and drama, the musical 
comedy, by its very nature, deals with the ridiculous, stupid, perverse, 
criminal aspects of life.^^ Its growth, therefore, is a direct corroboration 
of the statements previously made. 

Besides the directly negative and perverse subjects, another refuge and 
source of supply for new and unusual subject^ is the types, phenomena, and 

^ See in Combarieu, Eistoire, VoL III, pp. 444^52, a list of conoic ope^^f and musical 
comedies with the number of the performances of each in the OpBra, since 1805 to 1914, and 
in the Opera Comique, since 1807 to 1910. 

1—39 
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values on the level of commonness and mediocrity, devoid of any heroism or 
halo. Since these fields were also intentionally avoided by the Ideational- 
Idealistic art, the sensational art naturally appropriates them, depicts 
them with all the empirical circumstances of real life, and proudly parades 
them as “naturalism,” “realism,” and truth. This naturalism, in all its 
flatness, is another variety of the phenomenon typical of a sensual men- 
tality and sensual music and is present abundantly in contemporary 
music.®® The railroad-airplane (Honegger), factory (Molotov), ^toccata 
(Prokoffieff), May First Symphony (Shostakovitch), Noises of London 
(Elgar), football (Martinou), are just a few recent examples of that. 

The third source for the novelty to which the musician of sensualism 
turns is something exotic, sensually exotic particularly, which, like a 
cocktail or mystery or detective story, can provide a diversion from the 
habitual routine of life (ofl&ce hours, day-in and day-out drudgery). 
Hence the exotic, the picturesque, the sexually charged ‘'romanticism” 
of the Holl3rwood t}T>e — “Isn’t It Romantic?” Egyptians, Chinese, 
Persians, Africans, Turks, Mongols, ancient peoples, cavemen, Romans, 
Jews, are presented in the most naively fantastic but picturesque manner, 
quite different from our own society. These and many other exoticisms 
(woven around sex chiefly, of course) have been one of the most popular 
sources of supply of the ever new and different to which sensual music is 
doomed. Samson and Delilah, Islamey, Salammbo, lie de Calypso, 
Oberon, Salome, Aida, Thais, AstarU, Thamara, L’Africaine, Coppelia, 
Sappho, Faire, Othello, Le Prise de Trois, Ariadne, Bacchus, the whole 
Wagnerian series of the Ring, Tristan and Isolde, each more exotic than its 
predecessor! The majority of the operas and a considerable part of 
other musical compositions of the end of the eighteenth and of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have subjects of this kind.™ 

Finally, pathos, dramatism, emotion — especially woven around love : 
love tragic and comic, light and heavy, of the caveman type and of the 
chorus-girl type, Don Juanish, Othelloish, of the Romeo type; love 
ancient, medieval, of modern Broadway ; love of gods, of devils ; love 
angelic ; love in every imaginable form, with veiled and unveiled sex — 
all this naturally pervades our music and our art generally, as it always 
does in the period of dominant sensual art and mentality. The more 
dramatic, pathetic, emotional-the work, the better,' the greater, the more 
successful it is. 

Conipar(f Combarieu, Eistoire, Volrtll, p. 452. 

An analysis of the list of operas and of the comic operas given by Combarieu is exceed- 
ingly suggestive, from this standpoint. 
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One of the manifestations of this emotionality and pathos is an increas- 
ing sentimental sadness of grand as well as of the vulgar contemporary 
music. This has been noticed by several historians of m.usic. Speaking 
of that Combarieu says that this triste sentimentality has been growing, 
even in comic opera. “Music of the comic theater, which by definition 
has to be gay, has become sad and dolorous. Already in the melodies of 
Massenet, in Werther and Manon, the intensity of the expression of love 
is a vo 4 ce of suffering. In the Louise of Charpentier, it is a poignant 
sadness.” 

In agreement with this is the moronic and sentimentally sad crooijing 
in the field of contemporary vulgar music. Our study of the major and 
minor keys in which great compositions are written indicates that the 
proportion of those written in the minor key has been increasing. The 
minor as such was regarded rather negatively up to the eighteenth century 
(in the sixteenth century it was considered something painful and 
abnormal ; si lontano un poco della perfezione del harmonia ; flebile nescio 
quid, as it was characterized by Zarlino in 1558). And Rameau in 1750 
in his Demonstration du principe de I’harmonie had to plead especially 
for its right in music. Through Bach the minor became equal to the 
major and then, parallel with an increase of the harmonic complexity of 
music and its tonality, the minor tended to be used more and more. 
Professor I. Lapshin’s study of the dominant tonality of the works shows 
the following coefficient of tonality — the coefficient being the sum of 
major and minor keys of the six tonalities of the major and of the six 
tonalities of the minor, which are dominant in the work of the composer 
studied. 

Mozart, 20; Haydn, 21; Beethoven, 26; Glinka, 20; Weber, 24; 
Meyerbeer, 23 ; Chopin, 42; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 28; Grieg, 24; Mous- 
sorgsky, 27 ; Scriabin, 45 ; Tschaikovsky, 25. In the percentages of the 
works written in the major and minor keys the results are somewhat simi- 
lar, For’the eighteenth century the percentage (computed upon the basis 
of the works of the main composers) is 22 ; from 1800 to 1850 it rises to 
25 ; from 1850 to 1900 to 38.5. 

The figures can be -.only roughly representative, but they show the 
trend. Though the sad or gay impression of music depends upon the 
tdtal means used, and among them the minor may sound gay and 
the major dolorous, nevertheless, normally the statements expressed 
many times from Aristotle up to Pierre l(|aillard that the ir^nor usually 

Combarieu, Eistoire, Vol. Ill, p. 452. 

See TraiU de sons (Paris, 1910). 
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sounds sad, dolorous, lamentable, are hardly wrong. Under such an as- 
sumption — and I subscribe to it — an increase, of the minor is also a 
s}miptom of gro,wing sentimental sadness, emotionality, and lamentability 
of music. We have seen that these qualities and the pathetic are the 
usual satellites of Sensate art in all its compartments, and this is an 
additional corroboration of the growth of Sensate music in the last 
two centuries. 

The growth of all these tendencies to ultrasensatism, sexualisrn, exoti- 
cism, and naturalism in the effort, on the one hand, to reflect in music the 
empirical Sensate reality — and especially its common, everyday, or 
pathological aspects — and, on the other — as a counterpoison — some 
exotic and fantastic aspects of it as a remedy for the boredom of prosaism 
is shown also in the approximate statistics of the main subjects or themes 
of the prominent operas for the last three centuries. Table 35 gives the 
figures from our sample taken from the same sources. 

In the classification, by mythological and pseudo-historical operas are 
meant the operas and music where the subject is taken from ancient 
mythology and pseudo history, like most of the operas of Lulli, the aris- 
tocratic operas of the Venetian school, and the galant operas of Rameau. 
Similar subjects have been used in symphonic poems, like the Prometheus 
of Beethoven, the Orpheus of Monteverde, Gliick, and Liszt, the Ariadne 
of Richard Strauss, the Oedipus of Stravinsky, Psychee of C&ar Franck, 
etc. 

By comic and genre music are meant most of the classical comic operas 
and similar works, like Rossini’s Barber of Seville, Pergolesi’s Serva- 
Padrona (1733), Moussorgsky’s Fair of Sorochnitzy, Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, and the works of Weber, Cherubini, Cambini, and others. 

By revolutionary and war tyqjes are meant works like Tschaikovsky’s 
j8i2, Gossek’s, CatSl’s, Lesueur’s, Cherubini’s, Cambini’s revolutionary 
music ; Cretri’s Dionys le tyran, Beethoven’s Leonora and Fidelia, Ros- 
sini’s William Tell, Meyerbeer’s Huguenots and Prophet, Moussorgsky’s 
Khosjantzchina, etc. 

By animalism and paysage, clouds, sea, morning, night, seasons, forest, 
thunderstorm ; songs about a flea or a rat or a lion-; the waterfall, desert ; 
birds and other creatures and the paysage subjects expressed in musical 
terms, like Debussy’s Clouds and Sea; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, 
Wagner’s Siegfried’s Idyll, Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, Haydn’s and 
Glazunoff’sJrS'ea^ow, and so on.^ 

By histoncal works, those like Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunof, Wagner’s 
Meister singer, the Kitege of Rimsky-Korsakoff, etc. 
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By exoticism, works like Lesueur’s lie de Calypso, Beethoven’s Ruins 
of Athens, Weber’s Oberon (Turkish theme), Tourandott (Chinese), 
Glinka’s Ruslan, Balakireff’s Islamey, Strauss’s Salome, e^tc. 

By urbanism and nature morte, the naturalistic reflection of the indus- 
trial, urban, and mechanized or still-life phenomena, like the factory, 
railway, airplane, subway, machine, engine, skyscraper, noises of the 
city, football, city crowds, etc. 


'TABLE 35 . FLUCTUATION OF COMPOSITIONS BY CONTENT 


Period 

Mythology 

Pseudo 

history 

Genre 

Comedy 

Revolution 

War 

Folk Legend 
Paysage 
Animalism 

Historism 

Exoticism 

U rbam^i 
Nature 
morte 

1600-1620 \ 
1620-1640/ ! 

30 

5 











— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1640-1660 

18 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1660-1680 

25 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1680-1700 

50 

10 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

— 

1600-1700 \ 

m 

u 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1700-1720 

23 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1720-1740 

34 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1740-1760 

17 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1760-1780 

26 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1780-1800 

12 

21 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1700-1800 

112 

97 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1800-1820 

14 

26 

3 





— 

— 

1820-1840 

14 

14 

5 

2 

4 

— 

— 

1840-1860 

14 ! 

12 

4 

16 

5 

8 


1860-1880 

9 

40 

15 

20 

10 

13 

12 

1880-1900 

12 

14 

3 

25 

8 

20 

8 









1800-1900 

63 

1Q6 

SO 

63 

27 ' 

il 

20 

1900-1920 

15 

15 

6 

19 

6 

11 

20 


The sample is of course incomplete and only approximate, but roughly 
it reflects the reality. It shows that animalism and paysage, nature morte, 
exoticism, and urbanism emerged only in the nineteenth century ; here 
the trend’is identical with what we have seen in the fields of painting aad 
sculpture. Urbanism reflects in the most naturalistic way the routiije of 
daily life of the common average type of man. The same is shown by 
the increase of the genre and comedy music. Historism, which grows 
usually only in the period of the domination of sensatism in art, appears 
also here only in the nineteenth century. Revolution and war is an 
incarnation of the pathetic, dramatic, and emotional. It emerged in the 
eighteenth century. 

As a contrast to these growing classes, “mythology” aJid “pseudo 
history,” which deal mainly with the hero, with the deeply tragic and 
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heroic aspects of life, the class which is the favorite subject of Idealistic 
art, shows a rapid decrease ; the little halo of the, heroic, not to mention 
the divine, fades in the realm of growing Sensate music. The music 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries has turned away more and 
more from such a “superstition” as God and the superempirical values, 
and from such a “prejudice” of the aristocratic old regime as a hero; 
instead, like all the fields of art, it has been captivated by the Voceks, 
by the Carmens, by the seduced Marguerites, by the criminals,,. by the 
proletarians, and others like them. This is the essence of what modem 
art»calls proudly “realism,” “naturalism,” “free art,” and often the 
“art as a great educator.” 

It is really an interpretation of man and of all the sociocultural values 
on a decidedly low level, and is a general characteristic of the overripe 
phase of any Sensate culture and mentality. From the heavens and 
heroic heights it always descends to social gutters and cellars. That is 
its destiny ! 

Under these conditions, one can hardly expect from contemporary 
music either great — eternal — creations or any consistent style or any 
inner harmony and peace. Inner emptiness and brilliant technique — 
that is its present situation. It is probably doomed to go more and more 
to pieces ; to break into smaller and smaller fragments, each of which 
tends to be more and more peculiar, but all innerly incoherent, frag- 
mentary, and impressing us more by their freakiness than by their beauty. 
Inner emptiness and the most complicated and brilliant technique are the 
destiny to which it is doomed until it is replaced by the Ideational music, 
which has still to appear, but will probably grow eventually. The first 
clumsy signs of it, in some of the modem “isms,” seem already to have 
come to the surface. The works of many of the most modem composers, 
like Stravinsky and* Honegger, show already a rupture with the purely 
Sensate music, quite similar to the reaction of the anti-Visualists in 
painting. These modernists, or “Cubists in Music,” are in teal revolt 
agakist the prevalent forms of Sensate music. Some of them quite 
openly brush aside the sensually pleasing functions of music and profess 
something quite different from them, as the objectives of their com- 
positions.^® So far, like the anti-Visualists, they are reactionists. Like 
the cubists, they have cut their moorings from the shore of sensualisna, 
but they have not arrived at any new and real port where they and 
their musi^ can settle permanently. They are still searching, but 
they do n6t know what they are looking for, or, if they think they 
See, for instance, I. Stravinsky’s Chronicle of My Life (London, 1936)* 
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know, they still remain children of the Sensate age, with all its Sensate 
mentality. 

Whether they constitute one of the ^‘twists’’ of the sensual stream, 
or are the forerunpiers of a coming Ideational wave remains to be seen. 
What is significant is that here in music we find exactly the same situation 
as in other fields of art studied. The Sensate wave has reached its 
height ; in its traits it shows all the signs of overripeness. How long will 
it stay there ? Is its tide going to rise still higher, or is it going to ebb ? 
Let us abstain from prophecy. What is important is a comprehension of 
the position where our culture stands at the present’ moment. TJie 
above gives some information in this respect. And it is significant that 
this anti-Sensate twist at the end of the nineteenth and in the twentieth 
century is met in other fields of the fine arts, and we shall meet it again in 
almost all the other compartments of our culture. Such a unanimity 
guarantees the validity of the result. The twist is but a reflection of 
what has happened in the sociocultural reality. 

The above sums up the main waves of the Ideational and Sensate 
music, during some twenty-five hundred to twenty-seven hundred years 
studied. Besides these tidal fluctuations, there have been many minor 
ones, but they are outside the scope of this work, though the most impor- 
tant are reflected in the data given. So far as the tidal waves are con- 
cerned, they have proceeded in their essentials parallel with similar 
waves in other fields of art. The main discrepancies in time are as 
follows. 

First, music became classically Ideational in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D., while other arts — painting, sculpture, architecture — achieved 
their classic Ideationality somewhat later, by two or three centuries. 

Second, the Idealistic phase of music lagged; compared with that 
phase in the other arts ; while these reached the Idealistic stage in the 
thirteenth century, music entered it in the fifteenth and stayed in that 
phase longer, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Such are the main differences. They answer the problem to what 
extent various generalizations of the theories considered in Chapters 
Five and Six are val}d. The answer is rather negative in regard to 
the existence of a universally uniform sequence of leading and lagging 
claimed by such theories. In one period music was leading painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; in another, it;was lagging. We shall meet 
these phenomena many times. 

Finally, the results show that, all in all, the four forms otsart studied 
moved together in their changes, but the simultaneousness of the change 
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was' neither very close nor perfectly integrated. We shall discuss the 
meaning of this later; for the time being, let us just note it. The last 
remark is recurrent : by this chapter, an additional installment is paid 
toward the redemption of the promissory note. 

W The list of musicians and compositions studied in the above samples of this chapter Will 
be given in the fourth volume of this work, in a chapter on the fluctuation of the curve of 
creativeness m music. 
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‘fluctuation of ideational and sensate forms of 

LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


I. Preliterary Groups 

Literature, like the other forms of art, may be of two fundamental 
types: Ideational and Sensate. And between these extremes lie the 
many Mixed varieties. The literary work which deals with the “in vis- 
ible” world, superempirical and transcendental, and in which words and 
images are but symbols of this world, is, according to definition, Idea- 
tional literature. The work which depicts and describes empirical 
phenomena in their sensory aspect, where words and images have nothing 
but their empirical meaning, is Sensate literature. A considerable 
number of purely religious and magical literary works (hymns, dithy- 
rambs, prayers, odes, narratives, proverbs, riddles, incantations, etc.), 
on the one hand, and such works as Dante’s Divine Comedy^ on the other, 
are examples of the first type; purely “realistic” and “naturalistic” 
novels, dramas, plays, lyrics (for example, the works of Zola and Sinclair 
Lewis) are examples of the second. The pure Ideational literature is not 
concerned with the empirical world of the senses ; it does not strive at all 
to reflect this world accurately. Moreover, its objective is not to give a 
purely sensate enjoyment. Its “soul” and its objectives are beyond 
these purposes. The Sensate work aims always to give pleasure, to 
entotain, to amuse, to help pass the time, with or without any moral, 
didactic,, or utilitarian purposes. It strives to reflect empirical reality 
and, in its pure examples, to describe this reality with all the accuracy of 
“scientific” observation. In other respects, each of these types of lit- 
erature has practically^the same characteristics, respectively, as Ideational 
and Sensate painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. Without 
further elaboration here (since the subject, will be discussed later), I shall 
merely state that the division into Ideational and Sensate cuts across, 
and in no way coincides with, such categories as “realisti<j,” “symbol- 
istic,” “classic,” “romantic,” and many other classification^^w at present 
current in the theories and histories of literature and art in general 

S9S 
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In a rough or highly developed form both of these types of literature 
seem to have coexisted in virtually all cultures, at all periods. Even 
among “primitive” peoples we find crude Ideatiohal literature (religious 
and magical prayers, songs, incantations, proverbs^, formulas, dithy- 
rambs, etc.) as well as the Sensate, whether in the form of some empirical 
narrative, labor song, love song, or coarse sexual or drinking song. Both 
are found in some form and in some degree. In the religious and magical 
literature, especially, the sjrmbolic interpretation is quite common. Just 
as in primitive decorative art “a geometric form often receives a 
secondary meaning that is read into it, so the narrative,” or song, or 
formula, or even seemingly senseless group of syllables, “is given an 
interpretative significance that is quite foreign to the original tale.” 
For instance, the image of a girl who married a dog signifies in one Alaskan 
myth the origin of the Milky Way, in British Columbia the origin of the 
culture hero, in other places the tribal ancestor and his emergence, or a 
constellation or some other cosmological fact or myth.^ Similar symbol- 
ism has existed in many forms among almost all primitive tribes, as well 
as in the early stages of so-called historical cultures. Many of what are 
named the metaphors and metaphoric expressions in these literatures 
are but symbols, not metaphors at all in our sense of the word. We may 
expect to find that, as long as music (song) was inseparably associated 
with words, and as long as both the magico-religious and Sensate music 
existed among primitive peoples, both forms of literature also occurred. 
And the expectation is well met by the facts. 

Though present in almost every sociocultural constellation, both styles 
naturally occur, however, in different states of purity and in different 
proportions. Among primitive tribes both forms, and especially the 
Ideational, are to a large extent impure. Most of the literature of such 
peoples is of a Mixed form, where the Ideational and Sensate elements are 
interwoven — in some cases exceedingly well, in others rather poorly. 
Fpr instance, most of the early epics, anonymous or connected -^^ith some 
individual name, whether the Mahabkarata and Ramayana, the Gilgamesh 
epic, or parts of the Bible, the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Edda, the Scop’s 
Song, the Song of Beowulf, or the Russian folk epics about the great 
heroes Iliya Murometz, Dobrynia Nikititch, Sviatopolk, Mikula Selia- 
ninovitch, and others — these and many other early epics represent 
in principle the Mixed — that is, the Ideational-Sensate — literature in 

r 

1 Franz Boas'", Primitive. Art (Oslo, pp. 336-337. See also the other examples given 
in this work ftfr the religious and secular forms of literature, especially* on pp. 326-327 and 
324, and in the chapter on literature. 
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their character. They deal in part with the empirical heroic types, in 
part with superempirical forces (gods, the Fates, and so on). They 
stand in part in this wokd, and the description is empirical, devoid of any 
particular and, especially, transcendental symbolism ; and in part in a 
superempirical world of religious, moral, and other values described by 
symbolic imagery. To their contemporaries these epics must have been 
much more symbolic than they now appear, because many of the images, 
metapl^ors, descriptions, and even syllables, which sound empirical to us, 
were probably symbols with meanings very different from their empirical 
content.^ Some of them were to all purposes Idealistic in the sense g^n 
to that term in this work. 

It is probable that the literatures 'of different peoples contain different 
proportions of the two extreme forms at a given moment, some having 
more, some less of each of these types. It is also probable that these 
proportions do not remain constant in the course of the literature, but 
vary, giving domination now to one, now to the other. At least such has 
been the case (on a high, logically integrated plane) during the history of 
several cultures, particularly those studied here : the Graeco-Roman and 
Western Christian. More than ever, when one examines the main waves 
of the transformation of literature from the Ideational to the Sensate 
types with their Mixed forms, or vice versa, one is led to the conclusion 
that in their main movements these fluctuations follow in a close parallel 
those in the fields of painting and sculpture , and also, to a less degree, in other 
fields of art. At least such is the conclusion obtained after a study of the 
literature of the Westerm Christian and, to some extent, of the Graeco- 
Roman cultures. Whether such a parallelism is universal for all cultures 
and times, I am not prepared to say. We must not be too hasty with 
generalizations. We may, perhaps, expect its existence, but this must 
be,_iXfroborated by an actual study of the problem based on the 
empirical facts of these cultures. Such an extensive study need not be 
attempted here.^ 

® For several examples of what appear to us meaningless syllables (like hei-hd^ aya, iya, 
ham-ham, and so on), reiterated in songs of some primitive peoples, which in fact have a 
symbolic meaning (the cannibal spirit, grizzly bear, several supernatural beings, and other 
meanings), see F. Boas, cit,, p. 301. 

® The immense vastness of the field of all literatures, and the great difficulties to be met in 
such a study, force me to limit myself to the ChristiaiH European literature only, and even 
there to that of the main countries. The Graec%Roman literature has beqi included also, 
but somewhat more superficially. Subsequently German and French literabi^je are treated 
in some detail. See the Appendix to this ichapter for the works upon which the conclusions 
are based. 
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II. Graeco-Roman Literature and Criticism 

As to tile Graeco-Roman literature ^ (omitting the Creto-Mycenaean), 
it seems that in 'the centuries from about the eighth to the fifth b.c. this 
was predominantly Ideational. The precise century to which Homer and 
Hesiod belong is unknown, but it is possibly the eighth. The same is 
true of the legendary Orpheus and the Orphic literature. If the great 
works of these writers and groups cannot be styled purely Ideational, they 
are mainly so, for" the rest being at least Idealistic. The poets' of the 
Homeric, the Orphic, and the Hesiodic schools are all mainly the “spokes- 
men of deity” and “prophets.” ® To their contemporaries and to the 
Greeks up to about the time of Plato- and Aristotle they were, in all prob- 
ability, much more Ideational than they now appear to us.® To the 
Greeks before the fourth century the Iliad and Odyssey were religious, 
moral, and educational, rather than art creations. The Bible and the 
Gospels to the early Christians were not aesthetic works of art but 
divine revelation, and the attitude of the Greeks to Homer and Hesiod 
was similar. At least when one takes the discussions and commentaries 
of Homer by the early Greek thinkers and “critics” one finds in them no 
trace of what we term interpretation and criticism from the standpoint of 
art as an aesthetic criterion of beauty. 

Their criticism was criticism of matter only ; they treated Homer as a his- 
torical, a religious, a philosophical document, not as a work of art. ... [It 
was an] allegorical interpretation of Homer and perhaps of other poets [Anaxi- 
mander, Stesimbrotus, Glaucus, and others]. . . . -For criticism there was no 
room.^ 

Since the writings of Homer and other poets of that time were not 
looked upon as sheer poetry, but were viewed religiously and morally, 
in part perhaps symbolically, this is a sufficiently good indication-4feat 
they were perceived and interpreted much more IdeationaUy than we 

^ See any standard history of the Greek literature and mythology, but especially W. von 
Christ, W. Schmid, and O. Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Miinchen, 1924), 
2 vols.; A. F. Pauly and G.'SSfhsoviB^^Realenzyklopddie der KlassisckeitlAUerkimswissensckaft 
(Stuttgart, 1894-1936), 16 vols. 

® Wiiamowitz-Moellendorff , Der Glaube der Hellemn (Berlin, 1931), VoL I, pp. 39 ff. See 
also A. Lang, The World of Homer (London, 1920) ; M. P. Nilsson, Horner and Mycenae 
(London, 1933). 

®Up to the fourth century b.c. the poets were regarded as divinely inspired. See, for 
instance, Tldito^flepnUk /, 3310; Ion, S39j^3.nd e; Aristophanes, Progs, 686, where he styles 
his chorus “ho},y ” ; 1043 J ^.nd Hfeirakleitos, Quaestiones Homericae, 

Saintsfeury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste of Europe (London, 1900), 
Voi. I, pp. 11-13, See also F. Chambers, Cycles of Taste (Cambridge, 1928), passim. 
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understand and interpret them today.^ These works thus show to sOme 
extent the strength of the Ideational current of that period. But more 
indicative by far is thi fact that the bulk of the literature, which was 
practically inseparable from music and hardly existed apart from it, was 
definitely religious, magical, and symbolic. This literature was repre- 
sented by the Doric choral lyric of religious nomes, dithyrambs^ paeans, 
prosodies, threnodies, and other magico-religious songs, hymns, and 
literary-musical creations (Terpander, Alkman,Lasos, Simonides of Samos, 
Arion, ^tesichoros, Simonides of Keos, and others). In so far as these 
were predominantly Ideational the literature of the period may be ^id 
to be predominantly Ideational.^ There is no doubt that the Sensate 
literature, especially the Ionic stream of literature somewhat later 
(Theognis, Sappho, Anakreon, the Sicilian comic but moralizing and 
philosophizing poets such as Epicharmos, Sophron, and others of the 
sixth century), existed side by side with the Ideational stream; but it 
was, to all appearances, a subordinate and minor current, and even this 
current was greatly permeated by Ideationalism and Idealism. This 
impression is supported by Aristotle, who says that after poetry origi- 
nated it 

naturally divided itself into two different kinds. They who were of a grave 
and lofty spirit chose for their imitation the actions and the adventures of 
elevated characters; while poets of a lighter turn represented those of the 
vicious and contemptible. And these composed originally satires, as the 
former did hymns and encomia. Of the lighter kind, we have no poem anterior 
to the time of Homer, though many such in all probability there were [possibly 
on the lower planes of literature]. . . . [The first of these forms, developed 
later into tragedy,] originated from the dithyrambic hymn, the other [comedy] 
from those phallic songs. . . . [And further,] the successive improvements of 
tragedy, and the respective authors of them, have not escaped our knowledge ; 
but those of comedy, from the little attention that was paid to it in its origin, 
remain in^ obscurity. For it is not till late that comedy was authorized by 
the magistrate and carried on at the public expense ; it was at first a private 
and voluntary exhibition. , . 

Here we have testimony that the religious and moral and Ideational 
forms of literature appeared earlier than the ‘^lighter’’ (more Sensate) 
forms ; that the first current, until late, was on the high plane of socially 

® See the quoted works of F. de Coulanges, Saijj.tsbury, Christ-Schmid-St^|ilin, and others 
referred to in this chapter. ^ 

® See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, Comedy (Oxford, 1927), 

Aristotle, Poetics, I, 6-8 (pp. 10-12 in Everyman's Library ed.). 
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recognized literature, “authorized by the magistrate,” predominant, 
almost monopolistic ; that the Sensate forms emerged only later and from 
the lower sources (phallic songs) and only qu?te late received social 
sanction, although on the lower level of literature they had previously 
existed for some time. 

The end of the sixth and the fifth century b.c. — the period of the great 
Ideational-Idealistic lyricist Pindar and of the great tragedies and 
comedies (Aeschylus, Sophocles, and to some extent Euripides and 
Aristophanes) — was, as was indicated in Chapter Twelve, the Idealistic 
pe^d of Greek 'literature (and of other arts). Both Sensate and Idea- 
tional elements were so marvelously balanced in the inner content, 
as well as in the external form, that the tragedies of the fifth century 
reach the peak of the literary art of Greece.^^ 

After the first half of the fifth century, and especially beginning with 
the end of the fourth century b.c., Greek literature as well as Greek 
literary criticism, like the other forms of art already studied, definitely 
move toward ever-increasing Sensatism. The manifestations of this 
rising tide of Sensate literature are exactly the same as those which we have 
pointed out in Greek painting, sculpture, music, and to some extent, 
architecture. 

A. The subject matter becomes more secular and less religious. 

B. Gradually not only gods but even heroes are depicted as mortal.^^ 
The common, vulgar type of personages, the negative, the picturesque, 
the subsocial types begin to become more and more popular as themes 
for works. 

C. Description itself, especially in the Alexandrian school, becomes 
more “realistic” and empirically “scientific.” Symbolism, especially 
transcendental symbolism, practically disappears. Its place is taken 
by a “naturalistic r-ealism,” by a correct, detailed, scientific character- 
ization of personages, events, places. 

D. The portrayal of genre of a band character (“here, certainly we 
are in the very heart of a banal and everyday reality”),^® on the one hand, 
and the paysage, the pastoral, the idyll (whether in the style of Theocritus 
or others still more sentimental), on the other hand, develop increasingly 
— a fact analogous to what we have observed in painting and sculpture. 

Compare Kckard-Cambridge, op-'clt.; G. Norwood, Greek Tragedy (London, igeo) ; A. 
David-Sauvageot, Le rSalisme et le r^urdisme dans la litt^aiure et dans Part (Paris, 1889), 
p. ao ; P. Lenok, Histoire du rialisme et dupaturdisme dans la poSsie et dans Part (Paris, 1889), 
pp. 69-151. ^ 

“ David-Saiivageot, op. cif., p. 25. See also S. Ranulf, Tke Jealousy oj the Gods (Copen- 
hagen, 1933-1934), Passim. i» Ibid., p. 27. 
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E. Tragedy slowly begins to give way to comedy, to satire, to Bur- 
lesque, to picaresque — again a trait indicated in the preceding chapters 
as one of the usual sat^lites of the Sensate art. 

F. Just as the Western literature of the Renaissance and the period 
of ’the Academies, in attempting to revive antiquity, of necessity hid 
under the forms of antiquity the sensational subject matter and interests 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so did the Greek, especially 
from tl\e third century b.c. in its ''renaissances’’ of the archaic forms, 
including many of ancient legendary and mythological content. For 
"these false archaisms were but mere mannerisms,” because the pg^ts 
and literati "did not take care at all to give any accurate restitution of 
the legendary past, and their mythological disguise was for them but a 
pretext to dress up in picturesque disguise the real life of their time.” 
This is a phenomenon many times repeated, and typical of the many 
revivals of the primitive and of the archaic forms of art. 

G. Sensualism and eroticism, sometimes crude, sometimes refined, 
occasionally in the form of "innocence” of the type of Greuze’s "in- 
nocent doves,” permeates the literary work. 

H. Sensual pleasure becomes, more and more, the main and often 
the only objective. 

I. In conformity with this we find " art for art’s sake,” aestheticism, 
art criticism, art education, art fashion, "art appreciation,” and so on, 
developing rapidly, and the art criticism becomes what we mean by that 
term today : pure aesthetic analysis and interpretation of literary works 
from the purely artistic standpoint ; it deals with beauty as consciously 
Sensate, aestheticism as "pure aesthetism” (which in fact is a Sensate 
aestheticism), criticism as purely "literary criticism” (which in fact is a 
form of Sensate art). 

^ We find the growth of individualism, among the literati, and 
of their "professionalization,” mannerisms, vanity, influence, and the 
improvement of their position in social and material respects.^^ In brief 
we have all the familiar satellites of the art dominated by the Sensate 
form. 

Instead of my offering a detailed historical corroboration of these 
statements — which is beyond the scope of this work — it will be enough 
to remind the reader of a few of the "milestones,” a few of the chief 

Ihid.i p. 24. See J. Girard, Atudes sur la poi^ie grecque (Paris, 1884). ^ 

See W. S. Ferguson, Eellenistk Athens (London, 1911), pp. 165 ff., 212^., et passim; 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, EeUenisiiscke Dichtmg in der Zeit dcs Kallimachos (Berlin, 
1924). 
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names which mark the long course of Greek literature. After Euripides 
and a few epigoni, Greek tragedy died and was replaced by the Old Greek 
Comedy ' -with. Aristophanes as its greatest creator. Though the Greek 
Comedy in its origin and early stages was also religious and therefore 
Ideational to a considerable degree, nevertheless even the Old Comedy, 
when compared with the Tragedy, represented a step farther from the 
Ideationalism Idealism toward Sensatism. The replacement of the 
Old Comedy by the so-called Middle Comedy, and this by the New Comedy, 
were further milekones in the movement of Greek literature toward an 
eygr-increasing *■ Sensatism. The movement from Aristophanes to 
Menander and Philemon and other representatives of the New Comedy 
was a great shift from the world of" gods and heroes to that of ordinary 
men, and even to that of negative subsocial personalities and affairs. 
In the New Comedy there is nothing mythological, religious, heroic. 
Practically all the comedies deal with very ordinary people, often with the 
sexual, with low morality and with all the ordinary and pathological 
paraphernalia of such a social world. We are virtually in the same 
world as that of today^s Broadway shows’’ and musical and other 
comedy. 

When we pass onward to the Hellenistic literature, we are practically 
at the extreme point of the Sensate. What this literature consists of is 
imitative epics with old gods and heroes in whom nobody now believes 
and in whose trappings are dressed the potentates of the time, those 
patrons on whom depend the well-being and position and income of the 
writer (Ptolemy in the guise of Zeus or some other deity or mythological 
hero) ; or the pedantically learned and superscholarly poetry of the 
rococo type, thoroughly ^Hechnical” and ‘^scientific” and therefore 
perfectly mediocre even in the works of its greatest representatives, like 
Kallimachos, Apollonius of Rhodes, Aratos (with his versificationjff.a 
textbook in astronomy), Nikandros (who does the same with medicine) ; 
onthe bucolic and pastoral poetry of Theokritus with his sugary shepherds 
and shepherdesses ; or the still more typical riddle and the figure poetry 
of Lykophoron and others, where the supreme end was to write a poem 
with the length of the lines so shaped as to give the figure of an ax or an 
altar or wings or some other shape — and all this permeated with the 
notorious Alexandrian eroticism and indecency, as Represented not only 
by such specialists in this h-n^ as Sotades and others, but also in almost 
all the othei? works, the pedantically learned not excluded. Add to this 
the development of epigrammatic, satirical literature, the “detective and 
mystery stories” — and the general character of the Hellenistic literature 
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(about its criticism much more will be said further) will be comprehensible. 
We are in a world of overripe Sensatism, pushed to the extremes of 
sensuality and matterbf-fact empiricism and “ positivism even in 
poetry and literature. Little, if anything, is left of the Ideationalism 
and not much of the Idealism of the previous centuries. We breathe 
there the peculiar atmosphere of the Greek rococo, mixed with natural- 
ism, pedantry, normal and abnormal eroticism, and Hollywood-like 
^'romanticism.’’ 

This pcture will appear still clearer if we glance briefly at the evolution 
of literary criticism before and after the end of the fourth century 
As has previously been mentioned, before Plato and Aristotle literary 
criticism as such virtually did not exist. Saintsbury finds the first weak 
glimmerings of it in only one of the six writers named Democritus. Its 
place was taken by estimation and censorship of the literary works from 
the standpoint of religion, moral and philosophical values. "For [pure 
art and literary] criticism there could be no room.” This is true of the 
criticism of Anaximander, Stesimbrotus, Glaucus, Xenophanes, Parmen- 
ides, Empedocles, of even the sophists like Georgias, Protagoras, and 
others.^^ In other words we are dealing mainly with Ideational or 
Idealistic literature, and of this nature also was its criticism, censorship, 
and evaluation. The same idea is well expressed by F. Chambers, who 
shows that among the early Greek writers, critics, and appraisers of art 
phenomena, there is no trace of a sensate aesthetic approach. The lack 
is so remarkable that it has led the author to contend that at that stage 
the very appreciation and ieeling for beauty, the aesthetic consciousness 
itself, was lacking among the Greeks. 

In literature and the arts the aesthetic consciousness did not exist [up to 
approximately the Peloponnesian WarV^ 

When a race of men had that ancestral faith that can see gods and demons 
in every avenue of life, in the sky, the sea, the countryside, aesthetic notioiis 
must be as foreign to the soul as a philosophy of rationalism. ... It is only 
when gods and demons are outgrown and when men begin to think, as modern 
men think, that a beauty is discovered. 

If literary records are lo be trusted, it is evident that the archaic and the 
fifth-century Greek possessed no consciousness of Fine Art in the modern 

^®See the works of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Gi^^ard; and Christ and Schmid, Die 
ncchklassische Feriode der griechischen Literatur vq^ j20 vor Christus his loo^nach Christiis 
(Berlin, 1920). 

i’' Saintsbury, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 13-16. 

Chambers, History of Taste (New York, 1932), p. 273. 

I — 40 
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sense. . . . The truth is that Greek art in its earliest and in its finest epoch 
was completely bound up with the life and religion of the people. . . . Greek 
statues and pictures represented Gods, heroes, and ^nen [mainly for religious, 
moralizing, and' political reasons]. Buildings supplied practical needs and 
perhaps embodied chosen traditional S3mibols. To these things the Greek 
dedicated his most precious possessions, his riches and his gold-and-glitter. 
But beyond the simplicity of such immediate ends, early Greek art had no 
self-conscious exalted ideals per se.^® 

As Pausanias pu€ it, All the statues and everything else equally on the 
Amopolis at Athens are votive offerings.’’ 

I would rather say ‘^the Sensate aesthetic consciousness” and ^^Sensate 
beauty” were then discovered, because before that time a feeling for 
beauty certainly existed, but it was a feeling of an Ideational and Ideal- 
istic beauty. With this reservation Chambers’s statement is well sub- 
stantiated. . 

The period from Plato to Aristotle was transitory in art, literature, and 
criticism, from the Idealistic to the Sensate. Hence the intermediary 
character of their positions in the field of art criticism. Plato, with the 
exception of some aesthetic ” liberalism of a very modest type in Phedrus^ 
remains ^^nonaesthetic” like his predecessors. We all know how in his 
Republic and Laws he admonishes poets and artists, calling them 
^Mrones,” when they were not endeavoring to inculcate appropriate 
moral, religious, political, and social values ; considering them danger- 
ous; prohibiting unexpurgated in his Commonwealth Homer, Hesiod, 
and Euripides; prescribing the kind and the .style of art creations, and 
banishing all the artists who would not comply with these prescriptions, 
and so on.^^ ^^We shall request Homer and the other poets not to be 
indignant if we erase these things ; . . . the more poetical they are the 
less ought they to be heard by children, and by men who ought to be free, 
and more afraid of slavery than of death.” In brief, for him ^puire” 
art does not exist; only when interwoven organically with religious, 
philosophical, and moral and other values, and in so far as it does not 
contradict or become isolated from these values, is it recognized. 

The same is to be said of other of Plato’s contemporaries and immediate 
successors, such as Aristophanes with his satire on the men of letters, 

Chambers, Cycles of Taste j pp. t4-i6 and io6 ; especially the careful analysis of all'tbe 
passages concerning art phenomena among the ancient Greek writers. 

Pausaniap, V, 21. ^ 

See Plato, Republic, II, 377 ; III, ^86 ff., 390-397, et passim, and The Dialogues of FlatOy 
trans. by B. Jowett (New York, 1874), VoL 11 , pp, 200 

22 Republic, m, 387 et passim* 
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on “highbrows” like Socrates and Euripides, and on other “underminers ' 
of social values, such as Isocrates with his moral and religious, but little 
aesthetic, criticism of a?rt objects.^ 

Even Aristotle stands essentially in a somewhat similar position. 
His principle of mimesis, or imitation, as the object and criterion of art, 
does not mean a mere naturalistic reproduction of everything as it exists in 
empirical sensory reality. It is rather the principle of an idealized and 
t)T>ified reproduction of such phenomena, an imitation of such a nature 
as to accomplish the purgation of emotions and to lead to ennoblement, 
to the moral and social uplifting of man. Saintsbury is’ right in sagng 
that “Aristotle ... is doubly and triply ethical” in his attitude and 
appraisal of art phenomena. For Aristotle and his predecessors, Sen- 
sate art as “art for art’s sake” does not exist, although here and 
there they lean more nearly to such a position than Plato and his 
predecessors.^^ 

After Aristotle the literature as well as art criticism rapidly changes and 
shows all the characteristics of the Sensate literature, and these changes 
become increasingly conspicuous. Up to that time “ criticism had not 
yet assumed the position of a recognized art. . . . Rhetoric, from this 
time onward,’more and more tends to become the Art of Literary Criticism 
in general.” A considerable and ever-increasing literature of art 
criticism from a purely aesthetic standpoint develops. (Writings of 
Menander, Theophrastus, Pausanias, Athenaeus, Polemo, and others.) 
Dozens and dozens of texts, guides, manuals, in the field of such criticism 
began to appear. In contradistinction to the previous period the criticism 
deals with such problems as : “ Is this writer or this work good or bad as 
writer or work ? What variety of the poetical or prosaic pleasure does he 
or it give ? What is the special idiosjmcrasy of the author or the book ? ” 
and so on.^® The standpoint is Sensate, with its own aesthetic criteria 
of perfection. Professional art criticism and critics make their entrance 
and multiply, especially in the Pergamene and Alexandrian schools, 
during the third and second centuries B.c. Zenodotus, Crates of Mallos, 
Aristarchus, and the grammarians Aristophanes and Zoilus, are typical. 
Criticism also become^ erudite and scholastic. Scholia are piled upon 

23 Saintsbury, op, ciL, Vol. I, pp. 29-59. 

*2^ See Aristotle, Poetics, 1 , vi, trans. by Jowett, pp. xv et passim. “It is not tbe poet’s 
province to relate such things as have actually happened, but such as might happen.” ^‘Po- 
etry is chiefly concerned about general truth.’’ l^rther, the things related ^^hould be good 
and told with propriety.” '» 

25 Saintsbury, op. ciL, VoL I, pp. 61-71. See also Chambers, Cycles of Tasti^pp. 1-117. 

Ibid., Yol I, p. 71. 
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scholia, commentaries, notes, references, grow. For instance in scholia 
on Homer 

we have the thrice, na}?', thirty-times decocted essence of the critical study of 
generations, centuries, millennia, of study of the writer^ who entered Greek 
life, Greek thought, Greek education, as no book save the English Bible has 
ever entered into the life, the thought, the education, of any other country. 
We have it in ample bulk, of all ages, preserved ... of comment on comment, 
of annotated annotation. . . . We find [there] laborious comment on ety- 
mology, on grammar, on mythology, etc., etc. We get the most painstaking 
discussions on the poet’s meaning, handled simply, handled allegorically, 
han&led “this way, that way, which way you please.” Two volumes of com- 
ment on the Odyssey contain endless .discussion of the aesthetic technique of 
it concerning accentuation and punctuation, athetesis, anakephalaiosis ; end- 
less classifications of narratives into classes : homiletic, apangeltic, hypostatic, 
mixed, etc., etc.^*^ 

Many a contemporary critic, commentator, annotator can but envy this 
scholarly erudition and professional art criticism, until the polishing of 
words, expressions, technical details, the mutual “backpatting” of the 
critics, writers, and artists turns into a purely technical and aesthetic 
sport or display of learning, and becomes more and more dead “pigeon- 
holing,” more and more empty ; as is true after Hermogenes (c. A.n. 170 ), 
when we find such critics as Dion Chrysostom (between the first and 
second centuries a.b,), Aristides of Smyrna, Maximus Tyrius, Philostra- 
tus, and later Libanius, Themistius, and Julian in the fourth century. A 
specimen of this sort of later “ criticism ” is given by Julian in his lit- 
erary epistle to Libanius. 

Thou art blessed to write thus, and still more to be able to think thus ! 0 
speech I O brains I 0 composition ! O division I 0 epicheiremes ! O 
ordonnance 1 O departures of style ! O harmony 1 0 symphony ! 

“To which we may add,” as Saintsbury so correctly remarks, “0 
cliches ! 0 tickets ! 0 fudge ! ” In brief : 

For three centuries between Aristotle and Dionysius [of Halicarnassus] . . . 
attention was entirely devoted ... to verbal or material criticism of the 
Alexandrian and Pergamene schools, and to technical rhetoric. [Progressing 
in that way art as well as criticism] was in itself becoming more and more a 
futile technique.^® 

In this way the Sensate ^‘art Jor art’s sake” and the no less Sensate 
criticism began to defeat thei/* purpose. They became more and more 

Ibid., VoL I, pp. 76-88. 28 lud., VoL I, p. 126. Ibid., VoL I, p. 194. 
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futile, sterile, and un creative. Thus, the movement which began for the 
sake of a supposedly ^‘pure art,^’ in its name and for its freedom, brought 
decay instead of blossof^ing. Art became separated from other values — 
religion, morals, idealism, philosophy, etc. — and, freed from their 
tutelage, turned into a mere source of sensual pleasure, ceasing to produce 
anything comparable to Homer or Hesiod, Theognis, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, or even the lesser creators in liter- 
ature.®^ These minor writers, minor art critics in this period of Sensate 
art, never reach the sublime height of creation as did those in the Idea- 
tional and Idealistic period. 

This second stage of Greek art merges into the Hellenistic, and then 
into the Roman literature and criticism. Being archaic but sincere, the 
art and literature of the Romans before the Greek influence, though it 
never reached the height of the Greek at its peak of glory, were also 
predominantly Ideational or Idealistic, and mainly religious, magical, 
and moral. Even here, however, we sense a strong undercurrent of 
‘^rugged’’ naturalism and rough but subdued Sensatism. Greek influ- 
ence, mainly in the Sensate Hellenistic form, shortened the life of this 
primitive Ideational and Idealistic literature and quickened the growth 
of its Sensate form. At the intersection of this decline of the Ideational 
stream and the forced rise of the Sensate stream we have the period of the 
Mixed type, the Roman Idealistic literature of about the first century 
B.c. ajid the beginning of the first century a.d. Similar to Roman paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and architecture of the same period, it never reached 
the sublimity of the Idealistic originals of the Greeks; nevertheless it 
gave a golden age’’ to Roman literature, and its main stream was 
essentially Idealistic. I refer to the creations of Virgil and, to some 
extent, of Horace, Lucretius (whose materialistic poem was permeated 
by a specific kind of ‘^materialistic idealism” or “idealistic materialism” 
presented as gospel), Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Seneca, Varro, Cato, and 
others. Although simultaneously with this stream there existed an 
almost purely Sensate stream — represented by Horace, and especially 
Catullus, Ovid, and a few others — it was secondary to the other. In 
brief, the literature of The period is a counterpart of the “neo-classic” 
forms of painting, sculpture, music, and architecture of that time. All, 
for a short time, undergo a transition, andi»we find the traits of a waning 
Ideationalism mixing with a ripe Sensatism^ a reflection of the Graeco- 
Hellenistic Sensate influence. The pmod was short, howwer, corre- 
sponding to the pseudo-idealistic, neo-classic period in other foms of art, 

See also F. Chambers, Cycles of Taste^ pp. 119 et passim, and History of Taste, pp. 292 ff . 
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which we have already dealt with* The rising tide of Sensatism in art 
and literature generally was progressing rapidly 

Already in the second part of the first century? a.b. Sensatism became 
dominant in literature, and this tendency developed mpre and more during 
the next two or three centuries, in spite of the moralizing influence of 
Plutarch and a few others. Beginning with the first century, all the traits 
of the Sensate literature become quite noticeable. Roman society now 
became highly literary and aesthetically minded, as the works of Persius, 
Petronius, Seneca the Younger, Juvenal, and Martial showf ^^The 
litq;ary discussion was as indispensable at a Roman supper of the better 
class as broiled bones at an English one . . . while supper lasted. . . 
Persius tells us : '^Ecce inter pocula'quaerunt Romulidae satieri, quid dia 
poemata narrent. . . . Ventosa et enormis loquacitas’’ was going on. 
There appeared literary salons; women took most intense interest in 
art and literature. There appeared groups of hysterical and enthusiastic 
admirers of this or that artist. Literary and artistic novelties stirred and 
excited cities — as the bigger football games in our day. Tacitus, in a 
work ascribed to him, Dialogus de clans Oratoribus, tells us, for instance, 
that C. Maternus’s tragedy on Cato was such a sensation. Everybody 
seems to have aspired to become a professional artist, writer, orator, etc., 
and for this purpose subjected himself, or herself, to a long training under 
professionals. There was an enormous production of texts in every field, 
which multiplied as time went on. These characteristics of the tim^s are 
pictured in a few lines of the Arbiter elegantiarum of Petronius. At the 
opening of the work he denounces the dominance of the bombastic and 
polished language of the writers and critics of his day. 

If you will excuse my saying so, you rhetoricians were the first to ruin litera- 
ture [with your polished, bombastic, and empty phraseology], . . . Youth 
had not been enslaved yet to declamations when Sophocles and Eijyripides 
devised the words in which they were to speak. [Likewise Plato and Pindar 
were not subject to the rules of these] schoolmasters. ... Of late this windy 
and extravagant loquacity has shifted from Asia to Athens. And forthwith 
true eloquence, its rule corrupted, has been . . . put to silence. Tell me, who 
has since equaled the fame of Thucydides, of Hyperides? Not so much as a 
lyric of wholesome complexion has appeared, and everything, as if poisoned 
with the same food, has been unable to last to a natural grey old age. Even 
painting has made no better endt . . 

This applies chiefly to the pagan lijierature of the time. The emerging and purely 
Ideational literature of Christianity, qu^te inimical toward Sensate art, was then only in its 
infancy, andTherefore was a very small stream. Only after some three or four centuries did it 
become the main river, ^ Saintsbury, op, cit.j VoL 1 , p. 243. Ibid,, VoL I, pp. 234-244. 
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Similarly, Seneca decries all this literary and artistic bustle; Persius 
satirizes the common figure of ‘‘a literary dandy in hyacinthine gar- 
ment, mincing and tw^^nging through his nose some rancid stuff (rand- 
dulum quiddam), ^‘jthese effeminate drivels” who are scribbling in their 
study, arraying themselves in their best clothes before sitting down to 
read — and he adds in a hopeless desiderium^ “Whatever you write, 
write it in a manly fashion, with no aesthetic trifling!” Still more 
sharply Juvenal (in his tenth Satire) denounces all this Sensate aestheti- 
cism, beginning with “the learned lady who talks for hours on the com- 
parative merits of Homer and Virgil, ” and ending with the rhetoricians, 
book and art collectors, writers of artificial Greek epics, sham-heroic 
poems, and the like. A similar picture, with the same negative estimate, 
is given by Martial and even by such writers as the talkative Statius, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, to mention only a few names. 

To be a bookish aesthete became popular. Pliny the Younger tells us 
that he himself, even during boar-hunting “sat at the nets with a pencil 
and notebook,” And quite naturally he coins the formula so familiar 
to us : “The bigger the better.” (“Ut aliae bonae res, ita bonus liber 
melior est quisque, quo major. ”) A picture essentially no difierent is 
given by Tacitus. Just as in Hellenistic Greece, erudition goes hand in 
hand with aestheticism. The age was polyhistoric, and a disproportionate 
place was given to rhetoric, oratory, criticism, literary occupations ; and 
withal there was little if any originality or creativeness. Pure aestheti- 
cism found its best expression and theoretical formulation in the works of 
Quintilian and other leading critics. Quintilian, the best of these, laid 
down the canons of style for various types of writing : how to write jokes ; 
what is the difference between venustum, salsum^ facetum; what makes 
for perspicuity, elegance, beauty of style ; what are the forms of tapei- 
nqisis, meiosis, homology, macrology, pleonasm, cacozelon, tropes, figures, 
and so on. And all this is for the glory of pure Sensate beauty, because 
“True be^auty, in merely being beautiful, is the highest utility,” because 
“Grace of style will captivate,” in other words, for the sake of Sensate 
pleasure. Other critics and writers, as Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, Servius 
Honoratus, Curius Fortunatianus, and so on, are still more “learned” and 
more sterile. They busy themselves almost entirely about “technique,” 
classifications, standardizations, textbookg; laying down law after law, 
standard after standard, annotation and commentary after annotation 
and commentary ; indulging, of cours#, in mutual backslapping ; being 
perhaps “logical” and “technical,” but quite without powe:^ either as 

^ Ibii>y VoL I, pp. 249 ff, Epistles^ 20th letter of the first book to Tacitus. 
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creators or as critics. And all is permeated with an Epicurean Sensate 
spirit. Statius’s remark that in case of failure his wife’s caresses would 
console him is just a typical symbol of this spi/d. Even later, among 
some versatile” Christians, as for example Sidonius Apollinarius (a 
fifth-sixth century bishop, count, poet, critic), this empty erudition and 
sterile aestheticism still lingers, as one can see from the following specimen 
of his style, as given by Saintsbury. 

0 book, multifariously pollent, he addresses Claudiano suo in his letter a 
propos of a new work of Claudian. O language, not of a thin but a subtle 
mind! He feels like Pythagoras! He divides like Aristotle. ... He 
“suades” like Cato, dissuades like Appius, per-suades like Tully. ... He is 
instructive like Augustine. He soars like Hilary, and abuses himself like John, 
reproves like Basil, consoles like Gregory, etc.^® 

At the beginning of this rising tide of Sensatism, the demands for the 
absolute freedom of a poet, a writer, an artist, were naturally not lacking. 
Already Cicero pleads for it.^"^ In the second century a.d. Lucian gives 
its formula: Poetry enjoys unrestricted freedom; the poet’s fancy is 
her only law.”^^ Thus a literary man declares that he ^^legibus solutus 
esty Shall we wonder that St. Augustine, himself previously one of these 
literary men, professor of rhetoric, critic, and orator, denounces all this, 
after his conversion, in the strongest terms, styling it all as foolishness, the 
^‘^art of deceiving,” seduction of men,” buying and selling of grammar 
rules and talks, and so on ? Now there were no great names im liter- 
ature ; no great achievements in other fields of art. Sensate art carried 
to an extreme, as if it had dried up the springs 6f creativeness, could offer 
only imitations and second-rate productions. And the contemporaries 
themselves well understood this : What are we to say if an old picture 
of a few colors delights some men more than a highly finished one?” 
wrote Cicero."^® 

^In the past when artists used only few colours painting was greater ; but 
now when India herself contributes the ooze of her rivers and the blood of 
dragons and elephants, no famous picture is ever painted,^^ 

The earliest paintings were executed in simple colours and without contrasts ; 
they were, however, correct in drawing and very pleasing. Paintings of a later 

Ihid.j Vol. I, pp. 385-386. De Oratore, ll, 57 ; cf. I, 32. 

De historia conscribenda^ § 8. 

See Augustine, The City of God^ Bks. Ill, VI, et passim; Confessions, trans. by Sir Tobie 
Matthew (London, 1923), pp. 25 ff., 48-^50, et passim. 

Orator Brutum, § 80. 

« Pliny, Natural History, XXXV, 50. 
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date were less correct in drawing, but more elaborated, more varied in their 
light and shades, and depending in their effects on the multitude of their 

colours.^2 

Longinus speaks of ''the world-wide bareness that pervades our life.” 

Such were the voices of this period. To these can be added the voices 
and testimonies of Seneca, Petronius, Persius, Statius, Juvenal, Martial, 
Tacitus, the elder Pliny, Augustine and other Church Fathers, Quintilian, 
and almost all the other notable writers. Some of these were mentioned 
above.^^ 

The artist was free indeed and his art exalted to all but a divine office. ^ Yet 
there seemed to be a regrettable longing for the rigid past. The artist would 
fain go back and attempt to express his melancholy memories in revivals of 
bygone styles. Hence came the “archaistic^’ schools of the Graeco-Roman 
sculptures [and literature] and the deliberate imitation of the conventionalities, 
which the archaic sculptor carved [or poet sang], in all ignorance and innocence 
of heart. But a spirit of disillusionment was abroad.^ 

The creative spirit was gone. Not the imitative idylls or sentimental 
pastorals, nor sham-heroic poems, nor mystery-adventure-detective 
stories, nor realistic and naturalistic novels, nor mannered and sensual 
poetry, nor still cruder erotic literature, nor different kinds of propaganda 
literature (from the antireligious and materialistic and erotic works of 
Lucian to the moral propaganda pieces), nor divers imitations of the 
archaic, classic, Oriental patterns of literature — none of these varieties, 
quite common in the literature of the period, produced anything great or 
durable. The genre which possibly strove the most was satire, ridiculing, 
scourging, and gibing at the contemporary life and culture, as represented 
by Lucian, Petronius, Juvenal, Martial, Persius, and others. But this 
genre j as we already know, is a satellite of the late stages of Sensate art. 
So thft fact that satirical literature developed more than the other forms of 
literary creation is additional evidence of the Sensate character of the 
literature of the period discussed. Sensate literature, reduced to a mere 
instrument of pleasure, freed from a union and co-operation T^ith other 
sociocultural values (or as some like to say, from being "handmaiden” 
to religion, moral, andother values), and not kindled from within by these 
values, became more and more empty, sterile, bored with itself, as a man 
who becomes saturated with "wine, women, and song.” Sooner or later 
such a man and such a literature have to pay the price, and the inevitable 

^2 Dionysius Halicarnassus, De Isaeo. 

See Chambers, History of Taste^ pp. 300 ff., and Saintsbury, op. oil, Voh % passim. 

Chambers, History of Taste, p. 300, 
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“day of reckoning” must be faced, their dies irae. Both become worn 
out, more and more debilitated, shallow, and impotent. Both are bound 
to “dig their own grave,” the more Sensate they ^Jre and the longer they 
persist in that course. Toward the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth centuries the Sensate wave of Graeco-Hellenic-Roman literature 
had worn itself out. It had run its span of life and now was dead. In its 
place there came the rising tide of Christian Ideational literature, a tiny 
stream at the beginning of our era but the dominant stream in the fifth 
century and after.' Thus, in all essentials, the main fiiuctuations in the 
alteration of Ideational and Sensate forms of literature in the course of a 
Graeco-Roman culture went parallel with similar waves in painting, 
sculpture, music, and architecture. “There is no doubt that in the minor 
ripplings there were deviations from this parallelism and synchronization, 
but in the main fluctuations all these forms of art moved parallel, in a 
similar direction, and at about the same periods of time. 

TIT. Medieval Ideational Literature and Criticism 

Originating as an insignificant current at the beginning of our era, the 
Ideational literature of the Christians grew and, as we have already 
observed, about the end of the fifth century became the main current, 
pushing underground the dried-up Sensate stream which had dominated 
from the end of the fourth century b.c. In turn the Ideational stream 
remained dominant for about seven or eight hundred years. And in the 
thirteenth and, in part, the fourteenth centuries, when its decline began 
to be paralleled by the growth of the Sensate Stream, it gave rise to an 
Idealistic literature, which was a balanced mixture of the two currents. 
Subsequently, from the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries, the Sensate 
literature was once again dominant. Such in brief is the great pulsation 
of the Ideational and the Sensate in the course of the Western Christian 
literature. Let us now glance a little more closely at this pulsation. 

That the chief literature of the centuries from the fifth to the end of 
the twelfth was mainly Ideational is beyond question. Its characteristics 
and the quantitative-qualitative changes in its nature were exactly the 
same as those which we have studied in some detail in the field of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and other forms of art. 

A. Inner Traits. From “the point of view of its inner character 
the literature of the centuries from the fifth to the tenth was almost entirely 

There is no doubt that on the loweiflevels of literature there existed a great many pagan 
and partly Seroic, partly Sensate, and even indecent songs, poems, stories, tales. But, as 
mentioned, these levels are beyond the scope of this work. 
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religious. In that period there is almost nothing which can he styled secular. 
From the beginning Christianity assumed a purely negative^ attitude 
toward secular and Setisate literature, well exemplified by the famous 
case of St. Jerome’s vision, in which he was warned of celestial condem- 
nation for his Ciceronianus,” that is, for his being fond of great secular 
literature. Tertullian called the whole doctrina secularis literaturae 
stupid in the eyes of God. Hence the purely religious character of the 
literature of the period indicated. Indeed, in the history of French 
literature there is virtually nothing of the secular up to the twelfth 
century. The literature consists of such works as saints’ Kves ^Ste. 
Eulalie, St. Leger, St. Alexis), translations and commentaries on sacred 
books and prayers, and the like. Tn German literature the situation 
is exactly?' the same. Only in the ninth century does there appear the 
heroic poem Hildebrandslied and other works like the Heliand, Otfriei, 
and the Ludwigslied, all religious in their essence. In the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries we have another semisecular literary work, the Ruodlied, 
and the first few sprinklings of secular literature (Waltharius, and the 
Schwdnke : Modus Florum^ modus Liebung^ the Meregarte, the Physiologus ) , 
but they are few and incidental. We must wait until the second half of 
the twelfth century before secular literature really emerges.^® Not much 
different is the situation with English literature. Except for a few poems 
dealing with subjects surviving from the pre-Christian stage of the 
Teutonic poetry, like the Scop's Song, Song of Beowulf, and the Death 
of Byrhtnoth, after the advent of Christianity Kterature becomes almost 
entirely religious and clerical, like Cynewulf’s works, the Legend of St. 
Guthlac, the metrical paraphrase of Caedmon, the saints’ lives, the 
translations of the works of Bede, Orosius, Boethius, St. Gregory, and 
so on."^^ 

Thtsse aS' well as many subsequent data are the result of a special study of the French 
and German literatures made in co-operation with Dr. H. R. Phelps and Dr. P. Parker. Of a 
large amoumt of detailed data, and sources and literature consulted, I am giving here (waly 
a quite insignificant part. This has to be done for the sake of economy of sp^ce. At my 
disposal remain, however, detailed lists with analysis of almost all the important literary works 
of each century studied and of the detailed results given by such a study. For practical 
reasons, I am giving only 4 few references to the relatively authoritative courses in the 
history of the French and the German literatures where a corroboration of my statements can 
be found. See for the ma|n works and sources used the Appendix to this chapter at the end 
of this volume. ’ 

See for France W. Foerster und E. Koschwitz, 4 ttf‘ranzdsisches tlhungsluch (Leipzig, 
1915) ; Collection of the SocUte ancient Textes,^A. by Langlois and others ;tV. Langlois, La 
vie en France au Moyen Age (Paris, 1926), Vol. I. Fbr German literature see J. G. Robertson, 
History of German Literature (New York, 1931), pp. 15-41 ; F. Vogt und M. Koch, Geschichte 
der Deutschen Liter atur (Leipzig and Wien 1919), Vol. I, pp. 1-62 ; the Beutsche National 
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Similar was the situation in other European Christian countries. In 
some the emergence of literary work came a little later, in some a little 
earlier, but in all on the level of high literature Uic religious dominated, 
to the exclusion of other types, until the twelfth centu.ry. Only in that 
century, and mainly in its second half, the hitherto subterranean stream 
of the secular literature emerges and begins more and more to expand at 
the expense of the religious writing. 

In brief, the situation is quite similar to that in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. And this virtually exclusively religious liter- 
ature was Ideational not only quantitatively but qualitatively. It is 
^‘otherworldly’’ and expressis verbis does not tire of repeating its negative, 
contemptuous, even inimical attitude toward the empirical life, sensate 
joys and sufferings, as a short-living mirage, at the best as a brief prepa- 
ration for the “other life” beyond. 

B. External Traits. Being Ideational inwardly, in its external form 
the literature is also Ideational, that is, mainly symbolical. The sym- 
bolic, or as it is sometimes called, “allegorical,” language appeared in the 
Western writings almost as early as the Christian literature itself. The 
Church Fathers used it widely, whether in the interpretation of the Bible 
or any other religious source, or in the interpretation of the pagan writers : 
of Cicero, or Ovid, or Virgil, or others. Origen, Gregory the Great 
(especially in his commentary on the Book of Job), Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, Cassiodorus, Martianus, Boethius, Scotus Erigena, and practically 
every other Christian writer (and simultaneously many of the neo-Plato- 
nists and mystics among the pagan writers of the first centuries of our era, 
like Porphyry, Plotinus, Ammonius, and others who were in the Idea- 
tional stream of the period also) made symbolism and allegory a funda- 
mental category of thought^ which from that time on dominates all the thinking 
and writing of the Middle Ages. With the emergence of Christiai^ty we 
have symbolism and “the thick-coming allegoric fancies of the early 
Christian homilists and commentators which were to thicken 'ever and 
spread tiH the full blossoming of allegory in the Romance of the Rose, and 
its busy decadence thence forward.” Even the pagan works and notions 
were interpreted symbolically. An example is ,given in Fulgentius’s 
Exposiiio Virgiliana. Here “every word [of Virgil], every syllable 
almost ... is tortured to yield an allegory.” Th^ same is true of the 

Literatur, ed. by J. Kurschner (BerliBj 1885). For the English literature see W. J. Courthope, 
A History of English Literature (New York, rSps), VoL I, pp. i-iv. For a general survey see C, 
Jenkins, Aspects of Mediaeval Literature,” in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. by 

Crump and Jacobs (Oxford, 1926). There also C. Foligno’s “ Vernacular Literature,” P. C. de 
Labriolle, History and Literature of Christianity from TertuUian to Boethius (New York, 1925). 
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works of Venantus Fortunatus, Isidore of Seville, Bede, and others In 
everything and everywhere the hidden meaning was looked for, found, 
and interpreted. The^empirical world, and the words themselves which 
denote various objects^t of the empirical reality, were regarded as just a 
symbol, a sign, a mere imperfect indication of the superempirical reality, 
and of its parts and elements. Huizinga well sums up the situation : 
“In the Middle Ages the symbolist attitude was much more in evidence 
than the causal or the genetic attitude.” The symbolic — and espe- 
cially the transcendentally symbolic principle became there the main cate- 
gory of thought. Hence 

Symbolism’s image of the world is distinguished by impeccable order, 
architectonic structure, hierarchic subordination. ... It permits of an in- 
finity of relations between things. . . . The [empirical] world, objectionable 
in itself, became acceptable by its symbolic purport.^® 

“The symbol has become a reality.” “Allegory became an obsession.” 

This concerns equally the theological, the philosophical, and the 
poetical writings. They all become symbolic, and in the earlier part of 
the Middle Ages transcendentally symbolic, that is, they contain not 
allegory as"^ convention or mere metaphor, but a real belief that every 
empirical phenomenon and every empirical word are but signs of the 
corresponding part in the world of the superempirical reality — the only 
reality which is true.®^ Just as the empirical world is mere appearance, 
a meTe congeries of “accidents” which come into being and pass away 
whereas the real essence of things is superempirical and eternal, so lan- 
guage itself is but an imperfect sign using empirical terms and images for 
pointing out the superempirical realities in the world of God. In con- 
formity with this even the most difi&cult and the most obscene passages 
from the Bible or from Ovid or Virgil or any other source, were sym- 
bolizedy reinterpreted, and Ideationalized. 

This symbolic language of writing and thinking was dominant up^to 
the thirteenth century. Thus, here again, not accidentally ljut quite 

Saintsbury, op. cU., Vol. I, pp. 393 ff. 

J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1927), pp. 184 and 188. 

W. Lawrence, 'The Middle Ages,” in Columbia University Lectures (Lectures on 
Literature, New York, 1911), p. 141. 

• C. Foligno, "Vernacular Literature,” in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. by G. Crump 
and E. Jacob, pp. 190 ff. See also the chapter on Symbolism in H. O. Taylor, Mediaeval 
Mind (London, 1927), and Courthope, op, cit., Vol. I, pp. loi ff. and chap. i|. 

For other examples of transcendental symbolism see M. A. Ewer, A Survey of Mystical 
Symbolism (New York, 1933) ; H. Silberer, Problems of Mysticism and Its Syfr^oUsm (New 
York, 1927) ; F. R. Webber, Church Symbolism (Cleveland, 1927). 
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iogrcally, we find the Ideational content of literature associated with 
symbolic external form ; and both taken together testify definitely to the 
fact of the Ideational character of the literature o,^ the period. 

There is no n'eed to point out that this Ideatiynal literature was free 
from all the characteristics of the Sensate art and literature : it did not 
deal with everyday phenomena, did not have such a genre at all. It 
did not give any realistic portraiture of any individual (the lives of saints 
were in no way such portraiture). It was not sensual or sexual in any 
way. It did not attempt any novels of either historical character in the 
sensif of an accurate reproduction of empirical historical events and 
personages ; or of entertaining character — mystery and detective and 
adventure stories ; or of satirical and picaresque nature ; or just “roman- 
tic” in the modern sense of romanticism. Not only the negative t3rpe of 
personages, and the negative and low aspects of empirical life, were 
neglected by it ; but even empirical heroic t 5 )pes and events occupy little 
space in it, and those are not so much empirical and “real” as abstract and 
formalized types, half otherworldly, half legendary. In brief, the reader 
may consider all the specific characteristics of the Ideational and Sensate 
art discussed at some length in Chapter Seven on painting and sculpture, 
and he will discover that practically all of those which belonged to the 
Ideational painting are to be found in the Ideational literature of the 
period also. 

When studied in much greater detail than here, the literature exhibits 
several peculiar details perfectly suited to the Ideational type and hardly 
comprehensible from another standpoint. Here is an example. Several 
investigators of the medieval literature have noticed a lack of historical 
time and space perspective in it. 

Never was there less sense of historical perspective [than in the medieval 
literature] : Mediaev^, classical, and Biblical heroes and heroines xan^yously 
along side by side. Time and space were forgotten. Mediaeval literature is, 
likfe Mediaeval painting, out of perspective and proportion.^ 

The statement is quite accurate ; medieval literature indeed has little 
of this time-space perspective ; but this is true also of the Hindu literature, 
and the literature of any Ideational period and* type. The reason is 
evident : Ideational literature deals with and is moored to the world of 
Being, not to that of Becoming. The empirical time-space perspective 
has place, importance, and Vole 4n the world of fleeting and changing 
Becoming, while the world of 'Being is eternal, unchangeable. There- 


W. W. Lawrence, op, cit*, p* 152. 
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fore the world of Being does not need these co-ordinates of the empirical 
Space and Time (see Chapter Eleven of Volume Two, on Ideational and 
Sensate time-space conceptions). Hence the lack of Sensate space-time 
perspective in the^medfeval as well as any conspicuouslyTdeational liter- 
ature; and the purer 'and sublimer its Ideationality the greater is the 
lack of this perspective. It is not an accident that the highly Ideational 
Brahmanic writings of India did not develop history virtually at all, 
and that the smallest unit of time in that literature is about 320,000 
mortal ’years! This appears strange and paradoxical. But when the 
Ideational nature of the literature is recognized, this appears ^per- 
fectly logical and in complete harmony with the very essence of 
Ideationalism. 

Other similar traits, strange at first glance, but in perfect agreement 
with the nature of Ideationalism, are also present in the literature we are 
discussing. 

C. Literary Criticism. Finally, in conformity with all this, stands 
also the character of the literary and art criticism of the period from the 
fifth to the thirteenth century. This character, in contrast to that of 
the precediijg Sensate criticism, is purely Ideational. Sensate art, pure 
aestheticism' “art for art’s sake,” beauty for the sake of beauty with all 
the satellites of these traits discussed above, have vanished from literary 
criticism. They are rejected, decried, and stamped sinful, impure, 
unpermissible. In brief, these categories disappeared almost entirely 
from the highway of the art mentality of the Middle Ages and at the 
best remained as a secondary stream underground, somewhere in the 
depths of paganism, and even there were in part remodeled in accord- 
ance with the new spirit and the new art. 

The criterion of beauty and art became again religious and moral. 
"Whatever contradicted this criterion became nonart., nonbeauty. Such a 
situation* TOntinued almost unbroken up to the twelfth century. In the 
works of the Church Fathers — Augustine, Cassiodorus, Boethjjis, 
Martianus, Venantus Fortunatus, Fulgentius, Isidore of Seville, Bede, 
Scotus Erigena, St. Bernard, St. Benedictine, St. Francis — one ’does 
not find anything of tins aestheticism and pure aesthetic criticism. Even 
the great theorizers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, like St. 
Thomas Aquinas, de not exhibit much of it. Whatever criticism there 
was — and there was certainly a great deal — it was not Sensately 
aesthetic, but religious and moral. Iij other words it was ^ Ideational 
judgment. “The Middle Ages was innocent as hardly indulging in 
criticism [Sensate] at all. . . .” Purely “literary criticism is impossible” 
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m the medieval frame of mind. Its ‘‘very essence was opposed to critic 
cism [of that kind].’' 

Thus, the purely religious content and Ideational (mainly symbolic) 
form of the chief medieval literature, the absence^of the Sensate literary 
and art criticism, and the presence, instead, of a purely Ideational censor- 
ship and estimation of literary works — all these make obvious the Idea- 
tional chafacter of that literature up to the twelfth century. This is still 
more obvious when one remembers that until the twelfth century the 
other forms of art," and especially painting, music, and sculpture, ^ere in 
exactly the sam^ situation, that is, both inwardly and externally were 
quite Ideational. 

IV. Idealistic Literature and Criticism oe the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 

Just as in the various fields of art the first observable emergence of a 
mildly Sensate form took place in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, 
and led to the Idealistic style in painting, sculpture, architecture, and — 
somewhat later — music, so also is it with literary work during this 
same period. In literature also these are transitional centjp'ies of an 
Idealistic mixture of the declining Ideationalism and the reawakening 
Sensatism. The Idealistic character is manifest in all the main aspects of 
what is styled here Idealistic art^ namely , in the inner content of the literature^ 
in its external forms, and finally in the character of the art and Hilary 
criticism of the period, 

A. Inner Traits, As to the inner content of the literature of these 
centuries, it now represents, first of all, a mixture of religious with secular 
topics, though the secular is still predominantly heroic, and still does not 
deal with the banal, everyday events and personages and still less with 
the vulgar, negative, irlow, debased, pathological aspects of emjgir^l life. 
This mixture is one of the inner characteristics of the Idealistic art. 

On the level of the major literature, according to our rough computa- 
tion, the proportion of the religious writings, which was about 95 per cent 
previously, now falls for these centuries to about 30 to 55, in the French, 
the German, and the English literatures ; the remaining 70 to 45 per cent 
being secular or semisecular. Somewhat similar is the situation in the 
literature of the other Western countries of Europe (with the exception of 
Russia, which lags here also)^ This decrease is due not to an absolute 
decrease in the quantity of religiousf^literature, but to an enormous increase 
of secular -and semisecular writing. In Germany this is the period of the 
Saintsbury, op. ciL, Vol. I, pp. 484, 373, and 381. 
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Ruodlieb (a chivalric romance written by a monk, begun in the eleventh 
century), of the Kaiser chronikj Rolandslied (a secular heroic poem, but 
still permeated by theceligious point of view), Alexander lied, trislrant, 
Lanzelet, Nibelungenliea} Salman und Morolf, Gregorius, Bdrlaam, Parzival, 
Iwein, Lied von Troye, the works of Hartmann von Aue, of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, of Ulrich von Lichtenstein, of Gottfried von Strassburg, of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, and of a number of other '^historico-legendary 
romances’" and epics, with a little sprinkling of somewhat less heroic and 
more Selisate works. The character of these writings shows that even in 
the secular world they deal mainly with heroes, with outstanding persons, 
and with the positive values of empirical reality as they were understood 
then. Even these secular works are permeated considerably by the 
Ideational — religious and moral — atmosphere. The remaining portion 
of the literature, some 40 per cent, was still religious.®^ 

Not much different is the situation in the French or English or general 
Western European literature of the period. 

In France the secular literature is represented by similar epics and 
heroic romances : La Chanson de Roland, Le Couronnement de Louis, 
Raoul de Cq^brai, Tristan et IseuU, and so on ; by a number of shorter 
narratives like Marie de France’s Seven Lais, La mule sansfrein, Richest, 
by the De amore of Andre Chapelain ; by a few secular dramas, like Adam 
de la Halle’s Jeu de Robin et Marion; by fables, like the Roman de Renard ; 
by lyrics and by fabliaux (thought they were on the lower level of liter- 
ature) ; and at the end of the fourteenth century by historical works 
(Joinville and Froissart) ; -^and finally, by probably the greatest of all these 
writings, the Roman de la Rose. 

As we shall see, the character of these is very like that of the German 
works of the same period. It is mainly heroic, positive, ennobling, 
morali zing^ p ermeated still by the religious spirit. ATew more earthly ” 
and, among the fabliaux, even indecent works emerged ; but they again 
were a much smaller stream and even part of that stream circulated i^ot 
as literature but as a kind of stories told (^^not for the childrei> and the 
ladies”) while drinking and under similar circumstances.^® 

In England, side by side with still predominant religious literature, 
the secular literature is represented by similar Arthurian romances and 
epics, by fables, by modified chansons de geste, by political songs, and at the 
close of the fourteenth century by Langland’s^T^e Vision Concerning Piers 

See the details in the works of J. G. Robertson'^nd Vogt und Koch, cited. 

See the works of Langlois, Foerster and Koschwitz, and the other voiumer referred to 
above. 
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yiowman; and it culminates in the appearance of Chaucer, who by all 
rights not so much closes the period as opens the next one.^*^ 

Similar was the situation in other Western European literatures, the 
peak and the summit of which, as well as for ml E^rope, was Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, 

Thus the quantitative proportions of the religious and secular litera- 
tures and their general qualitative character, so far as their inner con- 
tent is concerned, testify to the Idealistic nature of the literature of 
those centuries. 

TJje empirical world, the Sensate Weltanschauung, with its joys and 
griefs, its passions and emotions, had already entered into, and left its 
stamp upon, literature. But still, dn the main, the noblest, the most 
elevating, the heroic, the best side of this empirical reality is reflected. 
The other side — the prosaic, the daily, the vulgar, the debased, the 
pathological — is still reflected little. 

If one should go into a deeper study of the inner character of this 
literature — the religious and especially the secular — one would find 
this Idealistic nature more fully confirmed. Here are some of the symp- 
tomatic items and the manner in which they are treated in ^ literature 
of the preceding period, and that of the period under discussion.^^ 

If we glance at the literature of the preceding period (before the twelfth 
century) and of the period under discussion from the standpoint of 
asceticism versus sensuality, the result is that the literature of the. pre- 
ceding period is seen to be ascetic and even extremely ascetic in a con- 
siderable part ; and at the same time, when it is not, it is almost entirely 
free from any conspicuous Sensatism and especially from that of coarse 
and erotic sensuality. This naturally holds for the saints’ lives, not to 
mention the purely theological literature. To attain holiness one must 
give up all sensate gomfort, home, friends, family, and any physical joy 
of this world. St. Alexis abandoning his bride on the night of his marriage 
ini^rder to avoid temptation to the detriment of the holy life he^ wants to 
enter, or chastity as glorified by Hroswitha, is in a sense typical. Love as 
the relationship of the sexes, whether in a noble or coarse form, plays 
generally little role in that literature, and in no way is one of its chief 
objects. If a few references to sexual immorality are found, as for 
instance in the eighth-century 4^Udeuische Gesprdche,^x in Modus Liebung, 

See Courtfiope, op, cit,, Vol I, "passim^ 

subsequent conclusions are a«- short summary of a rather detailed investigation 
made with the help of Dr. Phelps and Dr. Parker. Lack of space and the voluminousness 
of the details force me to extract from the study only its main results. 
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they are condemnatory mostly and serve as a contrast to what is held to be 
good and proper. 

When we pass to the period of the twelfth to the fourteenth century^ 
inclusive, the atmpsph;^re notably changes. The ascetic 'strain decreases, 
quantitatively and in part qualitatively, and the Sensate strain increases. 
First of all, love now begins to occupy a much larger place. It becomes 
one of the main topics of the epics and of the romances, not to mention 
the fabliaux and the lyric poetry. And not only love but other pleasure- 
giving *bbjects and processes: feasts, eating, luxury of dwelling, fine 
clothing, fine weapons and arms, fighting, hunting, vOngeance, etc. — 
to all these now a greater attention is devoted, and all are described with a 
sense of enjoyment. On the other hand — and this is important for the 
Idealistic nature of this literature — these sensate joys and strains and 
motives are still on a level of a high nobility, idealization, refinement, and 
free from the debased, low, coarse, and vulgar forms. These low forms 
crop up once in a while in the Schwanke, in the fabliatix, and in a few other 
works of the period; but these were regarded as the literature of the 
bourgeoisie and of the lower classes and as such either did not compose 
the ^^high^rade’^ literature of the period or got into it rather rarely. 
Only at the very end of the fourteenth century and afterwards did they 
have their heyday. 

From this standpoint the famous Roman de la Rose, perhaps the great- 
est and the most popular work of its kind in the period, composed by two 
different authors in the thirteenth century, is in many respects typical 
Its topic is love. In the first part composed by Guillaume de Lorris, we 
have an allegorical treatment of sensate love in its sublimest (but not 
ascetic), noblest, most decent, most delicate, and most romantic form. 
Nothing coarse or cynical is in it. It is the finest conception of what 
often isjtyled Platonic love. In this part this con(:;eption is quite repre- 
sentative of the conception of love in many epics and romances of the 
period, and of what was formulated in, and to a degree practiced according 
to, the Regulations of the Court of Love of the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries, Andre Chapelain in his De amove gives an adequate presenta- 
tion of this Code, with its thirty-one articles of the Laws of Love. 

Such rules as article 2 : Nemo duplici potest amove ligari (love of only 
one and forever) or article 20: Amorosv^ semper est timorosus, and the 
general principle of the worship of women and the like, indicate the nature 
of the chivalric Code of Love. Of the same kind is the love of most of 
the epics and the romances of the period. Even when it breaks the rules 
of morality, as for instance in the Tristan, it breaks them not by the 
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erotic fancy of the heroes or heroines, but by the inescapable dictum of 
Destiny, as was true also of the Oedipus and other tragedies of the 
Idealistic Greek literature of the fifth century B.a., and turns the event 
into tragedy instead of an adulterous sex adventure. , 

Side by side with this type of the Idealized and ennobled love, there is a 
still purer and still more delicate type represented by such literary works 
as the Liv're des cent ballades and the writings of Marie of France, with 
their unstained glorification o‘f the pure, sublime, and faithful love of 
knights. On the other hand, in the second part of the Roman de^ia Rose, 
coinijpsed somev^hat later by another author, Jean de Meung, we face a 
different symphony of love — more fleshy, more sensate, partly cynical, 
erotic, and scofling. Its motto, Fais ce que hi voudras, repeated' later on 
by Rabelais, gives an idea of the change. After the first part where there 
is nothing of the physiology of sex,’' we are thrown into a love romance 
where procreation and physiology and ^'sex appeal,” in the modern sense, 
play a considerable part. In addition to this Jean de Meung attacks 
satirically chastity, the clergy, kings, the nobility, the monastic orders, 
and other qualities and institutions. His advice with regard to success 
in love is : Have ^^a great heavy purse.” 

Again, in this part also the Roman de la Rose is very typical of a section 
of the literature of the period. The motives of this part are paralleled 
in several other contemporary works, like the Pelerinage de Charlemagne in 
which Oliver boasts of his sexual strength and is put to the test ; like the 
fabliau Richeut in which Martin Hopart says : 

II n’est paradis fors deniers 
Et mengier et boire hon vin 
Et gesir sus drops desliez. 

(There is no paradise except hard cash, eating, and drinking good wine, and lying 
on a nice smooth bed.J 

In varying forms these motives recur in several German and other works 
of the period. 

Thus the Roman de la Rose in both its parts is typical for the period in 
regard to asceticism versus Sensatism, and represents the situation 
accurately When along with these two streams of Sensate love — 

This mixed or double character of the period from the twelfth to the fourteenth century 
is shown also in such details as the appearance of women in art and literature. First, parallel 
to what we have seen in the field of^painting and sculpture, woman figures more often and 
occupies a more/:onspicuous place in the lite;rature of this period than in that of the preceding. 
Second, in the preceding period woman aS woman in the sense of the sex essentially different 
from the male sex is not stressed, and consequently no specific attitude in regard to her is 
developed. Saints, of either sex, are described just as saints, without specific exhibition of 
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Platonic and physiological — the ascetic stream is also considered — ’the 
ascetic stream which runs still strong in a considerable part of the liter- 
ature of these centuries- and becomes even somewhat more sharp and ex- 
treme as a reaction aga'^st the rising tide of eroticism and' sensualism — 
then one can hardly Question the validity of my statement that the 
literature was Mixed in its character, and that as a result of this mixture 
it was indeed Idealistic.®^ 

the femaif^ characteristics as something quite apart and radically different from the male. 
Now the attitude changes. Woman is now treated as something quite different from man. 
In this treatment again two opposite attitudes — and these attitudes are meant to be applied 
only to woman — appear : one, the chivalrous attitude of the lumen caeli, sancta rosa, a 
worship of^he lady, adoration, almost deification of her; another the “bourgeois” attitude 
which rails and rants at women as untrustworthy, sensual creatures, a necessary evil and pest. 
The same attitude is taken now by the clerical writers and art as probably a reaction against 
the sensuous adoration of woman and of its consequences. In the preceding period such an 
attitude in the art and the literature of the clergy and church was absent. The first is typical 
for most of the aristocratic epics and romances ; the second, for the fabliaux and the coarser 
class of literature. Here the Roman de la Rose reflects again this situation faithfully : in the 
first part we see the first attitude; in the second, mild forms of the second. E. M 41 e very 
discriminatingly notices the same phenomenon in painting and sculpture. Before the twelfth 
century we do not see in the religious art representations of a woman with serpents coming 
from her brea^and similar images. Beginning with the twelfth century such figures appear 
more and more often. “It is strange to note the appearance of this sombre figure of culpable 
woman in the art of the twelfth century in the Southern France where poets began to deify 
her and to eulogize her weaknesses with much greater pleasure than her virtues. While 
monks carved upon the portals of their churches woman as an image of degradation, Guillaume 
d’Aqmtaine told his pleasant fortunes in ironic verses and with pleasure untroubled by any 
remorse. Bernard de Ventadour saw in love the unique objective of life and expressed this 
in words of voluptuous tenderness. The moral of the world began to oppose that of the 
cloister.” E. M^le, Vart religieux du Xlle siecle en France^ p. 376. 

Thus in this detailed trait again the Ideational and the Idealistic character of the literatures 
of the two periods comes out clearly and in conformity with what has been observed in the 
two parts of the Roman de la Rose (where, however, the sternly ascetic reaction is not repre- 
sented). 

As the Roman de la Rose aroused sharp criticism on the part of the partisans 

of asceticism and they criticized it, though without crushing its popularity, most severely. 
Among its critics the most prominent is perhaps Jean Gerson, the famous chancellor of^the 
University of Paris, who in 1402 published his treatise against it, where he says;^ “The fool 
rails at marriage and monastic life. He teaches how all young girls should sell their persons 
early and dear without shame ...” and that “Nature does not wish that a woman should be 
content with one single man. ... He carried his blasphemy so far as to show from the 
Gospel of St. Luke that formerly a woman^s genitals, the rose of the romance, were sacred,” and 
so on. 

^ For those who delight in statistics and demand a strictly quantitative corroboration of 
any contention, I point out that we carried on several more specific and more definitely 
quantitative studies of the problem. One of th?m, for instance, concerns how often cases 
of adultery or illicit sex relations are described ahS the nature of the remarks about it — 
whether condemned, praised, or left without ethical comment. The essential re?ults of such 
study are again in agreement with the characteristics indicated above. In the preceding 
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The ascetic and, more generally, Ideational stream, strongly present 
in that literature, found its greatest expression in Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
When all the wqrks of the Italian poet are consich^red, including his son- 
nets and Jyric poetry in which the Sensate motif es are conspicuous, he 
alone is found to incorporate in his works the perfect balance of the Idea- 
tional and Sensate currents and to be in this sense a manifestation of the 
Idealistic art of the period. In his Divine Comedy^ however, he is much 
nearer to Ideation|ilism than to Idealism. Of course, many sensate ele- 
ments are present in it, in the very description of the types of the persons 
whorfi he meets, especially in the Inferno and in part in the PurgatoriOj 
and in the account of the deeds for which they are placed there. ^ Never- 
theless, these elements are relegated to a secondary position ; the main 
content and the soul of the work, as well as its principal form — a real 
transcendental symbolism — are undoubtedly and strongly Ideational. 

Thus when what are probably the two main works of the period are 
taken into consideration — the two differing parts of the Roman de la Rose 


period such cases arc very rarely mentioned and when mentioned practically always con- 
demned. They serve in these few cases as a pretext to show what is or is no^ight conduct. 
In this Idealistic period the situation changes step by step : the number of the cases of adultery 
and illicit sex relations increases and the proportion of those which either are not condemned 
at all but praised or just left uncommented on increases also. For instance, in the German 
literature, before the twelfth century adultery is mentioned only twice and in both cases is 
strongly condemned. In the first half of the twelfth century it is mentioned as a historical 
event (the case of Lucretia) in the Kaiserchronik and condemned ; similarly are meiftioned 
and condemned the efforts to seduce two different queens. Only the illicit relations of Alex- 
ander and the queen in the Alcxmiderlicd are left without comment. In the second half 
of the twelfth century illicit sex relations are mentioned in eight works and only in two of 
these {Sahnan and Morolf and Lanzelet) are they condemned. In two, in the beast fable of 
Reinhart and in the Trisfrantj they are rather approved or, at least, excused. More specif- 
ically we have eleven cases of adultery in Tristrafit, Salnian (twice), ReinharL The cases of 
illicit sex relations in the Floirc und Blanchefleur^ Eneide, Bdchldn^ Lanzelet; incests in 
the Gregorius (between brother and sister, knowing; and son and mothClT^'^-S^nowing) , 
are condemned and repented for. In the lyric there are numerous cases. In the thirteenth 
century adultery and illicit sex relations are mentioned in more than twelvti important 
workp, and^'half of them, at least, are either not condemned at all or are condemned but 
not strongly (see two Tristan poems, Parzival, Eraclius, Herzemaere, two Alexander poems, 
Engelhardif Partem pier, three Troyanische Kricg poems, and a few others) . In the fourteenth 
century, in the much smaller volume of literature extant, we find several cases mentioned at 
least in five important works — a larger proportion thaxr before — and of these in two they 
are condemned and in three works they are not condemned. Thus, however rough and jn 
a sense inaccurate are such statistics, nevertheless they also reflect the trend discussed and 
show the “divided’^ mind, or rather the Mixed — the Ideational Sensate — mentality of 
the period, notably different from the ^xreceding one. In a similar manner several other 
items s3mip€omatic of the change in the attitude, asceticism versus sensuality, have been 
studied, and yielded a similar result. Their presentation here, however, would make the 
work still more cumbersome than it already is. Therefore, they are omitted. 
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and the Divine Comedy — these two works are found to incorporate iii 
themselves all the three main streams of the literature of the period : 
predominantly Ideational, nobly and idealistically Sensate, and openly 
erotic. The presence -and the mixture of these three’ streams in the 
literature are themselvfes excellent evidence of its Idealistic character. 
The fact that the period created these great masterpieces, not to mention 
many smaller ones, is additional evidence of such a character because, as 
has been indicated several times in this work, the greatest blossoming of 
art usui^y occurs in the Idealistic periods when the 'Ideational stream 
begins to decline and the Sensate to rise, and these streams cross each 
other and blend together and produce, as the result of such a blending, 
the greai Idealistic art, not yet loosened from its Ideational moorings 
and at the same time dressed in the dazzHng and noblest and purest forms 
of Sensate beauty. 

From this standpoint the very fact of the creation of these two works — 
so different and at the same time so congenial — is not an accident but 
the manifestation of the deep and subtle logic of an integrated culture and 
art. 

The Mb^ or Idealistic manner of treatment of love in the period is 
shown also by the Mixed religious-Sensate terminology of many works in 
which religious language is sprinkled with the erotic and eroticism is 
given religious forms. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries love 
associations were dominated by the religious. After the fifteenth century 
religious terms were made subservient to the erotic ones. The Roman de 
la Rose offers examples of the former ; Charles d’Orleans (fifteenth cen- 
tury) gives an illustration of the latter, with his “These are the ten com- 
mandments, True God of Love,” or when, lamenting his dead love, he 
says : “ I have celebrated the obsequies of my Lady in the Church of Love ; 
and the service of her soul was sung by dolorous Tljought. ... I had 
th'e tomB'mhde of Regrets,” and so on. Comparisons of amorous long- 
ings and sadness with the sufferings of ascetics and the martyrs and other 
expressions of les amoureux de Vobseroance are quite commou in the 
period. Of these two elements the Ideational religious used more 
often to take the upper hand in the earlier part of the period and resulted 
usually in the Memento mori and vanitas vanitatum of Sensate love and 
its beauty and pleasures. At the end of the fourteenth century and after, 
while this manner of mixing religious and erotic terminology lingered, 
the erotic element began to dominate ^ind resulted in the Carpe diem — 
Life is short ; after death there is nothingT)ut dust and worms ; Aerefore, 
snatch every pleasure you can. Wine, women, and song! Examples 
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'ar& found in Olivier de la Marche’s Parement et triumphe de dames, in 
Villon, in Boccaccio, in F. de la Salle, in Lorenzo the Magnificent, in 
Lorenzo "de Valla, in Rabelais, in Ronsard, to mention but a few names. 

If now we take another item relevant to the pj.'oblem under discussion 
it gives Similar indications : for instance, divorce ,as tSe outlet for a sen- 
sately unhappy marriage. In the literature before the twelfth century it 
is practically absent. In the period considered, a few mentions of divorce 
already occur (Marie de France’s EUduc, and Le Friesne, and the Oester- 
reicMsche Reichschronik, and a few others). Another item whicfe-appears 
concerns economic problems in whatever form. Nowadays, in our Sensate 
culture there is hardly any problem and any work, whether in literature, 
art, philosophy, social science, which does not start with, or at least 
consider as one of the important factors, the economic problems. In the 
Ideational culture this “economic mentality” is practically absent. 
Therefore we expect that in the literature of the Ideational period up to 
the twelfth century economic problems must either be absent or play a 
very modest role. The expectation is borne out by the facts. The eco- 
nomic problem virtually does not occur at all, remains almost completely 
unmentioned. The mind turned to eternity is little interred in such 
matters and follows the Gospel’s prescription not to worry from this 
standpoint about tomorrow. In the literature of the Idealistic period 
we may expect the problem to appear, in modest degree. And it does, 
several times, e.g., in Der Welsche Cast of the thirteenth century Thomasin 
inveighs against a moneylender, but from the purely religious point of 
view. Similarly it is mentioned in the Edelstein^oi the fourteenth century 
from the same standpoint. It is discussed also in the form of a complaint 
at the poverty of the author in the Miracle de TMophile by Rutebeuf of 
the thirteenth century. It comes out in the form of the laments over the 
sad condition of the,peasantry in the Miserere, Lamentations de Mahieu, 
Contrefait de Renard. In the literature of the fourteentli"tbIILury In 
France, Gilles li Muisis decries the evils of speculation, the shortage of 
labor, thg overtaxation of the laboring classes, avarice, and so on. Similar 
motives are found in the Divine Comedy of Dante, as well as in the Piers 
Plowman and other works of the period. In the Idealistic literature this 
motive is to be expected. But it cannot be the main problem, or a prob- 
lem considered purely from the standpoint of the sensate well-being. 
Such an attitude is that of the predominantly Sensate literature. The 
Idealistic literature is expected to consider it as one among many other — 
and no less important — problelns and to consider it from the Idealistic 
— religious, moral, social, or other — standpoint. The literature of the 
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period considers it exactly in that fashion, and therefore this symptom 
shows once more that my qualification and diagnosis of the literature as 
Idealistic are supported by the facts. 

As a further test of'.The Ideationality, Idealism, or Sensatism of the 
literature before the twelfth century and from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth, I considered the attitudes which may be expressed in the terms 
duty versus revolt^ that is, willingness or unwillingness to carry on acts or 
ways of life recognized as obligatory in painful and uncomfortable empir- 
ical conditions — and I consider as revolt any fact of criticism, complaint, 
any violation of what was regarded as duty, whether religious, moral, or 
juridico-social. Again the results corroborate what we should e]^ect. 
In the Ideational literature and mentality, duty, especially the religious 
and moral duty, is absolute and the only category which counts. (See 
Part Two of Volume Two on Fluctuations of Ethical Systems.) The 
cases in which this attitude is violated are exceedingly few in the liter- 
ature before the twelfth century and are followed almost always by a 
statement of disapproval and by retribution. The inflexible attitude is 
shown by the manner in which the violations of duty are dealt with and 
by the genial treatment of crime in various fields. It is shown also by 
the conduct of the persons involved, who do not neglect their duty through 
any comfort or discomfort of a Sensate nature, but perform it, even pay- 
ing for its fulfillment with their life. This is the general view of the 
literature of the period, and in this it again exhibits its Ideational char- 
acter clearly. In the literature of the Idealistic period, it is to be expected 
that such a rigidity will be somewhat mitigated ; some violations of duty 
and in a moderate degree will be somewhat excused. And this is exactly 
what we find in fact. The fulfillment of duty under all circumstances is 
still the main ideal. But in several cases, as in the instance of the fatal- 
istic passion in the Tristan, or in the instances of Parzival, Meier Helm- 
breckt, Pfa^e Ameis, and Ganelon of the Chanson de Roland, where in 
certain circumstances the Sensate point of view finds an excuse, or much 
more often in the case of the literature of the bourgeoisie — thf fabliaux 
— duty begins to yield fairly often to material convenience and personal 
advantage. In the fourteenth century even in some epics, for instance 
in the Hue Capet, self-interest becomes more and more dominant at the 
cost of duty. This concerns equally the religious, the feudal, the chival- 
rous, the moral, or the patriotic duty. 

An additional difference in the literatures of the two periods is that, 
in what I style Idealistic, the religious duly becomes less conspicuous than, 
for instance, the patriotic or the chivalrous duty and wanes faster than 
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'thQse which are nearer to the Sensate world. Besides, even when duty is 
emphasized in the literature of the twelfth to the fourteenth century, one 
feels it is emphasized as a matter of routine and as something more super- 
ficial than it was in the mentality and the litej:ature of the preceding 

period. ' . 

Thus this barometer once more confirms our diagnosis of the literature 

of the period as Idealistic. In the preceding, the Ideational, literature, 
duty is the categorical imperative which does not yield to any exigencies 
and Sensate considerations. There it is dura lex sed lex and is ^ a sense 
in harmony with the fiat justitia et pereat mundus [Sensate]. In the 
period from the twelfth to the fourteenth century the lex is still lex and 
duty is still duty, but they begin to be broken here and there by tne mate- 
rial exigencies, by the utilitarian, hedonistic, and eudaemonistic balancmg 
of advantages and disadvantages. In the later period, with the rise of 
the Sensate culture, the lex and the duty will be further undermined and 
sacrificed more and more in favor of utilitarian and Sensate considerations, 
until finally the lex and the duty will be destroyed as the categoric and 
absolute values, and replaced by what may be styled a bookkeeper’s 
balance of Sensate advantages and disadvantages in this orjjiat line of 
conduct, computed allegedly in a purely scientific and mathematical 
manner, but in fact representing one of the most foolish, shortsighted, and 
stupid systems of recommended conduct in spite of all the scientific 
(in fact pseudo-scientific) halo attributed to it by almost everybody. 

Of the other inner “ symptoms ” studied I shall mention only five more : 
(i) What proportion in the literatures of both peripds is occupied by descrip- 
tion of nature {pay sage, landscape) ? (2) What proportion is occupied by 

the genre of everyday life? (3) Eow often are real historical personages 
in their real empirical settings of time, place, and social conditions found in 
that literature? (4) How often do persons of low grade, of the lower classes, 
of mediocre nature, especially of picturesque, picaresque, negai>tve, debased, 
and similar character , figure in tJte literature of both periods, and what place 
do' they occupy? (s) What is the emotional tone'’ of these literatures: 
Is it' calm and serene, or is it dramatic, emotional, pathetic, and if the second, 

in what specific form: joy, pessimism, sadness? 

The brief answer to all these (questions is that m the literatures of the 
two periods compared, we find the situation similar to what we found 
in the study of painting and sculpture for the same times. Landscape as 
landscape and appreciation of nature ; the realistic genre of everyday life ; 
historical, romances, novels, orTiiographies, as well as descriptions of 
characters in their realistic types ; persons and events of the debased and 
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low order, or of picaresque and picturesque character, occupy little,, if ’ 
any, place in the literature before the twelfth century. And this shows 
again its Ideational character. Likewise, in emotional tone the literature 
is simple, serene, calm, unperturbed by anything empirical in its unfalter- 
ing faith in God and Hiy providence. The literature of the second period 
shows already an increasing tendency to give place to paysage, to the daily 
genre, to mediocre types of men (especially in the fabliaux and in the 
“bourgeois” literature). In that period' emerges historical narrative 
(e.g., thd\work of Froissart, Joinville, and several other chroniclers) ; 
there appears a kind of biography as person portraiture. The emo- 
tional tone of the literature becomes less serene and calm, more alive ; 
and in thb fourteenth century, especially, it becomes very melancholy, sad, 
pessimistic, particularly in the lyric poetry — for instance, of E. Des- 
champs, Jean Meschinot, Georges Chastellain, Jean Gerson, and many 
others.®^ So it happens almost always, when one fundamental fonn of 
culture comes to an end and the next form has not yet arrived. When 
the new does come, the sadness will be replaced by the most optimistic 
assurances of progress and by joy of life. 

If, further, ^ we consider that most of the literature of the first period is 
anonymous and in a sense collective^ while in the second period a consider- 
able part of it becomes individualistic^ in the sense that its single maker 
begins more and more to stamp his name upon the creation and to regard 
it as his and his only ; in this trait again we see a complete parallelism 
with what we have observed of painting and sculpture. This trait shows 

See J. Huizinga’s work, whete he particularly emphasizes this pessimism. ‘‘At the close 
of the Middle Ages a sombre melancholy weighs on the people’s soul.” There was an “im- 
mense sadness.” “ The note of despair and profound dejection is predominantly sounded not 
by ascetic monks, but by the court poets and the chroniclers — the la3anen, living in aristo- 
cratic circles and amidst aristocratic ideas.” Beschamps cries : 

“ Temps de doleur et de temptacion, 

Aages de plour, d’envie et de tourment, 

Temps de langour et de dampnaccion,” 

and so on. And adds: “The age of decline nigh to the end; Time full of horrors wSich 
does all things falsely ; Lying age, full of pride and of envy. Time without hondh and .with- 
out a true judgment. Age of sadness which shortens life.” 

Similarly Jean Meschinot complains: “O miserable and very sad life! Have mercy, 
O Lord, upon our wicked persons whose life is short.” 

And so on. The attitude is quite typical not only for the literature of the period but, 
as we have seen, for its painting and sculpture, too. See Huizinga, op, cif.j chap, ii ; for paint- 
ing and sculpture see E. M^le, Uart religieux de la du Moyen Age en Frame (Paris, 
1 90S), passim. “A strange thing this century [thtf fifteenth], which is also th^t of the Renais- 
sance, is sad. Fear grows with the coming of the modern age. Never was the restlessness 
of souls greater and more profound.” L. Giliet, Histoire ariisHque des ordres* inendiants^ 
(Paris, 1912), p. 208. 
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** once more tlie Ideational nature of the literature of the first period and 
the Idealistic character of that of the second. 

Thus* the totality of the inner s5nnptomatic traits leaves no doubt 
about the predominantly Ideational character of the Uterature from the 
sixth toThe twelfth century, and its Idealistic character from the twelfth 
century.®^ The main fluctuations in literature accompany those in 
painting'and sculpture. 

B. External Traits. The Idealistic character of the literature of 
the period comes" out no less clearly from a consideration of external 
form or style. 'The external form of the Ideational art is transcendental 
symbolism, in which the sensory signs and images are but visible symbols 
of the invisible world.” The external form of the Sensate art Is sensory 
realism or naturalism, or visualism. The characteristic external form of 
the mixed Idealistic art is a union of these different styles, resulting either 
in their simple intermingling, or in allegory ^ which is the organic or 
^‘chemical” synthesis of the two and not mere mechanical and spatial 
existence. In the preceding chapter I pointed out the deep difference 
between transcendental symbolism and allegory. The second is a meta- 
phorical personification and hypostatization of abstractions ^ken mostly 
from this sensory world. The first is the representation by signs from the 
empirical world of the superempirical realities, which are beyond the 
empirical world and which can be but imperfectly indicated by the code 
of sensory signs. From this standpoint the literature of the preceding 
period, that is to the twelfth century, is mainly symbolic but not alle- 
gorical. The literature of the period under consideration displays the 
coexistence of all three styles: symbolism, for instance, in the Divine 
Comedy; visual naturalism” in fabliaux^ in many short novels, 
and to some extent in the epics, romances, and lyrical poetry; and 
allegory” in the Roman de la Rose. Such coexistence, with each style 
represented in a strong proportion, is by itself evidence oi the Mixed 
Idealistic character of the literature. What, however, is more important, 
is that allegory is a new and particularly powerful trait. It is in this 
period that allegory in the present sense first enters literature (and the 
other arts, also). It lingers there for several centuries, especially in 
the Moralities and Mystery plays, gradually degenerating into “marin- 
ism,” ‘“^Gongorism,” ^^euphuisjn/’ and other highly “artificial mannerisms 
in the literature of the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and in 
part of the eighteenth century, when allegory in all its forms declines and 
almost dj,sappears, A similar situation existed, as we should remember, 
^ Compare A. David-Sauvageot, op. cU., pp. 40 ff., 68, and 91 £E. 
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in painting and sculpture. It is in the period following the twelfth 
century, whether in the Roman de la Rose or in other literary works, that 
all the innumerable allegorical personifications emerge : Love, Beauty, 
Wealth, Youth, Gaiety, Leisure, Frankness, Liberty, Hope, Fear, Sweet 
Thought, Sweet Speech, ,»Sweet Looks, Courtesy, Danger, Shame, Reason, 
Virginity, Seduction, Purity, Innocence, and so on. I have taken these 
allegorical figures from the Roman de la Rose only, and they are but a 
small part of those which occur in that work. Each personified abstrac- 
tion is deleted as a concrete personality, acting, and talking, having the 
various other characteristics of a real person, often possessing even sex 
traits. Some of the figures are female {e.g., Dame Leisure) ; others are 
male. In) the Roman de la Rose the -Lover approaches the walls of the 
Mysterious Garden of Love ; Dame Leisure opens the gates (so here we 
have a female gatekeeper) ; Gaiety conducts the Lover ; and there follows 
an introduction to Amor who holds Beauty by the hand in the presence 
of her court, which consists of Sir and Madame Wealth, Liberality, 
Frankness, Courtesy, Youth, and other people of high society. Such is 
the form and the language of the Roman de la Rose and, in a less subtle 
form, of hu^idreds of other allegorical works of the period. Moreover, 
the literature'of the subsequent period is flooded with allegories, includ- 
ing such figures as Everyman, Virtue, Gluttony, Stomach, and Foot. 

It is evident that this allegorical language is something radically 
different from both the transcendental symbolism and naturalistic 
description. It is a style sui generis, in which the abstract aspects of the 
empirical world are forged,into the visual similitude of concrete empirical 
persons, actions, objects, traits. Such language is, as it were, a chemical 
compound of the Sensate and the Ideational aspects of reality. And in 
this respect it is an Idealistic mixture and therefore specifically typical 
of the Idealistic art. Its emergence in the literature of the period is a 
striking prod? of the Mixed, and Idealistic, nature of that literature. 

Thus, tjie external forms of the literature show its Idealistic nature no 
less clearly than its inner character. We have the coexisteneg of the 
symbolic, the allegorical, and the naturalistic forms ; and we witness the 
emergence and rapid rise of Allegory as a particular style. 

C. Art Criticism, 'if, finally, we turn to the art and literary criticism 
of. the period, we find it consistent in character with the inner and external 
nature of the literature proper. In the preceding period, as has been 
indicated, there was but an Ideationak appreciation or judgjjoent of art 
and literature. Sensate beauty, Sensate' art appreciation, and^Sensate 
' criticism did not exist at all. Now the situation begins to change. The 
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Id-eational standpoint is still strong and dominant, but its monopoly is 
broken : art and literary criticism, as we understand it now, begins to 
emerge. The first signs of this are seen in St. Thomas Aquinas’s con- 
ceptions and id Dante’s De vulgari eloquentia ap'd even in such a mystic 
as Meister Eckhart (b. 1 260) . Others soon follow in their footsteps, and 

in the fifteenth century the literary (Sensate) criticism is already quite 
widespread, especially in Italy 

It is true that in the thirteenth and the fourteenth century there are 
no more than the first symptoms of such a criticism. criticism 
nec^sarily lags somewhat behind literature proper and behind art : only 
when the phenomena of a Sensate art have emerged and beconae crystal- 
lized and conspicuous do the critics become cognizant of its^ existence 
and begin to dissect it and to ponder over what has already taken place. 

In a similar manner, the critics at the end of the Graeco-Roman Sensate 
culture, in the fourth, the fifth, and even the sixth century, continued 
still to examine, to estimate, to criticize art and literature from the 
Sensate standpoint, while in reality the Sensate art was already dead and 
the Ideational art and literature were already emerging and becoming 
dominant. In our case the Sensate literary and art critichm emerges 
clearly only in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but in the period 
under discussion we have only its first signs. 

Thus, the inner nature of the writings, their external forms — especially 
the allegorical style — and, finally, the character of the art appreciation 
and what we call art and literary criticism all demonstrate unequivocally 
the Mixed, and Idealistically Mixed, quality of the literature of the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, inclusive. And this is the result of the 
waning of the previous Ideational stream and the swelling of the Sensate 
stream, which had previously been dry. Then, as in practically any 
such Idealistic period, literature, like the other arts, gave rise to some of 
its finest blossoms, whether in the form of Dante’s Divine Comedy, or 
in- that of the Rormn de la* Rose or of numerous other wonderful epics 
and romances, or in the shape of the great Scholastic works of philosophy 
and theology, which also contained much of the special theory of art.®^ 

^ See G. Saintsbury, op. dk, VoL I, pp. 416 E. ; J. Scliloss<?r, Die KunstlUeratur (Vienna, ' 
1924), pp. 66-77; M. de Wnlf, &iudes historiques sur VEsthUique de SL Thomas d^Aquin; 
A.K.Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Naturein AH (Cambridge, 1933), chap, ii et passim. 

Anybody who knows something df medieval art and literature can but agree with Sain\s- 
bury (and the competent investigs^ors are now virtually unanimous in this point) that the 
medieval literature created several fresh«»and beautiful forms — the story, the romance, 
the pathos of love, etc. — and that they gave the immense provision of new kinds of litera- 
ture side By side with almost total abstinence from [Sensate] criticism.” (Saintsbury, op. 
ciL, VoL I, p. 4S6.) 
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The period thus once more confirms the statement that the peaks of art" 
are usually reached in the Idealistic phase, just as the marvelous balance 
of the literature and art of the twelfth, the thirteenth, and the fourteenth 
centuries is in turn a testimony of its Idealistic nature! Now we can 
move to the next period. 

V. The Period of the Domination of Sensate Literature 

AND CRITICISi?C 

After ^ fourteenth century the decline of the Ideational stream and 
the rising tide of Sensatism progressed and led to the domination 01 the 
Sensate f^rm of literature from about the fifteenth century to the present. 
There were of course minor fluctuations, short-time and shallow ups and 
downs of Sensatism and Ideationalism. However, they were merely 
ripplings upon a fairly continuous rising tide of Sensatism, until, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, the first large reaction against Sensatism 
(though not a setting up of Ideationalism) appeared. This conclusion 
is substantiated once again by the inner character of the literature of the 
period, by its external forms, and by the character of the art and literary 
criticism. \et us survey concisely but accurately the literature of the 
“modem” period from all these standpoints. 

A. Inner Traits, First of all, the literature becomes more and more 
secular and less and less religious in its topics. In our rough quantitative 
estimation of the masterpieces in France, the percentage of the literature 
dealing with religious subjects, which had been about 100 up to the twelfth 
century and had fallen to some 55 to 30 during the period from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth centuries, decreases to some 25 to 20 per cent in the 
fifteenth century, rises to 25 to 35 in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and then falls again to some 10 per cent in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The figures are very approximate, 
but indicative of the trend. It is similar to what we have seen in painting 
and sculpture and music and architecture. 

What is much more important, however, is not so much the quantitative 
proportions as the qualitative aspects of this literature of religious interest. 
If its proportions increased somewhat from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century as compared with the fifteenth, the increase is due mainly to 

This increase of the quantitative proportion of the.,reHgio\is literature is accompanied 
by an increase in the number of prominent ecclesiastical writers in these centuries, as com- 
pared with the previous ones. Taking the twenty-seven volumes of M. N. S. Guillon’s 
Bibliotheque choisie des peres de Veglise grecque et latim (Paris, 1828-1834), we computed the 
number of the names listed for each century, with the following result : the twelfth century, 
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the purely controversial and, especially in the eighteenth century, anti- 
religious character of this body of writing. It deals with the religious 
topics, but deals with them either by way of dispute (the quarrel of 
Protestantism ’Cvith Catholicism, of various sects with one another, in 
which tlie authors are busy mainly with denouncing and slandering their 
opponents), or in a purely aesthetic or negative way, like the work of 
Rabelais,' Jodelle’s Eugene (1552), Regnier’s (seventeenth century) work, 
Diderot’s La religieuse, most df the writiirgs of the Encyclopedists, of the 
men of the Enlightenment, of the materialists, of the Communi °£3 Mably, 
Morglli, and the like. Even in the writings of somewhat more positively 
religious type, for instance that of the Deists, the religious question is 
reduced to the almost purely empirical problem of finding whUt line of 
conduct and mentality is most conducive to the happiness of the empirical 
nature.®^ 

Somewhat similar is the situation in German, English, Italian, Dutch, 
and other European literatures, except for Russia and the Slavic countries 
generally, which lagged here also and where the same trend appeared later 
but, once it had appeared, proceeded much faster in its tempo. The fact 
of this quantitative and qualitative decline of the religious copftent of the 
literature is so evident and so indisputable, and is in such an agreement 
with the same trend in other fields of art, that there is no need to argue it 
extensively. So far as the transcendental religious traits are associated 
with Ideationality, their quantitative and qualitative decrease is equiva- 
lent to the decrease of Ideationality and the increase of Sensatism in this 
literature. 

Other inner characteristics of the literature of the period clearly show 
the same symptoms of the rise of the Sensate^and a progressive drying up 


38; the thirteenth, 27; the fourteenth, 24 ; the fifteenth, 47 ; the sixteenth, 40; the seven- 
teenth, 138 ; for the years 1701-1728 (the dictionary does not go later) , 39. Tims the enormous 
increase of the ecclesiastical writers in the seventeenth and the eighteenth century is clear. 
And this in spite of the fact that GuUlon is somewhat biased against 3 ?rotcstants and does not 
list a number of the prominent writers among them. If he had done that, the increase for these 
centuries would have been notably greater. The figures show also a decrease of the number 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. Only the number for the fifteenth century 
differs somewhat from the estimate of the proportion of the r^igious and secular literature 
in that century. The computation was made by J. W. Boldyreff. 

In a strict sense their religious writings were rather antircligious so far as Christianity 
and its credo and Scriptures are concefhed, not to mention the clergy, the monastic life, and 
so on. Such are Locke’s, Toland’s,<,Shaftesbury’s, Swift’s, or Mandeville’s works in England 
and, on the Continent, Voltaire’s and oth^r writings of the Enlightenment. On this point 
see L, Reynaud, Le Romanticisme: Les origines anglo-germanique (Paris, 1926), pas- 

sim; L, "Whitney, Primitimsm and the Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature of the 
1 8th Century (Baltimore, 1934). 
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of the Ideational. Take asceticism and Ideational otherworldliness versus 
Sensualism (erotic, nutritional, i.e., gluttony and drinking, immoderacy 
in various kinds of refined and coarse sensual pleasures). Our study par- 
ticularly of the Qerman and the French literature shoves, first ^ that the 
ascetico-religious ideals'^and aspirations sound less and less often, and less 
and less strongly, as we pass from the fourteenth to the twentieth century. 
To be sure, until the beginning of the nineteenth they are still occasionally 
heard and met with ; in some periods, particularly at the time of ascetic 
puritanSJn and the Counter-Reformation of the end of the sixteenth and 
in the seventeenth century, they assume even a sharp and desperate form 
(corresp()nding to El Greco’s painting and Vittoria’s music) or become 
sublimel'J'' mystical. But all this is' “a voice crying in the wilderness,” 
becoming weaker and weaker. The main trend of any ascetic or anti- 
Sensate mentality was a progressive piano and pianissimo, and then 
sub voce. After the French Revolution there also was a brief resuscitation 
of a romantic “otherworldliness” combined with eroticism (Chateau- 
briand, Les martyrs, Atala, and a few others), but all this was a passing 
and incidental “reactionary ” fashion. The main course continued in the 
Sensate direction. In the nineteenth and the twentieth century (to the 
postwar years) the ascetic, otherworldly motives, as presented in posidve 
form, disappear almost entirely from literature. On the other hand, as 
we move from the fourteenth to the twentieth century, the satirical, the 
condemnatory, the ironical, and generally the adverse attitude toward 
asceticism, religious piety, monasteries, monks, the clergy, the Church, 
Scripture, chastity, celibacy — in brief, almost all the religious-ideational 
values of Christianity — systematically increases. These topics become 
more and more the favorites for every kind of denunciation, for ridicule, 
for satire. To them are ascribed all imaginable evils, especially erotic 
and sexual _depravity and immorality. Various types of this adverse 
criticism are exemplified in Boccaccio’s Decameron, with its sex-consdous 
nuns, monks, and priests ; in Jodelle’s comedy Eugene (1552), in which an 
abb6 hires a chaplain to serve as a pimp and to find a husband for his 
mistress; in Antoine de la Salle’s Cent nouvelles nouvelles; in Cyrano de 
Bergerac; in Rabelais’s Gargufttoa; in Moliere’s comedies ; in Diderot’s 
La religieuse; in the satires of R^gnier (especially the eighth) ; in Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub; in Le Sage’s Gil Bias; in several works of the Enlighten- 
ment, like Voltaire’s Pucelle; and in hundreds of others, like the writings 
of Anatole France, Flaubert, Zola, likd'Sfnclair Lewis’s Elme'h Gantry, and 
other iconodastic and muckraking works of recent years in all the West- 
ern countries, including America. 

I— 4a 
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This decline of religious and ascetic Ideationalism was followed by the 
progress of straightforward Scnsatism from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
century. In some of the countries, like Italy, the shift was violent and 
already manifested itself in full in the period from the. fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century, after which it underwent a tehiporary though super- 
ficial recession and then proceeded on its course. In other countries, 
like Germ'any and Scandinavia, which did not have the Renaissance but 
instead, primarily, the Refofhiation, the shift was slower and more 
gradual during these centuries, but still steadily increasing. 

This long-time trend toward an ever greater, more conspicuous, and 
more varied Sensatism in the literature of the last five centuries manifests 
itself in hundreds of forms, among which we find all those met with in the 
study of painting, sculpture, and other forms of art. 

First, let us take the main changes in the description of love. In Italy, 
in place of the Idealistic love of Dante for Beatrice, a love almost free 
from any signs of Sensatism, comes Petrarch’s love for Laura, still delicate 
and not devoid of Idealization, but certainly more permeated by the 
Sensate motives than Dante’s. Then comes Boccaccio’s Decameron^ 
where love is already sensual, though served lightly and with^^gallantry. 
It is already a love almost purely of the bedroom. And this strain 
continues and more openly develops into a mere sex physiology, an even 
perverted sex physiology. It is enough to mention Aretino’s obscen- 
ities in his Ragionamenti and other works, Beccadelli’s Hermaphroditus, 
Giraldi’s Hecatommithf Lorenzo Valla’s Voluptasf^ Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent’s Carpe diem and the Facetiae, Bemi’s burlesque lyric, Politian’s 
buffoonisms, and other works of high literary attainment, to see the enor- 
mous. change in the modes of the treatment oSlove. From the heavenly 
love of the first medieval period, and the sublime and delicate knightly 
love of the second period, we are now reduced to mere sex affairs and 
bedroom entertainment. 

Fven somewhat less sensual works, perfectly decent and good, according 
to the time, in their advice and standards (like the popular and widely 

L. Valla preached “free love” openly. “Si mulier mihi et ego muHeri placeo, quid tu 
tamquam medius nos dirimere conaberis? . . . Oirmino nihil interest, utrum cum marito 
coeat mulier an cum amatore.” {De voluptate ac de vero honoy I, c. 38.) Similar teachings 
were given by several others, like Cosma Raimondi, and those who resurrected the ideas of 
Epicurus. 

It is well expressed in his famou^s verses : 

“Quanto 6 b€lla giovinezza, 

Che si fugge tuttavia I 
Chi vuol esse lieto, sia ; 

Bi doman non e'e certezza. ” 
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circulated work of Castiglione, II Cortigiano, Francesco Barbaro’s De re 
uxoria, and the similar treatises of Poggio, C. Urceo, Dardano, B. da 
Cesena, and others) are permeated by the same spirit, but here it is 
somewhat moderated by various considerations of utility*and expediency, 
and more carefully veilted by the rules of etiquette. Even in these works 
there is little either of sublime inner Ideationality or even of Idealism. 
The whole matter is considered only from the aspect of external appear- 
ances. If appearance is kept, ever3dhing^ is all right. In brief, within 
some twfishundred years love as it is treated in the high literature “pro- 
gressed” from a purely platonic, almost Ideational, form, devoid of 
sensuali:^y, to a mere bedroom affair, and this, in addition, in a perverse 
form herb and there. Logically there was no possibility of going farther 
along this road. Therefore the later period, after the sixteenth century, 
did not “improve” qualitatively (because the limit of physiological sen- 
suality was already reached) , but it could advance quantitatively, spread- 
ing these “whims” of the humanists, of the tyrants, of the condoUieri, of 
the intelligentsia of the period, to other classes of the population through 
the popularization and multiplication of such writings and their wider 
dissemination. And this, in spite of temporary reactions like that of the 
end of the sixteenth and the first part of the seventeenth century, has 
indeed been going on during all the subsequent years. 

The second part of the Roman de la Rose had already exhibited the 
trend. In the fifteenth and the subsequent centuries it was sharpened. 
Instead of the Idealistic love found in the works of Marie de France, in 
the first part of the Roman and in the Lime des cent ballades, and instead 
of the gallant and still Idealistic (though less than before) pattern of love of 
the romances and epics, there come now in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the open sensuahty of Antoine de la Salle’s Cent nouvelles nouvelles, 
Las quinzejoies de mariage, and Petit Jehan de SainM, the riotousness and 
sensuality 0? Frangois Villon, the sophistication and eroticism (with a 
religious^ flavor) of Charles d’Orleans, the sensuality and realism of 
Jodelle, the unruliness and satiric sensuality of Rabelais, the more delicate 
sensuality of Marguerite of Navarre (imitator of 'Bocca,ccio'’s Decameron), 
the romanticism evenmf the Pleiade (Du BeUay, Ronsard, and others in 

Of course literature reflected to a considerable degree the real social life, which in the 
period of the Renaissance was perhaps even more seiisual with respect to love and sex than 
the literature. See J. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 
1909), pt. V et passim; R. Davidson, Geschkhts von Florenz (Berlin, 1922^, Vol, IV, pt. i, 
chap, i; A. von Martin, Soziologie der Renaissance (Stuttgart, 1922); P. Villari, The Life 
and Times of N. MackiaveUiy Vol. I, passim; also his monograph on Savonarola.' The writ- 
ings of MacMaveUi, Guiciardini, and other contemporaries show this also. 
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whose works the Carpe diem motive is observable ^0, and the salty coarse- 
ness of large numbers of the comedies and soUises and farces. In the 
seventeenth century there are C 3 n‘ano de Bergerac, Regnier, Scarron, 
C. Sorel, Furetiere, and others with their satirical, picaresque, “naturalis- 
tic,” and cynical novels and lyrics. '• 

After a slight reaction in the second part of the seventeenth century, 
with its “classical revival,” the trend is resumed in the eighteenth century 
and proceeds crescendo in th^ disreputable works of Voltaire, like La 
Pucelle and the less obscene Jeanmt et Colm, and others ; in^e Sage’s 
novels of the interminable sexual adventures of a traveler, Gil Bias, from 
one bedroom to another ; in the works of Marivaux ; in the halfnobscene 
La religieuse and Les bijdux indiscrite of Diderot ; in Rousseatlx’s Con- 
fessions; and in other works. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the main topic of French literature is sensual and se.xual love, both normal 
and pathological : the love of the old and of the young ; of the poor and of 
the rich ; love bought, love granted ; love in this way, love in that — 
but love always hovering near the bedroom and rarely if ever idealized 
and never ideationalized. This concerns equally Chateaubriand, Mme. 
de Stael, George Sand, Musset, Stendhal, Balzac, Hugo, MerimSe, Baude- 
laire, Zola, Maupassant, Verlaine, Daudet, France, Flaubert, Goncourt, 
and others. The main difference between them is that some, like 
Maupassant, made the sex affair their main and almost only topic; 
some enjoyed particularly poetizing and depicting either sadistic forms of 
sex (Mirbeau and others), or pathological forms (for instance, with a 
corpse, Baudelaire, Verlaine) ; while others described mainly the pre- 
dominant sexual-sensual life of married or unmarried heroes who did not 
show any sadism or abnormality. 

It is true that the Idealistic representation of love did not disappear at 
once from literature^ after the fourteenth century. A few writers, like 
Christine de Pisan and others, continued the earlier tradition But their 
voices were drowned out by the large Sensate chorus of the majority of the 
writers and literati. Even such Idealistic voices as these grow fewer and 
weaker in the high literature as we move from the fifteenth toward the 
twentieth century. 

The trend unfolded itself more slowly in Germany and the Scandinavian 

For instance, Ronsard’s 

“ Cueill^, cueillez votre jeunesse : 

Comme 3 . cette fleur la vieillesse 
Fera temir' votre beaut 4 .” 

r ^ 

^ See for the centuries of the French Renaissance, A. Tilley, Likmiure of the French Renais- 
sance (Cambridge, 1904). 
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countries. But in essentials it proceeded there in the same direction. 
During the centuries from the fifteenth to the eighteenth, it manifested 
itself not so much in the production, on the level of the higher literature, of 
indecent or obscenp masterpieces, as in a gradual slackening of the Ideal- 
istic and Idealized paUierns of love ; in the progressive rarity of" the mo- 
tive of the vanity of the world, and in a progressive permeation of the 
conception of love by “physiology” and sex in the writings recounting the 
affairs of heroes and in the lyrical poetry. -"But this was done in “decent 
forms,” t?l{nost imperceptibly, without “ exhibitionisih ” and cynicism 
and parading sexuality, such as occurred in the Italian and to some e^ent 
in the !^rench literature of these centuries. From the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, inclusive, the progress of the trend is made mainly 
through the rise and diffusion of satirical works, then of the Schwdnke, the 
realistic novels, and the Fastnachtsspiele. The seventeenth century gives 
rise to a typical baroque dualism of mysticism and religious ecstasy with 
eroticism and sexuality. In the eighteenth century the family and moral 
standards are openly attacked ; and to the end of the eighteenth century 
the prevailing romanticism and sentimentalism are full of the most intense 
passion, whether in the preclassical works of Goethe, or in Schiller, or in 
other of the literary men of the time. After that century the motives 
of the vanity of the world practically disappear from literature. Love, 
adultery, illicit sex relations, become more and more common topics. 
And ,even disapproval of them is stressed less and less, and the attitude 
of liberation from the tyranny of the bonds imposed by moral and legal 
laws is more and more approved. 

In the nineteenth century, especially after the Junges Deutschland, 
Germany catches up with, other European countries and the realistic 
portraiture of love becomes the main topic of the literary works, to such 
an extent that, at the end of the century, it begins to be played up eroti- 
cally with alTthe traits of such a literature (Sudermann, Fontane, Wasser- 
mann, and many others). 

In other countries, such as Spain and England, the trend was the same, 
though in each of them there have been local variations in accordance with 
local conditions. In England, Chaucer (1340 ?-i4oo) is already a landmark 
denoting a decided turn toward Sensatism in .the presentation of love. In 
his Canterbury Tales' we are in an atmosphere very different from either 
Ideational, of which there are no traces, or Idealistic, of which there also is 
almost nothing. With a naturalistic genius, he realistically and in part 
satirically depicts love on a bourgeois level. It is true that he appeared 
somewhat prematurely and that after him in the works of Gower, Sir 
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Thomas Wyatt, and several others, the medieval Idealism, mingled with 
a powerful religious strain, continued to linger for some time. But these 
later works were the sunset glow, while the new light was in the direction 
indicated by Chaucer. The Elizabethan Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
The Phoenix Nest, The Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, and so on, have 
little of the Idealistic representation of love. Then John Lyly and the 
schools of euphuism and Gongorism, the pastorals (Spenser), Sir Philip 
Sidney, and others; still lateb’the more Sensate streams represented by 
Thomas Carew (1^98-1638), Sir John Sucklmg, and others ; anddhen the 
scandalous and debauched court literature of the Restoration (Duke of 
Buckingham and others) — all this brought the Sensatism almost to its 
furthest limits. Even in greater works, including Shakespeare, Idealistic 
love is practically absent. Before us are great passions, but they are of 
this world, sometimes even openly of the bedroom character. 

There were of course several temporary pauses in that trend, like the 
Puritan reaction, the moderato of the end of the seventeenth century and 
the first part of the eighteenth. But even these were permeated by the 
atmosphere of a moderate Epicureanism or of a sensible utilitarianism. 
The end of the eighteenth and the nineteenth century (the L^ce School, 
Byron, romanticism) continued the trend, pushing it sometimes to ex- 
tremes (pathology of sex : Oscar Wilde and others) . 

It is true that in most cases the movement proceeded gradually and with 
some “propriety,” at least up to the seventeenth century. But neverthe- 
less it remained the trend to the Sensate representation of love, whether 
in poetry, or drama, or epic, or novel, or in other forms of literature. 
Everywhere 

we see the same principle at work, namely, a movement away from the original 
didactic purpose of poetry, either toward the direct imitation of nature, or 
toward the mere technical development of art. Thus the moral [*r, still better, 
Ideational or Idealistic, because many moralities were utilitarian and hedonistic] 
cha'racter of the tale . . . chadges gradually into the epical representation of 
human adlions and passions. The elaborate “moralization” with which the 
ecclesiastic storyteller of the Gesta Romanorum sanctifies profane fables is 
dropped in the Canterbury Tales.^® 

Since Chaucer, this trend, after several fluctuations, has driven out 
practically all Ideational, even almost all Idealistic, representations of 
love. At the present moment, not uninfluenced by the physical-sensual 
mteipre1;3,tion of man by so-called psychoanalysis and similar currents 


” Courthope, op. cii., Vol. I, p. 471. 
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of pseudo-scientific fashion (literature being generally negativistic and 
pathological, as we shall see further), it treats also with great gusto 
predominantly the pathology of love and sex affairs. In English as well 
as in other literatures of the European countries the atinosphere is thick 
with such pathology. ^ 

So much for the trend toward Sensatism as it is reflected in the treat- 
ment of love. All in all, it is the same as that which we found in the field 
of painting and sculpture and music. 

But tb.^e are also other inner traits which make the .trend still clearer. 
Take such a matter as the reflection of economic problems in literature. 
We saw that in the first medieval period such problems were virtually 
absent fipm the literary work. In the Idealistic period they emerge but 
still occupy a small place and in very few writings. As we pass from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century, they begin to occupy more and more 
space and become increasingly important, until, finally, in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, they rank among the most important topics of 
literature, almost as important as love. The economic aspects of life, 
of love itself, began to be depicted, dissected, chewed over by almost all 
the literary men, who now depicted poverty, exploitation, the wickedness 
or generosity of the rich, the perpetration of crimes through poverty ; who 
now made apologies for scoundrels, unfortunate’^ criminals, prostitutes, 
idiots, paranoiacs, and all those whose failure is conceived as the result of 
poverty. Side by side with these the laboring and poorer classes enter 
literature ; and this has given many an opportunity to depict the avarice, 
greed, unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, and so on, of many types of personality 
and social groups. In brief, in the nineteenth- and the twentieth-century 
economic problems, economic motives, economic behavior, economic 
ideology, the economic interpretation of almost all the actions of the heroes 
of literary works, became a mania, an obsession, fashion, the sign of 
a supposedly deep insight into human nature, and the prophetic and 
scientific^ sense, mind, and intuition of the author. In this respect liter- 
ature reflects the same physiological-sensual interpretation of man — so 
inescapable in a ripe Sensate culture — which by so-called science is 
reflected in the economic interpretation of history and of all social life and 
of almost all human behavior. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
pentury this economic interpretation has invaded the social and the 
other sciences dealing with man^^ and' flooded our psychology with 
that faithful satellite of the ripe Sensate culture. The point is so un- 
questionable for literature and so clear even from this outline that I 

See P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), chap. x. 
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■shall not bother myself or the reader with a more detailed presentation 
of the facts, though I have collected a quite convincing body of data 
for that purpose. 

We have pre\jiously explained why fixing an increasingly greater atten- 
tion on Ae economic aspects of life is necessarily % satellite of the Sensate 
culture mentality. The economic is the most empirical aspect of the 
empirical Sensate reality. It is perceived and felt by all the organs of 
sense, from the interio- and^ proprio-receptors of the nervous system 
(located over the^ilimentary tract and in the muscles and gla^s) to the 
exterio-receptora. It is “objective.” It is felt most intensely. It is 
“quantitative.” In brief, it is the most conspicuous side of sensory 
reality, comprehensible tq almost any moron. As reality is reduced more 
and more to the purely sensory, the economic aspect of everything neces- 
sarily comes to the front. And it usually comes only under such condi- 
tions and imposes itself upon the human mind. As a result it is reflected 
in literature among the chief traits of the Sensate culture. Hence the 
exceptional part which the economic problem has played in the writings 
of the period considered, and especially in the nineteenth and to some 
extent in the twentieth century. As we have mentioned, literature here 
is in harmony with so-called science and with the philosophy and the 
religion and the morals of the same period. All these compartments of the 
modern culture have been influenced more and more by materialism and 
economic considerations. 

Another symptom of the nature of a culture mentality is found in the 
kind of heroes depicted by its literary works. In the first period — the 
Ideational — of painting, sculpture, music, and literature, the heroes were 
God Himself, other superhuman beings (the Madonna, the Holy Ghost, 
the apostles and saints), and a number of absolute values. In the Ideal- 
istic period, the personages were semideified heroes : great knights and 
other incarnations of the positive values of empirical and semiempirical 
reality. After the fourteenth century their place is taken by the^ common 
rurr of people, by merchants, servants, peasants, polished courtiers, arti- 
sans, and what not ; by rogues, criminals, prostitutes, failures, derelicts, 
and the wretched ; by pathological types ; by murderers, swindlers, ex- 
ploiters, hypocrites, scoundrels, profligates, idiots, morons; by various 
picturesque and picaresque personalities. What Courthope says of Eng- 
lish literature since the time of Chaucer is applicable, with a slight vari- 
ation, to the„whole of European literature during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. The personae of the literary works from 
that time on become “butchers and fishmongers, soldiers and monks. 
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abbots and learned ladies, midwives, pilgrims, beggars, scholars, travel* 
lers.’’ 

From the seventeenth to the twentieth century this gallery ^has been 
enriched crescendo by a more common, negative, and disgusting collection 
of still lower, stilFless noble types of human derelicts, and of the sweep- 
ings of social sewers ; until finally we are faced with the overwhelming 
crowd of pathological and negative personages which monopoliz,e contem- 
porary literature. 

Any careful reader of present-day writing can but agi;ee with the follow- 
ing statements : from the seventeenth century on, most of the heroes of 
literature' 

are eithet pathological or are on their way to becoming such. Shakespeare 
attentively follows their insanity and makes them exhibit scientifically all the 
stages which lead from soundness to insanity. The folly of Lear is complete ; 
also that of Ophelia ; Hamlet is rather sane than insane at the beginning, but 
the events give him such a great shock that his mind is disturbed. The pre- 
tended folly becomes real without the possibility of our marking the moment 
of this transformation. . . . 

Thus tMs naturalism has learned every form of the inferior nature ; it has 
observed the human body — the machine at rest, the machine in movement, 
the temperament, the instincts, the appetites, the passions ; it has explored 
the mysteries of sensations; but its every essence has made impossible its 
climbing higher. It knows neither reason nor volition ; in most cases it remains 
at the mere threshold of the moral world. ... Its heroes remain what their 
temperament forces them to be, incapable either of improving or of controlling 
themselves.’^® 

This is said of Shakespeare and early naturalism.’^ Of our contempo- 
rary realistic-naturalistic literature, the same author says : 

, The persons of the realistic novel and the theater of our times do not fare 
better than the Shakespearean heroes. These are also maladies, vice, passion, 
virtue itself being, according to the materialist doctrine, a mere consequence 
of a certain nervous situation. . . . Psychology is reduced to patfyology, and 
physiological anatomy replaces the ancient moral anatomy. Try to pay 
attention to the moral aspect of every book, every play, every picture that 
appears : you will not' find in any either beautiful sanity or genuine virtue. 
Everything that is i|ot quite negative is of an honest mediocrity and quite 
hopeless. Virtue is more and more despishd and outfashioned ; it ends by 
being put into the group of manners and usages which our scepticism ridicules 
pitilessly. ... On the other hand, the had subjects of every^ kind, the im- 


Courthope, op. cit., VoL II, p. 29. 


Bavid-Sauvageot, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 
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dnoral, the debauched, the criminal, abound. Each personage has his own 
“neurosis,” his own ulcer; and each limps somewhat. These persons wear, 
now the blouse of a laborer, now the full evening dress of society ; but they 
rarely differ from one another under these disguises. One can see at once 
where thgy came from : they escaped one fine night from the insane asylum 
(la cour des Miracles). 

Another investigator notes as the most important characteristic of the 
literature after the sixteenth century “its penetration by everyday reality 
and especially the^ disdained one. Such a reality furnishes a new basis for 
theatrical plays ,as well as novels.” 

Tlfas knights and aristocracy, kings and saints, were replaced (as in 
portraiture in the field of ;gaintmg) more and more by merchants^the rich, 
the bourgeois, and the powerful upstarts ; then these began to be replaced 
more and more by serfs, servants, valets, artisans, peasants, farmers, 
laborers, proletarians ; then side by side with these classes there began a 
big parade of the poor, of the oppressed, of the unfortunate of all kinds 
in company with rogues, gamins, ragamuffins, hypocrites, mistresses, 
profligates of both sexes, married and unmarried, prostitutes ; the victims 
of gigantic passions, unbalanced and abnormal. Then came the romantic 
criminal and adventurer, the pirate and buccaneer ; the savage, either of 
the Rousseau type, or the “caveman,” or enchanting sheik, the exotic 
Oriental ; then just criminals — terrible and plain, with the detective, of 
course, either clever or stupid. Then, to put the final touches on the 
trend, the most varied collection of pathological types is let out upon the 
front page of literature: idiots and morons, often romantically intro- 
duced ; paranoiacs of different kinds ; the patliological in sex, in crime, 
in virtue (rarely), in body, in mind, in general behavior, in everything 
imaginable. Side by side with them there parade the common — quite 
common — and almost always dishonest and hypocritical, and often 
sexual. Babbitts, or Elmer Gantrys, or Arrowsmiths, or Fossytes, or the 
Wang-Lungs, or the Trader Horns, or this or that farmer, merchant, duke, 
proletarian, secretary, stenographer, doctor, newspaperman, "teacher, 
housewifS, miner, carpenter, minister, or other ordinary, mediocre, insig- 
nificant, unheroic, flat kind of human beings. When this or that pathol- 
ogy for some reason cannot be conveniently incarliated in the form of a 
contemporary figure, many authors lake some Greek or Roman or Egyp- 
tian or Hindu or Chinese or Bu'shman or other savage figure, or a beast,^® 

IMi.j pp. 319-320. L. Reynaud, Le romantismei p. 65. 

See, for instance, G. Boas, The Hapj^ heast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century 
(Baltimore,® 1933), L. Whitney’s Primitivism, quoted, and A. Lovejoy’s Primitivism and 
Related Ideas in Antiquity, quoted. 
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stuff it with all the abnormalities and passions and unbalanced mind and’ 
body and conduct, and place within the stuffing a kind of mechanical 
motor and force him to walk to and fro upon the pages of the bdst sellers 
and the “serious” literature. 

Such has been the tr^nd — a trend identical with what we have seen in 
painting and other fields of art. 

I have somewhat overstressed the case, for the sake of brevity and 
clarity, but even if we introduce all the necessary shadings and all the 
more coro:^lex variations of the general tendency, the essence of the char- 
acterization which we have just discussed remains perfectly valid. This 
can be demonstrated in detail, step by step, century by century, in the 
major literature of practically all the European countries. If we take 
epics and novels^ for example, and examine the nature of their heroes, we 
get the following sequence as we move from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. In the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and the first part of the 
seventeenth cenhiries the heroes of epics are still drawn on a grand scale, and 
the epics deal with persons and events far above the level of the mediocre, the 
vulgar, the everyday, the banaL This is true of almost all the writings of 
this class> whether the heroic, mythological, or Christian. Take, for 
example, in Italy, Boccaccio^s Teseide and the Nymphs of Fiesole, Pulci’s 
Morgante, Boiardo’s Orlando Amoroso, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered; in Spain and Portugal, Marini’s Adonis, Camoens’s 
Lusiflda, Ercilla’s Arancana; and generally in Europe, Ronsard’s La 
Franciade, Zrinyi’s The Zriniade, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, D’Aubign^’s 
Tragiques, Guillaume du Bartas’s Judith, Arrebo’s Hexaemeron, Stern- 
hjelm’s Hercules and, stretching into the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Milton’s great epic, paradise Lost, These are but the outstanding 
representatives of a much larger group of such epics, which were produced 
in these centuries. 

“Beginning with the end of the seventeenth century, the classical, the 
romanesque, or the religious epics lose their ground,” And with their 
disappearance the heroic and grand personages and events disappear also 
from the literature of that kind, to give place to the less and less heroic 
persons and happenings. 

Similarly heroic are the leading characters of the roman, the novel, and 
ihe story of the same centuries. This is true, for example, of the heroes of 
the chivalric romances so widely produced and read at this time : the 
cycle of the Arthurian romances (Makry) and especially th^ innumerable 

P. van Tieghem, PrScis d’histoire littSrairs de P Europe depuis la Renaissance (Paris, 192s), 

p. 36. 
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•Amadis epics beginning with the Amadis do Gaiile by Montalvo (1492) — 
still idealistic, clean, and romantic — and ending with countless imitations 
of it : Esplandian, Florisand, Primaleon, Palmerin of Olive, Palmerin of 
England, Lisuarf, Florisel, Clarisel, Belianis, Amadis of Greece, and so on, 
by F. de Silva, F. de Moraes, and many others,^ who' flourished mainly 
between 1510 and 1580. Their heroes are still wonderful knights, marvel- 
ous in their achievements, brave, unconquerable, audacious, just, noble, 
loyal, enchanted by love and,,for its own and chivalry’s sake, performing 
great and heroic deeds. With the end of the sixteenth century the chival- 
ric romances, like the heroic epics, disappear, and the place of their heroes 
begins to be taken by much less heroic persons and types. The note of 
mockery at these heroes and heroic epics and romances had x)f course 
already appeared in the sixteenth century (Rabelais’s Pantagruel and 
Gargantua, 1535-1552 ; Cervantes’s Don Quixote, 1605-1615), but in the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth, and even in the sixteenth century they still 
blossomed, and their decline began only in the seventeenth, in which 
only a few of such works still continued, by way of imitation, to 
appear (for instance, Georges’s and Madelaine’s romances imitating the 
Amadis t3q)e). 

Then as we move on toward the twentieth century, in the novels and 
romances and tales and in the more prosaic literature, the heroic element 
tends to be replaced by nonheroic heroes, by “average” mortals, as well 
as by the picturesque and picaresque characters and then later by the 
negative and pathological types. 

Here are the main steps by which was accomplished this gradual process 
of making heroes unheroic. In the sixteenth century already side by side 
with the declining heroic epics and romances phere appeared the pastoral 
romances, some parts of which still deal with heroic, though less heroic, 
personages — especially women — and in this sense are a remoter replica 
of the Amadis type; other parts of which deal with much less heroic 
mortals — tired, melancholy^ turning to the simple life of the shepherd, 
buf still rarely negative, still rather romantic and effervescent. In this 
sense the pastoral romances were a step down from the heroic, but still 
remain with their heroes above the level of the mediocre. They are repre- 
sented in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by innumerable Arcadias 
(of Sannazaro, Lope de Vega, Philip Sidney, and others), by numerous 
Diana Amorosas (of J. de Montemayor, Gil Polo, and others), by the 
Galatea of Qervantes, by the Youpg Girl and the Woman of Ribeiro, by 
L’Astree of Honore d’Urfe, by th& Eupkues of John Lyly, and so on. Even 
in this brand of romances the heroic element tends to decrease as we pass 
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from the pastorals of the end of the fifteenth to those of the end of the 
seventeenth centuries. 

The next step in this trend among the novels and romances leads to the 
picaresque, satirical, and realistic tales, novels, and romarfces. 

The picaresque novel %s a notable current emerges a little later than the 
pastoral, somewhere in the second part of the sixteenth century (before the 
fifteenth we have hardly any of it in artistic literature, and of course it is 
entirely absent in the Ideational period), Snd reaches its climax only in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the pastoral romances 
had somewhat declined. 

The very term picaresque denotes that the heroes of such romances and 
novels arS rogues, adventurers (begg^s, hobos, i?alets, soldiers, students) , 
who live by their wits. Some of them are rather pleasant and sympa- 
thetic, others less so, but the type is generally opposite to that of the noble 
Amadis, though all in all not yet criminal or pathological. It is a shrewd, 
witty, knockabout but amiable kind. 

It is evident that this type is a further downward step from the idealistic 
and noble personages of the heroic and pastoral epics and romances. 
Examples bf this kind of picaresque novels are the anonymous Life oj 
Lazarillo of Tormes (1544), Mateo Aleman’s Life of the Picaro Guzman, the 
Picara Justina (with its woman hero), Quevedo’s EL Buscon (1626), 
Espinel’s Marcos of Obregon, Till Eulenspiegel, Grimmelshausen’s Sim- 
plicissimus (1669), Cervantes’s Don Quixote, the imitative works of 
Thomas Nashe, and others. 

Here again as we movedrom the earlier to the later types of the picaro^ 
especially to some of the eighteenth century, like Gil Bias, he becomes, as 
it were, more and more picaresque, more sexual, of a lower order, less 
heroic, and even less romantic. The earlier rogues are often depicted as 
the defenders of freedom, of poor and innocent people^ and in this way in a 
diluted form perform the functions of the earlier heroic knight errant. 
The rogues of the later picaresque novels, however, perform few if any 
such deeds : they become, like Gil Bias, mainly roguish pilgrims Srompne 
bedroom to another. 

Then, simultaneously with the picaresque novel or a little later (mainly 
in the seventeenth century), there emerges and grows the realistic novel 
(4n its diverse varieties : classic, romantic, -sentimental, etc.) and satirical 
works. The very name realistic or naturalisUc implies that such a litera- 
ture reflects mainly what is seen and nlet^ with most frequently and most 
commonly in the empirical reality. This means the average, mediocre. 
See H. Norman, Swindlers and Rogues in French Drama (Chicago, 1928). 
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most common type of human beings (because the hero and the genius are 
rare flowers), the most common and routine events and affairs and con- 
duct, repeated daily and seen everywhere and all the time. Hence the 
heroes of the realistic novels and tales and other naturalistic literature are 
themselves of hecessity common, everyday, mediocre men. 

In this way the emergence and expansion of realistic-naturalistic 
literature implies a shift from heroes, heroism, idealization; from the 
sublime, the elevated, the romantic, the noble, and the above-the-average 
to the very average level of men and the motivations and event§.associated 
with^hem. From the heavenly heights of the Ideational literature before 
the twelfth century, through the Idealistic and heroic plateaus of the 
literature of the twelfth fo the fifteenth century, we descend new, at the 
end of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries, to the earthly Main Street, 
to the village and the city (mansion, apartment, slum tenement), to the 
poverty-stricken, disease-stricken, demoralized, and mentally stricken 
persons and their affairs. In the earlier stages of the realistic novel 
people and events were rather normal and sound, though neither heroic 
nor sublime ; in the later stages the pathological, the diseased, the un- 
sound aspects of empirical reality, the social dregs and sweepings, began to 
be depicted more and more, thus dragging even the realistic literature 
down from its common and normal level to the very gutters of social life 
and to the debased and perverse t5q)es of human personality. 

Simultaneously with the realistic novel there arose to the level of 
conscious literature, the satirical, ironical, and comical tale and novel. 
Again the very terms indicate that such a literature is the opposite to the 
Idealistic. The latter chooses the positive and the noblest aspects of 
empirical reality, beautifies and glorifies them; the former selects the 
negative aspects and paints them still more negatively through an exag- 
geration of the vices and shortcomings, whatever they may be. From 
this standpoint the growth of satirical literature is a furtEier step down 
from the Idealistic heights. 

Now wen within the satiricalliterature itself, as it developed, there was 
manifest the same downward movement in its debasing, tearing to pieces, 
ridiculing, smashing, slandering progressively greater and more funda- 
mental values. If the satirical works of the earlier phase ridiculed the 
stupid or comic or silly aspects of an old husband married to a young 
wife or vice versa, the glutto;ny of an abbot, the difficulty of an adventur- 
ous lover, the shortsightedness of un elderly chaperon, they rarely if ever 
attacked the fundamental sociocultural values and institutions — reli- 
^ous, scientific, moral, artistic : God and the saints and the credo of 
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religion, the family, the government, the Church, chastity, heroism, genius, 
duty, sacrifice, and so on. As time went on and as we move into the 
eighteenth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth centuries, the black and 
poisonous brush of satire reaches higher, and more boldly stains and 
vilifies the fundamental values, until at the present moment "there is 
nothing left which has not been slandered, ridiculed, and debased by it. 
Religion, God, the saints, the Virgin, angels, devils, sacraments, Paradise, 
Inferno, the Credo, the State, the Goveisnment, aristocracy, nobility, 
talent, genius, sacrifice, altruism, marriage, the family, ■’asceticism, ideal- 
ism, chastity, faithfulness, loyalty, science, philosophy, moral duty, 
property, order, truth, beauty, righteousness, man himself — everything 
and everybody is slandered and satirized and dsfiled. I cannot find any 
single value whatever which has escaped. Everything has been covered 
with the worst kind of dirt, and dragged into the mental and sociocultural 
sewer : Religion is called opium, God a heartless deceiver and murderer, 
the Virgin a mistress, angels and devils erotic loafers, and so on and so 
forth. Idealism immortalized the mortals; now the contemporary 
debunking’^ satirical literature paints the immortals as low-grade 
animals. In man it sees nothing and leaves nothing divine or human in 
the real and noble sense of the terms, it sees nothing except reflexes’^ 
and ‘^complexes’’ and “drives” of the lowest animal order. In this the 
physical-sensual mentality of the ripe Sensate culture is reflected once 
more* 

Such, schematically, has been the course of the realistic-satirical litera- 
ture during the last four centuries. 

Finally, since the emergence of the realistic novel and romance, their 
heroes, no matter to what class they belong, have rarely been heroic in any 
true sense. They are just ordinary mortals, either light-minded and easy- 
going (like many sexual adventurers of the type of the famous Don Juan), 
or boring, unhappy, and suffering — but they are always “common,” 
rarely, if >ever, above the level of mediocrity. This is true of almost^ all 
the realistic novels, beginning with the earliest and ending withjthe con- 
temporary ones. Such are the heroes of the realistic-satirical novels of 
the fifteenth, the sixteenth, and the seventeenth centuries : in Italy the 
Novelino (one hundred anonymous stories) of the end of the thirteenth 
century; the novels»and the romances of the type of Boccaccio (1313- 
137s), F. Sacchetti (1335-1400), and Masuccio (c. 1465) ; of Bandello, 
Giraldi Cinthio, Grazzini, Straparola,v'Machiavelli, and Luigi da Porto 
in the sixteenth century ; in France the realistic novels of A. d§ la Salle 
(1398-1462), Marguerite de Valois, Bonaventure des Periers, Noel du 
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'Fail (1520-1586), of D’Aubigne, Scarron, Furetiere, Charles Sorel ; in 
Spain the novels of A. Martinez (CorbacJio, in 1438), Fernando de Rojas 
(c. 1475-1540), Gomez de Quevedo (1570-1644) ; in England the tales 
of Chaucer — to mention but the outstanding names. 

In the*se centuries, however, the realistic novels^were much more cheer- 
ful, light-hearted, adventurous ; much more free from pessirnism, lachry- 
mose sentimentality, and somber, sinister, and painful scenes, characters, 
and tragedies, than were the' later realistic romances and novels. But 
in the latter, in spite of this difference, the tragic or suffering gr wretched 
persQTis are agafn almost all the mediocrities or failures or negative types. 
This is the case with almost all the heroes and heroines of the sentimental, 
psychological, moralizing, satirical "-realistic novels of the eighteenth 
century — the novels and romances of Le Sage, of Rousseau, of Goethe 
(WeriJter), of Foscolo, of Mork, and of the most prominent writers of 
English novels and romances, such as Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Mackenzie, and others. As to the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, not only are the chief characters of the realistic literature a 
common type of people, and not only do they tend to be of a more and 
more negative, “subnormal” level (prostitutes, mistresses, '^unfaithful 
wives and husbands, thieves, murderers, oppressors, exploiters, swindlers, 
hypocrites, idiots, morons, the poverty-stricken, the mentally and morally 
dumb, dull, stupid, cowardly, etc.), but, what is very curious, all the 
attempts to create in a realistic novel a positive social type have led to 
invariable failure. The realistic writers were obliged to look for such a 
positive type either in queer and abnonnal kinds of personality (for 
instance, Tolstoi’s Pierre Bezoukhy or Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikoff and 
Prince Myshkin, most of Ibsen’s and Hauptmann’s characters ; or some 
of Zola’s, Maupassant’s, and Balzac’s heroes, or even the best types of 
Charles Dickens), pr to create quite unreal, purely “paper-made” 
synthetic resonneurs like Remain Roland’s Jean Christop'l^e, or to 'offer 
vaguely and schematically delineated figures like the Zossima of-Dostoev- 
sky, or to give a positive t3q)e something very cheap, very ordinary, and 
of doubtful quality, like some of the “proletarian” characters of socialist- 
communist literature, or, to be specific, like Sinclair Lewis’s Ann Vickers. 
The realistic mentality, turned entirely to the sensory perception and 
conception of men, necessarily,sees human beings only as they are empir- 
ically with all their “physiology,” “reflexes,” “instincts,” shortcomings, 
defects, biases, “residues,” and ordinary daily traits. When it attempts 
to soar and to reach a great vision of a real hero, it finds its wings to be 
clipped too short to permit much soaring ; therefore, it is forced to crawl 
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and to creep over the surface of the earth, and can comprehend only 
various varieties of the very ordinary and very mortal beings, remote 
from any immortality” and real heroism. 

Furthermore, the closer we come to the end of the nineteenth and to the 
beginning of the twentif^^th century, the more it seems that even the normal 
low types of human beings are replaced by the pathological and negative, 
that we are led from the living room of ordinary mortals to their cellars 
and toilet rooms, from the room of the common and honest citizen to the 
den of the criminal, to the prison, to the lodging of the' prostitute, that we 
are shown the empirical reality stripped of any decorum and hqliday 
costumes and color. The Babbitts, the Forsytes, Gorkies hobos, the 
pathological types of O’Neill, the“ paranoiac:? or impotent loafers of 
Chekhov, the Arrowsmiths and Elmer Gantrys, the people of Hotel 
Imperial, the empty-souled dandies of D’Annunzio, the psychoanalytical 
— and almost invariably sexual — heroes and heroines of almost all the 
best sellers, even the supposedly realistic farmers, laborers, clerks, 
stenographers, gangsters, bookkeepers, merchants, notaries, mayors, 
housewives, teachers, professors, ministers, engineers, mechanics, secre- 
taries, actors, artists, show girls, businessmen, and so on, of most of our 
contemporary novels — all tend to be touched by this or that sign of 
abnormality. Very rarely are they ‘idealized.” When they are, the 
idealization is as obvious as cheap rouge on the face of a superannuated 
streetwalker. More than that : even the real and, up to recent times 
somewhat glorified, historical personages are more and more depicted in a 
debunking way in our novels, delineated in the same physical-sensual 
style.^^ 

For the last two decades this trait has been pronounced not only in realistic fiction but 
in biographical works. Take, for instance, the recent biographies of Washington, of Lincoln, 
of Queen Victoria^of Edward VII, of Goethe, of Napoleon — they^are all permeated by this 
debunking spirit and rival one another in the sensual interpretation of the hero in whom 
they leave po thing of heroism. The same is true of th® recent historical works. In^my 
seminar Miss Helen Sorenson made a special study of biographies in the United States from 
186 s to 1932. Her study shows that the main differences of biographies written inThe period 
i86s-'i88o and in 1910-1932 are that in the first period “the tendency was to regard the great 
men as moulding the events of the time” (Carlyle’s Heroes and Eero Worship). Now, “the 
tendency has been to stress the influence of environment” — typified in The Education of 
Henry Adams (Cambridge, Mass., 1918) and others. The biographers of the first period 
idealized their subjects, l^ow (already in 1884 Froude showed this in his Life of Thomas 
Carlyle) the fashion is to debase and to degrade them, showing all their shady sides, mainly 
(typified in Strachey’s biographies, Rupert Hughes’s Wa-shmgton, W. EIlis’5 John Ruskin, 
R. Millar’s Wellington^ and hundreds of “psychoanalytical” biographies of all the Ludwigs 
and other “dirt painters”). In addition, they now are fragmentary and patchy," as almost 
everything nowadays, when we have “Music cut up into notes, pictures cut up into cubes, 
l““43 
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To sum up ; from God and His Kingdom and His saints, the heroes of 
literature became the semideified knights of the Idealistic period; from these 
they kinied into more and more human beings, until everything heroic dis- 
appeared almost' entirely in the realistic literature and the scene was entirely 
occupiecf by ordinary mortals with their ordinary life events, which in their 
turn began to be replaced more and more by the subnormal and negative types 
and events of human society. The sequence — purely religious literature, 
heroic epic, chivalric romance, 'pastoral romance, picaresque story, realistic 
and satirical fiction — is the track along which these landmarks denote the 
main„ stages of the long-distatice descent of literature from the Ideational 
heaven to the Sensual sewer. 

Thus far we have beeir concerned-mainly with narrative prose (epics, 
stories, romances, novels, etc.). The drama and poetry have been inten- 
tionally excluded. But now let us briefly consider the “evolution” of 
these forms as well. All in all, the trend toward the progressive lowering 
of the type of heroes occurs in the drama no less than in narrative liter- 
ature. The chief figures of the medieval mysteries were Glod, the saints, 
the angels, and other divine beings. The heroes of the subsequent semi- 
religious plays and moralities were already of a lower order, but side by 
side with the mortals or with even the sinful types there always were 
present the religious or allegorical figures of the positive virtues and the 
semidivine and divine beings. Moreover, the characters of the even more 
secular plays of the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and thq first 
part of the eighteenth centuries, that is, of the Renaissance and then of 
the Classical Age, were (except for comedies) still mainly either biblical 
or otherwise prominent historically, great in their passions and deeds; 
in brief, they were far above the level of mediocrity. For the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries (except the comedies and the farces, of which 
further) this concerns the plays in Spain and Portugal of Juan del Engina 
(1465-1539; Resurrection, Christmas, etc.), of Gil Vicente (b. 1460), in 
part of Ines Pereira (c. 1523), of Juan de la Cueva (1550-1610), all with 
their religious or moralMng or national dramas ; or even many of the 
dramatic pastorals of the sixteenth and of the first part of the seventeenth 
century. In England during these years the theater (except the comedies) 
was represented not only by Moralities but also mainly by the biblical, 
heroic, moralizing, and historical plays of Lyly, of Robert Greene, of Peele, 
of Thomas Kyd, of Lodge, 9f Christopher Marlowe ; or by the dramatic 

prose cut up into impressions and episodes, and poetry often cut up into isolated images.” 
In addition the proportion of biographies now among all books published has increased to 
8 per cent, while in 1886 it was only about 3 per cent. 
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pastorals of Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and others. The heroes of these plays 
are still mainly either divine or heroic. Somewhat similar was the situa- 
tion in other European countries ; with the difference that in Italy and 
France the imitation of the antique tragedies was particularly strong ; 
but their heroes were, however, heroic. 

The heroic characters still remain the main figures of the drama and 
tragedy of the seventeenth and of the beginning of the eighteenth* century. 
This is true of the greatest plays of the p6riod in England, from Shake- 
speare to Pryden, in France from Corneille and Raciile to most of the 
tragedies of Voltaire, in Italy from the atrocious tragedies of Cinthio or 
Speroni to the less violent pastorals and operas. Similar was the situ- 
ation in Spain, and also in Germany7 though in h somewhat different way 
(Schiller, Goethe, the earlier Gottsched, Lessing, C. F. Weisse, and others) . 

In all these dramas and tragedies of Europe the heroes are often abnor- 
mal, often pathological, sometimes insane, but they are “heroic” in their 
passions, deeds, vices, and virtues. 

From about the second half of the eighteenth century (with the short 
interlude of the Revolutionary theater at the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth) the classical tragedy declines, and with 
its decline the heroes of the drama become decidedly more “human,” 
less heroic, and more the common type of persons, and the topics and 
events around which the plot of the play is woven become also of an 
ordinary, everyday type, much nearer to one’s common experience in 
empirical reality. There were a few romantic attempts to revive the 
heroic drama, but they were rare exceptions which in no way weaken the 
trend. 

The predominant type of leading persons in the theater from the end of 
the nineteenth century to the present day has been the common man, 
regardless of Us occupation and social status. Even in this respect 
there has been a trend toward a more frequent choice of a hero from the 
lower and laboring classes, from the poor, the disenfranchised, and the 
unfortunate. Even more: there has also been a steadily increasing 
fashion to chOOse the hero or the heroine from somewhat abnormal, 
pathological, and defective types or criminal groups.®^ Here, as in other 
fields of literature and art, the same gravitation toward the “social 
sewer” is also quite noticeable. 

This trend in the theater is still more conspicuous in comedy, considered 
separately. Comedy did not exist — dn^the level of the greht literature 

The trend is quite evident also in the moving-picture plays, where it is vulgarized to a 
non plus ultra. 
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— in the Ideational period. It appeared but was still rare and mild in 
the period of Idealism. Its real emergence as a strong current in the 
main stream of literature was about the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. And it reached great heights in Spain in, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries with the plays of Lope de Rueda, Torres Naharro, 
Juan de la Cueva, Lope de Vega, de Castro, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon, and 
Calderon". In other countries comedy emerged somewhat later still. 
Thus from its beginning it is a'specific brand of the Sensate literature. It 
has been developing progressively in Sensate quality during the sub- 
seque^nt centuries, not only quantitatively but also qualitatively, ridicul- 
ing, satirizing, and stressing the comical and the negative aspects of 
greater and greater values. The eafly comedy was rather miM, poking 
fun mainly at the delicate situations of a passionate love, with its bouffon 
(^racioso), its dame, its old husband and young wife, its chaperon. It 
not only did not attack either religion, or the king, or the family, or any 
important social value and institution, but on the contrary was didactic 
and moralizing and perfectly loyal. But soon it began to touch more 
sharply ever higher institutions and values, until in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries practically nothing has remained sacred, nUthing has 
escaped being ridiculed, satirized, sometimes defiled by comedy and 
theatrical satire. 

Now the particularly strong development of the dramatic and the 
theatrical literature after the fourteenth century has a further significance. 
Though the Ideational period of the Western literature knew Mystery 
Plays, they were neither so common nor played so often as the dramas, 
tragedies, comedies, and farces of the later times. Besides, the Idea- 
tional Mysteries, by their very nature as well as by the reasons for which 
they were staged, were never a mere entertainment for amusement or 
pleasure. They were practically a variety of the religious_^comedy, little 
different from the liturgy or other formal services. By this nature and 
by their infrequent staging, ttiey differ radically from what we understand 
now by^a theatrical performance. They had nothing of “show,” of 
“appearance,” of “illusion. The play as we understand It is an illusion, 
a temporary substitute for some reality, not even real in an empirical 
sense, but it has within limits the effect of reality for some short time. 
From this standpoint, the very development of theatfical literature is itself 
a highly important symptonu-of the growth of the Sensate culture. As we 
have mentioned before, the esspnhe of the Sensate is appearance, looks, 
show, illusion. Accordingly such a culture, mentality, and art necessarily 
develop theatricality as their alter ego. The successful growth of the 
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Western theatrical literature in all its numerous forms is but the normal: 
realization of a tendency inherent in the nature of the culture. Vice 
versa, the large body of existing drama for the period from the fourteenth 
century on is itself powerful evidence of the predominance of the Sensate 
culture stream. 

So much for this point. 

Of other inner evidences of the predominantly Sensate nature of the 
Western literature after the fourteenth century I shall mention briefly 
only a few. If we take such symptoms as duty versus sensate comfort 
(and this symptom is certainly a good indicator of the Ideational or 
Sensate mentality, because, as we shall see in Part Two of Volume Two on 
ethical systems, the Ideational mentality tends to have the ethics of 
absolute principles, regardless of their physical comfort or discomfort, 
wliile the Sensate mentality tends to be utilitarian, eudaemonistic, 
and hedonistic), the study of the conduct of the persons in literature 
shows that, as we pass from the fourteenth century to the present time, 
duty begins to be sacrificed more and more in favor of comfort, and the 
consequent growing neglect of obligations — whether religious, moral, 
civic, fanulistic, political, or what not — is more and more approved by 
writers. In the literature before the twelfth century, duty is uppermost 
and as a rule is never subjected to scrutiny from the utilitarian, hedonistic, 
or eudaemonistic standpoints. Correspondingly, as we have seen, there 
is nothing of the spirit of revolt against duty in any form. Duty is abso- 
lute and remains so. In the IdeaKstic period of literature the trans- 
gression of duty appears but remains relatively rare, and in most cases is 
condemned or disapproved. But as we pass to the subsequent centuries 
the number of actions in violation of duty tends to increase, with some 
minor fluctuations. The heroes begin more and more often to neglect 
their religious, moral, familistic, and other obligations. An accurate 
statistical stuHy of this problem is impossible for obvious reasons. But 
roughly, bhe change in this respect may, on^the basis of our study of the 
French and partly of the German literature from this standpoint, be 
represented by the following figures. 

The percentage of cases in which duty is placed above comfort and 
material convenience is, in the literature before the twelfth century, about 
loo; in the twelfth, about 75; in the thirteenth and fourteenth, about 
60 ; in the fifteenth, about 50 ; in the sixteenth and the first part of the 
seventeenth, about 60 ; in the later seventeenth, about 50 ; 4n the eight- 
eenth, 35 ; in the nineteenth and twentieth, about 30 to 2 5. The figures 
for other countries would probably be somewhat different ; but there is 
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'hardly any doubt that their main trend would be roughly the same. 
This quantitative increase of the frequency of the violation of duty in 
favor of Sensate comfort, convenience, and expediency is in perfect agree- 
ment with a similar trend in the ethical mentality for these centuries as 
will be ^own in subsequent parts of this work. , 

Now we may add to this increasing frequency of the violation of duty, 
the, evidence of the changing tone with which these transgressions are 
treated in literary works. Let us take as an example the cases of the 
violation of marital loyalty and family duty. In the writings of even so 
late a date as 'the middle of the nineteenth century (e.g., Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary ^ or Leo Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, or Dumas fils’s La Dame 
aux camelias, or Constant’s Adolphe^ or others), the breach of duty is 
almost invariably depicted as a tragedy, and in most cases the violators 
pay for it very dearly, often with their life. At the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century, such violations become rather 
common, the heroes marry and remarry, change tlreir bed partners easily 
and cheerfully and, as it were, with the blessing of the author. The sense 
of tragedy has evaporated ; the breach is reduced to a mere change from 
an uncomfortable “convention” to another, more suitable to the hero. 
And the hero does it as easily as he would discard an ill-fitting suit of 
clothes for one more comfortable. The feeling for marital and family 
duty seems to be entirely atrophied in these “free” individuals and in the 
liberal authors who created them. With some small variations, the same 
may be said of the breach of any other duty in any socioreligious and 
moral field of conduct. We are in an atmosphere radically different 
from that which existed not only in the Ideational and Idealistic periods, 
but even in the centuries from the fifteenth tp the seventeenth. 

The other side of this situation is the increasing frequency with which 
heroes in literature revolt against any duty, any inconvenient bond, obligation, 
or, as they liberally style it, “social convention.’’^ They bedbme more and 
more “revolters,” whether conscious or unconscious, reasoning or un- 
reasonnig, in their actions. And many of the popular works of the period 
have been popular just because their heroes and heroinesnpossessed this 
trait, of which authors approved. Revolters against Gk)d and religion, 
against “political tyranny,” against economic oppression, against domes- 
tic slavery, against everything and everybody, have arisen in swarm^ 
When, for some reason or other, an author could not find his rebel in the 
upper or the middle classes, or in- the honest and respectable groups, he 
turned ■^o robbers (Schiller and others), criminals (Hugo and others), 
prostitutes (Dostoevsky and others), or to plain housewives (Flaubert, 
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Sudermann, and others), and skillfully dressed up these types and pref- 
sented them in such a sympathetic and dazzling form that the public 
heartily approved him and his heroes — always in the name of ^‘free- 
dom,” ^Hhe maximum happiness for the maximum number of people,’’ 
and of similar slogans^ often helped out by a sprinkling of references to 
God and the Bible, though such references have been becoming less and 
less fashionable. 

This increasing frequency of the breach of duty and of the revolt 
against all inconvenient conventions and values is certain evidence of a 
rising indvuidualism, as opposed to the social or collective aspects of 
literature. This individualism has manifested itself also in the pro- 
prietary ” appropriation of a literaiy creation by its author, whether from 
the economic or any other standpoint. The writers of these centuries 
can do without, and can forget, everything but to put their name — their 
own individual name — upon the work. This is their child, their pet, 
their care, and they cannot and will not share the honor of authorship ” 
with anybody. They want to have it all, and view this possession as the 
road to fame, money, comfort, popularity, and — immortality. 

We have seen that individualism is something belonging organically to 
the Sensate art, culture, and mentality. We shall meet it in practically 
all compartments of the Sensate culture. Hence, the individualism, 
egotism, and eccentricity of the literature of the period is additional 
evidence of its predominantly Sensate character. 

In painting, sculpture, and music the Ideational and Idealistic creations 
are calm, serene, and imperturbable, while the Sensate are dynamic, 
passionate, pathetic, sensational, emotional. The same is to be observed 
in literature. Even the lives of the saints, when they tell the most hor- 
rible or pathetic events, like tortures, recount them in a calm way, just as 
the Bible narrates the creation of the world or the passion of Christ in the 
same imperturbable manner. When we turn to literature after the 
fourteenth century, we find that calmness, and serenity and imperturb- 
ability have vanished. It becomes more and more passionate ; ,,it begins 
to strive intentionally to be pathetic, emotional, to impress, to make a 
sensation, to “move,” to “strike.” Not ofily poetry, but also the novel 
and the tale ; not only tragedy, but also comedy and vaudeville ; not 
only drama but also the epic and the poetic — all show this drift. 

Every means is used to achieve that purpose. Hence, incidentally, the 
inevitable development of the myst-ei^, detective, adventure, spook, 
horror stories, and novels, whether in the form of the Gothic tales of 
Walpole, Clara Reeve, Anna Radcliffe, “Monk” Lewis, and others of 
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the eighteenth century, or in the form of the contemporary Sherlock 
Holmes crime stories and the innumerable detective-mystery-adventure 
stories, which provide a kind of “relaxation ” for most of us. Hence also 
the “sentimental” literary works, whether in the form of the lachr3Tnose 
Pamela of Richardson and novels of the type written, by Sterne and 
Rousseau, or in the form of the “pastoral stories” of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or in the form of the contemporary “weeping” 
novels which depict the suffejjngs of the poor, of noble but persecuted 
criminals, of the p.ure virgins who become prostitutes, of the great geniuses 
who become failures, of the saviors of mankind who turn into Inere parlor 
sociatists or first-class murderers or loafers of the type of Jean Christophe, 
and so on. All this is to he expected Jrom the very nature of the Sensate 
literature, and all this the literature of the period under consideration 
presents abundantly. 

The literature of a Sensate culture and mentality is the literature of 
the world of Becoming. It must be dynamic and ever-changing. It must 
exhibit all possible variety and incessant novelty in its form and content. 
Hence, if my diagnosis of the literature of these centuries is accurate, 
we should expect a continued and ever-increasing rapidity of^change of 
vogue and fashion in it. It must strive without pause to be “new,” 
“different,” “original,” “fresh,” “unusual.” The expectation is well 
borne out by the event. Perhaps investigators like Drommel and others, 
who claim that about every fifteen or thirty years there has been a change 
in the fundamental form of literature, stress unduly the periodicity and 
the regularity of the change (see Volume Four of this work, devoted to 
the problem of the periodicity of social recurrences). But they seem to 
be right in the contention that the literature of the last three centuries 
did indeed undergo rapid changes in fundamental forms. Today roman- 
ticism is in vogue, tomorrow realism and naturalism ; at one period the 
heroic epic is the fashion, at another it is discarded in favor of something 
quite different. Even in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies the main forms of literary works were changing in periods of some 
sixty to eighty years. This was the case with the blo^^oming of the 
heroic epic, of the chivalric romance, of the pastoral roman, of the pica- 
resque story, of the heroic or classical drama and 'tragedy. Still shorter 
were the periods for the rise of the sentimental nove), the mystery story, 
and what not. At the present moment the tempo of change as well as 
the passion, for variety is well shown by the kind of best sellers and 
books promoted by various “literary guilds,” “Book of the Month 
Clubs,” and similar organizations for the spread of the standardized 
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pabulum. They change in character with magic rapidity. Today 
Trader Horn, tomorrow Ludwig’s intolerable concoction on Napoleon/the 
day after a psychoanalytical sex story, after that something* romantic 
on China or India or Soviet Russia, and then . . . well, one cannot 
enumerate all thfe surprising ^Variety” and astounding contrasts pre- 
sented by the ever-changing best sellers and ^‘hits” of contemporary 
literature, which have their day and are forgotten within a f^w weeks. 

Such dynamism and variety and contrasj: in present-day literary vogues 
are but a reflection of the Sensate nature of our literature. 

Finally, ^the trait of quantity and colossalism, as against quality, is a 
typical sign of the Sensate culture and its art. This also is highly con- 
spicuous^ in contemporary literatiyre. One o| its manifestations is the 
judgment of what work is good and what is poor. The most unquestion- 
able contemporary criterion of this is the number of copies sold. If a work 
is a best seller, it is great. Its author is a genius ; he becomes famous.’’ 
This is our main and almost only standard. Its very nature indicates 
the ^^colossalism” pervading our literature. 

I shall not continue the enumeration of the traits associated with Sen- 
sate literature, and conspicuously evident in the writings of the period 
under consideration. The totality of the traits already discussed is 
sufficiently imposing to warrant the truth of our contention that, since 
the fourteenth century, literature has indeed been predominantly, and 
progressively, more Sensate in its nature. 

This conclusion is corroborated by other considerations, namely, b};" 
the external form of the literature and by the character of the criticism 
of the period. Let us make the test. 

B. External Traits. It has been shown that the literature of the 
Ideational period is characteristically symbolic and that this was the 
case with European writing up to the twelfth century ; that the literature 
of the Idealistic period is by nature in part allegorical, in part Ideational, 
in part realistic, and that this was so for the period after the twelfth 
century. The Sensate literature is predominantly naturalistic and reaUstic, 
like the Visu4 painting, which describes the empirical reality as it appears 
to our eyes and other organs of sense. Zola, as one of the most promi- 
nent exponents of this realistic” or “naturalistic” style in literature, 
expressed well the essence of the style : “Our quarrel with the idealists 
consists exclusively in the fact that we start with observation and ex- 
perience while they start with the,absohite.”®^ The “realistic” or 
“naturalistic” style is well outlined '•in a more developed form by 
E. Zola, Le roman experimental, p. 87. 
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A. David-Sauvageot : “Realism is a system which forces art to reproduce 
the sensible reality such as our experience makes known. ...” In con- 
tradistinction to Ideationalism or Idealism it does not select exclusively 
either the positive or the negative values but “without any preference 
accepts ail the elements [positive and negative] witlj which nature [empiri- 
cal reality] furnishes it.” It does not “correct” the sensory reality 
through the omission of some traits and the addition of some others, as 
the nonrealistic writers and artists do, but “it copies, without retouching, 
that which it sees..” • Since any sensory reality is always fragmentary and 
never represents a complete and unified system, “realism, 'instead of 
trying to give an account of the ensembles, limits itself to fragmentary 
studies.” 

If realism had been consistent with itself and if it could have embraced the 
whole of [the empirical] reality, it would have depicted order as well as disorder, 
the general as well as the particular, the subhme as well as the debased, senti- 
ments as well as sensations, the beautiful as well as the ugly ; but even so it is 
always constrained to satisfy itself with the mere surface of the phenomena, 
with the purely external aspects, never being able to reach the mind esprit}. 

Judged by the modern realistic and naturalistic literature “realism 
can then be defined as a system which reproduces from reality only that 
which impresses the senses most directly, that is; the external and the 
material aspect of human beings and objects.” 

This realistic style emerged, on the level of the_ major literature, only 
after the fourteenth century, in the form of the realistic novel, of the 
so-called tableaux de moeurs, and in part of the comedies. Afterwards it 
developed so greatly® that in the nineteentjh and twentieth centuries 
it has had a virtual monopoly. 

An exception to this appears, at the very end of the nineteenth century 
and in the twentieth, in the work of such literary schools as*the symbolist, 

“ David-Sauvageot, op. cit., pp. 7-11. 

“ From fee standpoint of the meaning given here to realism-naturalism such literary cur- 
rents as the romanticism of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, '^often opposed to 
realism-naturalism, are but a variet 5 ' of it. The Romantics do not use the symbolic or 
allegorical or purely imaginary and conceptual technique in theif works ; they also copy the 
empirical reality and try to render it in all its specific characteristics. But in the choice of the 
objects and events and types which they make the topic of their works they are more eccentric, - 
fanciful, and whimsical than the so-called realists and naturalists. That is all the difference 
between them frqm the standpoint ofbur de^uiitions. The same idea is expressed in different 
form by L. Reynaud; “Realism and Parnassan aestheticism are but a variety of Roman- 
ticism.” Op. at., p. 264. Cf. A. Machen, Hieroglyphics: A Note upon Ecstasy in Literature 
(New York, 1923), pp. 63-66. 
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futurist, surrealist, and others similar. But these have beeiij so far, minor 
rivulets. Moreover, like the anti-Visual painting and the anti-Sensate 
music, none of these currents is either Ideational or Idealistic they are 
but a manifestation of reaction against realism and naturalism. In this 
respect they areMmportant, but they have nothing in common with 
Ideational symbolism or Idealistic allegory, whether in their external 
form or in their inward nature. Like cubism, they are in several respects 
even more Sensate than the standard realistic literature of these cen- 
turies.^^ They are simultaneously an extreme form of, the Sensate and a 
revolt against it, and in this they are similar to corresponding currents 
in other contemporaneous fields of art. But they are not, as yet, the 
patterns.,,of the coming Ideational or Idealistic, literature. 

C. Criticism. Finally, the art and literary criticism of that period 
also has all the earmarks of the Sensate type, already familiar to the 
reader from the discussion of the Graeco-Roman culture. With a mere 
change of names and places, all that was said about the character of the 
Graeco-Roman criticism of the Sensate period can be applied literally 
to the critical writing in the West of the period following the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

First of all, the purely aesthetic criticism of art and literary works 
which was nonexistent in the Ideational period and had in a very incon- 
spicuous and still uncertain form barely begun to emerge in the Idealistic 
period now became definitely established. Its nature is to analyze, to 
criticize, and to estimate from the so-called purely artistic and aesthetic 
standpoint, from the standpoint of ^^art for art^s sake^’ or of ^^pure 
beauty.’’ The real meaning of all this, however, is that art and literature 
are evaluated entirely from the standpoint of their power of providing 
sensate enjoyment, whether that enjoyment be utilitarian, eudaemonistic, 
or hedonistic. This is the essence of the Sensate criticism of art. Begin- 
ning with thS fifteenth and becoming stronger in the sixteenth century, 
such criticism grows very rapidly and soon begins to be dominant. 

In the period from about 1530 to 1600 

the extant criRcal writing, excluding mere rhetorical schoolbooks, probably 
exceeds, and very largely exceeds, the total of classical and mediaeval work 

Reynaud from this standpoint notes rightly: “Symbolism [of our times] is in fact but 
»a return to a personal pottry of the romantic epoch.,par excellence, and is even a still more 
personal poetry than the romantic poetry [of the nineteenth century]. . . . All the character- 
istics of romanticism are found in it. Like rojnanticism it loves the restless, disordered, 
legendary periods of history but it observes and describes them with a still stronger Alex- 
andrian voluptuousness and seeks in them for still rarer and subtler sensations:” Op. cit., 
p. 265. 
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on the subject which we possess, even inclusive of school books. . . . For 
the first time criticism . . . received a really large share of the intellectual 
attention of the period.®^ 

A great number* of treatises on poetry {Arte poetica, De poeta, Poetics, 
Versic regole) appear. They deal from the purely aesthetic standpoint 
with technical analysis, and with the problems of what are art and 
poetry; what their matter and instruments, their modes, manners, 
traits ; what their classes — prose, and poetry ; what tragedy, comedy, 
heroic. They consider whether Tasso or Ariosto is better^and more 
beautiful, and so on. This criticism springs up and blossoms, fi.rst in 
Italy, a little later in France, England, and other European countries. 
“In 1600 criticism is a clasSed and recognized department of literature.” 

Just as in Greece the period from about the fourth century b.c. to the 
beginning of the third century — the period of Plato and Aristotle — 
was transitory in this respect and the critical works still viewed the works 
of art not from the purely aesthetic standpoint but also from the religious, 
moral, and civic ; and just as such “pure” criticism emerges only in the 
third century so it does here in the West during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries: the criticism is still Mixed, being only partly aesthetic and 
still having strong nonaesthetic religious, moral, and other motives in it. 
In some of the works of the period the aesthetic motive plays a quite 
insignificant role. Savonarola’s De scientiis (1452-1498), for example, 
still stands upon an Ideational basis with the claim : 

The end [of literature] is to induce men to live virtuously by decent repre- 
sentation; that one should not style poetry or art “divine” because divine 
may be applied only to the science the object of which is God and not to the 
discipline the object of which is a mere example (Scientia autem divina est 
cuius objectum Deus, non ilia cuius objeckm exempluni). 

Several other writers, however, adopt a Mixed standpoint^ and consider 
the ^purely aesthetic as only^ one aspect among many — the s,cientific, 
moral, philosophical, religious, etc. — in respect to which an artistic 
wort is to be judged great and positive, or, on the contr^.ry, poor and 
negative. Such in Italy were Erasmus (the Ciceronianus and the Collo- 
quies^ in which he sarcastically criticizes the pure aestheticians), Vida, 
Pazzi, Berni, Danielo, Fracastoro, Minturno, L. * Giraldus, Scaliger,^ 
Castelvetro, and even Pohtian himself, with whom the Sensate art criti- 
cism properly begins. 

Sairitsbury, op, ciLj VoL II, p. 21 1 ; see also pp. 37 ff. 

Ibid., VoL 11 , p. 229. See the details in ibid,, VoL IT, chaps, ii and iii. 
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However, as we move from the fifteenth to the sixteenth, and from th?e 
sixteenth to the subsequent centuries, these nonaesthetic (Ideational) 
motives become rarer and weaker, and the purely Sensate criticism, except 
for temporary and secondary fluctuations, grows progressively — in 
both the quantitative^and the qualitative aspects. 

With a slight lag the same movement of criticism took place in France, 
England, and the rest of Europe, with the exception of Russia and some 
other Slavic countries, where the lag was jnuch greater (corresponding to 
what we discovered in the field of painting). 

In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century France most of the critics occupied 
the Mixed position, some being nearer to the Ideational, others to the 
Sensate.^ standpoint. This is the.- position oi Deschamps, of Sibilet, of 
Du Bellay with his epoch-making Defense et illustration de la langne 
frangaiscy of Pelletier, Ronsard, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Montaigne, 
and others. Among these, the critics like Montaigne are the most nearly 
completely Sensate, viewing literature and art chiefly as a means of 
amusement, of enjo3mient, and to some extent of knowledge. But 
from the seventeenth century on, the nonaesthetic — Ideational — 
elements^ in criticism decline and the Sensate grows in number and 
importance.^^ 

England shows essentially a similar picture at the end of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century. Sir Thomas Wilson, Sir John Cheke, 
Roger Ascham, Edmund Spenser, Gabriel Harvey, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Stephen Gosson, even Bacon and Ben Jonson, are still in the Mixed 
position: some, like Ascham, Sidney, and Gosson, are nearer to the 
Ideational ; others, like Harvey, Bacon, and Ben Jonson, approach the 
Sensate standpoint. , 

And this in general is the situation in Spain and Germany.^^ 

With the advance of the seventeenth century^ the purely aesthetic 
standpoint crystallizes in the form of the codes and canons formulated by 
the Academies. As Saintsbury rightly says, “in the Middle Ages there 
was no such creed at all,” because there was no Sensate criticism, but 
only the Id»tional — religious and moral — censorship and estimation. 
The first weak inklings of it emerged in thb centuries from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth ; the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries prepared it ; the 
, seventeenth formulated it, made it uniform and monopolistic. The sub- 
sequent centuries revolted occasionally against the given credo of the 
Academy, but not against the Sensate pnnciple upon which the credo 
was built. In fact in many ways the subsequent centuries developed the 
See ibid., VoL II, chap. iv. ihid., Vol. II, chap, v et passim* 
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Sensate point of view much further and threw away many “neo-classic” 
and “ academic ” moderating rules to give a quite free play to the principle 
of Sensatism. 

The essential traits of the creed of the Academy in regard to art criticism 
are well known to the specialists. It is enough to say that it took the 
place of the religious creed in many ways; that in it “it is generally 
adnjitted -that a poem [or other literary or art work] must please” ; that 
it was almost unanimously accepted and that “the absence of dissidence, 
except on minor points, is most remarkable ” ; that the so-called Romantic 
Revolt was but a variety of the same creed ; that, finally, “this accepted 
faith of Criticism ... is a very peculiar Catholicity.” It is best 
formulated in the classical treatises -of Roger de Piles (b. 1635) ^-nd 
Soileau’s Art poetique. Other critics like Malherbe, R^gnier, and Jean 
Balzac expressed the same attitudes. 

All in all it was sensible, rationalistic, moderated, scientific, even 
mathematical Sensate criticism, free from vagaries, from any extreme 
and unbalanced radicalism and eccentricity, still slightly touched by the 
fading light of Idealism, and well protected from the vulgar, grossly 
hedonistic sensualism. And it reigned through the seventeenth century 
and in part in the eighteenth century. 

The eighteenth century continued it by sheer inertia, but soon began to 
move in the Sensate direction. It discarded many moderating principles, 
turned to romantic and passionate and in many respects uncontrolled 
Sensate criticism. From this time forward the Idealistic is doomed, for, 
moving further in this direction with the changing of concrete forms, it 
finally gives way almost completely to the Sensate criticism, which has 
reigned supreme and virtually alone up to the present time. The literary 
and artistic criticism of the last two centuries has been stupid and wise, 
ignorant and learnecj, boring and witty, but withal virtually always 
Sensate. The categories “beauty as beauty” and “art as art” have 
been accepted by all the critics, who have judged Hterary or art works 
primarily. on the basis of their sensate effect, on the pleasure, the enjoy- 
ment, the delight which they afford. No standard divergerS from this — 
for instance, the religious, the scientific, the moral, the civic, or any 
other — has played an important part on the level of the high literary and 
art criticism. Values of this sort have guided the activities of the police,, 
of the various “Watch and Ward ” societies, of political parties, of religious 
groups ; but such groups are outside the field of art and literary criticism 
proper and do not per se concern it. 

Ibid.f Vol. II, pp. 408-409. 
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Centrally, criticism has been what is called purely aesthetic and artistic.' 
Hence, about it are to be found all the satellites of the Sensate type. 
In the first place the very growth of the discussion, criticism, 'analysis, 
and conscious awareness of literature and art, which, we saw, had 
already begun in the :§fteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which con- 
tinued to increase quantitatively in the subsequent ages, is of high 
significance. Just as the Graeco-Roman literature of a similar period 
was very critical and “scholarly,” just as aesthetic problems became the 
favorite topic for everybody’s discussion, and on every occasion, so has 
it been in the Western culture. “English and French, 'the two leading 
literatures of Europe [of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries] became 
copiously, and intensely critical. Addison, Johnson, Pope, Voltaire, are 
all dictators of literature . . . and they are all critics. . . The names 
of Goethe, Shaftesbury, Lessing, Buffon, Diderot, and of many others can 
be added to these. “Moreover, criticism has enormously multiplied its 
appearances and opportunities: it has become popular. The Critical 
Review — the periodical — becomes common. The critic as such is no 
longer regarded as a mere pedant.” 

Now the professional critic makes his big appearance, now the pro- 
fessional aesthetician, the professional theorizer on art and literature. 
More than that : he becomes a powerful figure not only in literature but 
in social life and politics. The critic becomes a kind of lawgiver and 
intellectual and social leader, often a figure with whom kings and prelates 
and magnates and powerful nobles have to reckon. He gets a big 
following among all sorts of people from clever politicians to hysterical 
females. Literary problems become one of the main topics of conver- 
sation in any gathering, frpm the tavern to the salon. Art and literary 
education begin to be one of the prerequisites of any “ educated ” man or 
woman. One can apply literally what Persius says of his Roman 
contemporaries; “Ecce inter pocula quaerunt Ronmlidae satieri, quid dia 
poemata^narrent.” And the same, probably even greater, ventosa et 
enormis loquacitas on art and literary topics began among the upper and 
the middle classes. Such problems were discussed everywhere and by 
everyone. Concomitantly, critical journals'’, reviews, articles, pamphlets, 
essays, treatises, not to mention the number of critics and reviewers and 
“Book of the Month Clubs, ” increased and expanded greatly. In brief, 
the situation is an accurate example, on a large scale, of what usually takes 
place in siich a phase of culture and cf what took place in the history of 
the Graeco-Roman during an analogous’period. 

Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 560-361. For the nineteenth century see 'Volume HI of his work. 
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* This Sensatism in the criticism of art and literature has continued to 
the present day. It has subsided in part occasionally during the period 
of the lak two and a half centuries ; but its sensate nature has remained 
dominant, has tended to become sharper, more extreine, less “bridled,” 
and ofteh more indecent, sterile, empty, dishonest, and so on, as we move 
nearer to our own times. The present situation is well known to any 
“educated” man who is interested in art and literature. And who is not 
interested now? and if not, who would dare to say so openly? Is there 
any man’s or woman’s club which does not have a section of its programs 
and iqeetings reserved for literary and critical activities? No newspaper, 
magazine, journal, weekly appears without its book review or article 
about literature or art. •’Art appreciation and literary education are 
practically obligatory for every boy and girl. Reading (or at least buy- 
ing) the newest best seller recommended by this or that coterie of critics 
is the habitual practice of most of the husbands and wives who pretend 
to be “cultured.” The number of professional aestheticians and critics 
— from the Menckens to the Wall Street collectors, to the connoisseurs, 
to the specialists in “home decorating,” and to the newspaper book- 
review reporters — makes up a very large occupational group, '"and some 
of its members are to be reckoned with by rulers and bosses either in 
business, or in statesmanship, or in any other field. 

On the other hand, as in Rome, most of this criticism is empty, ignorant, 
thoughtless, negligible, so far as its inner content is concerned. ' It is, 
however, powerful in other respects: it determines the “best sellers” 
and thus the success or failure, the fame or tragcxly, the victory or defeat, 
the poverty or fortune of the artists and writers. It also shapes the taste 
of the public itself toward good or bad. In these and other respects its 
influence is often in inverse proportion to its inner worth. 

As in Rome, it became commercialized through and through. Hence, 
in most cases it lacks even a consistent principle of estimation, and has 
beeii more and more inclined to take for a criterion of success the mere 
quantitative success which can be achieved for a given work : if copies are 
sold in great quantity or if there is a long “run” in the theater, criticism 
either is forced to praise the work or, more often, is enthusiastically wiUing 
to praise it, and for this very reason. 

In conformity with this the, efforts of the authors as well as of the.- 
critics are primarily directed toward such quantitative success. Not 
only is the character of the work ilself shaped to achieve success, but all 
possible external means are used, from advertising to the formation of a 
kind of mutual “backslapping” coterie (again paralleling Hellenistic 
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Roman coteries), to make the work a ^'huge success/' hit/' a ^^best 
seller." As the level of the taste of the large masses is, in most cases, 
far from being very high, such production for a large market* tends to 
lower the standard of both creative works and criticism. Hence the 
inner emptiness of bot^ at the present day. We produce great quantities 
of literary and critical writings; and yet, most of the best sellers are 
forgotten within a few months or, at the best, a few years ; and, in spite 
of the great number of the literary and art critics, there is hardly a single 
figure among them who is great. We have a few* very ^influential" 
critics, go-betweens for the literary producers and consumers, but that 
is all that one can say. They are as far from greatness as possible. 

Finally, a kind of anarchy in the field of criticism must be expected in 
such a phase ; and we find this to be so indeed. Since most of the theories 
and principles are fragmentary, poorly thought out, every critic follows 
his own fancy or the fancy of the financial bosses of the papers and 
magazines for which he writes. The result is confusion, superficiality, 
bickering between factions and cliques, each trying to promulgate its 
own Lilliputian standard. 

Under ?»such conditions criticism is beginning to lose its prestige and 
influence. Even now best sellers are determined not so much by critics 
as by various business agencies and commercial techniques, like the group 
of persons upon whom depends the distribution of a given book through- 
outfall the public libraries, like the amount of advertising done for the 
book, or like the success of the publisher in getting the book included 
among the monthly book selections of various “book clubs," and so on. 
Most of these agencies are practically anon3nnous and purely profit 
making, administered by ^len who make no claim to be connoisseurs of 
art or literature, or critics. This situation is a kind of Nemesis for the 
progressively declining criticism itself. ^ 

The emptiness of modern criticism explains also the emergence at the 
very end of the nineteenth and in the twentieth century of the criticism 
of the critics. It is a kind of revolt against Sensate judgments^of what- 
ever kind — sp* revolt similar to that against the Visual painting, and the 
Sensate music, architecture, and literature, such as has been marked 
above. It has manifested itself in various forms, from Leo Tolstoi's 
, sarcastic castigation in his What Is Art? and in his attack on Shake- 
speare and contemporary literature and art and criticism, to the mani- 
festos of Mainly young and wild hotheads — futurists, symbolists, sur- 
realists, and other “arch-modernists,"’' who violently and quite disre- 
spectfully assail the predominant Sensate critical currents, declare them 
1—44 
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to be outmoded, and reject them practically entire. In their negative 
reaction these revolutionaries are quite definite and are therefore a S3mip- 
tom of the crisis in the Sensate criticism. But in their positive program 
they have not ypt foimd a new path leading to a new and great kingdom 
of art an'd literature and criticism. Like similar jrebels in other fields of 
art, they are in great confusion, they are lost in the sea between the old 
forsaken -land and the new country earnestly sought for. Hence the 
chaotic and incoherent character of their positive ideals and aspirations 
and aims. But as a sign of reaction against tlie superannuated Sensatism 
of modem criticism, they are of high significance. 

Thus from the fifteentlj century to the present time literature does 
indeed show all the characteristics of a predominantly Sensate mentality, 
whether it is considered from the standpoint of its inner properties, or its 
external forms, or of the nature of the art and literary criticism of the 
period. These characteristics have been manifesting themselves more 
and more conspicuously and sharply until toward the end of the nine- 
teenth and in the twentieth century the Sensate development seems to 
have reached its logical and empirical limits. The first signs„of revolt 
against it have appeared during the last few decades. But these revolu- 
tionary currents are still minor rivulets, and the bulk of the literature is 
still very Sensate, showing all the marks of an overripe Sensatism. It 
can hardly continue for a very long time to stay in this overripe form. 
In all probability it will shift more and more to a kind of Ideationalism. 
But this is a guess and, even if correct, would npt warrant our expecting 
the shift to begin to be fairly under way in less than several generations. 

VI. Related Problems Considered in the Light 
OE THE Present Theory 

“purposeful” and “pure” art 

The tljeory developed above permits the concise elucidation of several 
problems which have been heatedly discussed for a long®time. More- 
over, it enables us to indicate, in a different wording and context, some 
other sociocultural fluctuations. Finally, it provides an answer concern- 
ing the validity of certain general theories which have been set forth, 
in the field of art. 

The first problem which we may consider is the controversy between 
the theories of art for art’s sake or “pure” art, and art as the servant or 
handmaid of religion, public welfare, moral, and other nonaesthetic values. 
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It is not my purpose, of course, to take sides in this controversy. . I 
intend, rather, first, to point out that it is not a controversy which 
has appeared recently but has been going on for ages and recurring again 
and again ; second, to show the real meaning of each -»of the opposite 
conceptions of art; third, to make clear that the controversy means 
a great deal more than its partisans usually imply. 

The formula “art for art’s sake,” or “beauty for beauty’s sake,” seem- 
ingly means that art and beauty are great values per se, independently 
of any other value, and that the artist has to heed only the purely aes- 
thetic consideration and nothing else. It means also that art do^ not 
need the support of nor is itself merely the means of expressing religious, 
moral, civic, and other nonaesthetic values. i^This places beauty on a 
level with any other primary quality or purpose. All this sounds well. 
But a further analysis of such assumptions shows their indefiniteness. 
Indeed, what works are works of pure art and what are not? Are the 
Bible, the Iliad^ the Divine Comedy, Hamlet, the Gregorian chants, the 
sculptures of the thirteenth century, the Cathedral of Chartres, Bach’s 
Mass, Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, Stravinsky’s Sacre, Baudelaire’s po- 
etry, and'-^Rodin’s works — are they all works of pure art? or are some 
pure, and some not? If the first answer is considered correct, then 
everything seems to be pure art, and there is no other art whatever. If 
the second answer is correct, then what is the criterion by which pure 
art pnay be separated from the other kind? It is enough to proceed 
along this line of analysis in order to see that the formulas either do not 
have any meaning or that their meaning is exceedingly vague. It is 
not my purpose to go into a full examination and criticism of what has 
been written in controversy on this subject. It is enough to point out 
that the entire terminology — “pure” and “impure” art, “art for art’s 
sake,” “art for the sake of something else” — is v^ry unsatisfactory. 

We get mucli nearer to the reality and a much clearer insight into the 
essence of the problem when we replace thqse poor shibboleths with, the 
conception of the Sensate, the Ideational, and the Idealistic. ISie point 
is that the reah issue in the controversy has been the opposition between 
the partisans of the Jdeational and of the Sensate art. Those who 
champion art for arfs sake^^ have really been fighting for the Sensate form 
of art, the direct and main function of whicjt is to give sensate gratification, 
delight, pleasure, joy. If such a purpose is achieved by the artistic work, 
it is, fronfthis point of view, of no importance whether or not the work 
serves, in either a positive or negative sense, religion, morality, civics, 
science, or any other value. The partisans of the “purposeful” art — 
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•that is, the art which makes manifest or promulgates religious, moral, 
political, scientific, and other values — have been fighting for some form 
of Ideational or Idealistic art because by definition the Ideational or the 
Idealistic incoiporates in itself these values. It is inseparable from 
them by its very nature. Such is the real meaning of the controversy 
and the fonns of art which the opposing parties defend. 

When- this is understood, all the sonorous phrases especially of the 
champions of “pure” art — the claims that they are those who adore, 
esteem, and admire art as art, release it from servility or subordination 
to rehgion and other values ; that they are for “ free ” beauty" ; and so on 
— take on a greatly changed meaning. Yes, these artists and critics 
“free” art, or rather separate it, from other great sociocultui:^,! values; 
but they simultaneously enslave it to sensations. They make art a mere 
servant, a mere instrumentality of sensate gratification. If the art does 
not serve this purpose, it ceases to be art ; it is thrown away and dis- 
qualified. In other words, the true difference between the “pure” (Sensate) 
and the “impure” (Ideational) art consists not in the fact that the one is free 
and the other is not (“handmaid of religion” is the most common formula), 
but that they are “subordinated” to quite different masters: one to- hedonism, 
to emotions and sensations; the other to the Ideational and Idealistic values 
of religion, morals, civics, science, philosophy, etc. One is divorced from 
the duty of fostering Ideational values but is inevitably bound to the 
gratification of the senses; the other is inseparably united with the 
Ideational, but escapes becoming a “ plaything” of sensations and emo- 
tions. Both are free and unfree, pure and impure, but each in a different 
way and in regard to different values. When these divergent values are 
translated into concrete sociocultural terms, tjien naturally the Ideational 
art will be found co-operating with, or, if the term is preferable, serving 
religious, moral, civic, philosophical, and other similar values; while 
the Sensate art -will be discovered serving the pleasure shekers, be th'ey 
individuals or groups. The^Ideational and to some extent the Idealistic, 
artist Tyill be working on the cathedrals, Parthenons, chapels, sacred 
public buildings. The subjects which he selects willebe Ideational: 
Athena, Zeus, Apollo, Christ, God, or, as in the Idealistic period, the 
superempirical and the noblest and sublimest topics of the empirical 
world. And the urge and inspiration to creation in such an artist will 
be the desire to do great service to God and to these values. And the 
greater the«>artist, the greater will be the Ideational value'uT the topic 
which he selects. The Sensate^artist, on the other hand, will be working 
for whoever will hire him and give him the highest material or money 
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value for his work. As the highest bidders are usually the rich and the^ 
powerful, such an artist becomes the servant of the rich, the powerful, 
or of those who can indirectly enable him to acquire the maximum money 
value (or its substitute), like publicity agencies, commejcial managers, 
bosses of the commercial art market, or their favorites, mistresses, wives, 
and so on. Believing the Ideational artist to be a serf of this or that 
Ideational institution or of its managers, the Sensate artist boasts of .his 
freedom,’’ being all the time in fact the sewant of the rich and the power- 
ful, while the Ideational artist has been serving God or 'the superempirical. 
If anything, the position of the second is rather more elevated and, freer 
from servility than the position of the first, who is obliged to fulfill the 
whims, nw of Alexander the Great, now of Madame Pompadour, now 
of a financial magnate or his wife or his mistress, now of the editor of a 
magazine, now of his commercial manager, and now of the prevalent 
vogues of the ‘^market.” 

Such in brief is the real character of the “pure’’ and “impure” forms 
of art, about which so much controversy has raged. 

In the course of the history of art there are periods of domination of the 
pure^^ and of the pur poseful which alternate. It is when the Sensate 
art dominates that the formulas of “art for art’s sake,” of “pure beauty,” 
of absolute freedom of art from any control by, or even co-operation 
with, other sociocultural values of an Ideational nature, arise, come into 
vogue, 'and are accepted and defended by artists and critics. This was 
the situation in the Sensate periods of the Graeco-Roman and the Western 
European culture. The art dominated by the Ideational mentality does 
not support such conceptions and claims ; therefore in the predominantly 
Ideational periods of the Graeco-Roman and the medieval European art, 
such opinions, theories, contentions, do not play an important role. We 
have seen this in the chapters of the present work d,evoted to art and to 
art criticism and theorizing. We have observed that there was nothing 
of the theory of “pure” art in Greece before the fourth century, thg.t it 
appeared and spread only later, beginning with the end of tb^ fourth 
century. Plat?) and Aristotle still occupied an intermediate position. 
Likewise, from about ,the fifth century a.d. to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries there was nothing of it. Only after the fourteenth 
century do the literary criticism of the Spnsate type and the theory of 
“pure” art emerge and develop. ^ 

All the previous analysis of the fluctuation of the main^orms of art 
and of art criticism provides evidence of the alternation of the domina- 
tion of the “pure” and the “purposeful” art. The existence of “ cycles,” 
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In jthe rise of “ art for art’s sake ” and of art with a nonaesthetic purpose, 
is merely one aspect of the cycles of domination of the Ideational and 
the Sensate. 

Viewed in a different light, this alternation of “pure” (Sensate) art 
and art*with a “purpose” (Ideational Idealistic) means the existence 
of an alternation of the periods of the ‘'organic -unification” of art with other 
socioculturaj, values of an Ideational character, and the periods of the isolation 
or separation of art from these values. In the Ideational and to some extent 
in the Idealistic periods art is inseparably, organically united with other 
socioq^Uural values of an Ideational nature. It is inaccurate to say (as is 
usually said) that it is subservient to them. It would be more correct 
to state that it is organicdly united with them : all these values are one 
and are “unconscious” of their separate existence, each being organically 
blended with the others, being neither master nor servant, but a part 
of a culture where all values exist together in harmonious unity. And 
as we shall see later on, this concerns not only the union of art with 
Ideational values but also the union of these values themselves with one 
another. In the Greek culture up to the end of the fourth century b.c., 
religion, philosophy, science, art, morals, civic patriotism — alkwere one. 
There was not and could not be any antagonism between them, as there 
is no antagonism between the vital parts of one organism. The same is 
true of the Ideational medieval period in the West. It was also a period 
of the united existence of all these values. They were one ; none' existed 
separately from any other ; still less was there any antagonism between 
them. The Ideational culture is integrated into organic unity with the 
principle of the interdependence of subordinate values. 

In the Sensate cultures and periods, art, as we have seen, separates itself 
from the other values. It is “independent” and “free” of them, just as 
all other values are, “independent” and “free” of one another. Each 
strives to live its separate life. Hence, “art for art’s salce.” Thus art 
pays little attention to the other values and is often openly antagonistic 
to them. As we shall see, the same is true of the other values with 
respect to one another. In such periods religion is divorced from science, 
and they often oppose each other. The same is true of religion and phi- 
losophy, philosophy and science, science and morals, morals and religion, 
and so on. Here the onenes§ of the Ideational period is split up and 
broken: and each of these values divorces itself from the others and 

^ r 

becomes “foee.” The Sensate culture is also an integrated culture hut 
integrated around the principle of diversity, and the mutual independence 
of its main values and compartments. It is not an absolute “patriarchal 
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monarchy’’ with one ^^we” of its values, but a federal republic 
based upon the principle of the separation and division of its main 
states. 

In application to art all this means that the art of Ideational periods 
is ^^purposeful,” fi.lle(^ inevitably with other values. The aft of the 
Sensate periods is “pure” ; it may be and usually is empty of the other 
values. It aspires to “beauty.” The aesthetic category seeks to be 
autonomous and separate from the other categories of truth, wisdom, 
righteousness, religion, moral principles. ' - 

Since the periods of the domination of the Ideationah and Sensa^te art 
alternate, the “pure” art and the art with a purpose alternate also. 
In other ^words, we have a rhythm of the periods of union and separation oj 
art from sociocultural values of an Ideational character. This rhythm is, 
in turn, but a part of a more general alternation of periods of the united, 
organic existence of the main sociocultural values of Ideational nature 
in one undivided whole and the periods of their separate and divorced 
and often mutually antagonistic existence. 

This rhythm is sufficiently important by itself to be mentioned here and 
to be discussed more substantially later on. Saint-Simon grasped one 
aspect of it and made it one of his main laws.®^ We see that it is a mere 
result of the more fundamental rhythm of alternation of the Ideational 
and Sensate culture mentalities. 

In the light of the immediately preceding chapters we can now easily 
see the merits and defects in various theories of art phenomena which 
were outlined in the very first chapters of this part. Ligeti’s theory, 
which endeavors to see what I style Ideational art only in architecture, 
what I style Idealistic only in sculpture, and what I call Sensate only in 
painting, and which tries also to establish a uniform law for their sequence 
in the history of culture — this theory is wrong in its very premises. 
It is fallacious because not only architecture, but sculpture, painting, 
literature, and music also, may be and have been Ideational. All of them 
have also been Idealistic and Sensate. And all of these arts hayp existed 
side by side at ^11 periods. Therefore it is impossible to talk of art periods 
as being architectural or sculptural or pictorial. Still less is it correct 
to talk of the uniform sequence of their blossoming in all cultures, with 
^all the sociocultural generalizations which Ligeti attaches to such a 
sequence. What we have, instead, is an alternation of the Ideational 
and SensSt? art ; and it concerns all the arts'equally, not only one or two, 
and proceeds more or less synchronously in all of them. This is evidently 
See (Euvres de Saint-Simon et d'^Enfantin (Paris, 1877), Vol XLI, pp. i 7 o-i 7 x- 
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quite different from what Ligeti claims. Therefore, his theory in most 
of its essential parts must be rejected. 

The same, with slight variation, should be said of all the other theories 
discussed above., 

A few 'words concerning Chambers’s theory will not be out of place. 
He is right in his claim that in the Greek, as well as in the Western, culture 
the^e were periods when art for art’s sake, “pure” beauty and the appre- 
ciation of it, and all the accampaniment of this — art education, aes- 
thetickns, art critics, professional artists, and so on — did not exist. 
But he is inaccurate in his terminology and mistaken in his fundamental 
notion when he characterizes these periods as times in which the “aes- 
thetic consciousness” andrthe appreciation and sense of the “^.ne arts” 
and “beauty” did not exist at all. He is wrong because, in the first 
place, even among primitive peoples many of these phenomena, being 
“economically useless” and requiring much time and energy for their 
creation, can be accounted for only if we admit the e.xistence of this 
“sense of beauty.” And, as a matter of fact, 

no people known to us, however hard their lives may be, spend all their 
time, all their energies, in the acquisition of food and shelter. Even the poor- 
est tribes have produced work that gives to them aesthetic pleasure. ... In 
one way or another aesthetic pleasure is felt by all members of mankind.®® 

Moreover, if in such periods there had been no sense of beauty,, no art 
consciousness, no appreciation of fine arts, one might well wonder how 
it was possible for these periods to create the greatest art values, creations 
which Chambers himself calls special attention to. Why did Homer 
compose his Iliad at such a time? Why did the Greeks go to such “un- 
economical expense” to build the Parthenon'"? Why did Phidias labor 
over his great statues? For what reason did Christians build great 
cathedrals, and the crowd of anonymous artists toil to put up ten thou- 
sand sculptural pieces on only one cathedral like that of Chartres ? If 
there had been no sense of beauty, aU this would have been quite unneces- 
sary-, in tact strange, because worshipers could have prayed to their gods 
anywhere, on an altar made^of rough stones or in a hut or in a quite 
ordinary building. More than this, the artists themselves (for instance 
Homer in several places), and others in such periods, definitely use the 
very word beauty and its derivatives and related terms. Therefore it is“ 
quite wrong^to assume that sucl), periods did not have aesthetic con- 
sciousness, appreciation of the fine arts, and so on. 


F. Boas, op. cit., p. 9 . 
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The source of this error of Chambers is not difficult to discover. Coh-^ 
sciously or unconsciously he assumed that ^‘fine arts’’ and “a sense'of 
beauty” and ‘^aesthetic consciousness” exist only in what I calLthe Sen- 
sate form. (And his language in the description of the attitude of the 
Church Fathers toward art, and in other places, shows '"clearly^ such an 
assumption.) From tliis point of view it would naturally appear that all 
the periods in which art was Ideational were periods of the nonexistence 
of art consciousness and art appreciation. The fallacy of such a con- 
clusion is now evident. Chambers’s theory notwithstanding, aesthetic 
consciousness and the appreciation of the fine arts existed in Greece 
before the fourth century, in Europe throughout the Middle Ages 
and there is not the slightest doubt of it. But all this occurred in Idea- 
tional form, not in the Sensate, and thus was merged organically with 
religion, philosophy, morals, and civics. Hence it was not separately 
observable during these periods. 

Another error in Chambers’s theory concerns a more detailed point. 
As a result of his assumption, he concludes that creativeness in art is in 
an inverse proportion to the development of art consciousness, art appre- 
ciation, ^esthetic criticism, and so on. The greatest art creations were 
made in the periods when, according to Chambers, this art appreciation, 
art criticism, art education, did not exist. But when aestheticism grew 
in great quantity, whether it was in Hellenistic Greece or in the Europe 
of the.last two centuries, the creative impulse in art diminished. This 
conclusion needs serious modification. First, it is inaccurate to say that 
art criticism did not exist in the periods which I style Ideational and which 
coincide with Chambers’s periods of the nonexistence of the sense of 
beauty and art criticism. We know well that Church Fathers and 
medieval thinkers and early Greeks, before Phidias and in his time, had 
art criticism and criticism of a very severe sort, which took the form 
of finding out to what extent a given work is in ^agreement with, and 
expresses well, the main nonaesthetic Ideational values. It was 
thorough, but it was radically different Mrom the Sensate critk:ism. 
For this reasop, it is inaccurate to say that no art criticism and analysis 
existed in the Ideational periods, when the greatest art creations were 
made; and since thby existed, it is wrong to claim that creativeness 
in art is in inverse^ proportion to the development of art criticism and 
aesthetic consciousness. At best one may say only that it is in inverse 
proportwrrr to the development of the Sensate aesthetic j;onsciousness 
and art criticism. Such a statement^ would seem not to violate the 
empirical facts, at least not obviously. But even this can hardly he 
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.sustained seriously. The point is that it assumes a certain and narrow 
and subjective basis for what is great and not great in art. It postulates 
that only the creations of the Ideational and Idealistic art are great while 
all the others are less great. To this the admirer of the Sensate art can 
oppose dt quite contrary statement; and there is^no judge who can say 
with assurance which of the opponents is right or wrong. 

Much more accurate seems to be the position which states that there 
are'different forms of art, eacl|. great and each beautiful in its own way : 
Ideatipnal and Sensate. Each has its masterpieces. Each has enriched 
the treasure house of beauty with wonderful jewels. Afi objective 
investigator does not have any impartial reason for rejecting the jewels 
of either type of art. All that he can say is that usually in fhe latest 
stages of a given period of Ideational or Sensate art there is a tendency 
toward the increase of the dominant type of art analysis and criticism ; 
and that usually these stages happen ordinarily to be more sterile in 
their creativity, and this is one of the reasons that these are stages of 
decay and that another form of art must come to give an outlet to the 
creative instinct. With several reservations it may also be said that one 
of the greatest peaks of creativity in art occurs usually in the Idealistic 

This more modest statement itself needs several qualifications. One of them is that 
within even the period of domination of one of the types of art, the development of criticism 
and art theorizing and art appreciation is not always in inverse proportion to creation. Here 
is an example concerning the relationship between literary criticism and literature, in the 
words of G. Saintsbury : “ No constant ratio exists between periods of creation and pe;'iods 
of criticism — they may go hand in hand or one may follow the other or both may fail to 
put in any important appearance as Fate and metaphysical aid may determine.*^ Op, cU.j 
Vol.II, p. 4II* 

In Italy of the seventeenth century both declined ; in England and France of the second 
part of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century both seem to have been flourishing. 
In Rome after the first century a.d. literature was declining while criticism was swelling 
quantitatively. In the thirteenth century the Ideational censorship was possibly the least 
severe and the Scholastic IJieorizing did not pay particular attention to ajt criticism ; and 
yet, art generally and literature particularly were blossoming. In the period of “Protestant 
asceticism*^ and the Counter-Reformation, the religious censorship of both religious and 
secular art was most strenuous ; and*‘yet, in the Protestant countries it did not create any 
great religms art; in the Catholic countries it created — baroque 1 Thus the relationship 
is rather checkered. However, the latest stages of the given Ideational d? Sensate wave in 
art are ordinarily marked by increa^ng sterility of the dominant form and by a notable 
quantitative increase of, respectively, qualitatively hollow Ideational criticism (censorship) 
or Sensate criticism and art theorizing, whether of the “libertine** type or of “Parnassian 
aestheticism,’* or just an empty and thoughtless and mannered verbosity, examples of which 
are found in the Roman art criticism of the centuries from the first to the fifth A.D., and may 
be seen every d^ in the present-daf literacy criticism : libertine, hollow in ItrrParnassian 
pretensions, empty in its mannerism, and^quite devoid of any thought in gg per cent of the 
ordinary “book reviews,” musical-concerts reviews, or exhibition reviews, in practically all 
the periodicals, from daily to monthly, including the reviews of special art journals. 
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periods, when art is not yet divorced from the Ideational world and 
the same time dresses itself in the noblest forms of the Sensate reality. 

So it was in the fifth century b.c. in Greece, and in the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth for architecture and sculpture, to the seventeenth for painting, 
and to the nineteenth |or music in the Western culture. 

In this formulation the real situation is described more accurately 
than in Chambers’s sweeping generalization, even than in the 'Corrected 
version of Chambers given above. 

One more remark. Since the nature of the Ideatbnal mentality is 
absolutistic, centered about a fiixed value, this value is "and can be only 
one. Being one, it is opposed to the principle of diversity and variety. 
Hence, the lack of variety in the art and other compartments of the 
Ideational culture (as we shall see). The mind that has found the abso- 
lute does not seek anything else and does not need any diversity. It is 
like a lover who has discovered his ideal and therefore does not seek nor 
see other women. Such a lack of variety may appear, from the Sensate 
standpoint, to be a kind of poverty, monotonous and boring; just as 
from the standpoint of a polygamist the lover may appear a poor creature, 
unfortunate in his monogamic attachment. And as a matter of fact, 
the art as well as the other compartments of the Ideational culture have 
indeed been found poor by the assessors of the Sensate culture. Many 
historians, social philosophers, and social scientists have stressed the 
poverty, uncreativeness, sterility of the culture of the ‘‘Dark Ages/^ 
for instance. Their verdict is but natural. The Sensate culture is 
“diverse,” “variegated,’-” and “polygamic” by definition. It is rela- 
tivistic by its nature ; therefore it is necessarily creative of diversity and 
desirous of variety. Measured by its stick the Ideational culture must 
seem “poor,” “uncreative,” “unfortunate.” 

However, at the beginning of the present work it^was pointed out that 
if we want to understand any culture we must measure and appraise it 
by its own stick, not by that taken from ^ culture with quite different 
major premises. This means that we are not entitled to pass im|avorable 
judgment on tSie Ideational art because it is not diverse and varied, nor 
upon the art of the Sensate culture because it is extremely varied.^ The 
partisans of each culture may shower upon one another such compliments 
. as they like, without convincing one anotl^er (because their major premises 
are quite different — incommensurable). Instead, we can only indicate 
the princ^b of diversity and that Of ^absolutistic “mon<^ony” in art 
as logically belonging to each of these cultures, respectively, and as having 
in the course of history actually been prevalent in each. Those who like 
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Cultural diversity may not care for the Ideational culture and its art; 
those who prefer cultural absolutism and singleness may feel repelled by 
the Sensate culture and its art. But these likes and dislikes are the 
personal concern of the respective individuals and groups. The task 
of an investigator is to indicate the essential characteristics of each 
culture, leaving the evaluations to the sense or the nonsense of others. 

This point must be brought out because, in the subsequent parts of this 
work, we shall meet it frequently. For instance, in a study of the move- 
ment of scientific -discoveries and various philosophical currents, we shall 
find a,very small number of discoveries and almost no diversity of philo- 
sophical, religious, and ethical thought in the periods of Ideationalism. 
If one should make a curve mdicating* the movement of disco\»sries and 
of creativity in philosophico-religious thought based upon the number 
of discoveries, scientists, scholars, and thinkers, or the number of diver- 
gent currents of thought, it may be expected that in the Ideational 
culture the “indices” of progress in all these respects would be low. 
Shall we conclude from this that such a culture is stagnant, ignorant, 
regressive, and in mental, moral, and religious decay? Evidently such 
an evaluation would be as little warranted as the assumed superiority 
of the champions of cultural diversity over the cultural absolutist. 
All that such data permit us to conclude is that the Ideational culture 
typically gives a low result in all these respects and the Sensate culture a 
high result. They may in addition perhaps indicate the exact 'nature 
and the reasons for such a difference. No more and no less. Evaluation 
is a private matter in which neither of the opposite parties can convince 
the other. It is beyond the realm of an objective investigator. In 
indicating accurately the traits A and B as belonging logically and 
causally to the cultures N and M, respectively, he fulfills his task. The 
rest is a matter of petsonal taste, his as well as that of any other assessot. 

These remarks must be borne in mind if we wish to avoid blunders. 

VII. General Summary on Art Fluctuation 

Our study of the fluctuation of the Ideational and Sensate forms of art 
in its main fields warrants the following conclusion's. 

A. The history of the Graeco-Roman and Western European art 
shows that the long-time fluctuation or alternation ‘of the Sensate and- 
Ideational forms really occiyrs in all fields of art : paintin g, sc ulpture, 
music, architecture, literature, and drama. 

B. When one of these forms becomes dominant, various traits 
logically belonging to it begin in fact to infiltrate into the art and manifest 
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themselves in all fields. These characteristics are at once logical elements 
of each of these forms and symptomatic of its presence. In other words, 
they are logically and in fact associated with each of these forms' and with 
one another and should be expected, and can be foreseen^ if we leam that 
the predominant art of such and such a period is either Sensatc or Idea- 
tional or Idealistic, and if the art in question is indeed integrated. Most 
of these specific traits have been discussed above in some detail. Here, 
for the sake of clarity and conciseness, the most important of them are 
briefly repeated in the form of an inventory of the elements of each of 
the main styles. 

ELEMENTS AND SPECIFIC CHARACi^ERISTICS OF, THE MAIN STYLES OF ART 
Ideational Idealistic Sens ate 

A. Inner Trails 

1. Predominantly reli- i. Religious-secular, i. Secular predomi- 

gious topics. heroic. nantly. 

2. Persons are God, de- 2 . Semidivine and hu- 2. Mortals, common 

ities, superhuman beings, man heroic and positive type of people; at the 

saints. Mainly “other- types, noble, beautiful, later stages picturesque, 
worldly.’’ virtuous. Abstract ideal- picaresque, negative, path- 

ized types rather than in- ological: rogues, urchins, 

dividual persons. insane, criminal, etc. 

Mainly individual persons 
with their purely individ- 
ual traits and environ- 
ment. 

3. Events dealt with: 3. Noble, heroic, posi- 3. Everyday events, 

transcendental events in tive, virtuous deeds and deeds, actions, of a com- 

the kingdom of the invisi- e’trents, partly in the super- mon character, or pictur- 

ble, mainly; or the visi- Sensate world, partly in esque, amusing adventures 
ble signs of such events. the Sensate world. of the same Sensate world. 

4. Emotionaf tone: 4. Idealistic; partly 4. Emotional, senti- 

otherworldly, ascetic, anti- otherworldly, partly mental, passionate, pa- 
sensual: negative to the earthly, but noble,** sub- thetic, of ten macabre, still 
joys and pleasures of this lime, pure, free from hedo- more often sensual and 
world. Unquestioning nistic emotionalism,^ from sexual. Skepticism and 
faith. pathetic, macabre pas- cerebral intellectualism. 

sions. Serene and calm. 

Faith in harmony with 
reason and the senses. 

5. nudity, and 5. Some nudity, but it 5. A great deal of 

even then ascetic and non- is neither ascetiq, nor sen- nudity. It is erotic, sen- 
deshly. sual. It is abstract in its sual, voluptuous, and 

idealized forms fleshly. 
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Ideational 

6 . Turned mainly to 
the super-Sensate world, 
it pays little attention to 
paysage^ tp concrete and 
real historical events, to 
earthly genrCy to individ- 
ual portraiture of real per- 
sons. It deals with the 
eternal, world of Being*, of 
God, wherein ther^ is no 
changed 

7. No satire and cari- 
cature; in the Ideational 
mentality there is no 
place for that. No com- 
edy, no operetta, no farce, 
no vaudeville. 

8. Transcendental an- 
onymity and union in 
God. 

9. Art is religion and 
inseparable from it. 
Therefore it is in a sense 
sacred and is service to 
God and to His kingdom. 


1. Symbolic; ^Tor- 
^^conventional.” 

2. Static: in its char- 
acter as well as in its re- 
sistance to change. 


Idealistic 

6. Concentrates upon 
the relatively durable and 
positive iypes^ and not 
upon individual persons, 
events, nature, and other 
concrete traits of empiri- 
cal reality. The types 
are ^variably positive, 
ennobled, idealized. When 
negative types are given, 
they serve only as a foil 
for the positive types. 

^ 7. Some sathre but free 
from vulgarity, coarse- 
ness, and bitterness, and 
from serving daily pur- 
poses. First signs of a 
noble and moralizing and 
didactic comedy. 

8. Familistic and har- 
monious free collectivism. 

9. Art is a great moral 
and civic and religious 
agent, serving man and 
the empirical world, and 
representing one of its 
semi-Ideational and semi-. 
Sensate values. 


B. External Traits 

T. Allegorical, typo- 
logical 

21 Static-dynamic: in 
character and in the slow 
tempo of its change. 


Sensate 

6. Singularistic indi- 
vidualism : of persons — 
hence portraiture: of na- 
ture hence of 

events — hence the daily 
genre. 


7. Development of sat- 
ire, the debunking skepti- 
cal attitude. Great de- 
velopment of comic opera, 
of comedy, of farce, of 
vaudeville, and so on. 

8. Individualism and 
professionalism.” 

9. Art is an instrument 
of a refined Sensate en- 
joyment: its function to 
give pleasure, joy,*" amuse- 
ment, entertainment ; to 
increase the sensate hap- 
piness of sensate human 
beings. It is in the class 
of such other instrumen- 
talities, but somewhat 
more refined than “wine, 
women, and song.” 


1. Visual, sensual, real- 
istic, naturalistic, impres- 
sionistic, singularistic. 

2. Dynai»ift^^ in char- 
acter and in a progres- 
sively accelerating tempo 
of change. 
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Ideational Idealistic Sensaie 

3. Simplest means, in- 3. Moderate but mar- 3. Most complex. Co- 

strumentalities, and tech- velously effective in its lossal. Quantitative^^ big- 

nique. Simple and means, technique, and in- gerness and betterness.’’ 
'^archaic’’; often kten- strumentalities. Harmo- Most Complicated tech- 

tionally stripped of all the^ nious in its inner and ex- nique, artificially designed 

beautifying trimmings and ternal synthesis of Idea- ^ to sensually impress, to 

accessories. tional and Sensate beauty, stun, to ^‘hit.” Enor- 

mous apparatus of instru- 
ments, means, accessories. 

4. Art of> performers 4. Inner-external. Art 4. All external; be- 

concentrated on inner sig- of performers and audi- havioristic, carried by pro- 

nificance, rather than* art ence, collectively partici- fessional performers or 

for an audience. pating, but in various dC- artists for passive audience 

grees, in creation or (so far as participation in 

performance. creativeness is concerned). 

‘‘Showy” and designed to 
be “Holly woody.” 

5. No professionals, as 5. Professionals as pH- 5. Artist is profes- 

artists ; division of func- mus inter pares, sional. 

tions mainly upon the 
basis of the religious and 
magical roles played by 
various individuals. 

6. No Sensate criti- 6. Emergence of criti- 6. Sensate criticism 

cism, connoisseurism, aes- cism, but still in Mixed and universal art educa- 

thetkisiil. Instead cen- form: it is religio-ethico- tion, discussion, estima- 

sorship of the work accord- aesthetical. tion, from the standpoint 

ing to whether it is com- of the Sensate delight, 

patible or incompatible 

with the religious or other 
leading values. 

^ Are the association of these traits in characteristic groups and the 
association of^hese groups each with its proper form of art something 
peculiar *only to the Graeco-Roman and the Western arts, or can they 
pretend to the status of a uniformity of a general type, not only in time — 
that is, in the ’bourse of the Graeco-Roman and the Western cultute — 
but also in space, in the sense that these specific traits can be expected 
to occur in any Ideational art no matter where and when the culture, 
,the group, the personality, whether it concern the Hindu, the Tibetan^ 
the Chinese Taoist, or any other? In other words, do the associations 
which y5*riiave found occur in many i:ultures at various times? or are 
they to be considered a particular association applicable only to the 
cultures studied and to none outside of these? 
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111 spite of my dislike for the sweeping generalizations for all times and 
societies, so foolishly favored by sociologists and so severely criticized 
by me in the first chapters — indeed the whole — of this work and else- 
where,^® I am i;iclined to say that these associations are valid far be- 
yond th£ periods of the Graeco-Roman and Wesjtern cultures which we 
have examined. This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion 
of this problem, which in itself would provide the subject of a mono- 
graph. But on the basis of my study of the problem, I have come to the 
conclusion that practically all the associations and correlations estab- 
lished in the course of the preceding chapters are valid for at least sev- 
eral great cultures, and to many social groups and personalities. Here 
are some of the crucial caEses. 

We have seen that the Brahmanic-Hindii culture, the Buddhist, the 
Taoist, the Lamaist-Tibetan, the Jainist, are and have been throughout 
their long existence, predominantly Ideational (not, however, without 
some, though slight, fluctuations). That this is their character will be 
agreed upon by everybody who has studied them. This being so, then 
if the characteristic associations of traits which we found in Graeco- 
Roman and Western art are valid for these Eastern cultures* also, we 
should find in their art specific elements which we have listed as belong- 
ing with the Ideatiorial. 

Is such an expectation sustained by the facts? It seems that it is. 
In the preceding chapters we have shown, especially in regard to painting, 
that the pictorial art of the Taoist, Hindu, Buddhist Ideational cultures 
has been Ideational ; that the pictorial art of The Mixed cultures, like 
the Egyptian or the Confucianist, was also Mixed ; that finally, so far 
as we note the fluctuations of the Ideational and Sensate phases in these 
cultures, the forms of art fluctuate also with a corresponding rise and 
decline of the satellites of each form.^^ 

To repeat, this means that the associations and correlations estab- 
lished above go far beyond the Graeco-Roman and the -Western 
Christian cultures. In other words, they recur in social space as well 
as in social time. 

See my Contemporary Sociological Theories, passim. 

K. Coomaraswamy (The Transformation of Nature in Art, pp. 1-34 et passim) 
admirably demonstrates the similarity; in a sense even identity, of the art mentality and* 
the art theories of the Hindus witji those of St. Thomas Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, and 
other medieval jt^iinkers. He rightly says ateo that the Asiatic art and the ChrxsfiSTi European 
art before the Renaissance belong to the tiame type : and that only with the Renaissance and 
later the European art became illusionistic, naturalistic, or Sensate (in my terms), while the 
Asiatic art remained mainly upon the Ideational or the Mixed ground. 
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We get further and striking corroboration from a study of the nature 
of social groups and their peculiar forms of art. What social group is 
the creator and bearer par excellence of the Ideational art? Obviously 
that composed of the priesthood and clergy whose main vocation is the 
service of God and Hi^ kingdom. Its mentality is posited in the Idea- 
tional world, not in the empirical. Therefore, the art which it creates, 
whether the group be the Christian clergy, the Taoist priests, the Hindu 
Brahmans, the Tibetan and Buddhist lamas, or the Mt. Athos monks, 
is necessari^ Ideational. If on the other hand we take the bourgeoisie, 
the intellectual proletariat, and other empiricists of any kind, ^ their 
business is posited"* entirely or mainly in the empirical world, and even 
here in its most materialistic and Sensate Compartments. For this 
reason their art cannot be Ideational ; on the contrary it is Sensate. 
And the Western art since the fifteenth century has been more and more 
bourgeois, the art of the merchants and financiers and businessmen, and, 
in addition, the art of the half-atheistic and in a considerable degree 
parasitic descendants of the previous nobility and aristocracy. As for 
the Idealistic art, it has been in considerable degree the work of the 
aristocrady and nobility, great, chivalrous, noble, and idealistic, whether 
hereditary or not, whether in the form of the great Greeks who readily 
sacrificed themselves for the glory of gods and country at Marathon or 
elsewhere, or in the form of the feudal aristocracy at its apex. 

The'^present contention is easily verified by a detailed examination 
of any number of specific groups, beginning with some seemingly Idea- 
tional preliterate tribes, like the Zuni Indians. The little that I know of 
the Zufiis shows a crudely Ideational art and mentality However, 

100 There has always been — and there exists in a great abundance especially now — a 

priesthood which is quite Sensate. Such a clergy can never create or be a bearer of ideational 
art. The Elmer Uantrys are but hypocritical sensualists of tile worst type. The early 
Greek or early medieval Christian clergy was in its bulk Ideationally religious, as was the 
bulk of the people of that period. ^ 

101 See, for instance, A. MacDonald, Twenty Years in Tibet (London, 1932) ; G.^Tucci and 
E. Ghersi, Secrets oj Tibet (London, 1935) ; L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and Its Mysteries (London, 
1905). 

102 A. Chukas, Black Angels (Brattleboro, Vt., 1934). 

103 See R. Benedict's Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934). A somewhat cursory and insuffi- 
cient analysis of the cultures and mentality of a few preliterate tribes from this standpoint 

"led me to think that among these tribes there are dearly Ideational and Sensate types of 
cultures and ^at the art forms are correspondingly also crudely Ideational or Sensate or 
Mixed. In oAers, the culture and mentality 2re nonintegrated iogicaily^^of the Pseudo- 
Ideational type. In such logically unintegrated diltures one finds naturally unintegrated 
forms of art — which confirms the rule still more. This, however, is a tentative statement. 
A further serious study of these tribes from this standpoint is necessary. 

1—45 
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4;here are many other, better-known groups for our examination. Sup- 
pose we take the Mendicant Orders. They have been numerous. Their 
mentality (before their decay and demoralization) was Ideational par 
excellence. What was the art which they created, and stood for ? What 
was the art championed by St. Francis, St. Dominic, and their immediate 
successors, before these orders began too actively and less spiritually 
to mterfere in earthly politics and affairs? It was Ideational. The 
same is true of any similar order, in any culture, be it the monks of 
Mt. Athos, or th.e 'Sufist monks, or any others. And in this they are 
at the opposite pole from any group of libertines, the partisans of “ wine, 
women, and song ” in whatever form and from whatever classes, who have 
always stood for the mostf voluptuous-forms of the Sensate art* 

Finally, to take, on the one hand, individuals with Ideational (religious, 
mystical, ascetic) personality, like Meister Eckhart or St. Thomas or 
St. John of the Cross or Savonarola or some nameless hermit or other ; 
on the other hand, persons of the Gargantuan type, fleshly sensual, with 
the psychology of the Carpe diem — it is the rule that those of the Idea- 
tional type have been inclined toward Ideational forms of art, while those 
of the Sensate type have favored the Sensate art. » 

All these considerations suggest that the theory of the Ideational and 
Sensate types of art, with their characteristics and satellites and associa- 
tion correlations as developed in the present work, has a bearing far 
beyond the two chief cultures studied. It is in fact applicable,' if jiot 
to all times and places, then at least to many of the great cultures, and 
to countless groups and persons. To this extent it is a generalization 
of relatively broad validity. 

C. The tempo of change varies characteristically for each style of 
art. It has been stressed that the Ideational art tends to be static in 
its absolute, sacred, ^hieratic nature. However, in the course of time 
it is subject to some change, but the tempo of change is very slow and 
mostly gradual. The Idealistic art occupies a middle position- in this 
respect. ^ As to the Sensate art, by definition it is dynamic in its nature 
and therefore obliged to change incessantly as the art of never-ceasing 
Becoming. Therefore, the tempo of change of the Sensate art is some- 
what faster than the tempo of the Ideational and the Idealistic. More- 
over, as the Sensate art grows the tempo tends more and more to accel- 
erate, until in the overripe stage it becomes so fast that various currents 
are superimposed one upon another in the same period and rSuTc in the 
variety and heterogeneity of various styles and schools. 

See L. Gillet, Bistoire arttstigue des Ordres Mmdiants, chaps, i, ii, a passim. 
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This follows logically from the nature of the art, and the empirical 
reality seems to support the deduction. We have seen that in the lute 
Hellenistic and in the Roman phase of the Sensate art, various fashions 
and waves of imitative archaism, classicism, and other ^^sms’^ came and 
departed within the space of a few decades until they began, so to speak, 
to tread on the tails ^of the preceding phase — so that finally several 
different fashions ” began to coexist simultaneously and gave the familiar 
picture of an archaic chaos of schools and of fads and fancies. We noticed 
that in Western culture as we approach the seventeenth, the eighteenth, 
the nineteenth, and then the twentieth century, this acceleration becomes 
obvious also. Tt^e Renaissance style existed for about two centuries, 
but the baroque existed hardly iiiore than one century, the rococo still 
less ; and the various neo-classic, romantic, impressionistic, expression- 
istic, cubistic, and other waves have existed for still shorter and shorter 
times the nearer we get to our own day. If the contention of Dromel, 
that the style of art changes every fifteen years, is questionable ; if the 
contention of many others that the style changes fundamentally every 
twenty-five to thirty-three years is also open to question as a broad 
generali;5ation ; there can hardly be any doubt that at the present 
moment fashions in art come and go very rapidly, some being even 
shorter than fifteen years in duration. 

This tendency to acceleration in the Sensate art is worth special notice, 
because we are likely to meet it in other compartments of culture. But 
it must not be confused with the many ‘Taws’’ of the acceleration of social 
change and progress formulated by numerous social scientists of the past 
as well as of the present. I do not claim that there is a progressively 
universal acceleration of anything as time goes on. I contend only that 
the tempo of change of the Sensate culture and art may be logically 
expected to be faster than that of the Ideational and the Idealistic ; and 
that, with thb rise of the Sensate, the tempo of chlinge accelerates as we 
move from the initial to the overripe stages of the culture. This has 
little in common with the universal “laws”^of acceleration from the begin- 
ning of human history to the present. In fact my theory to so£ne extent 
contradicts such “laws,” indicating that, if after a phase of the Sensate 
culture there comes again domination of an Ideational culture and art, 
the tempo of the change will be slower than that of the preceding Sensate 


J. Dromel, La Id des rBwlutions^ les les natiomliUSf les d^asHs, les religions 

(Paris, 1862). See also the works of F. Mentr6, F. Rummer, and many others, quoted 
in Chapter Ten of Volume Two of this work. 
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culture, even though this Ideational phase (like the naedieval after the 
Graeco-Roman) comes relatively late. 

D. Generally speaking, the fluctuations from one main type to 
another go hand in hand in all fields of art. If we take fairly long periods, 
sa]^ not porter than a century, then with very few exceptions all the arts 

— painting and sculpture, architecture and music) literature and drama 

— pass simultaneously from one, say Ideational, to another, say Idealistic 
or Sensate form. Only in the__ field of the European music was there a 
noticeable lag in its passing from the Ideational to the Idealistic and 
from that to the .^ensate phase. But even so, the lag was neither exceed- 
ingly great nor contradictory to the kind of transforrnation in the other 
forms of art. It consiste<^ mainly in fhe fact that the specific traits of 
music in each of these phases did not manifest themselves so clearly and 
conspicuously at once as in some other fields. This is due mainly to 
the nature of music. 

If shorter periods are taken and the smaller fluctuations are studied, 
a lack of simultaneity seems to occur somewhat more often, as was shown 
in part in Chapter Twelve and all the preceding chapters. But these 
short-time fluctuations are similar to ripplings upon great wavps ; they 
are neither deep nor fundamental. In these short-time and nonsynchro- 
nous fluctuations there is hardly any uniformity, in the sense that the 
change invariably takes place first in a certain field of art with a lag in 
some other. The reality is that at one time one art may be leading, 
another lagging ; at another period, the situation may be reversed. This 
means that all the theories of the existence of a uniform sequence in 
the change of various arts, with a certain art always leading and others 
lagging in a uniform order — that all such theories (many of which were 
discussed in Chapters Five and Six) are fallacious. 

E. To the extent that the long-time changes in all the arts are 
parallel and more or' less synchronous it is suggested that all the arts 
of the cultures studied have been integrated logically and causally to a 
high degree ; that aU the fine'arts of these cultures are part of one living 
unity., the manifestation of one system; and that thereiore when this 
culture begins to imdergo the process of transformation, they all naturally 
follow the same path and change in the same direcfion. 

Later on we shall see that not only the arts but practically all the main 
compartments of a culture: science and philosophy, law and ethics; 
forms of sockl, political, and economic organization — all Change syn- 
chronously and in the same direction. This shows that in their men- 
tality such cultures are living unities, real systems, though not quite 
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rigid and closely knit ; and not a mere agglomeration of various com- 
partments accidentally placed side by side in time or in space — capable 
of change in quite divergent ways in its different parts. 

F. Since, within the period of some twenty-five hundred years 
which we have studiec^, there have been several rising tides of each of the 
cultural forms, there is no foundation for claiming the existence of any 
perpetual linear tendency in this respect : in the course of time art has 
been moving neither steadily toward bigger and better Ideationalism 
nor in the opposite direction. It moves merely from' one side to another 
in alternating fashion. When one of the forms has completed its im- 
manent course and has lived the span of time destined to it, it decays 
and is replaced, after the proper intermediary'^stages, by the other form. 
So it has been in the past, and so probably it will continue to be. Since 
the dominant form of art for the last five centuries has been Sensate, 
when this has run its life course its place will be taken, in all probability 
after a Mixed phase of transition, by Ideational art. When that has 
lived its appointed span, the Sensate culture will recur again, and so it 
will go until integrated culture or mankind disappears. 

In oth'er words, here again we see the validity of the erratically or 
creatively recurrent conception of sociocultural processes.^®® 

G. I have pointed to many indications that at the end of the nine- 
teenth and in the twentieth century there has appeared in all the fields 
of ajt a strong reaction against the dominant Sensate-Visual-naturalistic 
form. The revolt is clear, but its positive program is as yet confused, 
chaotic, incoherent, similar to that of the transitional period of the third 
and the fourth centuries a.d., when art began to pass from the overripe 
Sensate to the developing Ideational form. Whether this reaction is 
the first swallow of the coming Ideational spring or just a temporary 
reaction nobody can tell certainly. But considering the overripeness of 
our Sensate art and its other characteristics, which point to the possible 

As a matter of fact among serious scholars in the field of art there are very few now who 
fail to notice the “cyclicaU’ or the erratically recurrent direction of the change l!>f art phe- 
nomena. Here ar^ two quotations out of hundreds: ^“Nothing in literature dies: things 
only wane and wax, retire and come forward.’" Saintsbury, op. ciL, Vol. II, p. 

Fluctuations and alternations of styles and currents in art go on all the time. ^^Et ce sera 
iiidefiniment ainsi, en vertu de cette obscure loi d’alternance qui semble Tassise de ce monde, 
-pour la perpetuelle deception des ^sprits de pure logique, epris de synthese totale, qui oubhent, 
dans leur pourchas de Fabsolu, que la vie n’est que Tequilibre instable de forces contraires, 
un passage incessant d’a^ments substitutes dms un cadre, mobile Im-mtoe, et qua en 
vouloir arreter le cours, on ne fait que des cadavreg*, ou, tout au plus, des momies.” Heniy 
Marcel, in Ilistoire du paysage en France (Paris, 1908), p. viii. 

Other theories were quoted and discussed in Chapters Five and Six. 
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Exhaustion of a wave which has lasted from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century, it is not improbable that this change is indeed the beginning 
of something new. At least such an interpretation is no less warranted 
than the opposite. As we shall see in Volumes Two^ and Three, such 
an 'Interpretation is well supported by a similar jevolt against Sensate 
mentality in science, phjlosophy, religion, law, ethics, and in practically 
all the compartments of our culture. Such a “ totalitarian ” revolt can 
hardly be a m*ere short-time ripple. More probably it is the symptom 
of a coming great, turn in the course of our culture and society. 
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Appendix to Chapters Nine and Ten 


The following Appendix gi^s two lists for the countries of Europe that are studied quantitatively: 
one of sources and the other of artists whose works are included in the tables of these chapters.^ The 
lists give an idea of the sources consulted and of the works of the known artists, which, together with the 
works of the unknown artists, make up the basis of the tables. When the exact dates of birth and 
death of the artists are known, they are given. When only the century in which' the artist flourished 
is known, that century is given. Finally, for the artists who are active in the twentieth century, this 
century or only the date of their birth, without that of their death (if they are already dead)^ is given. 

In so far as J^ossible names and dates of the artists are given as they are listed^ in Thieme and Becker s 
Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler,^ which is the standard reference in the field. ^ In^the cases 
of French and Dutch artists E Bcnezit’s Dictiomiaire des peintres ^ and A. Wurzbach’s Niederldndisches 
Ktmstler-Lexikon ^ are used because of their special application to the artists of the countries concerned. 
Otherwise reference is made to the sources noted. 

A small number of the artists are listed not in the country of their birth but in the country where 
they lived and worked. A few of the artists are put in two countries because of their creative activity in 
both of such countries. 

The samples examined consist not only of the works of the artists given in the lists, but also of a 
very considerable part of the works of unknown artists. For Europe before the thirteenth century 
almost all the samples are anonymous. An overwhelming majority of the works of Islamic countries 
are anonymous. 

From the tables, as well as from these lists, one can see that all the countries were not studied with 
the same care. Some, such as England and Spain, were studied less comprehensively, and their samples 
are comparatively few. Other countries, such as Italy, France, Russia, and those of Central Europe, 
were studied more thoroughly, so the samples are more numerous and undoubtedly more complete. 
Inasmuch as this work is not a detailed history of art, the total number of paintings and sculptures of 
known and unknown artists examined and compressed in the tables of Chapters Nine and Ten is thought 
to be quite sufficient for the purposes of the present investigation. 

Finally, though every possible effort was made to avoid errors, it is quite possible that a few of them 
are present, because the author could not personally check every picture and every date hf the more 
than 100,000 pictures and sculptures examined and classified by N. Okunev and his associates. It is 
reasonably certain that the number of such errors is small. If any have slipped into the tabulations 
they hardly could affect the results in any appreciable way. 


CHRISTIAN ART: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


SOURCES 


Bossert, H. and W. Storek. Das mittelallerliche 
, Hatishuch. Leipzig, 1912. 

Codices e Vaticanis selecti, Vol. VIII, 11 Menologio 
di jBasilio II (Cod. Vatic, gr. 1613). Torino, 
1907. * 

Vol. X, C. Stornajolo, Le miniature della 

topografid crisiiana di Cosma Indicopleusie (Cod. 
Vatic, gr. 699). Milano, 1908. 

Dalton, O. M. Byzantine Art and Archaeology. 

Oxford, 1911. « 

Diehl, C. Manuel d'arl lyzantin, 2 vols. Paris, 
1927. . ^ . 

Ebersolt, J. La miniature hyzantine. Pans, 
1926. 

Garrucci, R. SJhpria della arte Christiana, 6 vols. 
Prato, 1S72. 


Goldschmidt, A. Die Elfenheinskulpturen, 3 vols. 
Berlin, 1914. 

Haseloff, A. Codex purpureus Rossanensis. Ber- 
lin, 1898. 

Hevesy, A. de. La hreinaire de Sigismont de 
Luxemburg. Paris, 1911. 

Jerphanion, G. de. Les igUses rupestres de Cappa- 
doce,f^ vols. Paris, 1925-1928. ^ 

Koechlin, R. Les ivoires gothiques Bran^ais, 
2 vols. et album. Paris, 1924. ^ 

Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibmg der 
Bild’Berke der christUcken Epochen. Die Eljen- 
heinbildwerhe. Berlin, 1902. 

“Vart byzaniin chez les Slaves, Les Balkans, in 
Recueils d^ etudes. Paris, 1930* 

Mar^cchi, O, J Monumenti del Museo Crisiiano 
Pio-Lateranense. Milano, 1910, 

Matzul^tsch, L. Byzantinische Antike. Ber- 
• lin, 1929. 


1 U. Thieme and F. Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden KUnstler, 30 vols. ^eipzig, 1907 
2 E Bin6zit, Dktiommire des peintres, sculpteurs, dcssinateurs etjraveurs, 3 vols. (raxis, ipii-iQSs;. 
» A* von Wurzbach, Niederldndisches KUnstler-Lexikon, 3 vols. (Leipag, I 9 ii"i 923 )- 
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Millet, G. Mmmments de VAthos, Vo!. I, Les 
* peintures. Paris, 1927. 

— ^ — Monasiere de Daphni. Paris, xSoo* 

Rcchcrches stir V iconograpkie de VEmn- 

gilc> Paris, 1916. 

Monuments byzantins de Mistra, Paris, 

IQIO. 

Omijnt, H. • Miniatures des plus anciens rnanu- 
scrits grccs de la BibHotheque Rationale du VF 
au XIV^ sicdc. Paris, 1929. 

Sauerland, H. and A Haselotl. Dcr Psalter Erz- 
hisshof Egberts wji Trier, Codex Gerirudianus 
inCmdale, Trier, 1901. r 

Strzygowski, J. Byzantmisfhe Dcnkmaler, 3 vols 
Wien, *1891, i8q 3, ancLipoa. 

Swarzenski, G. Die Salzburger Malcrci. Leipzig, 
1908 . r 


Die Regensburger Buchmalerei des X Uftd 

XI Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, 1901. 

Wilpcrt, J. Die Malereien der Katakomhen Roms. 
Freiburg, 1903. 

WoMin, H. Die Bamberger Apokalypse. Miin- 
chen, 1918. 

Zimmermann, H. V or^arolmgische Miniaturen, 
4 vols. Berlin, 1916. 

Other works cited in the text. 


ARTISTS 


A list of the artists is not given, sfnee their names, 
with few exceptions, are unknown. 


ITALY 


SOURCES 


Ancona, Paolo. La miniature italienne du an 
XVD. Paris, 1925. 

Babelon, J. Pisanello. Paris, 1931. 

Badt, K. Andrea Solario. Leipzig, 1914. 

Basch, V. Titien. Paris, 1920. 

Bercken, E. von der. Malerei der Renaissance in 
Italien. Potsdam, 1927. 

Bercken, E. von der and A. L. Mayer. Jacopo 
TintorctiOy 2 vols. Munchen, 1923. 

Berenson, B. Die M dler der Renaissance, 4 vols. 
Miinchen^ 1923. 

The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, 

3 vols, London, 1920-1927. 

Biehl, W. Toskanmhc Plastik des friihen und 
hohen MUtelallers. Leipzig, 1926. 

Bindi, V. Artisti abbruzzesi. Napoli, 1883. 

Bode, W. Die Kunst der Fruhrcnaissance in lia- 
lien. Berlin, 1923. 

Florentincr Bildkauer der Renaissance. 

Berlin, 1921. 

Die Italienischen Bronzestaiueiten der Re- 
naissance. Berlin, 1912. 

Callari, L. Storia dell arte contemporanea italiana. 
Roma, 1909. 

Colasanti, A. La galleria nazmiale di arte mo- 
derm in Roma. Milano, 1923. 

Dvofdkr M. Geschichte der Italienischen Munst im 
Zeiialter der Renaissance, 2 vols. Munchen, 
1928... ^ 

Escher, K. Malerei der Renaissance in Itdien, 
2 vols. Berlin, 1922. ^ 

Federici, N. G. ~ Althan, Nino d\ GU artisti 
iialiani. Torino, 1902. 

Fiocco, G. Francesco Guardi. Firenze, 1923. 

Mark di Andrea Mantegna. Bolegna, 

1927. 

— - — ■ Die Venezianische Malerei des XYII und^ 
XVIII Jahrkwt^erts, Berlin, 1929. 

Fiat, P. Les premiers V^itiens. Paris, 1899?" 

Focillon, H. Bmnnuto CelUni. Paris, 1910. 

Fraschetti, S. U Bernini. Milano, 1900, 


Frbhlich-Bum, L. Parmigianino mid der Manie- 
rismus. Wien, 1921. 

Gabelentz, H. von der. Fra Bartolommeo und die 
Jlorentiner Renaissance, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1922. 

Gauthiez, P. Luini. Paris, 1907. 

Geiger, B. Alessandro Magnasco. Wien, 1923. 

Gnoli, XJ. Marie umbra alia mostra di Perugia. 
Bergamo, 190S. 

Pittori e miniatori nelV Umbria. Spolcto, 

1923. 

Goloubew, V. Les dessins de Jacopo Bellini, 
2 vols. Bruxelle.s, 1912. 

Grunwald, A. Florentiner Studien. Prague, 1914, 

Habich, G. Die Medailleti der italienischen Re- 
naissance. Berlin, 1923. 

Hadeln, Detiev F. von. Zeichnungen des Giacomo 
Tintoretto. Berlin, 1922. 

Zeichnungen des Tizian, Berlin, 1924. 

Hamann, R. Die Fruhrenaissance der Italieni- 
schen Malerei. Jena, 1909. 

Hausenstein, W. Das Work des Vittore Carpaccio, 
Stuttgart, 1925, 

Kristelier, P# Andrea Mantegna, Berlin, 1902. 

Jacopo de Barbari. Paris, 1S96. 

Tizian. II irionfo della fede. Berlin, 1 906. 

Malaguzzx-Valeri, F. Leonardo da Vinci e la 
scidlura. Bologna, 1922. * 

Melani* A. Manuale di scuUura italiana. Mi- 
lano, 1899. 

Mendelssohn, H. Fra Filippo Lip^. Berlin, 
1909, 

Michelangelo. Mappe des ^Kmistwarts. Miin- 
chen, 1911-1914. 

Missirini, M. Storia della romana Accademia di 
San Lucca. Roifia, 1823. 

Molmenti, P, Acque-forii dei Tiepolo. Venezia, 

1896. 

Nicodemi, G. La pifiura milanese dell eid neo- 
classica. Milano, 1915, 

— - — - Marte italiana. Padova, 

Ojetti, U., L. Dami, and N. Tarchiani. La pUtura 
italiana del seicento c del seUecento alia mostra di 
Palazzo PiUi. Roma, 1924* 

Pevsner, N» Die Italknische Malerei von Ende 
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der Renaissance bis sum Ausgehenden Rokoko. 
Potsdam, 1Q27. 

Planiscig, L. Venesianische Bildhauer der Re- 
naissance. Wien, 1921. 

Posse, H, Der romische Maler Andrea SaccU. 
Leipzig, 1925. 

Rava, A. G. B. Riazzetta. Firenze, 1921. 

Ricci, C. Pier della Francesca.^ Roma, i pro. 

• — Melozzo da Forli. Roma, 1911. 

Luca Signorelli. Roma, 1912 

Roger-Miles, L. Leonard de Vinci et les Jocondes. 
Paris, 1923. 

Rolfs, W. Geschichte der Malerei Neapels. Leip- 
zig, 1910. 

Rusconi, A. J. So^ndro Botticelli. Bergamo, 1907. 
Saltini. Le arti belle in Toscana da mezzo il secolo 
XVIII al di nostri. Firenze, 1862. 

ScHosser, J. Tommaso da Modena Wien, 1898 
Schmarsow, A. Italienische Kunst im Zeitalier 
Dantes. Augsburg, 1928. 

Masaccio Studien, 4 vols. Kassel, 1895- 

1898. 

Scbottmiiller, F. Donatello. Muneben, 1904. 
Schubring, P. Die Kunst der Hochrenaissance in 
Italien. Berlin, 1926. 

Siren, 0 . Toskanische Maler im XIII Jahrhun- 
dert. Berlin, 1922. 

Dessins et tableaux de la renaissance ita- 

lienne dans les collections de Suede. Stockholm, 
1902. 

Don Lorenzo Monaco. Strassburg, 1905. 

Somar6, E. Masaccio. Milano, 1924. 

Springer, A. and C. Ricci. Manuale di storia 
delV arte. Bergamo, 1924. 

Steinmann, E. Die Sixtinische Kapelle, 2 vols. 
Miinchen, 1901-1905. 

Toesca, TP. Masolino da Panicale. Bergamo, | 
1908. 

Venturi, A. Storia delV arte italiana, to vols. 
Milano, 1901-1936. 

— Studi dal veto. Milano, 1927. 

Botticelli. Roma, 1926. 

Venturi, L. Le Origini della pittura venesiana, 
1300-1500. Venezia, 1907. 

Voss, H. Die Malerei der Spdirenaissance in Rom 
und Florens^ 2 vols. Berlin, 1920. 

Weigelt, C. Duccio di Buoninsegna. Leipzig, 
1911. 

Willard, A. R. History of Modern Italian Art. 
London,-* 1899. 

Zahn, L. and G. Kirsta. Caravaggio. Berlm, 
1928. 

Catalogues of art museums. Art journals. Other 
works cited in the text. 


ARTISTS 


Abate, Pier Ai^tonio delF = Pietro Antonio da 
ModeriS. ?--i473* 

Abbate, Nkolo. 1512-157^, 

Abbiati, Filippo. 1640-1715. 

AdemoHo, Carlo. 1825-19x1. 

Agabiti, Pietro Paolo, c. 1470't;. 1540. 


Agnolo da Siena = Agostino di Giovanni. XIILi' 
XIV centuries. 

Agnolo di Ventura. XIV century. 

Agostino d’Antonio di Duccio. 1418-1481 - 
Agostino di Federigo. XV (?) century. 

Agresti, Livio. XVI century. 

Agricola, Filippo. 1776-1857. 

Alamagna, Giovanni d’. ?-i 4 Sb. 

Alari Bonacolsi, Pietro Giacomo = L'Antico. 
c. 1 460-1 $2 St, 

Albacini, Carlo. 1777-1858. 

Albani, Francesco. 1578-1660. 

Alberti, Cherubino. 1555-1615. 

Alberti, Leon Battista degli. 1404-1472^ 
Albertinelli, Mariotto. 1474-15x5- 
Albertis, Sebastiano d’. 1828-1897. ^ 

Alenis, Tommaso de. XV-XVI centuries. 

Alexii, Andreas. XV century . 

Alfani, Domenico, c. 14S0-1553. 

Alfani, Orazio. c. 1510-1583. 

Algardi, Alessandro. 1602-1654. 

Aliprandi, Giacomo. XVI century. 

Allamagna, Giusto d’. XV century. 

Allegretto, Nuzi. XIV century. 

Allegri, Pomponio. i 52 i-iS 93 
Allori, Cristofano. 1577-1621. 

Altichiero da Zevio. c. 1320-c. 1385- 
Alvergna, Fra Antonio dell’. XIV (?) century. 
Amadeo, Giovanni Antonio. 1447-1522. 

Amato, Giovanni Antonio d’. c. 1475-^'* xSS 5 
Ambrogio da Milano. XV-XVI centuries. 

Amici, Luigi. 1813-1897. 

Amidano, Giulio Cesare. 1566-1630. 

Amigoni, Jacopo. 1675-1752. 

Ammanati, Bartolomeo. 15x1-1592.^ 

Anderlini, Giovanni Paolo. XVIII century. 
Andrea di Ardito. XIV century. 

Andrea di Mino da Siena. XIV century. 

Andrea da Murano. XV-XVI centuries. 

Anesi, Paolo. XVIII century. 

Angeli, Giuseppe, c. 1709-179S- ^ , 

Angelico, Fra Beato = Guidolino di Pietro da 
Mugello. 13S7-X4SS- 
Angelini, Giuseppe- 1 73 5 -x Si i . 

Angelini, Tito. 1806-187S. 

Ansaldo, Andrea. 1584-1638. 

Anselmi, Michelaitgelo. 1491-1554* 

Ansuino da Forli. XV century. 

Antonelio da Messina, c. I 430 -X 479 * 

Antonello de Saliba. ?-i 535 . ^ 

Antoni^zo, Romano » Antoniazzo di Benedetto 
Aquilio. XV~XVI centuries. ^ 

Antonio di Chellino da Pisa. XV century. 
Antonio di Cristiforo. XV century. 

Antonio da Viterbo. XV— XVI centuries. 

Antonio di Orlando. XIII century. 

Antonio da Padova. XIV century. 

Apollonio da Firenze. XIII-XIV centuries. 
Applani, Andrea, 1754-1817. 

Aquila. Andrea dair. XV century. 

'sAquilio, Bernardino. XV— centuries. 

Aquilio, Marcantonio, XV-XVI centuries. ^ 
Aretusi, Pellegrino de - il Munari « Pellegrmo 
da Modena, 1460/ 65-1 523. 

Argenti, Giosud. 1819-1892. 
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rgoniento di ITgoHno. XIV century. 

Arienti, Carlo. 1801-1873. 

Aspetti, Tiziano. 1565-1607. 

Asta, Andrea dell’. 1673-1721. 

Aiilista, Angelo d’, XV century. 

Avanzo, Jacopo. XIV-XV centuries. 

Azegiio, Taparelli d’. *1798-1866. 

Babffccio, Anlonid i35i“i43S* 

Badalocchio, Sisto Tosa. 1581-1647. 

Badile, Antonio, c, 1516-1560. 

Baglione, Giavanni. 1571-1644. 

Baglioni, Cesare.’ cr 1560-c. 1610. 

Balbi, Filippo. 1S06-1890. 

Baidini, paccio. XV centufy, 

Baldovinetti, Alesso. 1425-1499. 
Balducci^Matteo. XV*-XVI centuries. 

Balestra, Antonio. 1666-1740. 

Bambini, Nicolo. 1651-1736. 

Banco, Nanni di, c. i373-(;. 1420. 

Bandinelli, Baccio. 1493-1560. 

Bandini, Tommaso. 1S07-1S49, 

Barabino, Nicolo. 1832-1891. 

Baratta, Francesco. ?“i666. 

Baratta, Pietro. XVIII century. 

Barbari, Jacopo de’. c. 14S0-C. 1515. 

Barbella, Costatino. 1852- 
Barile, Antonio. 1453-1516. 

Barnaba da Modena. XIV century. 

Barocci, Frederigo Jacopo = Vignola, 1526/28- 
1612. 

Baroncelli, Nicolo di Giovanni = Nicolo dal 
Cavallo. XV century. 

Bartoli, Taddeo di. 1363-1422, 

Bartolini, Lorenzo. 1777-1850, 

Bartolo di Fredi. 1 -c, 1410. 

Bartolomeo da Pian Castagnajo. XV century. 
Bartolommeo, Fra =« Baccio della Porta. 1472- 
1S17. 

Bartolommeo di Vanni. XIV century. 
Bartolommeo Veneto. XV-XVI centuries. 
Baruzzi, Cincinnato. 1790-1878. 

Barzaghi, Francesco, 1839-1892. 

Basaiti, Marco. 1470-c. 1521. 

BasoH, Antonio. 1848- 

Bassano, Francesco il Giovane = Francesco da 
Ponte. 1549-1592. 

Bassano, Francesco il VeccMo.^ c. 1475-1530. 
Bassano, Giacomo da Ponte. 1510-1592. 
Bassano, Giambattista. 1553-1613. 

Bastiani, Lazzaro. 1425-15 12. 

BastianSii, Giovanni, 1830-1868. 

Batoni, Pompeo Girolamo. 1708-1787. 

Battagid, Giovanni di Domenico da Lodi. XV 
century. r 

Battista, Martino di » Pellegrino da San Baniele. 
1460/70-1547. 

Beaumont, Claudio Francesco. 1694-1766. 
Beccafumi, Domenico. 1486-1551. 

Beccaria, Angelo. 1S20-1S97. 

Begarelli, Antonio, c. 1500-1565. 

Bella, Stefano <!ell§^, 1610-1664. 

Bellano, Bartolommeo, c. 1434-1496/97. 

Bellini, Gentile. 1429-1507. 

Bellini, Giovanni « Giambellino. 0. 1430-1516, 
Bellini, Jacopo. 1400-c. 1470. 


Belliniano, Vittore. XV-XVI centuries. 

Bellosio, Carlo 1801-1849. 

BelioUo, Beinardo. 1720-1780. 

Bellucci, Antonio. 1654-1726. 

Bembo, Benedetto. XV century. 

Bembo, Bonifazio. XV century. 

Bencovich, Federico = ii Dalmalino. c. 1670- 
c 1740. , 

Benedetto di Baldassare. XVI century. 
Benedetto Ranuci di Spoleto. XIl-XIlI cen- 
turies. 

Benedetto da Rovezzano. 1 174-c. 1552. 
Benfatto, Alvise = Dal Friso. 1559-1611. 
Benvenuti, Pietro. 1 769-1 8 \ ^ 

Berlinghieri, Berlinghiero. XIII «century. 
Berlinghieri, Bonaventura. XIII century. 
Bernardino di Mariotto^ dello Stagno. XVI cen- 
tury. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo. 1598-1^^80. 
Berretoni, Niccold, 1637-1082 
Bertini, Francesco di Fausto. XVII century 
Bertini, Giuseppe. 1825-1898. 

Berto di Giovanni. XV-XVI centuries. 

Bertoldo di Giovanni, c. 1420-1491 
Bertucci, Giovanni Battista == Berlucci da 
Faenza. c. 1540-1614. 

Bettini, Domenico. 1644-1705. 

Bevilacqua, Giovanni Ambrogio. XV-XVI cen- 
turies. 

Bezzi, Bartolomeo. 1851- 
Bezzuoli, Giuseppe. 1784-1 85 5. 

Bianco, Bartolommeo, c. isao 1657. 

Bibiena, Ferdinando Galli Galli rla Bibiena. 

1657-1743- 

Bicci Family. XIV-XV centuries. 

Biscaino, Bartolommeo, c. 1632-1657. 

Biscarra, Cesare. XX century. 

Bison, Giuseppe Bernardino. 1762-1844. 

Bissolo, Francesco, c. 1470-1554. 

Bistolfi, Lcantlro. 1859- 
Boccaccino, Boccaccio. 1467-1525. 

Boccati, Giovanni, c. 1420--? 

Boccioni, Umberto. 1882-1916. 

Bocco, Fabriano da. XIII-XIV centuries. 

Boigi, Andrea. XVII century. 

Boldini, Jean Giovanni, 1845-1931. 

Bolgarini, Bartolommeo. ?- 1^578. 

Bologna, Andrea da. XIV century. 

Bologna, Giovanni ~ Giambologna, c. 1524- 
1608. ^ 

Boltraffio, Giovanni Antonio. 1467-1516. 
Bombelii, Sebastiano. 1635-1716. 

Bonajuto, Andrea di ~ Andr#^i Bonaiti. ?'-i377. 
Bonascia, Bartbolommeo. r. 1450-1527, 

Bonesi, Gian Girola^pio. 1653-1725. 

Bonfigli, Benedetto, c. 1420-1496. 

Bongi, Domenico. XVI century. 

Bonifo, Giuseppe. 1707-1789, 

Bon o Buno, Bartolommeo. ?-i529. 

Bono, Giovanni di Bertuccio. ?‘^e442. 

Bono da Ferrara. XV centur>9 

Bonofacio, di Pitati = Bonifazio Verone.se. 

1487-1553, 

Bonozza, Giovanni. XVII-XVIII centuries. 
Bonsigmri, Francesco, c. 1455-1519. 
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Bordone, Paris. 1500-1570. 

Borghese, Ippolito. XVII century. 

Borghesi da Parma, Giambattista. 1790-1846. 
Borgino dal Pozzo, XIV century. 

Borgognone, Ambrogio di Stefano. c. 1455-1523. 
Borromini, Francesco. 1599-1667. 

Bosa, Antonio. i78o-i%5. 

Boselli, Felice. 1650-1732. 

Bossi, Giuseppe. 1777-1815. 

Botticelli, Sandro = Alessandro di Mariano da 
Vanni Filipepi. 1444-1510. 

Bracci, Pietro. 1700-1773. 

Braccini, Andrea. XIV century. 

Bramante, Donato, c. 1444-15 14. 

Bramantino = Bartolommeo Suardi. c. 1470- 
1536. 

Brandi, Giacinto. 1623-1691. 

Brea, Liicovico. c. i443-<7. 1520. 

Bregno, Andrea = Andrea da Milano. 1421-1506. 
Breschia, Bartolommeo da. 1506-c. 1578. 
Brescianino, Andrea del = Piccinelli. c. 1485-? 
Brina, Francesco, c. 1540-c. 1586. 

Brini, Giovanni. ?~I599. 

Brizio, Francesco, c. 1575-1623. 

Bronzino, Angelo = Agnolo di Cosimo di Ma- 
riano. 1503-1572. 

Brunellescbi, Filippo di ser. 1377-1446. 

Bruni, Bruno di. XVII century. 

Brusasorci, Domenico, c 1516-1567. 

Brusasorci, Felice. 1542-1605. 

Brusco, Paolo Girolamo. 1742-1820. 

Brustolon, Andrea. 1662-1732. 

Buffalmacco — Cristofani Buonamico. XIII-XIV 
centuries 

Bugatti, Zanetto di. XV century. 

Bugiardini, Giuliano. 1475-1554. 

Buonamato, Luigi. 1795-1878. 

Buonconsiglio, Giovanni — il Marescalco. 

P-iSS?- 

Buntalenti, Bernardo. 1536-1608.^ 

Busciolano, Antonio. 1823-1871. 

Busi, Giovanni » il Cariani. 1485/90-1547. 
Busti, Agostino ~ il Bambaja. 14S3-1548. 
Butinone, Bernardino Jacobi. XV'^XVI cen- 
turies. 

Cabianca, Vincenzo. 1827-1902. 

Caccavello, Annibale, c. 1515-? 

Cacciatori, Benedettb. 1794-1871. 

Cafaro, Giuseppe. XVI century. 

Caffa, Melcjiiorre. i635(?)-i667. 

Caggiano, Fideie. 1804-1880. 

Cagnacci == Guido Canlassi." 1601-1681. 
Calandra, David. 

Calegari, Antonio. 1698-1777- 
Caliari, Benedetto. 1538-1598. 

Caliari, Carlo. 1570-1596. 

Caliari, Gabriele. 1568-1631. 

Callani, Gaetano. 1736-1809. 

'Calvi, Lazzaro. 1502-1607. 

Calvi, Pantaleone. iS02“i59S- 
Canibiaso, iiuca. 1 527-1 S^S- 
Cambio, Arnolfo di. ?-i302. 

Cametti, Bernadino. 1682-1736. 

Cammarano, Micbele. 1849-1920. 

CamogH, Bartolommeo da. XIV-XV centuries. 


Campagna, Girolamo, 1549/50-1626. 

Campagnoia, Domenico. ?-is82. 

Campagnola, Giulio. 1482-? 

Campi, Bernardino. 1522-1590/95.' 

Campi, Giulio. 1502-1572. 

Camuccini, Vincenzo. 1 7 7 i-i 844 
Canal, Antonio = il Canaletto. 1697-1768. 
Canavesio di Pinerolo, Giovanni. XV century. 
Canerio, Anselmo. XVI century. 

Canesi, Ulisse. ^1807-1895. 

Canonica, Pietro. 1869- 
Canova, Antonio. 1757-1822'. 

Cantagallina, Remigio. 1582-1635. 

Cantarini, Simone = ii Pesarese. i6i2-3;,648. 
Canzio, Michele. 1787-2868. 

Capalti, Alessandro, c. 1 810-1 868. 

Capanna da Siena. XV-XVI centuries. 

Caporali, Bartolommeo. XV century. 

Cappella, Frt^ncesco. 1714-1784. 

Cappella, Scipione. XVIII century. 

Capponi, Luigi di Giampietro. XV century. 
Capriolo, Domenico. 1494-1528. 

Caracciolo, Giovanni Battista = Battistello 
c. 1570-1637. 

Caratti, Franz. ?~i679. 

Caravaggio Michelangelo da Caravaggio- c. 1 565- 
1609. 

Carbone, Giovanni Bernardo. 1614-1683. 

Carcano, Filippo. 1840- 

Cardelli, Domenico. XVIII century. 

Carducci, Bartolommeo. 1560-1608. 

Carducci, Michelangelo. XVI century. 

Carducci, Vicenzo. 1578-1638. 

Carena, F elice. 1 880- 
Carlevaris, Luca. 1665-1731. 

Carloni, Taddeo. 1543-1613. 

Carloni, Giovanni Andrea. 1590-1630. 

Carloni, Giovanni Battista. 1592-1677. 
Camevali, Giovanni. 1806-1873. 

Camevalle, Bartolommeo della Corradini fra. 
?-I484. 

Carona, Pietro Lombardo da. XVI century. 
Caroto, Giovanni. 1488/95-1563/66. 

Caroto, Giovanni. 1491-1563. 

Caroto, Giovanni Francesco, c, 1480-1555. 
Carpaccio, Vittore. i4S5-'^526. 

Carpi, Girolamo da. 1501-1556. 

Carpioni, Giulio. 1011-1674. 

Carrd, Carlo Dalmazzo 1881- 
Carracci, Annibale, 1560-1609. 

Carracci, ’^Lodovico. 1555-1619. 

Carradori, Francesco. 1747-1825. 

Carrea, Bartolommeo, c. 1750-1839. 

Carriera, Bosalba. 1 675-175 7 ■ 

Carta, Natale. 1790-1884. 

Cartel, Luigi. 1822-1891. 

Casareggio, Andrea. I74^“i799. 

Caselli, Cristoforo = il Temperello. ?-iS2i. 
Casnedi, Raffaello. 1S22— 1892. 

Cassioli, Amos. 1832-1891. 

Castagno^ Andrea dal. 1410-11^7. 

Castillo, Giovan Battista = Bergamasco. 1509- 
1579. 

Gastello, Francesco da = il Tifemate. XV-XVI 
centuries. 
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^Castiglione, Giovanni Benedetto = il Grechetto. 
7616-1670. 

Catena, Giovanni Gherardo dalle. XVI century. 
Catena, Vic^nzo di Biagio. c. 1470-T531. 
Cattaneo, Danese. c. 1509-1573. 

Cavalcanti, xlndrea di Lazzaro — il Buggiano. 
1412-1463. 

Cafallcri, Ferdinando. 1794-1865. 

Cavallini, Francesco. XVII century. 

Cavallmi, Pietro XIII-XIV centuries. 
Cav^iino, Rernardo. 1622-1654. 

Cavalori, MirabeilcJ. 1510/20-1572. 

Cavazzoia, Paolo Morando. 1480-1522. 
Cavazz(ani Zanotti, Giovanfii Pietro. 1674-1765. 
Cavedoni, Giacomo. 1577-1660. 

Ceccari^i, Giovanni. XVIII-XIX centuries. 
Celentano, Bernardo. 1S35-18O3. 

Celesti, Andrea. 1637-1706. 

Celio, Gaspero. 1571-1640. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. 1500-1571. 

Ceniii di Francesco di ser Cenni. XIV-XV cen- 
turies. 

Cennini, Cennino di Drea. 1370-? 

Cerquozzi, Michelangelo = delle Battaglie = delle 
Bambociate. 1602-1660. 

Cerrachi, Giuseppe. 1751-1802. 

Ceruti, Giacomo. XVIII century. 

Cesari, Giuseppe == il cavaiierc d’Arpino. 1568- 
1640. 

Cesariano, Cesare di Lorenzo. 14S3-1543. 

Cesi, Bartolommeo. 1556-1629. 

Chiaradia, Enrico. 1851-1901. 

Chirico, Giacomo di. 1844/45-1884. 

Ciardi, Guglielmo. 1843-1907. 

Cignani, Carlo. 162S-1719. 

Cignani, Felice. 1660-1724. 

Cignaroii, Gianbettino. 1706-1770. 

Cima da Coneglino, Gianbattista. 1459-1518. 
Cimabue « Cenni di Pepi. c. 1240-1302. 

Cini, Branco, XIV century. 

Ciseri, Antonio. 1821-1891. 

Cittadini, Pietro Francesco. 1616-1681. 
Ciuffagni, Bernardo di Piero di Bartolommeo, 

1381-1457- 

Civerchio, Vincenzo = Fanone. 146S/70-1544. 
Civitali, Matteo di Giovanni. 1436-1501. 

Cocari, Niccolo di Giovanni Niccolo Fiorentino. 
1430-1S14. 

Coducci, Moro di Martino » il Moretto. c. 1440- 

iSOf, 

Coghetti, Francesco. 1804-1875. 

Colie, ^RafSncllo dal. c. 1500-1566. 

Colli, 'Giovanni, 1636-1681 . 

Colonna, Angelo Michele. 1600-1687. 

Commodi, Andrea. 1560-1638. 

Comoili, Giovanni Battista. 1775-1830. 

Conca, Sebastiano, 1680-1764. 

Consani, Vincenco. 1818-1887. 

Consoni, Niccolo. 18x4-1884. 

Conti, Bernardino del. ?-iS22. 

Conti, Primo, 4??oo- 

Conventi, Giulio Cesare. 1577-1640. 

Coppi, Giacomo « del Meglio. 1523-1591. 
Coppo di Marcovaldo. 1225/30-? 

Corenzio, Belisario. 1558-1643. 


Cornacchini, Agostino. 1685-1740. 

Cornevalle, Bartolommeo della Corradini fra 
?-i484 

Cornienti, Cherubino. 1816-1860. 

Corona, Anselmo XVI century. 

Corona, Claudio. XVI century. 

Corradini, Antonio. ?-»i752. 

Corrcggm — Antonio Allegri. 1494-1534. 
Cortona, Pietro aa = Berrettini. 1596-1669. 
Cossa, Francesco del. 1435-1477. 

Costa, Lorenzo, c. 1460-1535. 

Costoli, Aristodemo. 1803-1871. 

Cozzarelli, Giacomo di Bartolomeo di Marco. 
1453-1515. 

Credi, Lorenzo di. 1459-1537. ,, 

Cremona, Tranquillo. 183 7-1 87 8. 

Cremonini, Giovanni Battista, c. 1550-1610, 
Crescenzio, Antoneilo de = il Palermitano. 
c. c. 1467-1542. 

Crespi, Daniele. 1590-1630. 

Crespi, Giovanni Battista = il Cerano. 1557- 
1633. 

Crespi, Giuseppe Maria ~ lo Spagnuolo. 1665- 

1747. 

Creti, Giuseppe. 1634-1714. 

Criscuolo, Giovan Filippo, c. 1500-1584. 
Cristoforo, Romano Giovanni, c. 1470-1512. 
Crivclli, Angelo Maria. ?-r73o. 

Crivelli, Carlo. 1430/35-1495. 

Curia, Francesco. 153S-1610. ^ 

Curti, Girolamo « Dentone. c. 1576-1632. 
Daddi, Barnardo. ?-i3So. 

Dalbono, Edoardo. 1843-1915. 

Danti, Vincenzo. 1530-1576. 

Demi, Paolo Emilio. 1707-1863. 

Demin, Giovanni. 1786-1859. 

De Pisis, Filippo. 1896- 
Desiderio, Settignano da. 1428-1464. 
Diamantini, Giuseppe. 1621-1705. 

Diotti, Giuseppe. 1779-1846. 

Diziani, Gasparo. 16S9-1767. 

Dolci, Carlo. 1616-1686. 

Domeniciiino « Domenico Zampieri. 1581-1641. 
Domenico tii Paris padovano, del Cavallo. XV 
century. 

Donatello — Donato di Niccolo di Betto Bardi. 
13S6-1466. 

Doni, Dono dei. c. 1500-1575. 

Dossi, Battista, ?-i548. 

Dossi Dosso = Giovanni de Luteri... 1479-1542. 
Duedo di Buoninsegna c. 1255-1319. 
Duknowich da Trau, Giovanni ~ Giovanni Dal- 
mata. c, 1440-1509. ^ 

Dupre, Giovanni. 1817-1882. 

Duquesnoy, Francesco » il Flamingo. 1594- 
1643. 

Durandi, Giacomo. 1410-1469. 

Durante, Fortunato. 1787-1863. 

Eismann, Carlo. 1679-1718. 

Emanueli, Giovanni. 1816-1894. 

Enrico di TecHce. XIIT centu^. 

Errantc, Giuseppe. 1760-1821. 

Este, Antonio d’, 1754-1837. 

Evangelista di Pian di Meleto. c, 1458-1549. 
Fabriano, Gentile da. ?-i427. 
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Fabris, Giuseppe de. 17Q0-1860, 

Fadiga, Domenico, c XVIII-XIX centuries. 
Falcone, Aniello. 1600-1656. 

Falconetto, Maria, c. 1468-1534. 

Fanachiotti, Cesare. 1809-1877. 

Fancelli, Bartolo di Bernardo. XVI century. 
Farinati, Giovanni Battista. 1532-1592. 

Farinati, Paolo. 1524-1606. 

Faruffini, Federico. 1831-186^. 

Fasolo, Giovanni Antonio. 1530-1572. 

Fasolo, Lorenzo. XV-XVI centuries. 

Fattori, Giovanni. 1824-1908. 

Favretto, Giacomo. 1849-1887. 

Federighi, Antonio, c. 1420-1490. 

Fedi, Pio. 1816-1892. 

Ferramola, Floriano. 1480-1528. 

Ferrari, Bartolommeo. 1780-1844. 

Ferrari, Ettore. 1849- ^ 

Ferrari, Eusebio. XV-XVI centuries. 

Ferrari, Gaudenzio. c. 1471-1546. 

Ferrari, Giovanni Andrea dei. 1598-1669. 

Ferrari, Giovanni = Torretti. 1744-1826. 

Ferrari, Luigi. 1810-1894. 

Ferrata, Ercole. 1610-1686. 

Ferri, Giro. 1634-1689. 

Ferrucci, Andrea di Piero = Andrea da Fiesole. 
1465-1526 ^ 

Ferrucci da Fiesole, Francesco di Simone. 1437- 
1493 - 

Feti, Domei^ico. c. 1589-1624. 

Filaretc, Antonio di Pietro Averlino. 1400- 
c. 1469 

Finelli, Carlo. 1785-1853. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, c. 1445-1522/25. 

Fiori, Ernesto de. 1884- 
Florigerio, Sebastiano. c. isoo-c. 1543. 

Fogojino, •Marcello. XV-XVI centuries. 

Fonduti, Agostino dei. XV century. 

Fontana, Prospero. 1512-1597. 

Fontanesi di Reggio Emilia, Antonio. 1818-1882. 
Fontebasso, Francesco. 1709-1768/69. 

Foppa, Vincenzo, c. 1427-^. 1515. 

Forabosco. Girolamo. XVII century. 

Fraccaroli, Innocenzo. 1805-1882. 

Fracassini, Cesare. 1838-1868. 

Fragiacomo, Pietro. 1856-1922. 

Francesca, Piero della, c. 1420-1492. 

F*ranceschi, Alessandro. 1 789-1 S34. 
Francescbini, Marcantonio. 1648-1729. 
Francesco 4 a- Siena. XVI century. 

Franchi, Alessandro. 183871914, 

Franchi, Giuseppe. 1731-1806. 

Francia, Giacomo, ^ 1486-1557. 

Franciabigio = Francesco Bigi di Cristofano. 

1482-1525. ^ 

Fumiani, Giovanni Antonio. 1643-1710. 

Fungai, Bernardino, c. 1460-1516. 

Furini, Francesco. 1604-1646. 

Gabbiani, Anton Domenico. 1652-1726. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, c. 1300-1366. 

Gaggini, Giuseppe. 1791-1867. 

Gaggini, Pace. XV-XVI centuries. 

Gagini, Domenico. ?-i492. 

Gagliardi, Pietro. 1809-1890. 

Galli, Antonio. ?-i862. 


Galli, Pietro. 1804-1 S77. 

Gamba, Enrico. 1831-1SS3. 

Gamba, Francesco. 1818-1887. 

Gambarini, Giuseppe. 1680-1725. ' 

Gambello, Antonio. XV century. 

Gandini del Grano, Giorgio. 1489-1538. 
Gandolfino d’Asti. XV-^VI centuries. 

Garaventa, Giambattista. 17 77-1 840. 

Garguilo, Domenico — Micco Spadaro. 161 2- 
1679. 

Garofalo, il Benvenuto Tisi. 1481-1559. ^ 
Gastaldi, Andrea. 1826-1889. 

GattS, Bartolommeo della Dei, Pier d’ Antonio. 

1448- 1502. 

Gatti, Bamardino == Sojaro. 1495-1575. 

Gatti, Fortunate. 1597-1651. 

Gatti, Saturnine de’. 1463-c. 1521. 

Gaulli, Giambattista = il Baciccia. 1639-1709. 
Gemito, Viixenzo. 1852- 
Genga, Bartolommeo. 1516-1558. 

Genga, Girolamo, c. 1476-1551. 

Gennari, Benedetto, c. 1575-1610. 

Gerini, Lorenzo di Niccolo. XIV-XV centuries. 
Gerino da Pistoia. XV-XVI centuries. 

Gessi, Giovanni Francesco. 1588-1649. 

Gherardi, Cristofaro — Doceno. 1508-1556. 
Gherardi, Filippo. 1643-1704. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo. 1378-1455. 

Ghiberti, Vittorio. 1416-1496. 

Ghirlandaio, Davide = Davide Bigordi. 1452- 

1525- 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico = Domenico Bigordi. 

1449- 1494. 

Ghirlandaio, Ridolfo. 1483-1561. 

Ghislandi, Fra Vittore. 1655-1743. 

Ghisolfi, Giovanni. 1623-1683. 

Giacomo di Zambonino da Campione. ?-i398. 
Giambologna == Giovanni Bologna, c, 1524- 
1608. 

Gianelli, Bartolommeo. 1824-1894. 

Giaquinti, Corrado. 1699-1765. 

Gigante, Giacinto. 1806-1876- 
Giolfimo, Niccol6 di Niccolo. 1476-1555. 
Giordano, Luca. 1632-1705. 

Giorgio di Matteo - Orsini da Zara. ?-i47S. 
Giorgione = Giorgio da Castelfranco. c. 1477- 
1510. 

1 Giotto di Bondone." 1266-1337. 

Giovanni di Bartolommeo. XXV century. 
Giovanni di Jacopo di Guido Kaverzaio. XIV 
centurV- 

Giovanni di Martino da Fiesole. X\^ century. 
Giovanni di Niccola di Pisa. XIV century. 
Giovanni di Paolo, c. 1400-1482. 

Giovanni di Stefano. c. 1446-c. 1506. 

Girolamo di Bernardino. ?-iSi2. 

Giudici, Carlo Maria. 1 7 23-1 804. 

Giungi, Innocenzo. 1800-1840. 

Giunfa Pisano. XIII century. 

Gnoccarini, Francesco. XIX century. 

Gola, Emilio. 1851-1923. 

Goiyn, Francesco. 1808-1889, 

Gozzoli, Benozzo = Benozzo di Lese. 1420- 
1498. 

Granacci, Francesco. 1477-1543- 
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(rrand(‘, Antonio del. XV 11 century. 

("iiaiidi, Ercole c. i468”-i53i. 

Grandi, Francesco. 1831-1891. 

Grassi, Giova'nniao di. ?-i39S. 

Graziani, Ercole. 1688-1765. 

Gii.aoletti, Michelanj^el^i. 1801-1870. 

Grimaldi, Giovanni Francesco. i6o6-t6So. 

Grost Pierre Te (the Y oimger) . 1 656-1 7 1 q. 
Gualtieri, Gualtcno. XVI century. 

Guardi, Francesco dc. I 7 r 2 -i 70 > 

Guariouto padovano. XIV century. 

Guarini, Guarino. I624-1683. 

Guarino, Francesco. 1611-1654. 

Gubbio, Oderisio. XIII century. 

Guercino = Giovanni Francesco Barbieri. 1591- 
1666. ^ 

Guerrazi, Temistocle. 1806-1884. 

Guidi, Domenico, 1625-1701. 

Guidi, Jacopo di Pietro. XIV-XV c€lituries. 
Guido Reni, 1575-1642. 

Guido da Siena. XIII century. 

Hayez, Francesco. lygi-iSSr. 

Ibi, Sinibaldo. c. 1475-^- xsso- 
Imoia, Innocenzo Francucci da. 1490-1547. 
Indaco, Jacopo — Jacopo Torni. 1476-^:. 1544. 
Induno, Domenico. 1815-1878. 

Induno, Gcrolamo. 1828-1890. 

Ingegno, P = Andrea di Luigi. XV-XVI cen- 
turies. 

Isola, Giuseppe. 1806-1893. 

Jacobello, Jacopo d’iintonello. c. 1455-? 
Jacometti, Tgnazio. 1819-1883. 

Jacopo di Guglielmo, ?-iS25. 

Jacovctti, Rinaldo. XVT century. 

Jcrace, Francesco. 1854- 
Jufre, Antonio = Guffre da Messina. XV cen- 
tury. 

Juvara, Filippo. 1676-1736. 

Lama, Giovanni Bernardo. XVI century. 
Lambcrti, Nicold di Piero, r 393-1451 . 

Landi, Gaspare. 1 75(1-1 830. 

Landi, Neroccio di Barloioraeo di Benedetto dc’. 
1447-1500. 

Lanfranco, Giovanni. 1582-1647. 

Langetti, Giovanni Battista. 1625-1676. 

Lanino, Bernardino. 1510/15-1583. 

LappoH, Matteo. c. 1450-1504. 

Lattanzio da Rimini. XV-XVI centuries. 
Laurana, Francesco. 1420/25-1502. 

Laurana, Luciano, 1420/25-1479. 

Lauretif Tommaso. 1 530-1 602 . 

Lauri, Filippo. 1623-1694. 

Lazzarini, Gregorio. 1655-1730. 

Lega, Silvestro. 1826-1895. 

Lendinara, Bartolommeo. ?-i52o. 

Lendinara, Cristoforo. XV century, 

Leonardo da Pavia. XV century. 

Leonardo Grazia, XVX century, 

Leoni, Leone » Leone Aretino. 1509-1590.^ 
Leoni, Ottavio Mario. 1578-1630. 

Liberale da Veroii^v i44S'"iS3d. 

Liberi, Pietro. 1614-1687. 

Libri, Girolamo dai. 1 474-1 555 . 

Licinio, Bernardino, c. i489“C. 1550, 

Ligorio, Pirro, c. 1500-1583* 


Lipparini, Lodovico. 1800-1856. 

Lippi, Filippino, c. 1457-1504. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, c. i4O0-E46g, 

Liroiii, Giu''eppe. 1689-1749. 

Lista, Stanislao. 1824-190S. 

Locatelh, Andrea. 1695-1741. 

Lomazzu, Giovanni Paokn 1538-1600. 

Lomliaidi, Alfonso^ ~ Citadclla 1497-1537. 
Lombardo, Antonio, c. t458~isi6(?). 

Lombardo, Martino. XV century. 

Lombardo, Tull io. c. 1455-1532. 

Lomi, Ora.xio = Gentileschi. 1502-1647, 
Londonio, Francesco. 1723-1783. 

Longhi, Alessandro. i733"-nSi3. 

Longhi, Luca. 1507-1580. 

Longhi, Pietro. 1702-1785. 

Lorentino d’ Andrea, c. 1430-1506. 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio. ' P-I34S 
Lerenzetti, Pietro. XIV ccntur.v. 

Lorenzo di Pietro = Vecchietta. c. 1412-1480. 
Lorenzo Veneziano XIV centurjr. 

Lorenzo di Viterbo 1437-9. 1476. 

Lotto, Lorenzo. 1480-1556. 

Lucchctti, Giuseppe. 1823-1867. 

Luini, Bernardino, c 1480/85-1532. 

Lunghi, Martino. 1602-1657. 

Luti, Benedetto. 1666-1724. 

Luzzi, Lorenzo. ?-is26/27. 

Macchietti, Girolamo. 1535-1592. 

Macrino, d’Alba. c. 1165-? 

Maderna, Carlo. 155(1-1629. 

Maderno, Slcfano. c. 1576-1636, 

Magagni, Girolamo = Giomo del Sodoma. 
1507-1562. 

Maggiotto, Domenico. 17 13-1 79 p 
Magnasco, Alessandro « Lissandrino. 1677- 

1740* 

Magni, Pietro. 1817-1877, 

Magno, Ccsarc. XVI century. 

Maiano, Benedetto da — Benedetto di Leonardo. 

1442-1497. 

Maiano, Giuliano di Leonardo d’Antonio da. 

1432-1490^ 

Maini, Giovanni Battista. 1600-1752. 

Mainoni, Luigi. 1804-1850. 

Malatesta, Adeodato. 1806-1891, 

Malatini, Girolamo. XIV (?^ century. 

Maivito, Tommaso. XV century. 

IManaigo, Silvestro. c. 1670-c. 1734. 

Mancini, Antonio, 1852-1931. 

Mancini, Domenico. XVI century. 

Manerbio, Andrea da. XVI centuiy. 

Manetti, Antonio. XVI II wntiiry. 

Manfrcdi, Bartolommeo. 1580-9. 1620. 

Manni, Giannkola^di Paolo. 9. 1460-1544. 
Manno, Francesco. 1752-1831. 

Manozzi, Giovanni =* Giovanni da San Giovanni. 
1592-1636. 

Mansueti, Giovanni di Niccold. XV-XVI cen- 
turies. 

Mantegazza, Cristoforo. ?-i482^ 

Mantegna, Andrea. 1431-1506. 

Manzuoli, Tommaso d’Antonio = Maso da Saa 
Friano. 1536-1571. 

Maratta, Carlo. 1625-1713. 
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Marchesi, Girolamo == Girolamo da Cotignola. 
c, 1481-C. 1550. 

Marches!, Pompeo. 1789-1858. 

Marchiori, Giovanni. 1696-1778. 

Marconi, Rocco. ?-i529. 

Marescalco, Pietro da = lo Spada. 1503-1583. 
Margaritone d’Arezzo. ®?-i293. 

Maria, Giacomo de. 1762-183^ 

Mariano di Eusterio = Mariano da Perugia, 
c. 1470- ? 

Marieschi, Michele. 1696-1743. ^ 

Mariotto, Bernardino di. XVI centuiy.^ 
Marochetti, Carlo. 1805-1867. 

Martinelli, Domenico. 1650-1718. 

Martini, Arturc. P-iSSp. 

Martini, Bernardino = Zenale. 1436-1526. 
Martini, Giovanni == Giovj^nni da Udine. ?-i535 
Marziale, Marco. ?-c. 1507. 

Masaccio = Tommaso di Giovanni di Simoiie 
Guidi. 1401-1428. 

Masolino = Tommaso di Cristoforo Fini. 1383- 
1447 - 

Massarani, Tullo. 1826-1905. 

Matteis, Paolo de. 1662-1728. 

Mattielli, Lorenzo. 1682-1748. 

Maturino Fiorentino. XVI century. 

Mazone, Giovanni, c. 1433-1512. 

Mazza, Camillo. 1602-1672. 

Mazza, Damiano. XVI century. 

Mazzola-Bci.oli, Girolamo, c. 1500-1569. 
Mazzola, Filippo, c. 1460-1505. 

Mazzoli, Pamfili. XVII century. 

Mazzolino, Lodovico. c, 1480-1528. 

Mazzoni, Guido = il Paganino. c. 1450-1518. 
Mazzuoli, Giuseppe. 1644-1725. 

Meloni, Marco. XVI century. 

Metezzo cla Forli. 1438-1494. 

Memmi, Lippo. XIV century. 

Menahuoi, Giusto di Giovanni de’. ?-i393. 

Meo da Siena. XIII century. * 

Mclanzio, Francesco. XV-XVI centuries. 
Mclone, Altobello. XV-XVI centuries. 

Mclzi, Francesco. 1493-c. 1570. 

Menzocchi, Francesco. 1513-1574. 

Metalli, Agostino. 1609-1660. 

Michelangelo, Buonarroti, 1475-1564. 

Michele da Verona.-^ 1470-1536/44. 

Micheli, Parrasio. c. 1516-1578. 
jMichelozzo di Bartolommeo. 1396-1472. 
Michetti, Francesco Paolo. 1851-1929. 

Michicli, Andrea = Vicentino Michieli. 1539- 
1614. 

Migliori, Francesco. 1684-1734. 

Minardi, Tommaso, 1787-1871. 

Mino da Fiesole ~ Mino daiPoppio. 1430/31- 

1484. 

Minozzi, Bcrnadino. 1609-1769. 

Miralietti, Giovanni. XV century. 

Mocctto, Girolamo = Mozetto. c. 1458-^. 

Mochi, FfJmcesco. 1580-1654. 

Moderati, Francesco, c. 1680-? 

Modigliani, Amadeo. 1884-1920. 

Mola, Francesco. 1612-1666. 

Molinari, Antonio. 1665-1727. 


Molinari, Giovanni Battista. 1636-16S2 
Molmenti, Pompeo. 1S19-1894. 

Monaco, Lorenzo c. 1370-1425. 

Montagna, Bartolomeo, c. 1450-1523. 

Montagna, Benedetto. XV-XVI centuries. 
Montalto — Giovanni Stefan o Danedi. 1608- 
1689. 

Montani, Tommaso. XVI-XVII centuries. 
Montauti, Antonio, ?-c. 1740. 

Montelupo, Ba^cio da. 1469-1535. 
Montemezzano, Francesco, c. i540*“C. 1602. 
Montemezzo, Antonio. 1841-1898. 

Montersoli, Fra Giovanni. 1507-1563. 
Montevarchi, Francesco, da. XVI centmy. 
Monteverde, Giulio. 183^-1917. 

Monti, Cesare. XX century 
Monti, Gaetano Matteo. 1776-1847. 

Morandi, Giorgio, XX century. 

Morazzone,*^ Pietro Francesco = Mazzuchelli. 
1571-1626. 

Morelli, Domenico, 1826-1901. 

Morelli, Lazzaro. 1608-1690. 

Moretti-Larese, Eugenio. 1822-1874. 

Moretto, Alessandro = Alessandre Bonvicino. 
1498-1554. 

Morgan, Paolo Emilio. 1815-1882. 

Moricci, Giuseppe. 1806-1879. 

Morone, Domenico. 1442— 1517. 

Morone, Francesco. 1471-1529 
Moroni, Giovanni Battista, c. 1525-1578. 

Mosca, Giovanni Maria = Zuan Maria Padovna. 
XVI century. 

Motelli, Gaetano. 1805-1858. 

Mura, Francesco de — Franceschiello. 1696- 
1782. 

Mussini, Luigi. 1813-1888. 

Nacherino, Michelangelo. 1550-1622. 

Naldim, Battista. i S3 7”i 591. 

Nani, Giovanni. XV century. 

Nanni, Giovanni. 1487-1 564. 

Nardo di Cione. XIV century. 

Nardo, Evangelista di Maestro. XVI century. 
Nazari, Bartolommeo. 1699-1758. 

Nebbia, Cesare. 1536-1614. 

Negri, Pietro. XVII century. 

Nelli, Ottaviano di Martino. 1370/7S-C. 1444. 
Netti, Francesco. 01832-1894. 

Niccolo I’AUunno = Niccolo di Liberatorc. 
c. 1430-1502. 

Niccolo^i Bari — dall Arco. c. 1440-14(^4. 
Niccold da Bologna. XIV century. 

Niccoid di Piero Lamberti = il Pela."* 

Niccolo di Segna. XFV century. 

Nittis,Uduseppe de. 1846-1884. 

Nogari, Giuseppe. 1699-1763. 

Nola, Giovanni da. XVI century. 

Nuvoloni, Carlo Francesco. i6o8~r. 1665. 

Obici, Giuseppe. XIX century. 

Ognabene, Andrea di Jacopo d’. XIII-XIV cen- 
turies^ 

Onofri, Vincenzo. 1503-152400 

Op|)i, Ubaldo. 1889- 

Orcagna, Andrea di Cione. 1308-1368. 

Orlandi, Deodato. XIII-XIV centuries. 

Orsi, Achilie d’. 1845-1929. 
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(?rtoiaiio, r = Giovanni Batti^vta Benvenuti. 
?'•£:. 1525. 

Pacthia, Girolamo. i477“J533(G* 

Pacchiaiotti, 'Giacomo. 1474-1 540. 

Pacetti, Camillo. 1758-1826. 

Pagani, Gaspare. i5iS>”iS43* ^ 

Pagani, La]^ianz|o = Lattanzio della Marco. 
Xfl century. 

Pagani, Paolo. 1661-1716. 

Pagano, Francesco = Francesccjk Napolctano. 
XV icentury* . 

Pagliano, Elcuterio.* 1826-1903. 

Paladino, Filippo di Benedetto. 1544-1614. 
Palagi, Piclagio. 1775-1860.' 

Palizzi, Filippo. 1818-; §99, 

Palladio, ^ndrea. 1508-1580. 

Palma, Antonio = Antonio Nigreti. c. 1510/15- 
^S75’ 

Palma, Jacopo = Palma Veccliio. 1400*1528. 
Palmezzano, Marco. ?-i539* 

Palmicri, Giuseppe. 1674-1740. 

Paltronieri, Pietro. 1673-1741. 

Pampaloni, Luigi. 1791-1847. 

Pandolfi da Pesaro, Giovanni Giacomo. XVI- 
XVII centuries. 

Pannini, Giovanni Paolo. 1691/92-1765. 
Paoielti, Pietro. i8oi-i847« 

Paolino da Pistoia, Fra. 1490-1547. 

Paolo di Giovanni, XIV-XV centuries. 

Paolo da Ragusa. XV century. 

Papacello, Maso = Tommaso Bamabei. c. 1500 
1559- 

Parigi, Giulio. ?-'i635. 

Parmigianino, il = Francesco Mazzola. 1503- 
1540. 

Parodi, Domenico. 1668-1740. 

Parodi, I^hilippo. 16301702. 

Pasinclli, Lorenzo. 1629-1700. 

Pasini, Alberto. iSzti-iSgy. 

Passeri, Giambattista. 1610/16-1679. 

Pasti, Matteo di Andrea de’. XV century. 
Pastura, ii == Antonio Masaari da Viterbo. 

XV-XVI centuries. 

Pecori, Domenico, c. 14801527. 

Pedrini, Giovanni = Giampetrino ~ Gian Pietro 
Rizzi. XVI century. 

Pellegrini, Giovanni Antonio, m 675-1 741. 
Pennachi — Gerolamo da Traviso. 1497-1544. 
Pennacchi, Pier Maria. i464“XS28(?). 

Penni, Giovanni F rancesco = ii Fattore. i^88( ?)- 

C. IS2§. 

Penso, Frantfssco = Cabianca. 1665-1737- 
Persico, Luigi. 1791-1860. 

Penigino =» Pietro de Cristoforo VanniK:ci. c, 
14501523. 

Peruzzi, Balda-ssare Tommaso, 1481-1536. 
Pesello, Francesco di Stefano « il Peseilino. 
1422-1457. 

Piacenza, Carlo. 1814-18S7, 

Piaggio, Teramo, XV-XVI centuries. 

Piazza , Calisto. 5 6 1 , 

Piazzeita, Giovanni Battista. 1682-1754. 
Piccinelli, Andrea del BrescHanino. <?. 1485-? 
Piero di Cosimo. 1462-1521. 

Pietro di Francia. XXV century. 


Pietro di Martino da Milano. ?-i473. 

Pietro de Rondo == da Rondo. XV century. 
Pino da Siena == Marco da! Pino c. 1525- 
c, 1587/88. 

Pintaricchio = Bernadino di Bctto>Bencdetto di 
Biagio. c. 1454-1513. 

Piola, Paolo Girolamo, i 666-1 724. 

Piombo, Sebastia^io del = Sebastiano Luciani. 
1485-1 547- 

Pisa, Giovanni da. XV centurjn 
Pisanello, il = Antonio di Puccio Pisano, c. 1395- 
1455- 

Pisani, Giovanni Paolo. 1 574- 1 637. 

Pisano, Andrea. ?“i348/49. 

Pisano Giovanni. XIII century.^ 

Pittoni, Giovanni Battista. 16S7-1767. 

Pittoni, Battista = Vincentino. c. 1520-1584. 
Pizzi, Angelo. 1775-1819. 

PiSzolo, Nicol6. 1421-1453. 

Po, Giacomo del. 1652-1726. 

Podcsti, Francesco. 1800-1895. 

Polidoro da Caravaggio = Polidoro Caldara. 
.1490/ 1500-1543. 

Polidoro da Lanciano ~ Polidoro Lanzani. 
1515-1565- 

Politi, Odorico. 1785-1846. 

Pollaiuolo, Jacopo d’Antonio del. 1435-1498. 
Pollaiuolo, Pier di Jacopo d’iXntonio Bend del. 
1443-1496. 

Pomarancio, il — Cristoforo RoncHli. 1552- 
1626. 

Ponchino, Giovanni Batista ~ Bozzato 1500- 
1570. 

Ponsonelli, Giacomo .Vntonio. c. 1654-1735. 
Pontormo, il = Jacopo Carrucci. 1494-1557. 
Pordenonc, Giovanni Antonio. 1484-1539. 
Porissimi, Claudio. XVII century. 

Porta, Giacomo della, c. 1537-1602. 

Porta, Guglielmo della. ?-iS77. 

Portelli, Carlo. •'?“i574, 

Portigiani, Pagno di Lapo. 1408-1470. 

Pozzi, Giovanni Battista. 1561-1589. 

Pozzo, Andrea. 1642-1709. 

Predis, Ambrogio de. c. 1455-? 

Preti, Mattia. 1613-1699. 

Previati, Gaetano, 1 85 2-1 9 20. 

Previtali, Andrea == Cordeliagjii. c. 1470-1528. 
Primaticcio, Francesco = Bologna. 1504-1570. 
Procaccini, Camillo. ?-i629. 

Procaedni, Giulio Cesare. c. 1570-1625. 
Puccinelli, Angelo. XW century. 

Puligo, Domenico. 1492-1527. 

Pupini, Biagio dalle = Biagio dalle Lame. XVI 
century. 

Putti, Giovanni. 1^71-1847. 

Quaini, Luigi. 1643-1717. 

Quartararo palermitano, Riccardo. XV-XVI 
centuries. 

Queirolo, F rancesco. 1704- 1762. 

Querena, Lattanzio. 1768- 1853.^ 

Quercia, Jacopo della « Jacopo della Fonte. 

1367-1438- 

Raffaello Santi. 1483-1520. 

Raggi, Antonio = il Lombardo. 1624-1686. 
Rag^, Pi^o Paolo, a, 1646-1724, 
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RaiboUni, Francesco = Francia Francesco. 

c. 1450-1517. 

Raimondi, Marcaiitonio. c. 1480-c. 1534. 

Rainaldi, Carlo . 1 6 1 i-i 69 1 . 

Ramenghi, Bartolommeo =» Bagnacavallo. 1484- 
1542.^ 

Rasconi, Giacomo. XV century. 

Raverti, Matteo de. XIV-XV centuries. 

Recco, Giuseppe. 1634-1695? 

Revelli, Salvator. 1816-1859 
Ricci, Giovanni Battista. 1537-1627. 

Ricci, Marco. 1676-1729. 

Ricci, Sebastiano. 1659-1734. 

Ricci, Stefano. 1765-1837. 

Ricciarelli, Dajiiele — Daniele da V olterra. 1 509- 
1566. 

Riccio, Andrea = Andrea Briosco. 1470-1532. 
Ricdo, Antonello. XVI* century. 

Riccio, ii ^ Bartolommeo Neroni. isoo(v*)- 

1571/73. 

Riccomanni, Leonardo di. XV century. 

Richter, Giovanni. 1665-1745. 

Ridolfi da Verona, Claudio. 1560-1644. 

Rignardi, Andrea. XIV (?) century. 

Rinaldi, Rinaldo. 1793-1873. 

Ristori, Fra. P-1283. 

Rizzo, Antonio. XV century. 

Robbia, Andrea della. 1435-1525. 

Robbia, Luca di Simone di Marco della. 1400- 
1482. ^ 

Robert!, Domenico, c. 1642-1707. 

Robert!, Ercole de. 1456-1496. 

Robusti, Domenico. 1562-1637. 

Robusti, Marietta. 1560-1590. 

Roccatagliata, Nicolo. XVI-XVII centuries. 
Rodriguez, Luigi = il Siciliano. XVI-XVII cen- 
turies* 

Romanelli, Giovanni Francesco. i6io(?)-i662. 
Romanelli, Pasquale. 1812-1887. 

Romanelli, Romano. 1S82- ^ 

Romanino, Girolamo. 1484/87-1562. 

Romano, Giulio =* Giulio Peppi. 1499-1546. 
Romazzani, Ercole. XV (?) century. 

Rondani, Francesco Maria. i49o-%548. 
Rondinello, Nicold. XV-XVI centuries. 

Rosa, Ercole. 1846-1893. 

, Rosa, Salvator. 1615-1673. 

Rosselli, Cosimo. *1439-1507. 

RosseUino, Antonio = Antonio di Matteo di 
Domenico Gamberelli. 1427-1479. 

Rosseliino, Bernardo ~ ^ernardo di Matteo di 
Domenico Gamberelli. 1409-1464. 

Rossello, Domenic^di Giovanni di Bartolomeo. 
c. 1439-1497/98. 

Rossetti, Giovanni Battista. XV-XVI centuries. 
Rossetti, Giovanni Paolo. f“is86. 

Rossi, Francesco de^ 1510-1563. 

Rossi-Scotti, Lemno Conte. 1848- 
Rosso, Fiorentino il = Giovan Battista di Jacopo 
di Gasparre. 1494-1540. 

Rosso, GAOvanUi di Bartolo. XV century. 

Rosso, Menardo. XX century. 

Rotari, Conte Pietro Antonio. 1707-1762. 
Rotta, Antonio. 1828-1903. 

Rozzolone, Pietro. XV-XVI centuries. 


Rubio, Luigi. 1808-1882. 

Ruggen, Quirino. 1883- 

Ruoppolo, Giovanni Battista. 1620-1685. 

Rusconi, Benedetto = Benedetto-Diana. c. 1460- 

1525. 

Rusconi, Camillo. 1 658-1 72S. 

Russolo, Luigi. 1885- 

Rustici, Giovanni Francesco. 1474-1554. ~ 

Rustici, Lorenzo = il Rustico. 1521-1572. 

Rusuti, Filippp, XIII-XIV centuries. 

Sabatelli, Francesco. 1803-1829. 

Sabatelli, Giuseppe. i8i3->S43. 

SalwteiU, Luigi 1772-1S50. 

Sabatini, Andrea => Andrea da Salernp. 14S4- 
1530. 

Sacchi, Andrea, c 1599-1661. 

Saccocia, Cola. XV century. 

Sachi, Pier Francesco. 1485-1528. 

Salai, Andrea = Gian Giacomo di Caprotti. 
c. 1480-1524. 

Saliba, Pietro de. XV-XVI centuries. 

Salietti, Alberto. 1S92- 
Salimbeni, Arcangelo. XVI century. 

Salvi , N icola . 1 697- 1 75 1 . 

Salvini, Salvino. 1S24-1899. 

Salvo d’ Antonio ~ Gian Salvo. 1493-1525. 

San Gallo = Aristotile Bastiano. 1481-1551. 
Sangallo, Francesco da = il Margotta. 1494- 
1576. 

Sangallo, Giuliano da. 1445—1516. 

Sangiorgio, Abbondio. 179S-1879. 

San Giorgio, Eusebio da. 1465/70-? 

Sanmartino, Giuseppe. 1720-1793. 

Sanseverino, Lorenzo d’ Alessandro da. c. 1445“ 
iS 03 (?)- 

Sansovino, Andrea = Andrea Contucci. c. 1460- 
1529. 

Santafede, Fabrizio. XVI-XVII centuries. 

SanF Agata, Francesco da. XVI century. 
Santarelli, Emilio. 1801-1886. 

Santi, Andriolo di. XIV century. 

Santi, Giovanni, c. 1435-1494. 

Santo, Girolamo dal. XVI century. 

Sarrocchi, Tito. 1824-1900. 

Sarti, Ignazio. 1791-1854. 

Sarto, Andrea del = Andrea di Agnolo. 1486- 

1530- 

Sartoiio, Giulio Aristide. 1860-1932. 

Sassetta, Stefano di Giovanni = il Sassetta. 
1392-1450. 

SassofSrrato = Giovanni Battista SaM. 1609- 
1685. 

Savoldo, Giovanni Girolamo, c. 1480-^? 1550. 
Savoi^nzi, Emilio. 1580-1660. 

Scarsallino = Ippolito-Scarsella. 1551-1620. 
Schedoni, Bartolomeo, c, 1570-1615. 

Schiaffino, Bernardo. 1680-1725. 

Schiaffino, Francesco Maria. 1691-1765. 
Schtavone, lo = Andrea Meldolla. ?-is63. 
Schiavone, Giorgio di Tommaso — Giorgio Chiu- 
lino^ch. 1436/37-1504* 

Sgotti, Gottardo. P-^Ss. * 

Scuri, Enrico. 1805-1884. 

Sega, Giovanni del ?-iS27- 

Segna di Bonaventura. XIII-XIV centuries. 
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Serneghiiii, Pio. 1878- 
J^ementi, Giacomo. 15S0-1636. 

Semmo, Andrea. is^sC?) -^i59S(?)- 
Semino, Antanio. c. 1485-1554/55. 

Semino, Ottavio. 1520-1604. 

Sergantini, Giovanni. iSsS-iSgg. 

Sesto, Cesare da. c 1477-1523. 

Sevei^m, Gint). 1883- 

Siciliano, Francesto. XMTI century. 

Siciolante, Girolamo ~ ii Sernioiicta. 1521- 
c. 1580. 

Signorelli, Francesco^ XVi century. 

Signorellij Luca c: 14 5.1-1523 
Silvagni, Giovanni, c. i7cjoti 854 
Silvestro* da Sulmona i’Ariscola = Silvestro 
dalFAquila. 

Simone, Martini. 12S3-1344. 

Sirani, Elisabetta d’Andrea, 163S-1665. 

Sirani, Giovanni Andrea. i6io-i67o.<j!> 

Sironi, Mario. 1803-- 

Slodtz, Rene Michel = Michel-ange. 1705- 
1764. 

Sodoma, il = Giovanni Antonio de’Bazzi. 1477- 
1549 - 

Soffici, Ardengo. 1879- 
Soggi, Niccolo. 1480-1551. 

Sogliani, Giovanni Antonio 1492-1544. 

Solari, Angelo. 1755-1846. 

Solari, Pietro. XV century 
Solario, Andrea, c. 1460-f. 1530. 

Solario, Antonio da. 1382-1.^55. 

Solario, Cristoforo. XV-XVI centuric.s. 
Solimena, Francesco. 1 657-1747. 

Somaini, Francesco. 1815-1855. 

Sorbili, Giuseppe Antonio. 1824- 
Sorri, Pietro! 1556-1622. 

Sotio, Alberto. XII century. 

Spada, Lionello. 1576-1622. 

Spadini, Armando. 1S83- 
Spagna, lo - Giovanni di Pietro == Giovanni 
Spagniolo. ?-iS2S/30. 

Spani, Bartolommeo. XV (?) century. 

Spanzotti, Martino. ?-iS24/28. 

Sperandio, Niccol6. c. 1425-1500. 

Speranza, Giovanni. XVI century. 

Spezza, Andrea. ?-i628. 

Spinazzi, Innocenzio. XVIII century. 

Spinello, Aretino = Luca Spindiii. c. 1333-1410. 
Spoiverini, Hario. 1657-1734. 

Squarcione, Francesco. 1394-1474. 

Stanzionf, Massimo. 1585-1656. 

Stella Guglielmo. XIX ccntuiy. 
Strazzaj/Iio'^anni. 1817/18-1875. 

Strozzi, Bernardo “ il Capuccino. 1581-1^44. 
Tacca, Ferdinando. 1619-1 6S5. 

Tacca, Pietro. 1577-1640, 

Tacconi, Francesco. 1464-1490. 

Taddeo dl Giovanni. XIV (?) century. 

Tadolini, Adamo. 1789-1868. 

Tafi, Andrea. XITI-XIV centuries. 

Tamagni, Vincenzo. 1492-r. 1530, 

Tantardini, AntonTcf 1829-1879, 

Tartar!, Giulio. XVII century. 

Tatti, Jacopo = Jacopo Sansovino, 1486-1570. 
Tempesta, Antonio. 1555-1630. 


Tcncrani, Pietro. 1789-1869. 

Testa, Pietro ~ il Lucchesino. 1617-1650. 
Tiarini, Alc'-sandro 1577-1668. 

Tiberio d’Assid XV~XV1 centuries. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Batti.sta. 1696-1770. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Domenko. 1726-1804 
Tintoretto, li = Jacopo Hohiisti. 1518-1504 
Tiziano Vecelli 1 t7^>/77-i576 
lomnuNoda Mu«l?na. i325-”J379. 

Torhido, T^ianctsco ~ il IVloio. c. i486~£. 1546. 
Torre, Flaminio 1621-1601 
Torrettij/liuseppe il P-1772. 

Torrigiani, Bastiano. 157.5-1586. 

Toiriti, Jacopo. XIII century. 

To'iehi, Orazio. XX century. 

Tod, Arturo. 1S71- 
Traballcsi, Giuliano. 1726-1796. 

Tradate, Jacopino da. '?-t44o. 

Tr^ini, Francesco. XIV century. 

Traverso, Niccolo. 1745-1823. 

Trevisano, Angelo. 1669-1753. 

Ticvi&ano, Francesco. 1656-1746. 

Triboio, il — Niccolo Pericoli. 14S5-1550. 
Trometto, Niccola. c. isso-r. i()20 
Trotti, Giovanni Battista = ii Malosso 1555- 
161Q. 

Tucci, Giovanni Maria. XVI centuiy. 

Tura Cosimo. c. 1432-1495. 

Turchi, Alessandro = rOrbettn. i5S2’"i()48 
Tuiino, Banui di. XIV amt my. 

I'lirola, Bartolommeo. XIV century. 

Ubertini, Antonio. XVI century. 

Uliertini, Baccio. XV-X\T centuries. 

Ubertini, France.sco cP = liacchiacca. i 4(H“* 
1557. 

Gbriachi, Baldassare. XIV century. 

Ucello, Paolo ~ Paolo di Doiii. 1396/97-147;,. 
UgoHno da Siena. ?- 1339, 

Ugolino di Tcdice. XIII century. 

Uhsi, Stefano. 1822-1901. 

Vaccaro, Andrea! 1 598 - 1 670, 

Vaga, Perino del = Piero Buonaccorsi. 149(1- 
1547. 

Valle. X 696-^ 7 78. 

Vanni, Andrea. 1332-c. 1414. 

Vannutelli, Scipione. 1S39-1894. 

Vami, Santo. 1807-1S85. 

Varotari, Alessandro ~ il Padovanino. 1590-* 
1650. 

Vasari, Giorgio. 1511-1574. ^ 

Vasilacchi — Antonio r.Alien5e. 1556-1629. 

Vela, Vincenzo. 1822-1891. 

Veneziano, Antonio. XIV c^tury. 

Veneziano, Domenico di Bartolommeo, c. 1410- 
1461. 

Venusti, l^tarccUo. '"15 r 5 -i 579. 
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Fedkowicz, Jerzy 1891- 
Fcndi, Peter. 1796-1842 
Filipkiewicz, Stefan. 1879- 
Fuhricb, Josef von. 1800-1876, 

Gerson, Wojciech. i83i«-igoi. 

Gierymski, Aleksandcr 1849-- 1901. 
GierymiskijTMaks. 1846-1874. ^ 

Godebski, Cyprian. 1835-1909. 

Gorynska, Wiktoria. 1902- 
Grottger, Artur. 1837-1867. 

Hofmann, Wlastimii 1881- 
Hrynkowski, Jan Piotr. 1891- 
Jarocki, Wiadyslaw. 1879- 
Kaminski, Sigismund 1888- 
Kaniocki, Stanislaw. 1875- 
Kcdzierski, Apoloniusz. 1851- 
Komicz, Tadensz. 1700-1780. 

Konarska, 'Banina XVIII century. 

Kossak, Juliusz 1824-1899. 

Kotarbinski, Mieczyslaw 1S90- 
Kowalewskij, Bromislaw. 1870- 
Kowalski-Wicmsz, Alfred, 1849-1915. 

Kowarski, Szczesny F. 1890- 
Krafft, Johann Peter. 1780-1856. 

Kramsztyk, Roman. 1885- 
Krzyzanowski, Konrad. 1872-1922. 

Kucharski, Alcksander, 1741-1819. 
Kiilisiewicz, Tadcusz. XX centliry. 

Lam, Wiadyslaw. 1893- 
Laszczka, Konstant. 1865- 
Lednicka, Maryla. 1895- • 

Lentz, Stanislaw. 1863-1920. 

Madeyski, Anton. 1862- 
Maiczewski, Jacek von. 1854-1929. 

* Malczewski, Raf el? 1 89 2- 
Maslowski, Stanislaw. 1853-1926. 
MatejkOjJan. 1S38-1893. 

Mehoffer,* Josef. 1869- 
Michalowski, Piotr. 1801-1855. 

Mieizejewski, Jacek. 1884-1925. 

Nicsioiowski, TymoR. 1879- 

Orlowski, Aleksandr Ossipowitsch. 1777-1832. 

Ostrowski, Stanislaw. i879-* 

Pankiewicz, J6sef. 1866- 
Paulsch, Fryderyk. 1877- 
Pienkowski, Ignacy. 1877- 
Pionski, Michal. 1778-1812. 

Pochwaj^ki, Ivmzimierz. 1855- 
Podkowinski, Wiadyslaw. 1866-1895. 
Pronaszko, Andrzej. 1889- 
Pronaszko, Zbigniew. 1S85- 
Pruszkowski, Tadeusz. 1888- 

V. 
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Pruszkowski, Witold. 1846-1896. 
Rembowski, Jan. 1879-1923. 

Rodakowski, Henry Hipoiit. 1823-1894. 
Roguski, Wiadyslaw. 1890- 
Rozek, Marcin. 1885- 
Rubczak, Jan. 1S84- 
Russ, Karl. 1779-1843. ' 

Rustem, Jan. 1762-1835. 

Rygier, Teodor. 1S41-1913. 

Rzecki, Stanislaw. 1888- 
Samlicki, MarCm. 1878- 
Sichulski, Kazimierz. 1879- ’ 

Sieixi^radzki, Hendiyk. 1S43 -1902, 
Simmler, Josef. 182.3-1868 
Skoczylas, Wiadyslaw. .. 1883-1934. 
Slendzinski, Ludomir. 1B89- • 

Slewinski, Wiadyslaw. 1855-19x8. 
Stachowicz, Michal. 1768-1835. 
Stanislaws)^i, Jan. 1S60-1906. 

Stobrowski, Kazimierz. 1867-1929. 
Strassgschwandtner, Antonin. 1826-1881- 
Stryjenska, Zolia. 1897- 
Szczepkowski, Jan 187S- 
Szymanowski, Waclaw. 1859- 
Tetmajer, Wlodimierz. 1862-1923. 
Wasowicz, Waclaw. 1891- 
Weiss, Wojciech. 1875- 
Welonski, Pio. 1879-1931. 

Winkler, Konrad. XX century. 
Witkiewicz, Stanislaw. 1851-1915. 

Wittig, Edwmrd. 1881- 
Wojniakowski, Kazimierz. 1772-1812. 
Wojtkiewicz, Witold. 1880-1909. 
Wyczolkowski, L6on. 1852- 
Wyspianski, Stanislaw 1869-1907. 

Zak, Eugenijusz. 1884-1926. ' 

Zamoyski, August de. 1893- 
Zmurkos, Franciszck. 1859-1910. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ARTISTS 


Ales, Nikolaus. 1852-1913. 

Alexius, Daniel. XVI-XVII (^) centuries. 
Balas, Zdenek. 1904- 
Bauch, Jan. XX century. 

Benda, Jarolsav. 1S82- 

Benes, Ladislav. *1883- 

Benes, Vincens. 1883- 

Bflek, Frantisek. 1872- 

Blazicik, Oldfich. 1887- a 

Boettinger, Hugo. 1880- 

BoMcek, Karel. XIX century. * * . 

Bohun, Petr. 1822-1879. 

Bran^el, Peter. 1668-1739. 

Bfeza, Rudolf. XX century. 

Bromse, August. 1873-1925. 

Brozik, Viclav. 1S51-1901. 

Brunner, V. H. 1886-1928. 

Capek, Josef, 1888- 
Cermdk, Jaroslav. 1831-1878. 

Chittussi, Antonin. 1 847-1 89^ . 
rfusa, Ferdys. XX century. 

Dvofacek, Ludvik. XX century. 

Dvorak, Karel. 1873- 
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Feigf, Friedrich. 1884- 
Filla, Emil. 1882" 

Fritsch, Josef Anton. 1714-1770. 

Fuhrich, Josef von. 1800-1876. 

Grand, Norbert 1717-1767. 

Gutfreund, Otto. 1889-1927. 
liartmann, Johann Jacob. 1680-1728/45. 
Hartmann, Wclav. XVIII century. 
Heintz, Josef. 1 564-“i 609. 

HelHcb, Josef. 1807/30-rSSo. 

Heyer, Miroslav. 1891- 
Holan, •Karel.* 1893- 
Holy, Miraslav. 1897- 
Huber, Wolfgang, c. 1400-ISS3- 
Hudecekt Antonin. 1872;- 
Jares, Jaroslav. XX cecitury. 

JiSinska, ¥efa. XX century. 

Jirdnek, Milos, 1875-1911. 

Kafka, Bohumil. 1878- 
Kars, Georg. 1882- 
Kausek, Fritz, 1890- 
Kerhart, Oldfich. 1895- 
Kioncek, Celda. 1885- 
Kniipfer, Benes. 1S48-1910. 

KoMnek, Ladislav. i8So~ 

Kohl, Ludvik. 1746-1821. 

Korf, Maxim. 1892- 
Kosarek, Adolf, 1830-1859. 

Kotrba, Karel. XX century. 

KramoHn, Josef. 1730-1802. 

Kratochvil, Zdenek. 1883- 
Krattner, Karel. 1862-1926. 

Krcmii5ka, Rudolf. 1886- 
Kubi&k, J 62 a. XX century. 

KubiSek, Leo. XX century. 

^Kubin, Ota^ar. 18S3- 
KubiSta, Bohumil. 1884-1918. 

Kupezky, Jan. 1667-1740. 

Kupka, Frantisek. 1871- 
Kutski, Mathias. 1546-? 

Kysela, Franiikk. 1881- 
Lada, Josef. 1887- 
Lauda, Jan, 1898- 
Liska, Jan Kristof, ?-i7r2. 

Lolek, Stanislav. 1873- 
Machek, Antonin. 1775-1844. 

Majer, Antonin. 1882- 
Mdnes, Antonin. 17S4-1S43. • 

Mdnes, Josef. 1820-1871- 
Mafik, JuKus. 1832-1899. 

Mafatk% Josef. 1874- 
Marold, Lud£k. 1865-1898. 

Melnik,. Paul von. XVI century. 

Mokr::^, Franti§ek. 1892- 
Moravec, Alois. 1899- 
Mrkviaa, 0 . XX century. 

Mucha, Alfotts. i860- 
Mudroch, Bednch. XX century. 
Myslbek, Josef. 1848-X922. 

Nechleba, Vratislav, 1885- 
Nejedl:^, Otakar. 1883- 
Nekolov^, Gusta.* !KX century. 
Nor^k,V.V. 1901- 
Nosecky, Siard. 1693-1753. 

NovSk, Josef. XX century* 


Nowak, Willy. 1886- 

Nutbky, Simon (Mathias). 1546-? 

Obro\ sky, Jakub. 18S2™ 
Ondrusora-Melkora, Ludmila. 

XX century. 

Ornys, Matoiis. XVI century. 

Palko, Frana Karl. 1724- 1767. 

Pappe, Gustav. 1828-1859. 

Pinkas, Sobeslav. ^1827-1901. 

Pokorny, Karel. iSqi- 
Polivka, Vaclav. XX century. 

Prachne, ^hiclav Kuilar Z. XVII century. 
PracknerJ Vaclav. 1812- 
Preisler, Jan. 1872-1918 
Purkyne, Karel 1834-1808. 

Raab, Ignaz. 1715-1787. 

Rabas, Vaclav. 1885- 
Rada, Vlastimil 1895-^ 

Radons, Alatous. X\"II century. 
Ramhousek, Jan. 1895- 
Rambouska, Ludmila. XX century, 
Ratiboie, Jilji Z. XVI century. 
Redelmayer, Josef. 1727-1788. 

Reiner, Wenzel 1689-1743. 

Rezek, Tro, XX century. 

RiedI, Jaroslav. 1803- 
Salcmau, IMartin. 1896- 
Salieun, Ladislav. 1870- 
Schnirch, Bohuslav. 1845-1901. 
Schwaiger, Hans 1 854 -i 912. 

Sedivy, Jan. XX century. 

Sedlacek, Vojtech. 1802- 
Silorsky, Vladimir. 1891- 
Sima, Josef. 1891- 
Simak, L. 1898- 
Simon, Frantisek. 1877- 
Slavicck, Antonin. 1870-1910. 

Sochiir, Vaclav. 1895- 
Sotnorsky, Karl! Skrela. XVII century. 
Spala, Vaclav. 18B5 - 
Spaniel, Otakar,* iS8i« 

Spilar, Jaroslav. 1 869 -1917. 

Spilar, Karel. 1871- 

Sprangcr, Ba»tholomeus. iS4(}-i627. 

Stary, Jan Kantor. XVI century. 

Steiner, Hugo. 1880™ 

Stretti, Victor. 1872- 
Stursa, Jan. 1880-1925. • 

Sucharda, Stanislav. 1866-1916. 

Sutnar, Ladislav. XX century. 

Svabinsky, Max. 1S73- 
Svoboda, Karel 1 824-1 S70. 

Taborsky, Jan. XVI century. 

Terency, Stepan. 1792-1855. 

Thiele, Franz. iSdB - 
Tilgner, Viktor. 1 *144- 1 896. 

Tulka, Josef. 1846 - 1 882 , 

Ullrych, Bohumil 1893“” 

Oprka, Frantisek. 1868-1929. 
t^prka, J 62 a. 1861- 
Vagner, Bohumil. 1921- 
Vik, Karel 1883- 
Voiechora, Marie. XX century. 

Wagner, Antonin, X834-189S, 

Wagner, Karl 1887- 
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Willmann, Michael Lucas. 1 630-1 706. 

Zenisek, Frantibck. 1849-1916. 

Zivec, Vaclav. XX century 
Zrzary, Jan. 1890- 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA: ARTISTS 
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Abel, Josef, 1764-1818. 

Abt, Ulrich. 1486-1532 

Achen, Hans von. 1552-1615. \ 

Achenbach, Andrea. 1815-1910. 

Achenbach, Oswald. 1827-igor. 

Adam, Albrecht. 1786-1862. 

Albiker, Karl. 1878- 
Aldegrever, Heinrich. 1502-c. 1555. 

Alt, Rudolf von. 1812-19^5. 

Alt, Theodor.^ 1846- 
Altdorfer, Albrecht, c. 1480-1538. 

Amberger, Christoph. 1500/10-1561/62. 
Amerling, Friedrich von. 1803-1887. 

Amiet, Kuno. 1S68- 
Amman, Jobst. 1539-1591. 

Andri, Ferdinand 1871- 

Asam, Cosmas Damian. 1686-1739. 

Asam, Egid Guirin, 1692-1750. 

Bach, Johann Samuel. 1749-1778. 

Backoffen, Hans. P-isig 
Baidung, H^ns. c. 1480-1545 
Baluschek, Hans. 1870- 
Bandel, Ernst von. 1800-1876. 

Bantzer, Karl. 1857- 
Barlach, Ernst. 1870- 
Bartels, Hans von. 1856-1913. 

Baum, Paul 1859-1932. 

Baujneistttr, Willy. 1889- 
Becker, Jacob. 1810-1872. 

Beckman, Max. 1884- 
Begas, Karl. 1794-1854. ^ 

Begas, Reinhold. 1 831-1911. 

Beham, Bartel. 1502-1540. 

Beham, Hans Sebald. 1500-1550. 

Belling, Rudolf. 1886- • 

Bendemen, Eduard. 1811-1889. 

Berg, Claus. XVI century. 

Blau-Lang, Tina. 1845-1916. 

Blechen, Karl. 179V1840. 

Bochmann, Gregor von. 1850- 
Bocklin, Aamold. 1827-1901. 

Boehle, Fritz. 1873-1916., 

Breu, Jorg. 1480-1537. 

Bruyn, Barlholomau% 1493-1555. 

Bucher, Franz. 1836-1890. 

Buckholz, Karl. 1849-1889. 

Burger, Anton. 1824-1905. * 

Burgkmair, Hans. 1473-1531. 

^ Buri, Max Alfred, 1868-1925. 

Bhrkel, Heinrich. 1802-1869, 

Burnitz, Karl Peter. 1824-1886. 
Campendonk, Heinrich. 1889- 
Candid, Peter, c. 1548-1628. 

Canon, Hans. 1829-1885. 

Carstens, Asmus. 1754-1798. 

Carus, Carl Gustav. 1789-1869. ^ 
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Caspar-Filser, Maria. 1878- 
Chodowiecki, Daniel Nikolaus. 1726-1801. 
Corinth, Joseph Louis. 185S-1925. 

Cornelius, Peter von. 1783-1S67. 

Cranach, Hans. ?-i537. 

Cranach, Lucas (the Eider). 1472-1553. 

Dahl, Johann Clnristian- i'>88~i857. 
Danhauser, Josef. 1805-1 S45 ■■ 

Dannecker, Johann Heinrich von 1758-1841. 
Daucher, Adolf. 1460/65-1523. 

Daucher, Hans."* 1485-1538. 

Defregger, Franz von 1835-1921. 

Denn»r, Balthasar. 1685-1749'. 

Dettmann, Ludwig. <3:865- 
Deutsch, Nikolaus Manuel- 1484-1530. 
Dietrich, Christian WilheliH Ernst. 17 12-1774. 
Diez, Robert. 1844-1922. * 

Diez, Wilhelm von. 1839-1907. 

Dill, Ludwig 1848- 

Dillis, Georg Johann. 1759-1841. 

Dix, Otto. 1891- 

Donner, Georg Raphael. 1693-1741. 
Douvermann, Heinrich. ?-c. 1544. 

Dreber, Heinrich. 1822-1875. 

Dreyer, Benedikt. ?-i 5 5 5 . 

Dufresnes, Rudolf. 184^1916. 

Diirer, Albrecht. 1471-1528. 

Eberz, Josef. 1880- 

Edlinger, Joseph Georg von. 1741-1819. 

Egell, Paul. 1691-1752. 

Egger-Lienz, Albin. 1868-1926. 

Eichhorst, Franz. 1885- 
Elkan, Benno. 1877- 
Elsheimer, Adam. 1578-1610. 

Ende, Hans am. 1864- 
Engert, Erasmus. 1796-1871. 

Erbsldh, Adolf. 1881- 
Erhart, Gregor. ?-c. 1540. 

Erler, Fritz. 1868- 

Ermels, Johann Franciscus. 1641-1693. 

Ernst, Max. 1891- 
Eysen, Louis. 1843-1899. 

Feichtmayer, Johann Michael. 1709-1772. 
Feininger, Lyonel. 1871- 
Felixmuller, Konrad. 1898- 
Feselen, Melchior. ?-iS38. 

Feuerbach, Anselm. 1829-1880. 

Fischer, Martin. f74i-i820. 

Flotner, Peter, c. 1485-1546. 

Fohr, Carl Philipp. 1795-1818. 

Friedrici, Kaspar David. 1774-1840. « 

Fries, Ernst. 1801-1833. 

Fries, Hans. c. 1465-c. 1520. 

Fritsch^ Ernst. XX century. 

Frolich, Lorens. 1820-1908. 

Fiiger, Friedrich H 1751-1818. 

Fiihrich, Joseph Ritter von, 1800-1876. 
Furtmeyer, Berthold. ?-c. 1501. 

FiissH, Johann. 1741-1825. 

Gabriel, Max. 1840-1915. 

Gaertnef, Eduard. 1801-1877. 

Gaul, August. 1869-1921. •• 

Gawell, Oskar. XX century. 

Gebhart, Eduard von. 1838-1925. 

Geiger, Willi. XX century. 
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Genelli, Bonaveiitura. 1708-1868. 

'Gensler, Gunther. 1808-1845. 

Gentler, Jakob. 1S03-1S84. 

Gerhard, Hubert. i54o/sa“i620. 

Gessner, Salomon. 1730-1788. 

Gille, Christian Friedrich. 1 805-1 S09. 

Graff, Anton. 1736-1 8 13 
Gra,=;si, Josel. r. 175S-1S38. 

Groninger, Gerhard 15S2-C. 1052. 

Groninger, Johann Mauritz ?“i707. 
Groninger, Johann W. 1675/77-1732. 
Grossman, Rudolf. . 1882- 
Grosz, Georg. 1893- 
Grund, Norbert 1717-1767. 

Griinewald, Matthias. 1:470/82-0. 1530. 
Guggenbichler, Johann" Meinrad. 1649-1723. 
Giiitlinger, Johannes Gumpolt. c. 1460-1522. 
Giinther, Ignatz. i 72 S“i 775 - 
Gunther, Joachim Johann. 1717-1789 
Gurlitt, Louis. 1812-1S97. 

Habermann, Hugo von. 1849-1929. 

Hackert, Philipp. 1737-1807. 

Haider, Karl. 1846-1912. 

Haller, Hermann. 1880- 

Hanak, Anton. 1875- 

Hasendever, Johann Peter. 1810-1S53. 

Heckcl, Erich. 1883- 

Hees, Peter von. 1709-1782. 

Heinz, Josef. 1564-1609. 

Herbig, Otto. 18S9- 
Hering, Loy. c, 1485 -c. 1554. 

Hermann, Curt. 1854-1929. 
licrriein, Johann xVndreas 1720-1796. 
ITcrtcrich, Ludwig von. 1856- 
Hess, Heinrich Maria von. 1798-1863. 
'2'Hcisch, Philipp Friedrich von 1758-1838. 
Hildebrandt, Theodor. i8o'i.“i874. 
ifirschvogcl, Augustin. 1503-1553. 

Hodler, Ferdinand. 1853-1913. 

I Infer, Karl. 1878- 
Hoffmann, Ludwig von. i86i~ 

Holbein, Flans (the Elder). 1460-1524. 
Holbein, Flans (the Younger). 1497/98-1543. 
Hbizel, Adolf. 1853- 
Hoseniann, Theodor. 1807-1875. 

Huber, Ernst. 1895- 
Huber, Wolfgang. 1490-1553^ 

Hiibner, Ulrich. 1S72- 

Hummel, Johann Erdmann. 1769-1852. 

Issel, Georg Wilhelm. 1785-1S70. 

Jamnitz^r, Wenzel. 156^1585. 

Jank, Angelo. 1868- 
/anssen,' Viktor Emil. 1807-1845. 

Jensen, F. M. XX century. 

Jettel, Eugen. 1845-1901. 

Jordan, Rudolf. 1810-18S7. 

Juncker, Johann. 1582-c. 1625. 

Juncker, Justus. 1703-1767. 

Juppe, Ludwig, c. 1465-? 

Kakkreuth, Leopold von. 1855-1928. 
Kallmorgen, Friedrich. 1856-1924. 

Kanoldt, Alexander. 1881- 

Kapup, Christoph. XVI-XVII centuries, 

Kauffmann, Angelica. 1741-1807. 

Kaulbach, Wilhelm von. 1805-1874. 


Keller, Albert von . 1814-19 20. 

Kern, Leonhard. 1585/88-1662. 

Kern, Michael. 1 580-1 ()4(i 
Kersting, Georg Friedrich 1785-1847. 
Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig. 1880- 
Klee, Paul 1S79- 
Klein, Johann Adam. 1-792-1875. 

Klimt, Gustav. 1862-1918 
Klinger, Max. 1657-1920. 

Knaus, Ludwig iS-'q-iyio. 

Koboll, Wilhelm \ on. 1 766- 1 855. 

Koch, R ^eph Anton i7t)H -i S39. 

Koetger, Bernard. 1874- 
Kokoschka, Oskar. 1886- 
Kolbe, Georg. 1S77- 
Kolhvitz, Kathe. 1867- 
Konig, Leo von. 1 87 1- 
Krafft , Adam . 1455/ 60-1 508 /g. 

Krafft, Johann August 1708-1820^ 

Kraus, Georg Melchior. 1 73 7- r S06. 
Kriehuber, Josef. 1800-1 S7(). 

Kruger, F'ranz. 1797-1857. 

Krumper, Flans, c. 1570-1O34. 

Kubin, Alfred. 1S77- 
Kuehl, Gotthardt. 1850-1915. 

Kugelgen, Gerhard von. 1772-1820. 
Kulmbach, Flans Suess von c 1 4S0- 1522. 
Kunstmann, Ludwig. XX century. 
Labemvolf, Pankias. 1402-1563. 

Lang, Albert. 1817- 
Lang, Geoig. XX century. 

Lederer, Jugo. 1871- 
Lehmbruck, Wilhelm. 1881-1910. 

Leinl lerger, FI a n s. ? - r 5 3 o . 

Leibl ikow, WaltiT. 1 865- 1 ()o8 
Lenbach, Franz von. i83t>-i904. 

Lessing, Karl I^riedrii'li 1 80S- 1880. 

Lcutze, Emmanuel 1816-1868. 

Levy, Rudolf. 1875- 

Liebl, Wilhelm Maria lliil>eilus. i8u- moo. 
Lier, Adolf llcinrh h. 1826 188.1. 

Lys, Johann. i5<)o/ 1 tioo- 1 
Macke, August. 1887 -lof \, 

Mackensen, Fritz. i86()- 
Magnus, Eduard. 1 799-1 S72. 

Makart, Hans. 1 8.40-1 88.p 
Marc, Franz. 1SS0-1916. 

Mardes, Hans von. 1837-1887. 

Martin, Oskar. XX century. 

Maulbertsch, Franz Anton. 1724-1796. 
Meit, Conrad. XVI century. 

Mengs, Anton Raphael 1728-1779. 

Mense, Karl. 1886- ^ 

Menzel, Adolf. 1815-1905. 

Merian, Matthllus. iS()3-i65o. 
Messerschraidt, F ranz Xaver. 1 736-x 7S3 . 
Messkirch, Meister von, 

Metzner, Franz. 1870-1910. 

Meyerhcim, Eduard . 1 808 " 1 879. 

Meyerheim, Paul Friedrich. 1842-1915. 
Meycr-jM art on, George. 1897- * 
Modersohn, Otto. 1865- 
Modersohn-Becker, Paul 1876-1907. 

Moll, Carl 1861- 
Moll, Oskar^ 1875™ 



Morgenstern, Andreas. XVI century. 

Morgenstern, Christian Ernst Bernard. 

1867. 

Muller, Otto. 1874-1930. 

Muller, Victor. 1829-1S71. 

Munkassy, Mihaly von. 1844-1909. 

Mimstermann, Ludwig.^ 1570/80-1637/38. 

Nahl, Johann August 1752-1825. 

Naueii, Heinrich. 1S80- 
Neureuther, Eugcn Napoleon. 1806-1882, 

Nolde, Emil. 1867- 
Ocscr, Adam Friedrich. 17 17-1799. \ 

Ohmacht, Landolin 1760-1834. 

Oldach, Julius. 1804-1830. 

Olde, Hans. 1855-1917. 

Olivier, Ferdinand. 1785-1841. 

Oppenheimer, Max. XX century. 

Orlik, Emil. 1870-1932.* 

Ostendorfer, Michael, c. 1490-1559. 

Ovens, Jiirgen. 1623-1678. 

Overbeck, Friedrich 1 789-1 S69. 

Pascin, Jules. 1S85-1930. 

Pechstein, Max. 1881- 
Peerdt, Ernst Carl Friedrich. 1852-1932. 

Pcncz, Georg, c. 1500-1550. 

Permoser, Balthasar. 1651-1732. 

Pesne, Antoine. 1683-1757- 
Peitcnkofen, August Xaver Karl von. 1822- 
1889. 

Pforr, Franz. 1788-1812. 

Piglhein, Bruno. 1848-1894. 

Piloty, Karl Theodor von 1826-1886. 

Pippei, Otto Eduard. XX century. 

Pock, Tobias. XVII century. 

Prelicr, Friedrich. 1804-1878. 

Purrmann, Hans. 1 8S0- 
-•lijQHaghOj'iDomenico. 17S6-1837. 

Radziwill, Franz. 1895- 
Racmisch, Waldcmar. 1888- 
Ramberg, Johann Heinrich. 1763-1840. 

Rauch, Christian Daniel 1777-1857. 
Rauchmuller, Matthias. 1645-1686. 

Reichcl, Hans. 1570-1642. 

Reinhart, Johann Christian. 1 761-^847. 

Rcthel, AHred. 1816-1859. 

Richter, Adrian Ludwig. 1 803-1 8S4. 

Riedinger, Johann Elias. 1698-1767, 

’Rietscliel, Ernst Friedrich. 1804-1861. 

Rohden, Johann Martin von. 1778-1868. 

Rohlfs, Cliristian. 1849- 

Roos, Johann Heinrich. ^^63 1-1685. 
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1870. 

Rmdlieh, tra^s. by M. Heync. Leipzig, 1897. 

I'afian, ed*. by E. Sievers. Paderborn, 1872. 

^Valiharius, eel. by J. W. Beck. Groningen,#! 908 
Trans, by Althof. Berlin, 1920. 

IFiilfruw, ed, by ScemUlkr, in Quelkn und For- 
schungen, Vol. XXVIIL 1878. 


XII CENTURY 


II ro. Exodus ant! •'Genesis, ed. by J. Diemer. 

1862. ^ 

1120. Lamprecht. AUxanderlkd, ed. by H. 
Weismann. 1850. 


Short reiigiou.s poems in Kldnere deutsche 
Gedichte des XI und XII Jahrhunderts, 
ed. by A. Waag, 2d ed njib. 

1132. Konrad. Rolanddied, ml by K. Bartsch, 
in Dichtungen des deutschen Mitielalters, 
Vol. Ill, Leipzig, 1874 

H40. Melker. Marienlkd, in Kleincre deutsche 
Gedichte, cited, pp 17.5-176, 

1147. Kaiserchronik, ed. by j Diemer. 1849. 

1150. Hartmann. Vom Glauhen, ed. by F. von 
tier Leycn, in Germanische Ahhandlun- 
gen. Berlin, 1007. ^ 

Shorter reiigiou.s poemi-*. in Kleinere 
deutsche Gediihie, tnted, 

1160. Konig Rather, etl. iiy H. Ruckert, in 
Deutsche Dichtungen des Mitielalters, 
cited, Voi. L Leipzig, 1872. 

Hhnmel und li’oUc. Miillendorf and Sche- 
rer, DenkmilltT. Berlin, 11864. # ^ 

Tegernseer Antichrists piel (Ludus de Anii- 
chrtsio), ed. by F. Wilhelm, 2<i ed. 
Miinich^ 1912. 

1170. Wernher. Drei IJeder van der Jungfrau, 
ed. by C. Wcsle- Halle, 1027. 

Floirc und Blanschejieur. ed. by K. Slein- 
meytS’, in Zeitschrift fur deuisches AUer- 
ium, Voi. XXI, pp. 320-331. 1877. 

Heinrich von Veldeke. Servatius, in 
DNL, Vol. IV., pt. i, pp. 81-241. 

Graf Rudolf (synopsis), *in DNL, Vol. II, 
pt. ii, pp. 292-295. 

1180. Herzog Ernst, ed. by K. BartscL Wien, 
1869. 

Heinrich von Veldeke. Eneide, ed. by 
L. Itiltmuller. 185^ 

Eilhart von Obergt'. Tristrant, ed. by 
K. Wagner, in Rkeinischc Bedirage, 
Vol. V, Btinn, 1924. 

Salman und M&rolf, e.ti, by F. Vogt* 
Halle, 1880. 

Orendel, ed. by A. Berger. Bonn, 1888. 

Oswald, ed. by G. Baesecke. Breslau, 
1917- 

Heinrich der Glichezaere. Reinhart, ed. 
by G. Baesecke. Halle, 1925. 

1190. Hartmann von Aue. BUchkin, with Armer 
Smwkk, below. 
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Erec, ed. by F. Bech (Hartmann, 

VoLI). 1870. 

1195. Ulrich V. Zatzikoven. Lanzelet, ed. by 
K. Hahn. 1845. 

Hartmann. Gregorius^ ed. by H. Paul, 
1929. 

Der art$e Heinrich (and Buchlein)^ 

ed. by M. Haupt, 2d ed. 1881. 

End of Century. Carmina*Burana, ed. by J 
Schmeller, 3d ed. 1894. 

1200. Das Nibelungenlied, ed. by K. Bartsch, 
Leipzig, 1923. 

Lyrics ; 

Des Mimtesangs Fruhling, ed. by F. Vogt. 1930. 


XIII CENTURY (FIRST HALF) 


• • 

1205. Wirnt von Gravenberg. Wigalois, ed. by 

J. Kapsteyn, in Rheinische BeitragCy 
Vol. IX. Bonn, 1926. 

Hartmann. Iwein, ed. by G. Benecke and 
El. Lachmann, sth ed. Berlin, 1926. 

1210. Wolfram von Eschenbach. Parzivaly ed. 

by A. Leitzmann, 3 vols. Halle, 1903, 
1926, and 1928. 

Otte EracHuSy ed. by H. Graf, in Quellen 
und Forschungefiy Vol. L. Strasburg, 
^883. 

K-onrad von Fussesbrunnen. Kindheit 
JcsUy ed. by K Kbchendorffer, in Quel- 
len und Forschungeuy Vol. XLIIL 
Strasburg, 1881. 

1212. Strieker. Daniel vom Bluhenden Tal, ed. 

by G. Rosenhagen, in Germanische Ah- 
• handlungeuy Vol. IX. Breslau, 1894. 
1215. Gottfried von Strasburg. Tristariy ed. by 
F. Ranke. Berlin, 1930. 

1220. Herbert von Fritslar. J^ied von Troye, ed. 

by K. Frommann. Quedlinburg, 1837. 

Der Winsbekey ed. by M. Haupt. 

Leipzig, 1845. 

Wolfram. Willehalm tm. 6 .*TUurely ed. by 
K. Lachmann. Berlin, 1926. 

Thomasin von Zirclaere. Der Welsche 
Gast, ed. by H. Ruckert, Quedlinburg, 
1832. • 

Konrad Fleck. Flore und Blanschejleury 
*ed. by W. Golther, in DN Ly Vol. 11, 

pp. 249~470. * 

122$. Ortnit. Wolfdietrkky ed. by J. Lunze. 
Tubingen^i9o6. 

1230. Rudolf von Ems. Outer Gerhardy ed. by 
M. Haupt. Leipz^, 1840. 

Barlaam und Josaphat, ed. by 

F. Pfeiffer, in Dichtungen des deutschen 
MitklalterSy Vol. III. Leipzig, 1843. 
Strieker. Pfafe AmeiSy ed. by H. Lambel, 
in Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters, 
^ ^ Vol 1X11. Leipzig, 1883. 

Freidank. Bescheidenheity ed. by F. Sand- 
voss. Berlin, 1877. 

1235. Strieker. K.arl der Grosssy ed. by K. 
Bartsch. Quedlinburg, i«57- 


1240. Gudruuy ed. by E. Martin. Halle, 1872. 
Ulrich von Tiirjieim- Tristarty ed. oy 
H. Massmann, in Dichtungen des deut- 
schen Mittelalters y Vol. IP, PP- 488-590“ 
Leipzig, 1843. 

Rudolf von Ems. Weltckronik, ed. by 
G Ehrismann. ** Berlin, 1915* 

Reinbot von Durne. 'EeiBger Geo^g, ed. 

by C. von Kraus. Heidelberg, 1907- 
Mai und Beaflor, ed. by Pfeiffer, in 
Dic%iungen des deutschen Mittelalters , 
Vol. VII. Leipzig, i'848. 

1230. Rudolf von Ems. Wilhelm wn OrlenSy ed. 
by V. Junk. Berlin, 1905* , 

Biterolf und DUelieb and LauriUy ed. by 
O. Janicke, fn DiuUches Qeldenbuch, 
Vol I. Berlin, 1866. 

Rosengarten, ed. by G. Holz. Halle, 1893* 
Ee^enliedy Sigemty and Virginal, ed. by 
J. Zupitza, in Deutsches Eeldenbuch, 
Vol V. Berlin, 1870. 

Wernher der Gaertenaere. Mder Helm- 
brecht, ed. by H. Lambel, in Deutsche 
Klassiker des Mittelalters, Vol. XII. 
Leipzig, 1883. 

Lyrics : 

Deutsche National Literatur, ed. by F. Pfaff, 
Vol. VIII, pts. i and ii. Stuttgart, 1894- 


XIII CENTURY (SECOND HALF) 


1255. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. Fmuendienst, 
ed. by K. Lachmann. B^lih, 1841. 
Berthold von Holle. Die Krane, ed. oy 
K. Bartsch. Niirnberg, 1858. « 

1257. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. Frauenbuch. 

See Frauendiensty above. 

1260. Konrad von Wurzburg. Silvester and 
Alexius, ed. by P. Gereke, in Konrad 
von Wurzburgs Legenden. Halle, 1925. 

Der Welt Lohn, ed. by E. Schroder, 

in Konrad von Wurzburgs kleinere Dich- 
tungen, Vol. I. Berlin, 1924. 

— Goldene Schmiede, ed. by W. Grimm. 

Berlin, 1840. 

1260-1280. Der Pleier. Garel vom Bluhenden 
Taly ed. by M. Walz. Freiburg, i. B. 
1892. ^ 

• — Tandareis, ed. by F. Khuil Graz, 

1885. 

Meleranzy ed. by Kr-Bartsth^ 

• Stuttgart, 1861. 

Konrad von Stoffeln. Gaurtel von Mun- 
tabely ed. by F. Khull Graz, 1885. 
1265-1275. Konrad von Wurzburg. Kaiser 
OitOy ed. by K. Hahan. Quedlinburg, 

* 1838. . 

Eerzemaerey^^ by E. Schroder, in 

* Kleinere Dicktung^ Vol I. BexHn, 
m 1924. 

1270. Albrecht von Scharfenberg. Der jmgere 
mutely ed. by K. Hahn. Quedlinburg, 

1842* 
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1280. Konrad von Wiirzbnrg. Partempier und 
Meliur, cd. jjy K. Bartsch. Wien, 
1872. 

1285. Lohengrin, cd. by H. Ruckert. Quediin- 
burg, 1838. 

Konrad von Wurzburg. Der trojanischer 
Krieg, ed. by A. von Keller. Stuttgart, 
1S5S. 

Ulrich von Eschenbach. Alexander, cd, 
by W. Toischer, Tubingen, 1S88. 

1290-1300. “^Alpharts Tod, Dietricfis FUicht, Ra- 
benscMacht, jn Das deuisekes llcldenbuck, 
ed. by E.* Martin, VoL 11 . Berlin, 
1866. 

Passional, ed. by. K. Kopke. Quedlin- 
burg, 1852. 

der Vatcr, cd. by K. Reissenberger. 
Berlin, 1914. 

Die heilige Elisabeth, ed, by M^pRieger, in 
Bihliothek des Stuttgarter Liierar Vereins, 
Vol. XC. Stuttgart, 1868. 

Lyrics : 

Tannhauser, ed. by S. Singer. Tubingen, 1922. 

Der Marner, ed. by P. Strauch, in Quellen und 
Forschungen, Vol. XIV. Strasburg, 1876. 

Seifried Llelbling, ed. by J. Seemuller. Halle, 
1876. 

Preaching : 

Berthold von Regensburg, cd. by F. Pfeiffer. Wien, 
1862, 


^ XIV CENTURY 

1300. Hugo von Trimbcrg. Der Renner, ed. by 
G. Ehrismann. Tubingen, iqoS- iooq. 
H einrich von Heslcr, Die A pokalypse, ed. 

by K, Helm. Berlin, 1907. 

Heinrich von Neustadt. Apollonius von 
Tyrus, cd. by S. Singer. Berlin, 1906. 
Heinrich von Freiberg. Werke, cd. by A. 
Bernt. Halle, 1906.^^ 

1310. Ottokar von Steier. Osterrekkische Reim- 
chronik, ed. by J. Seemuller. Hannover, 
1890, 

1335. Wisse und Colin. Parzkal, ed. by K. 
Schorbach. Strasburg, 1888, 

Tiio von Kulm. Bueh von den Siben 
^Ingesigeln, ed, by Kbehendorffer.*’ Bcr- 
lin,,r907- 

1340. Ksdamar von Laber. Die Jagd, ed. by 
K. StejskaL Vienna, 1880. r 
Ulrich Boner. Der Edelstein, ed. by F. 
Pfeiffer. Leipzig, 1844. 

1350. Thmpkilus, cd. by R. Petsch. Heidelberg, 
1908. 

1386-1388. SempmchlacM and Schlacht zu 

veis, in R. von Lilliencron, IHskrische 
V&ikslied^ der Deutschen, Vol. I, pp. 
109-15 1. Leipzig, 1865. ^ 

1400. Johannes von Saaz. Der Ackermann aus 
Bdhmm, ed. by A. Bernt. Reichen- 
berg, 1925. 


Lyrics : 

lladlauh, in F von dcr Hagen, Mimtesinger, 
Vol II, pp 27S-308 Leipzig, 1838. 

Frauenloh (Heinrich von IMciSben), ed. by L. Ett- 
mullcT. Leipzig, 1843. 



1400. Hans von Buhel Die Konigiiochier von 
prankreich, cd by J .Merzdorf. Olden- 
(burg, 1867. 

1413. Heinrich von Wiltenweiler. Der Ring, ed. 

by E. Wiessner. Leipzig, 1931. 

1437. Elisabeth von Nassau-Saarlirucken. {Lo- 
iter und Mailer ) ; Hug Schapclcr, in 
Volksbuchcr von: sterbender Ritterium, ed. 
by H. Kinderniann. Leipzig, 1928. 
1453. Hermann von Saehseiiheini. J)i€ Morin, 
cd. by E. Martin. Tubingen, 1S7S. 
1462. M. Beheim. Buck von der Wicnern, ed. by 
T. Karajan. Vienna, 1853 
1470. J. Wimpfeling. Stylpho, ed. by H. Hol- 
stein. Berlin, 1S92. 

1472. Casper von der Roen. Dresdencr Tleldcn- 

buck, in F. von dcr Hagen, Deutsche 
Gedichtc dcs Mittelalters, Vol. 11 . Ber- 
lin, 1820. 

Albrecht von Eyb. EhehUchhln, cd. by 
hi. Herrmann. Berlin, 1890,^ 

1473. Frankfurter. Der Pfarrer von Kalenherg, 

ed. by F, Ebeling. Berlin, 1800. 

1483. Till Eulenspiegcl, ed. by F. von Zobeltilz. 
Hamburg, 1924. 

1485. IL Steinhowel. Esopus, cd. by 11 . Llster- 
Icy. Tubingen, 1S73. 

1490. V. Fiietrer. Buck der Ahenteuef (.Um« 
wahl), ed. by F. Panzer, Tubingen, 
1902. 

1494, S. Brant. Narrensthijf, t‘d. by F. Schultz. 
Strasburg, 1913. 

J. Geiler. Christlieher Pilger, cd. by P. de 
Lorenzi, Vol. III. Trier, 1883. 

1497. ReuchlFn. Henno, ed. by H. Holstein. 

Halle, 1SS8. 

1498. Reytikc de Vos, ed. by A. Leitzmann. 

Halle, 1925. 

Lyrics and folk songs : 

Hugo von Mojttforl, ed, by J. WackerntsJL Inns- 
bruck, 1881. ^ 

Oswald voti Wolkenstein, cd. by J. Schatz. Got- 
tingen, 1904. 

Piitcrich von Reichertshausen. RhrenbrieJ, ed. by 
F. Behrend and R^ Wolkan. Weimar, 1020. 
Historische Volkslkder der Deuisdum, ctl by R. von 
Liliencron. Leipzig, 1865. 

Volkslkder, ed. by L. Uhlawd, 3d cd. Stuttgart, 

2893. 

Drama : 

In DHL, Vol. XW, pts. i. ii, and iii, ed. by R. 

Froning. Stuttgart, 1892. 

Deutsche Volksspide des MiUMiers, Leipzig, 

X9i7-I9i8.i* 
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XVI CENTURY 


Alberus, E. Buck von der Tugend und der Weis-^ 
heit, ed. by W. Braune. Halle, 1892. 

Alsfelder Passionspiel, in D N L, Vol. XIV, ed. 

by R. Froning. Stuttgart, 1892. 

Ayrer, J. Dramen, in Schauspiele aus dem XVI 
Jahrhunderti ed. by J. ^Tittmann. Leipzig, 
1868. 

Birck, S Dramen, in Schweizerische Schauspiele 
des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts, ed. bY J Baech- 
told. Zurich, 1890-1893. ^ 

Dedekind, F. Grobianus, ed. by A. Bomer. Ber- 
lin, 1903. 

Die 4 I^aimo'iiskinder, ed. by A. Bachmann. Tu- 
bingen, 189s. 

Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, ed. by F. Stokes. 
New Haven, 1925. 

Fischart, f. Werke, ed. by H. Kurz. Leipzig, 
1866. 

Eulenspiegel Reinienweis and Ritter vont 

Staufenberg in Werke, in D N L, Vol. XVIII, 
ed. by A Hauffen. Stuttgart, 1890. 

Frey, J. Gariengesellschajt, ed. by J. Bolte. 
Tubingen, 1896. 

Frischlin, N. Latin dramas in Opera Foetica. 
Strasburg, 1587 ^ 

Deutsche Dichtungen, ed by D. F. Strauss. 

Stuttgart, 1857. 

J^tasma. 1592. 

Geiler, J. Narrenschiff, in Werke, ed. by P. de 
Lorenzi. Trier, 1881. 

Gengenbach, P. Werke, ed. by K.. Goedeke. 
Hannover, 1856. 

Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig. Dramen, in 
Deuts che Dichter’^des XVI Jahrhunderts, Vol 
^IV, ed. by J. Tittmann. Leipzig, 1880. 
Eistoria Dr. Johann Fausti, ed. by W. Braune. 
Halle, 1S78. 

Hutten, U. von. Gesprdckbiichtein, ed. by R. Zooz- 
mann. Dresden, igos- 

Clag und Vermanung, in DNL, Vol. XVII, 

ed. by Dr. Balke. Stuttgart, iSgi. 

Kirchhoff, H. Wendmimuth, ed. by H. Osterley. 
Tubingen, 1869. 

Kolross, J. Spiel von Funferley Betrachtnissen, in 
Bachtold, Schwlizer Schauspiele des XVI Jahr- 
hunderts. Zurich, 1890 S. 

Rriiger, B. Anfang und Ende der Welt, in Titt- 
mann^ Schauspiele aus dem XVI Jahrhundert. 
Lalenbuch, ed by K. von Bahder. Halle, 1914* 
Lindener, M. Katzipori and Rastbuchlein, ed by 
F. Lichtenstein."* Tubingen, 1869. 

Luther, M. GeistUche Lieder, ed. by F. Klippgen. 
HaUe, 1912. • 

Fabeln, ed. by E. Thiele. Halle, 1888. 

Macropedius. Ilecaius, in Drei Schauspiele, ed. 

by J. Bolte. Leipzig, 1927. 

Magelone, ed. by J. Bolte. Weimar, 1894- 
Manuel, N. ^Werke, ed. by J. Baechtold. Frau- 
enfeld, 187S. ^ , 

Maximilian I. Teuerdank, ed. by K. Goedeke 
Leipzig, 1878. 

— - Der Weisskunig. Vienna..^ 


Montanus, M. Wegkurzer, cd. by J. Bolte. Tii- 
bingen, 1899. 

Murner, T. Werke, ed. by F. Schultz and others. 

Berlin and Strasburg, 1918 ff. , 

Naogeorgus, T. Fantmachius, in DNL, Vol 
XXII, ed. by R. Froning. 

Mercator, in D^ei Schauspiele, ed. by 

J. Bolte. 

Pauli, J. Schimpf und Ernst, ed. by J. "Bolte. 
Berlin, 1924. 

Rebhun, P -Susanna, in DVi, Val. XXII, ed. 
by R Froning and others . 

Eochzeit zu Cana,\v!i Dramen, ed. by 

&. Palm Stuttgart, 1859 
Ringwalt, B. Werke, in DNL, Vol. XIX, ed. 
by E. Wolff. Stuttgart, 

Rollenhagen, G. Froschmeuseler, ed. by K. Goe- 
deke. Leipzig, 1876. 

Ruof, J. Wilhelm Tell, in J. Bachtold, Schweizcr 
Schaus'^nele des XVI Jahrhunderts. 

Sachs, H. Fastnachtsspicle and Opjerung Isaacs, 
in Werke, ed by A. von Keller and E. Goetze. 
Tubingen, 1882. 

Tristrand und Isolde and Eornen Seivjriedt, 

in Werke, ed by J. Busching, Vol. II. Niirn- 
berg, 1819. 

Other works, in Werke, ed. by P. Merkcr 

and R. Buchwald Leipzig, 1925 
Schumann, V. Nachtbuchlein, in Deutsche 
Schwanke des XVI Jahrhunderts, ed. by E. 
Bliimml, Vol. III. 

Waldis, B Parabell vom verloren Sohn, in DNL, 
Vol. XXII, ed. by R Froning and others. 

Esopus, ed. by J. Tittmann. Leipzig, 

18S2. 

Wickram, J. Werke, ed. by J. Bolte. Tubing^, 

IQOI ff. J 1. T 

Widmann, G. Eistori Peter Lewen, ed. by P. - 
Eberling. Berlin, 1890. 

Faustbuch, ed. by A. von Keller. Stutt- 
gart, 1880. 

Wimpfeling, J. Germania, trans. by E. Martin. 
Strasburg, 1885 


XVII CENTURY 


Reference book^: 

Robertson, op. cit., pp. 206-236. 

Vogt,^nd Koch, op. cit., Vol II, pp. i-#o and 69. 

For the Silesian poets (Hofmarmswaldau, Gry- 
phius, Lohenstein, Angelus Sile^us^ Neukirch, 
especially), Heckel, H., Geschichte der deutsck^j^ ^ 
Lueratur in Schlesien, Vol- I. Breslau, 1929. 

Abraham a Santa Clara. Judas der Erzschelm, 
ed. by F. Bogertag, in DNL, Vol. XI. Stutt- 

An^lus^iliius. Wcrfee, ed- by H. Held. Mun- 
cheii, 1924. ^ 

Balde, J. Carmina Lyrica,^ed. by P. Muller. 

* Munchen, 1884. 

Bohme, J. Aurora, in Schrijten, ed. by H. Ray- 
ser. Leipzig, 1923. 
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ScMegel, F. Alarkos, in Werke^ Vbl. I. Berlin, 

Tieck, L. Aufmhr in den Cevennen^ in SchrifieiZf 
VoL XXVI: Berlin, 1854. 

— Phantasus, 2d ed. Berlin, 1845. 

Vittoria Accorombona, 2d ed. Breslau. 

1841. ^ 

Tiedge, C. ¥ramn. Reutlingen, 1802. 

UhlanS,. L. GeMchte mid Dranien. Stuttgart, 
1885. 

Wagner, R. ^Schrijien. Leipzig, 1871 ff. 
Wernep,*Z. Werlee. ^Grimrna 


Xm CENTURY (SECOND HALF) 


Alexis, W. • Ruke ist die erste Burgerpjiicht, 3d ed. 
Berlin, 1872. 

Anzengruber, L. Werke, ed. by R. li^tzke and 
0 . Rommel. Wien, 1922. 

Bodenstedt, F. Mirza Sckaffy. Berlin, 1917 
Dehmel, R. Weib und Welt, in Werke, Vol. III. 
Berlin, 1907 ff. 

Droste-Hiilshoff, A. Werke. Munchen, 1925. 
Ebers, G. Agyptische Konigsiockter, 7th ed. 
Stuttgart, 1879. 

Ebner-Eschenbach, M. Werke. Berlin. 

Fontane, T. Werke. Berlin, 1920, 

Freytag, G. Werke. Leipzig, 1887. 

Fulda, L. Talisman, 13th ed. Stuttgart, 1895. 
Geibel, E. Werke, ed. by W. Stammler. Leipzig. 
George, S. Werke. Berlin, 1928. 

Gutzkow, K. Ritter vom Geiste, 2d ed. Leipzig, 
1852. 

Halbe, M. • Jugend. Dresden, 1895. 
ife.rtleben, OT Werke. Berlin, 1909. 

^ Hauptmann, "G. Biberpelz. Berlin, 1899. 

Einsame Menschen. Berlin, 1899. 

Fuhrmann Henschel. Berlin, 1899. 

Hanneles Eimmelfahrt. Berlin, 1902. 

Versunkene Glocke. Berlin, 1897. 

Vor Sonnenaufgang. Berlin, 1892. 

Weber. Berlin, 1899. 

Hebbel, C. F. Werke, ed. by W. von Scholz. 
Stuttgart, 1923. 

Heine, H. Werke, ed. by E. Elster, 2d ed. 
Leipzig. 

Heyse, P. Werke. Berlin. 

Hirschfeld, L. Mutter. Berlin, 1896. 
Hofmannsthal, H. von. Tor und Tod, in Kleinere 
Dramen^ol. I. Leipzig, 1919. 

Holz, A. und Schlaf. FamUie Selicke. Berlin, 
1B90. .. ** 

-Jensen, W- Braune Erica, ed. by E. Joynes. 
Boston, 1894. 

Keller, G. Leute von Seldwyla, Vol. I, ed. by J. 
FrS.nkel, in Werke, Vol. VII, Zurich and 
Munchen, 1927- 

— Other works in Werke, new ed. Stuttga::t. 

Kretzer, M. Gesicht Christi. Leipzig, 1919, 
Laube, H. Der deuische Krieg, ed. by H. Hdliben, 
in Werke. Leipzi^,‘^i909. 

Liliencron, P, von. Foggfred, ed. by R. DehmeC 
in Werke, Vol. I. Berlin, 1913. 

Ludwig, O. Werke, ed. by G. Freytag. Berlin. 


Meyer, C. F. Sdmtliche Werke, Taschen ed. 
Leipzig. 

Nissel, F. Agnes von Meran, in Dramatische 
Werke. Stuttgart, 1912. 

Raabe, W. Hungerpastor, in Sdmtliche Werke, 
Vol. I. Berlin-Gruenewald. 

Ruederer, J. Fahnenweihe. Munchen, 1913, 

Scheffel, J. V. Trompeter von Sakkingen, ed. by 
F. Payer, in WerJB, Vol. II. Leipzig and Wien. 

Schnitzler, A. Theater stucke. Berlin. 

Spielhagen^ F. Werke. Leipzig, 1890. 

Spitteler,„.C. Prometheus und Bpimeiheus. Aa> 
rau, 1881. 

Stifter, A. Nachsommer, ed. by K. Eben and 
F. Hiiller, in Werke, Vols. VI~VIII. Prague. 

Storm, T. Schimmelreiter, ed. by A. Kosster, in 
Werke, Vol. VII. Leipzig, 1920. 

Sudermann, H, Ehre. Stuttgart, 1901. 

Es war. Stuttgart, 1895. 

Frau Sorge. Stuttgart, 1897. 

Gliick im Winkel. Stuttgart, 1902. 

Heimat. Stuttgart, 1893. 

Johannes. Stuttgart, 1899. 

Sodoms Ende. Stuttgart, 1893. 
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89, 260, 298, 308, 338, 367, 485-88, 500, 592, 
596, 618, 641-42, 644, 647, 650-53 
Community, role of, in art. See Collective 
Complexity of technique as a trait of Sensate art. 
See Complication 

Complication of art technique, 229-30, 234, 300, 
304, 308, 335, 344-47, 358, 364, Sx6-i8, 522, 
527, 541-43, 559-60, 564, 572, 581-83, 584, 
586, 593, 653-54, 677 

Conceptual reality versus Visual. See Reality, 
Visual 

Confucianism, 148-50. See also Chinese 
Congeries of cultural elements, 10-12 
^onstructms|n as art style, 387-88, 399 
dfSntent, change of art, 376-84, 438, 440, 455-56, 
461, 465, 467, 469, 486, 491, 498, 500, 502-s, 
633, 641, 64s, 649-50, 652, 655-58; of Idea- 
tional and Sensate art, 249-55, 257-58, 263 
Control, of self and environment, 83 
Convention, revolt against, in literature, 656 
Conversion, mystic, 131-32 
Corpse in art, 327, 341-43. See also Death, 
Macabre 

Court of love, 572, 621-22 
Criminal, as hero in art, 89, 260, 298, 308, 338, 
367, 485-88,.. 500, 592, 596, 6 t%, 641-44* 647, 
650-52, 656 

Criticism, art, 230, 257, 356, 365-66, 544-46, 
564-66, 585, 608-12, 661-68, 675, 676. «See 
sub Musical 

Cubism, 263-64, 354, 362-65, 387, 399, 592 
Cult of useful, 30, 94 

Culture, Mihange of, 48-51, see Change, Content, 
Dynamic; definition of, 3-5 ; Ideational, Sen- 
sate, and Idealistic, 66-76 ; internal and exter- 
nal aspects of, 55-57, 69-71 ; logical reading of, 
60-62 ; major premises of mentality of, 62-6vi, 
69-71; mentality of, 69; methods of reading 
of, 57-61, 66; methods of study of, 22-34. 
See also sub Idwifetic, Ideational, Logico-^ 
meaningful, Mentality, Mixed, Sensate, etc. 
Cyclical conception of social processes, 166-67,^ 


184-86, 188. See also Alternation, Fluctua- 
tion, Process 

Cynical Sensate mentality, 74, 82, 84, 85-87, 90, 
93» 97“99> 103, 106, 108, no, 139-43* 146 
Cynics as Idieationalists, 104, 112, 129 

Dadaism, 362 
Dead, idealized, 322 
Death scenes in arj, 327, 329, 341-42 
Debasing trend in art, 80, 260, 327, 500, 650-52 
Decadents, 234-35 
Decay, ai5d technique, 468, 584 
Deceit kjart, 218-20, 248, 251. See also Illusion- 
ism 

Decline, of heroic in art, 89, 260, 298, 308, 338, 
367, 485-86, 500, 592, 618, 649-5# ; of Realistic 
art, 285-87, 326; of Ideational art, 285, 290, 
297, 329; of religions topics in art, 383-84; 
of Sensate art, 310-11, 357, 362-65; of upper 
classes and clergy in portraitufc, 485-88 ; 
recurrence of , in art, 224-26, 228-32, 234-36 
Delinquent. See Criminal, Pathological 
Democracy, as hero in art. See Common type 
of man 

Descriptive method, 45-47, 66 
Directions of social process, 157-59 
Distribution of types of mentalities, among large 
cultures, 111-52; among social classes, 103-11 
Diversity as trait of Sensate culture and art, 80, 
92-93, 230, 258, 260-62, 672, 677. See also 
Complication m 

Divine reality, 70-72, 114-18, 129, 131. See also 
Reality 

Divorce in literature, 626. See also Adultery, 
Sex 

Dolor in art, 301, 327-29* 341-43* 463, 589* 629, 

657-59 

Drama, evolution of, 652 
Dramatic, lyric, epic, sequence of, 231-34 
Dramatism in Sensate art, 258, 260-62, 300-1, 
307, 326, 341-4®* 348-49* 35fi* 361* 368-69, 
526, 542, 560, 580-82, 586-87, 588, 654, 657-59 
Duration of social process, 157 ^ 

Duty versus revolt in literature, 620, 622, 624, 
627-28, 635, ^8-39, 640, 655-57 
Dynamic character, of Sensate art, 250-53, 258, 
261-62, 298, 300, 341-42, 348, 361, 368-69, 526, 
560, 580-82, 586, 588, 6 s 8«-59; of Sensate 
mentality, 80-81. See also Process, Time 

Eclecticism in art, 28, 230. See also Complica- 
tion, Impure art ^ 

Economic motives in art. See Commercialism 
Economic topics in art, frequency of, 626, 641 
Economy of cathedral builders, 323 
Ecstasy, in art, see Dnlor, Dramatic, Theatrical- 
ity; mystic, 131-33^ 

Education, musical, 585-86 
Effeminate art, 346-47, 353-55* See also Aes- 
theticism, Theatricality 
Element of culture, 10 ^ 

Emancipation, of art, 302, 592, 610, see alsolftree 
art ; of women, reflected in portraiture, 489-91 
Emotionality of art. See Dramatism, Dynapiic 
Emptiness, inner, and technique, 584 
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Ennobling art, 256, 260, 291-93, 322-24’ 

Epic, heroic, 619, 642-46; sequence of lyric and 
dramatic, 231-34. See also Romances 
Epicurean culture mentality, 73-74, 82, 84-85, 
87, 90, 93, 97-99, 103, 106-S, 139-43, 146 
Epicureanism in art, 139-43, 146, 409. See also 
Eroticism, Sensate«* Passive 
Equilibrium, concept of, 69, 176 
Eroticism in art, 139-40, 258^^^260, 299, 303, 307, 
329, 334 , 3 SS, 367, 409-21, 422-28, 498, 535, 
556, 588, 602, 621-22, 624, 625, 636, 638-39, 
640, 656 

Eternal, reality, 79, 97-101 ; value of, 9I 
Eternalistic mentality, 73, 80, 93, 124, 125, 130, 
153-54, 247 

Ethics, ll^bsoluClstic, 93-99; relativistic, 94-95 
Eudaemonism in Sensate art and mentality, 30, 94 
Evolution, linear, 81, 18^84 
Executives ^f history, 104 
Exotic in art, 588, 602, 647, 649, 657. See^also 
Dramatic, Eroticism 
‘Expressionism in art, 251, 387-88 
Extensity of uniformities, 29 
External, aspect of culture, 55-56 ; factor of cul- 
ture integration, lo-ii, 45; nature of causal 
connections, 25; traits of Sensate and Idea- 
tional literature, 614, 630, 659 
External milieu, as a factor, 51-52 ; control of, 83 
Externalistic method of explanation, 51 
Exteroceptive organs of senses, 86 
Extrov^, 84-85 

Factor, internal and external, of change, 50-53; 

method of explanation through main, 45 
Fad in art, 258, 261-62 

Fainilistic character of Idealistic and Ideational 
art, 258-59, 296, 523-25. See also Anonymity, 
'€oll«.tive 

Fantastic topics, in art, 501-2; proportion of, in 
painting and sculpture, 439-44, 501-2 
Fashion in art, 258, 261-62. *866 also Accelera- 
tion, Alternation, Change, Dynamic 
Female^ sex in portraiture, 489-91. See also 
Portraiture, Woman 

Fluctuation, concept of, 153-54* forms of, 164, 
167, 181-87, 188; of forms of art, 308, 368, 
404, 502-6, 670-72, 678-81, 687; theories of 
art, 223-31, X 96-99, 206-16 
Formal style in art, 249-50, 387. See also Ideal- 
istic, Ideational 

Formula?, causal, logico-meaningful, 31 
Free art, 257, 258, 3<52, 365-66, 544, S55, 562, 
585, 592, 600-1, 609-11, 617, 668-74, 680-81 
Free artist. See Ift-ee art 
Functional. See Causal 
Futurism, 263-64, 354, 36^, 364, 3S7, 399, 592 
• 

Generality of causal laws, 23 ; logico-meaningful 
principles of, 23 ; gradation of, 29-30 
Genius and overdevelopment of technique, 584 
Genre, as a trait of Sensate art and mentality, 
ijS, 260, *298, 308, 338, 367, 485'*88, 500, 592, 
596, 618, 641-42, 644, 647, 650-56; proportion 
of, in music, 587, 591 ; proportion of, in paint- 
ing, 439-41, 491-98; satirical and humorous, 
498-500; types of, 492*-98 


Gnostics, 1 12 

God, as a subject in art, 488 ; as a reality, 
70-72,* 114-18, 129, 131- 
Gregorian chant. See Chant 

Happiness, mystic, 131-33; Sensate, 30, 93-94 
Hedonism, 30, 94 
Hermits, 104 

Hero in art, types of, 642—46, 648, 652. See also 
Common type of man, Criminal Knight&r 
Heroic epics and romances, 488, 619, 

Heuristic value of logico-meaningiui method, 

33-34 

leratic style in art, 274 

indu, art, 282-85, 535, 549; culture mentality, 
108, 112-14, 117, 120722, 123-24, 1357279-S0, 
282-85 X - - ^ 

Hinduism. See Appearance, Brahmanism, Hindu 
fHistorical.^ narrative, emergence of, 619, 631; 
topics in music, 591 ,* topics in painting and 
sculpture, 342, 500-1, 508, 541 
History, periods in, 158, 179-81 
Hit. See Best sellers. Dynamic, Sensational art 
Hypocritical mentality, 74, 82, 84, 87, 90, 93-99, 
103, 106, loS, no, 139-43, 146 
Hypostatized abstractions in art, 254, 343, 345, 
598, 630-31 

Hypothesis, method of verification of, 35-37, 
65-66 

Icon as a symbol, 314 

Iconography, Christian painting as, 314; of 
Christ, 316, 319, 326, 329, 341; of Madonna, 
311, 316, 3I9-30> 34^ ; of vice and virtue, 345 
Iconologia, 345 

Idea as integrating principle, 18-19, 23-24. See 
also Major premises 

Idealistic, art, 243-54, 255-62, 507-10, 531-40^ 
S9S~97, 618-28, see snd Abstract, Beauty, 
Calmness, etc.; reality, 79; truth, S9-91; 
values, 89, 92-99 

Idealistic culture mentality, 75; characteristics 
of, 78-79, 83-100 ; forms of, 75, 143-44. See 
also Culture, Mentality, Mixed 
Idealization in art, 256-60, 291-93, 322-24 
Ideational art, 243-64, 507-10, 531-40, 595-97, 
see also sub Alternation, Anonymity, Calmness, 
etc.; pseud^-, 75-76, iSo-Si; reality, 79; 
truth, 89-91, values, 92-99 
Ideational culture mentality, 73; characteristics 
of, 78-79, 83-100, 104, 106, iii-3«. See also 
sab Absolute, Active, etc. 

Identifiability of unit in process, 1^6 
Identity, law of, 20, 36 ; mistaken, 36 ; of mean- 
ing, 18-19, 23-24; of recurring processes," 
164-67 

lUusionism in art, 218, 220, 248, 251, 298, 330- 
32, 387-88, 508, S2S» 541-42, 580-82, 653-55, 

• 657 

Illusionistic mentality, 70-71, 75, 80, 88, 90, 97, 
iifl-ip, 123, I2S, 129, 218-20, 250, 

388, 654 ^ ^ 

•Imitation, Aristotelian principle of, 566, 605 
# Imitative waves'in art, 234-3S, 307, 524-26, 601, 
611 
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Immanent^ causation, *50-53; self-regulation, 
$ 0-53 ^ 

Immortals, ‘depicted asinortals, 80, 260, 327, 500, 

*62I-“52 ^ 

Imperative, categoric, 628 
Impersonality in art. See Anonymity, Collective 
Imperturbability, See*Apathy 
Impressionismpin art, 250, 359-63, 387-88. See 
also ISIusionism' 

Impufi, art, 229-30, 404"5> 543 ; ideational style, 
25 o;*<5hw^c, 234-36, 542, 560,-^81; Sensate 
style,* 2 53^ 

Incantations/ magic, S34-35» 547“48, S54“S7 
Incoherence in art, 229-30, 35^, 404-5. See also 
Complication 

Individualism in art, 259^ 298, 304, 338-39, 365- 
66, 544-^5, 561-62, '3ot-2, 657, 664-65, 680-81 
Inferential nature of causality, 25 
Inner, aspect of culture, 55-56; cbg.racter of 
architecture, 507 ; character of literature, 612- 
13, 618-19, 633-34, 655; character of music, 
53ij 54o~4iJ experience, 91; cognition of, life 
of mind, 89-91 ; culture of mentality, 75; traits 
of types of art, 243-45, 250-55 
Integrated culture, types of, 66-67 
'^integration, key principle of, 40-43> 45) 65-66, 
70-76, 190; of culture, forms of, lo-ri 
InteBigentsia in portraiture, 486-87 
Interoceptive receptors, 86-87 
. interpretation of culture mentality, methods of, 
5 7-6 1 

Intimate knowledge, 25 
Introversion, 84-85 

Islamic ar!-, 386, 421, 430, 456, 469, 490* 492 



‘tCey principle of integration, 40-43, 45, 65-66, 
70-76, I go 

Knights as heroes in literature, 61 9) 642, 645-46, 
652 V 

Knowledge, inferential and intimate, 25 ; wisdom 
versus empirical, 90-95, 1 14-17, 118-19, 127, 
129-33. See also Truth 

Lag, of music, 578-80, 593 ; theories of, 200-9, 
213-is, 221, 231-34, 240 ^ 

Landscape, of ifledievai towns, 518-19. See also 
Faysage 

Laws, causaj, 31 ; logical, 20, 62-64 
principle of, 187-88 

Linear, conception of social process, 181-85; 

forms of the,*k8i-84; style in painting, 331-33 
HLiterary criticism. See Aestheticism, Censorship, 
Criticism 

Literature, asceticism versus sensuality in, 620; 
duty versus revolt in, 627, 655-56; economic 
problems in, 641; hero in, see Hero; of primi^ 
tive groups, 596-98; order of blossoming among 
“‘*>i^rts, 209; woman in, 622-23 • 

Literature, forms of: allegoric, 614, 620, 630; 
Ideational and SSiffeate, 595-96; realistic- « 
naturalistic, 649, 659; religious, 598-99) 612, 
6i8, 633; satirical, 648; secular, 600, 612, 618, 


633; symbolic, 614, 630; theatrical, 654. See 
also Comedy, Tragedy, etc. 

Logic, laws of, 20 ; norms of, 62, 64 
Logical reading of culture, 60-62 
Logico-meaningful, integration of culture, lo-ii, 
22; method, 22-39, see Heuristic 
Love, in art, 498, 535, 556, 5^8, 602, 621-22, 624, 
625, 636, 638-39) 640, 656, see also Eroticism ; 
in literature, 602^621-22, 625, 636-38, 656-57 
Lyric, epic and dramatic, sequence of, 231-34 

Macabre in art, 327, 329, 341-43 
Magic in8antations, 534-35) 547-48, 554-57 
Major premises of culture mentality, 70-72 
Male sex in portraiture, 489-90 
Malerisch. See Illusionism 
Marital relationship in literature, 622-24, 626, 
636, 638, 656. See also Adultery, Eroticism 
Market and art. See Commercialism^ 

Material value, 95 

Materialistic mentality, 70-72, 73-74, 75-98 
Meaning as inner aspect of culture, 55, 69 
Mechanical intooration of culture, 10-14 
Mentality, and art, 244-254; as inner aspect of 
culture, 55, 69; as integrating agency, 23-24; 
forms of, 72-76; nominalistic, 69-70; satellites 
of each form of culture, 79-98. See also Als ob, 
Culture, Epicurean, Illusionistic, Mixed, etc., 
and sub Ideational, Chinese, Hindu, etc. 
Method, causal-functional, 14-18, 22-32 ; descrip- 
tive, 45-47, 66; logico-meaningful, 14-ifS, 22-32 
Methods of reading of culture mentality, 37-61, 66 
Milieu, control of, 83 

Mind, and logico-meaningful method, 28-29 ; as 
inner aspect of culture, 55, 69 
Mixed, culture mentality, 74-98, see also Culture, 
Idealistic, Mixed; style of art, 254-65,^.01-24 
Mobility. See Acceleration, Change, Dynamic, 
Fluctuation 

Modernism, as a trait of Sensate mentality, 80-81, 
234-36, 258, 261-Z2 ; in art, see Cubism, Dada- 
ism, Impressionism, Pointilism, Queerness, Sur- 
realism 

Morte, nature, 46^-69 
Movies, 367-68 

Multiplicity versus unity, in painting, 331. See 
also Diversity 

Music, commercialization and vulgarization of, 
585-86, 589; complication of Sensate, 584; 
content of, 590-93; crooning in, 589; ^cubists 
in, 592; ethos of, 53^; inner, 541; order 
of blossoming among arts, 209, 578-80, 590; 
pathos and dramatism of, 588-89 ; phases in 
development of, 234-35; torTality of, 5S9 
Music, forms of : Idealistic, 540 ; Ideational and 
Sensate, 531-34; C^iental, 549; preliterate, 
547-48; religious, 534’-3S, S47~48, SS4r57» $67“ 
70; secular, 574-78; state, 550-51 ; theatrical 
and nontheatrical, 580. See also Oratorio, 
Orchestra, Symphonic 

Musical, aestheticism, criticism, edufiation, ^5- 
86; comedy, 587; orchestra, size of, 582-83 
Mysticism, 129-33. See also sub Absolute, Ap- 
pearance, Surrender • 

Mystics, 104 
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Nations, painting and sculpture of maih Euro- 
pean, Tables 12-36 

Naturalistic style in art, 95, 230, 256, 273, 304, 
338-39, 353, 367, 387, 397, 643, 64S-49 
Nature in art. See Animals, Nature morte. Pay- 
sage 

Nature morte^ proportfcn of, 439-44, 467-69 
Needs, material and spiritual, 71; methods of 
satisfaction of, 72 ; repress! <3sn of bodily, 72-73 
Nominalistic mentality, 69-70 
Norms, ethical, 93-99; validity of logical, 62, 64 
Novel, picaresque, 647 

Nudity, ascetic and erotic, and their prc^ortion, 
422-30; complete and incomplete, 430-38; in 
art, 3^-4, 334-37 422 

Old age in art. SejAge 
Opera, 578-81, 590-91 
Opera bufa, 579-81, 587 
Oratorio, prtportion of, 580 
Orchestra, size of, 582-83 

Organs of senses and reality, 70, 75, 88-89, 90-91 
Oscillating variety of linearism, 

Overripe stage of art, 229 

Painting, Assyrian, 277; Chinese, 277-82; Egyp- 
tian, 275-77 ;yfiindu, 282-85; primitive, 269- 
74; sequence of blossoming among arts, 200, 
207-9; spectrum of the content of, 438-39. 
See also Animals, Antiquity, Fantastic topics. 
Genre, Nature morte, Pay sage, Portraiture 
Paintinl^ forms of, 243-47, 249-54; cubistic, 
263-64; expressionistic, 398-400; formal, 
394-97; Idealistic, 254-55; Ideational-Visual, 
386; impressionistic, 388-90; Mixed, 401-4; 
naturalistic, 397-98; religious and secular, 
376-86; spiritual and sensual, 373, 409-22. 
See a]^o sub Allegory 

Passive Epicureanism and sensatism, 74. See also 
Epicureanism 

Pathological types as subjects in art, 89, 260, 298, 
308, 338, 367* 485-88, 500, 592, 596, 618, 641- 
42, 647, 650-53, 656 

Paysagff, content of, 456-61 ; fluctuation of pro- 
portion of, 439“44, 455-56; #J§rms of, 453-54; 
development correlated with^social conditions, 
367, 452-53 ; in music, 591 ; rural and urban, 
461 ; sunny and gloomy, 463 ; theories of de- 
velopment oft 448-52 
Peace. See Calmi\gss 

Perceptij9p, of reality, 70; of self, 88-89, 90-91 

Periodic processes, i86j|i88 

Periods in history, 158, 179-81 

Personality, and culture, 68, 69 ; of culture, 29 

Pessimism. See iftath, Dolor, Macabre 

Picaresque novel, 647 

Pointilism, 362-63 

Portraiture, ancestral, 293," 301, 305-6; as a trait 
of Sensate art, 90-91, 248, 258; proportion of, 
in painting and sculpture, 439-44, 455; pro- 
portion of male and female sexes in, 489-91 ; 
social passes in, 469-89. 

Priesthood and Ideational art, 683-84 
Primitivism in art, 234-35, 307, 387, 601, 611 
Principle, of immanent self-regulation of social 
process, 50-53 ; of limit, 187-88 


Process, and sp^ce, 156; *and time, 15#; cogni- 
tion of mental, *^9; creatively reci^nt forms 
of, 18^-89; cyclical, i<84-86; dSmition of, 
153-54; directions of, 156-61 ; linear, 181-84^ 
periodical, 186-88; punctuation bf, 174-Sr; 
recittrent and unique, 161-67, 167-74; rhythm 
and tempo of, 175 ; specifications of, 154 ; unit 
of, 1 54-55 , ® ^ 

Professional unions of musicians in Grej!® and 
Rome, 562 „ « 

Professionalizataon of art and artists, 562, 
600-1, 617, 665, 680-81 o 

Proportion in music, 574-78; ©f theatrical and 
ifl)ntheatrical, 680^ ^ 

Proportion, in painting and scul^iture, of 
animals, 439-44; of ^xpressronistic, 5^-400; 
of fantastic topics, 501-52;® of geiw, 439-44, 
491; of Ideational and Visual, 3^; of im- 
pressionistic, 388-90; of mixed, 401-4; of 
nature morte, 439-44, 469 ; of paysage, 439-44, 
455 ; of portrait, 439-44> 4^9 ; of religious and 
secular, 376-86; of sensual and spiritual, 373, 
409-22 ; of topics of antiquity, 439-44» Soo-i 
Proportion of types of kings and popes, 106 
Pseudo-Ideational mentality, 75-76, 78, 83, 84, 

89, 90, 97-99 

Punctuation of social processes, 171-84; and 
periodicity, 186-88 

Pure, art, 234-36, 257-58, 668-74; Ideational 
mentality and style, 77, 249-50, 387; musiq^ 
234-36, 542, 581 ; Visual style, 250 
Purposefiil art, 668-74 

Qualitative direction of social processes, 158 
Quantitative direction of social processJS, 158 
Quantitativism, numerical and verbal, 158 
Queerness of modern art, 229-30, 359»362, 404-5^ 
See also Dadaism, Cubism, Futur^m 

I Reading of culture mentality, methods of, 57-61 
66 

Realism in art, various meanings of, 207, 21S-19, 
249, 592. See also Illusionism 
Realistic style, 95, 230, 256, 273, 304, 338-39> 3S3» 
367, 387, 397, 592, 643, 648-49, 659 
Reality, forms of true and ultimate, 70, 72-76, 
80, 82, 89, 97-99 Buddhism, 116-18; in 
Christianity, 129-30; •dn Hinduism, 114—16; 
vin Jainism, ^23; in mystici^, 130-32; in 
Sufism, 128; in Taoism, 12^* See also Be- 
coming, Being, God, and sub Perception, etc. 
Reality, of cubism, 364-65; of impressionism, 
3^1-63. See also sub Absolute 
Receptors, interoceptive, 86-87 
Recurrence, of forms of art, 308, 5^8, 404, 502-6, 
6? o -72, 678-81, 687 ; of theories of art, 198-99,. 
206-16, 224-31 

Recurrence of social processes, 161-67, 168-74; 

cyclical, 184-86; varyingly creative, 1S6-89 
j^eiativistic, ethics, 94-95; mentality, 70, 87, 
97-99 ; truth, 89, 90-91 ; value, 94-95 
Religious art, 231, 247, 249, 508, 537-39; Chine|j»f 
279-80; Christian, 309-11, 320-22, 517-21, 
® 537-38, 544, 567-71, 6fl2^“i8; Egyptian,^ 510- 
^ 12; Greek, 289-91, 295, 514, SS4'“S6 ; ®tdu, 

282-85 
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Relifiouf art, proportion of, in music, 574-78; in 
paintin/ ^nd sculpture, sy&'SS 
Religious '’nentality, s^.e Ideational mentality 
Renaissance, architecture of, 523-25; literature 
of, 636'*S7, 645; painting and sculpture of, 

326-40 ^ 

Repression of bodily needs, 72-73 
Revdation, a-i source of truth, 89, 92, 93, 130-33 
Revolt^, against Visual art, 362-65, 504, 526, 
sC'“d3> ^01, 667, 687-88 

RevoI:^'<«:^us duty in literature^ 620, 622, 624, 
627-28, 635, 638-40, 655-57 
Rhythm, definition^of, 17s 
Romances and epi^s, heroiCj 619, 642-44; {Pas- 
toral, 646 ; picaresque, 647 
Romaiicsque architecture, 517, S21 
Romantic, phase, In ‘'-rt," 210-11 ; in architecture, 
526-28; in literature, 634, 649-51, 657; in 
music, 213-15, 234, 568, 581, 588; in painting 
and sculpture, 354~SS, 358, 488 
Royalty and aristocracy in portraiture, 486 
Rural and urban pdysage^ 461 

Sacred art, 274. See also Religious art 
Satellites of main types of culture, 79, 97-99 
Satire as a trait of Sensate art, 260-62, 367, 
490-91, 587, 647 '- 5 o 

Sculpture. See Architecture, Painting, Pro- 
^ portion 

■^'Secular art, 248, 250, 297-300, 558. See also 
Religious, Sensate, Visual art 
Self-regulation of social process, 50-53 
Sensate art, 243-54; style in, 250-54, 263, 507“ 
10, S3 '""40, 595-97 J proportion of, 386. See 
also suh Alternation, Colossalism, etc. 

Sensate culture mentality, 73-74; characteristics 
r--of, 79-97“; r form of, 74. See also Cynical, and 
/ suh Active! Diversity, etc. 

Sensate, reality, 90-91; truth, 89-91; values, 
92-99 

Sensational art, 260, 262. See Dramatism, Dy- 
namic, Eroticism 

Senses, exteroceptive organs of, 86 ; organs of, 
and reality, 70, 75, 88-89, 90-91 
Sensual. See Eroticism 
Sentimental. See Dramatism 
Separation of art from other values, rhythm of, 
671-74 ^ c 

Sequence of bfossoming of various arts, theories 
of, 200-9, 213-1S, 221, 231-34 
Serenity' o|; Idealistic and Ideational art. See 
Calmness 

Sex in art. See Adultery, Eroticism, Female, 
Male, MariOd relationship ^ 

-Simplicity of Ideational art, S37-’43» $82 
Social classes, in literature, 618, 641, 652; in 
portm*riAre, 485-88. See also Hero 
Social processes. See Alternation, Cyclical, Di- 
rections, Fluctuation, Process, etc. 

Social system, autonomy of, 50-53; integrated, 

■^48-53; traits of , 48-53 

Society. See Social system 
Space, as element of process, 154, see Process;^ 
complexity of social, 160; social, 157 
Spatial direction of process, 158 


Spiral variety of linearism, 181-82 
Spiritual needs, 71 
Spiritualization of reality, 92 
Static, character of Idealistic and Ideational art, 
260, 291, 311, 322, 684; mentality, 260; real- 
ity, see Being 

Style, forms of: in architecture, 507-10; in lit- 
erature, 595-97; in music, 531-40; in painting 
and sculpture, 243‘“47> 249-54 
Sufism, 128 

Superempkical, supersensory reality, 70, 79 « Sd, 
91, 9^. ’ See also Reality 
Surrealism in painting, 362 
Surrender, mystic, 132-33 

Symbolism in art, 229, 254, 31^, 343";^S» SoS, 
614-15, 629-30, see also diegory; transcen- 
dental, 615 

Symphonic music, religious and secular 5S0; 

theatrical and nontheatrical, 582 ^ 

System, integrated social, 48-53 

Tactilism, 

Taoism, 125-28 

Technique, as substitute for genius, 584 ; decay 
and prominence of, 584; of linear and makrisch 
painting, 33i“32 

Tempo of social processes, 175; acceleration of, 
287, 306-8, 352-55. 528-29, 684-86 
Temporalistic rnentality , 80-82, 1 41-43 . See also 
Eternalistic 

Theatricality of Sensate art, 218, 220, 248, 251 ; 
in architecture, 516, 525, 541; in literature, 
653-55, 657; in music, 580-82; in painting 
and sculpture, 298-300, 330, 359-61, 368, 
387-88 

Time, and process, 156; blurred in medieval lit- 
erature, 616; direction of process and,*! 56-61 ; 
overestimation of present, in Sensate mentality, 
80-82; role of, in Sensate mentality, 80-81; 
short*, values, 86-82, 140-43 
Tradition versus fashion in art, 258, 261-62 
Tragedy, Greek, 599-600 
Transcendental ^reality, see Ideational reality; 
symbolism, 615' 

Transitional period, in architecture, 528; in liter- 
ature, 679-80; in music, 593-94; in painting 
and sculpture, 403-4, 504 • > 

Truth, absolutistic, 90-91, 98; different in differ- 
ent cultures, 70, 89-91 ; revelation as source of, 
89, 92, 93, 130-33. Se9,also Knowledge 
Type of heroes in art. See Aristocracy, Common 
man, Criminal, Hero 

Uniformity, formula oj, 31 
Unilinear variety of linearism, 184 
Unit of process, 154-55. 176 
Unity of culture elements, causal, 14-18; exter- 
nal, 13; inner or logjico-meanmgful, iS-22; 
spatial, lo-ii 

Unity of Ideational art versus diversity of Se»«ate 
art and culture, 80, 92-93, 230, 258, 260-62, 

672, 677 

Urban and rural p^ysage^ 461 
UtiHtarianisin and Sensate culture, 30, 94 



INDElIf OF SUBJECvTS 


Value, absolutistiQ, 93 > 99j siy*“^y i aesthetic, 9 S; 
eternal, 93, ii 4 » 124-25, 130, iS 3 ~*S 4 »'^ 47 ; 
in Ideational and Sensate cultures, 92-99; 
material, 95 ; pecuniary, gS ; relativistic, 94-“95 ; 
short-time, So-82, 140-43 
Variety. See Diversity 
Varyingly recurrent process, 186-89 
Violent character of art. *860 Dynamic 
Vision, different ways of, 331 
Visual art, 243-49; characteristks of, 2S7“b6; 
ffuctuation of, 386-406; impure, 253; pure, 


2jo; vaucLicS of, 387. See also Impression- 
ism, Naturalistic,- ^nsate, Theatncaiitv 

I 

Wealth as af^alue, 95 _ ^ 1 

Wisdom ^versus empirical knowledget go-95,1 
114-1*^118-19, 127, 129-33 1, 

Woman in art, athletic, chaste, covered, 260, 
291, 293, 300, 303 ; •emancip^ion of, reflected 
in portraiture, 489-91; invasion t)f, 303; se 
ductive, voluptuous, 260, 299-300, 303. ^#3 
See Female sex ^ ^ ^ 



